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An Important Financial Event 

O N subsequent pages will be found a condensed report of the 
meeting held in Chicago December 10 and 11 for the purpose 
of taking preliminary action looking to the organization of 
an International Financing Corporation, with a capital of $100,- 
000,000 and authority to issue and sell debentures to the amount of 
ten times the capital, that is to the extent of $1,000,000,000. The 
Chicago meeting took definite action looking to the immediate for- 
mation of the corporation, appointing an organization committee 
and taking up a subscription for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
incidental to organization. 

The outlines of this new piece of financial machinery have been 
presented in previous issues of The Bankers Magazine, and a 
more detailed account of the plan may be had by reference to the 
report of the Chicago Conference appearing elsewhere in this 
number. 

The formation of this new corporation marks an important 
departure in American financial history. It is the first time a cor- 
poration has been formed under Federal law to engage in foreign 
banking and with power to sell its obligations to the public. It is 
comparable in importance to the Federal Reserve Act itself, of 
which measure the new law forms a part. But it differs from the 
Federal Reserve Act in a very important respect. The latter was 
compulsory while the new law is voluntary. 

It is recognized that to form a financial corporation like that 
which the Edge Law authorizes, designed to benefit all classes in 
the community and all sections, is a matter presenting some diffi- 
culties. The country is so large and its interests so numerous and 
diverse that more than ordinary skill will be called for in reconciling 
these divergent elements. Unselfishness must be the keynote of the 
new organization. Up to the present such unselfishness has been a 
notable feature of the movement for establishing this urgently- 
needed financial mechanism. Mr. John McHugh, whose untiring 
energy and ability have done more than any single influence to bring 
about the establishment of the corporation, has announced that he 
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will accept no' office to which there is any compensation attached. 
There is also a gratifying spirit of cooperation evident among the 
various sections and classes throughout the country. Bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, farmers and industrial workers will all 
find the new corporation of direct practical helpfulness, and the 
reasonable expectation of their cooperation is entertained. 

Like every other important financial expedient adopted in the 
United States, the new corporation comes into existence under the 
pressure of necessity. The first Bank of the United States grew 
out of the financial chaos following the Revolution ; the Independent 
Treasury System was a necessity after the closing of the second 
Bank of the United States and the inability of the Government 
to get back its deposits placed in a number of the state hanks of 
the time; the National Banking System w r as a Civil War necessity; 
the Act of March 14, 1900, which might be called a credit-strength- 
ening act, grew out of the panic of 1893 and the experiences of a 
few years later in trying to maintain the gold standard ; the Federal 
Reserve Act was the direct result of the panic of 1907. Finally, 
the Edge Law and the corporation now being formed under it are 
the products of the war, and the absolute necessity of taking some 
new steps to supplement the work of the hanks in keeping our 
foreign trade going. 

The law itself, the plan of organization and the objectives are 
all such as to enlist the united support of the bankers and the people 
of this country. Perhaps we need at this time, as never before, to 
show our ability and readiness to cooperate, and the corporation 
now forming gives us a fine opportunity in this direction. It gives 
us all a practical chance to work together for the common good. 
The result of such action would greatly help in restoring confidence 
in business circles. 



* 



Abolishing Money 

The Council of People’s Commissioners has directed the Russian Finance Commissioners to 
prepare a plan within a month for the abolishment of money. — A**ociatrd Pre**. 

D URING the reign of Lycurgus, in Ancient Greece, money was 
dispensed with, and the introduction of that now highly-valued 
adjunct of modem civilization was regarded as the beginning 
of the decline which finally reduced the enlightened Greeks to the 
position of vassals. For a time iron money was used, which was so 
heavy and of such little value that it had no great attraction or 
popularity. 

If the love of money be regarded as the root of all evil, surely 
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the goods which money will buy may become equally obnoxious. 
Only the miser who gloats over his hoards of gold cares anything 
for money of itself. Others want money solely for what it will 
buy. To make the abolition of money really effectual in bringing 
about the perfect conditions which many people imagine to be attain- 
able, ownership of goods will have to be discarded also, and that 
experiment was tried by the Athenians. They also tried some of 
the other supposedly advanced ideas which are now being held out 
as a lure to those who are impatient of the restraints which are 
imposed by modern civilization. But these expedients did not save 
Greece. They are interesting now only as curiosities of a civiliza- 
tion which exists chiefly in the monuments it has left along with 
some noble philosophic ideals. 

Man could exist without money. He could also exist, in the 
right kind of climate, without clothes or shelter. In the ultra realms 
of scientific thought there are those who claim that he can live with- 
out food. So far this claim awaits complete demonstration. But 
if our present complex civilization is to be maintained, if we are 
still to have and to enjoy the many things which money will buy, 
we shall find dollars of some kind quite handy things to have about. 

Many people, observing how small a percentage of money enters 

into daily business transactions, have concluded that a system might 

be devised which would completely dispense with the necessity for 

using money at all. They fail to perceive that it is the comparatively 

small amount of money, always in the background but ever ready 

to discharge its functions, which permits the circulation of so much 

credit. Money is the touchstone bv which the worth of the credit 
* • 

instruments is proved. 

True enough, the Federal Reserve Act did abolish all legal re- 
quirements for holding money in the vaults of the national banks, 
but no bank, it is ventured to say, conducts its business without 
plenty of money on hand. 

The perverseness of human nature can hardly be ascribed to 
money more than to lands, goods, houses, plate, dress, furs, jewels, 
automobiles and yachts. Abolish property in all these, and there 
is no certainty that man would be any better. In fact, rather 
creditable evidence exists that before property in these had become 
the fashion, man was far from that perfect being which the modem 
enemies of wealth imagine appertains to a position approximating 
a state of nature. 

The attempt to make money the scapegoat for the world’s ills i 
only serves to illustrate once more humanity’s fruitless endeavor to § 
find a remedy for idleness other than work and for thriftlessness I 1 
other than thrift. 
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The Plight of the Farmers 

D ISCOURAGING reports come from various parts of the 
country regarding the financial situation of the farmers. 
Dwellers in cities and large towns will no doubt be greatly 
surprised at this information. From the high prices they have been 
paying for nearly all food products, they had reached the conclusion 
that the farmers of the United States must be rolling in wealth. 
These simple-minded urbanites failed to perceive the distinction 
between the prices obtained by the producer on the farm and those 
charged by the retailers. But even allowing for this difference, 
which is a very large one, the farmers have been getting good prices 
for nearly everything they raised in the last three or four years. 
Whether they have made anything like the profits which these 
prices superficially indicate is another matter altogether. Probably 
the increased cost of carrying on operations hit the farmer rather 
harder than it did other lines of business. At all events, there are 
loud and widespread complaints about the financial condition of the 
farmer, and strong representations are being made as to the neces- 
sity of doing something to relieve the distress. 

It may be interesting to inquire why the farmer has not taken 
advantage of the recent years of prosperity to strengthen his finan- 
cial position. Possibly, like many others, he was deceived by the 
sudden accession of comparative wealth and expected the easy times 
of the war to last forever. Instead of prudently saving, and reduc- 
ing his debts, in too many cases he suddenly advanced his scale of 
living, and bought more and more land at constantly advancing 
prices. In other words, the farmer showed his human propensities 
just as others did. Perhaps the very frugality of his life before 
the era of war expansion accounts for his tendency to rush to the 
other extreme once the occasion presented itself. 

The farmer undoubtedly has been hard hit by the sudden fall 
in the prices of his products. With almost record crops, he finds 
their value this year nearly $ 5 , 000 , 000,000 below that of a year ago. 
In the case of com alone, a record crop exceeding that of the pre- 
ceding year by 374 , 000,000 bushels, the reduction in value is esti- 
mated at $ 1 , 662 , 000 , 000 . 

Without more complete statistics, it can not be positively said 
that the farmer himself is to blame for the loss he has sustained on 
account of having held his grain for higher prices. A good deal of 
this has been done, no doubt. And where the farmer has taken such 
a course he became a speculator, and if he has lost must console 
himself with the thought that losses as well as gains are the invari- 
able concomitants of the game. 

But from reports covering a wide section it would seem that a 
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large part of the present season’s crop was thrown back on the 
farmers’ hands. This does not represent hoarding. Our export 
situation became so congested that crops were no longer marketable 
at a fair price. It may be said with considerable justice that the 
farmer must take his losses, just as manufacturers and merchants 
are doing. But no one can fail to see that if these losses are so 
severe as to imperil the solvency of a majority of the farmers of 
the country, it is something to be avoided in so far as possible. The 
case may as well he plainly put. Farming lies at the base of our 
industrial and commercial activity. If it is to be allowed to sink 
into a condition approximating bankruptcy our whole economic 
system will be in danger of collapse. And while admitting that 
artificial stimulation has been the cause of much of the present agri- 
cultural derangement, the conclusion can hardly be escaped that the 
farmers of the country are not in a position immediately to stand 
all the loss which the present low prices entail. Their losses must 
be distributed over a longer period if they are to bear the burden 
at all. 

Among the expedients proposed for helping the farmers out of 
their plight the revival of the War Finance Corporation and the 
imposition of heavier duties on agricultural imports have received 
favorable consideration in Congress. The need for some helpful 
action in behalf of the farmers was thus expressed recently in a letter 
from Mr. Otto H. Kahn of New York: 

“The farmers, especially in the Northwestern States, are dis- 
contented and under a sense of grievance with the existing order of 
things. Theirs is a toilsome and none to well requited calling at 
best, involving inevitable hardships and deprivations. The vital 
necessity of the farming industry needs no emphasizing. The im- 
mense social value to the state of the farming class is beyond argu- 
ment. If there is one calling which has a higher claim than another 
upon the helpful consideration of the state among those which make 
up the sum total of the nation’s activities, it is that of the farmer. 
The just grievances of the farmer call for immediate, intelligent 
consideration and for effective redress. If that redress can only be 
made effective by methods which are new and somewhat unpalatable 
to the established ways of business, then the less important will have 
to yield to the more important, i. e., business convenience and cus- 
toms to the true welfare of the farming industry.” 

One may not approve measures tending toward inflation or 
favor permanent intervention of the Government in behalf of the 
farmers, but no thoughtful citizen who has any knowledge what- 
ever of the existing agricultural situation can fail to wish to see it 
relieved in the wisest manner possible and with no unnecessary delay. 
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Making Democracy Safe for the World 

T O make democracy safe for the world is a task far beyond the 
strength of any mental Hercules now alive. Indeed, democ- 
racy has never been safe anywhere it has been tried. It has 
been tried at all only in a limited way. Many people loosely use the 
word “democracy” in describing the form of government prevailing 
in this country. How mistaken this view is appears in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Educational Association, Phila- 
, delphia, under the title, “What Is a Republic?” The pamphlet says: 

“The contrast between a democracy and a republic is not less 
plain than that between night and day or between black and white. 
“It is the essence of a democracy that the people rule directly. 
“It is the essence of a republic that the people rule through rep- 
resentatives. 

“The nearest approach to a democracy in ancient times was 
afforded by Greece, but it represented only a small minority of the 
people — the majority being slaves. One of the most notable achieve- 
ments of this actual democracy was the putting of Socrates, the 
greatest philosopher of his time, to death. 

“In modem times the democratic principle has been applied in 
a limited way in the Swiss cantons. 

“Perhaps the Russian soviets for a time exhibited most strikingly 
the methods and results of an attempt to establish a democracy. 
The workmen in factories voted themselves such hours and pay as 
I they wished. Soldiers in the trenches established their own code 

( of military rules. Children in the schools voted rebellion against 
their teachers. Sailors aboard ships voted to ignore the orders of 
their captains. The authority of parents over their children was 
. put aside in a like way. The confusion that resulted from this 
attempt at Simon-pure democracy led to despotism by Lenine and 
Trotsky as the remedy. 

“Practically all authorities agree that a pure democracy is not 
feasible in any country having a wide area and large population. 

“One of the secrets of great business success is to choose care- 
fully men of ability and integrity for given duties and then to allow 
them full scone in working out their problems. 

“A republic works in much the same fashion as a business cor- 
poration. The latter is managed by officers appointed by the board 
of directors, who are chosen bv the shareholders. So in a republic, 
the legislatures, Congress and the Executive elected by the people 
appoint the managers. The shareholders cannot themselves directly 
manage the business of the corporation, and endless confusion and 
hopeless inefficiency would result if they attempted to do so. Who 
would wish to ride on a train operated according to the complex and 
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various whims of the many shareholders of the road, rather than 
by the definite rules established by the properly appointed officers 
and executed by skilled subordinates? 

“And if in private enterprises, in the hands of a comparatively 
limited number of owners, mass management is utterly destructive 
of the orderly conduct of business, how much more is this true of a 
state or nation where the voters, intensely absorbed as they are in 
their own affairs, run into the millions. 

“The great and wise men who framed our Constitution, conscious 
of the solemn duties imposed upon them, avoided the one extreme 
of an aristocracy where privileged classes alone could rule, and also 
the other extreme where an irresponsible mass might put into effect 
the fleeting prejudices and passions of the hour. They not only 
avoided each of these dangerous extremes, but guided by the light 
of ancient and modem experience they deliberately established a 
representative republic, which ensured liberty to all, not only by the 
precepts set up but by the prohibitions ordained to prevent oppres- 
sion of the minority by the majority. 

“For one hundred and thirty years the storms of the world 
have beat in vain against the indestructible rock of our representa- 
tive republic.” 

In recent years we have been adopting some of the expedients 
of democracy — direct legislation, the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall. The result has been a mass of ill-digested laws, difficult 
of comprehension and in many cases impracticable to enforce. 

Before we again go into the idealistic enterprise of imposing 
democracy on the world, we would do well to inquire what democracy 
is, in order that we may be sure that the remedy which we are so 
confidently recommending to others is a good one, especially in view 
of the fact that the framers of our own Constitution decisively re- 
jected it. 

* 



Protecting American Enterprise Abroad’ 

T HIS new era of expansion of American enterprise into foreign 
countries revives interest in the future policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in respect to the movement. Here- 
tofore the Government has had no consistent policy, but has quickly 
rushed from the extreme of blustering and bullying when some 
minor affair was in question to that of complete indifference when 
vast property interests were involved. One Administration is for 
applying the utmost limit of severity in holding foreign govern- 
ments responsible for the loss of American property, while another 
Administration is positively scornful whenever any American citizen 
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ventures to request that his investments abroad be given any protec- 
tion whatsoever. 

It is left to the judgment of those having had experience with 
foreign enterprises and investments under different Administrations 
to say whether or not these statements are exaggerated. Of course, 
either extreme is wrong. What would seem to be the true course of 
dealing with this matter was thus clearly stated in the final declara- 
tion of the Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention at San 
Francisco: 

“The Government should maintain as a principle of foreign 
policy that American enterprise abroad is entitled to the same 
measure of protection from the Government of the country where 
domiciled that foreign enterprises domiciled in the United States 
receive from this Government.” 

This establishes the true doctrine of reciprocity. Certainly, if 
we afford the protection of our laws to the enterprises of another 
country domiciled here, we have a right to expect that an equal 
degree of protection will be given to our business men who establish 
themselves in the country we are thus favoring. The advantage of 
this policy is not ours alone. It tends to encourage the investment 
of American capital abroad, something greatly needed under exist- 
ing conditions. The Government has already assented to the prin- 
ciple in question as applying to our participation in the Chinese 
banking consortium. 

At best the world is so disturbed as to make the investment of 
American capital in almost any quarter a matter of more than ordi- 
nary risk. Unless the Government is disposed to make such invest- 
ments the subject of its peculiar concern, it can hardly be expected 
that they will he made in any considerable volume. 

* 



The Republican Party and the Federal 

Reserve Act 

A PPARENTLY inspired outgivings from Washington are to 
the effect that one of the first acts of the new Republican Con- 
gress and Administration will be to modify the Federal Re- 
serve Act in an important way, and possibly to repeal it altogether. 

As one of the severest and most persistent critics of the unsound 
and undesirable features of the measure in question. The Bankers 
I Magazine protests against any such action, and for the following 
, reasons: 

i The Federal Reserve Act never has had a fair opportunity of 
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showing what it could do under ordinary conditions. Its operations 
have been wholly within a period when financial and general eco- 
nomic conditions were upset by a great war. The Federal Reserve 
System did provide, after we got into the contest, that expansion 
of credit and currency which the exigencies of war demanded. It 
has not yet shown the same adaptability to the deflation of credit. 
Nor need this be a surprising matter. Banks are a good deal like 
individuals — it’s much easier to create debts than to wipe them out. 
Where the banking system is under political control, as is the case 
with the Federal Reserve System, the successful carrying out of a 
policy of credit deflation becomes increasingly difficult. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in the present situation, has labored diligently 
to keep credit within bounds. Congress has not commanded a 
more liberal policy, but has recommended it. 

If in the course of a few years it should be shown that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System not only provided the expansion which the war 
called for, but that it has been able to accomplish an orderly defla- 
tion as well, and furthermore that during normal times it exercises 
a stabilizing influence upon the financial, industrial and commercial 
situation, it will have succeeded in justifying the claims which its 
friends have put forth in its behalf. 

Why not give the system a fair trial — which it has not yet had — | 
and see if it really can do all these things, or at least can meet \ 
the situation far more efficiently than was done by the individual | 
banks before the Federal Reserve System was instituted? 

On the other hand, if the Federal Reserve System is seriously 
defective, either in its principles or mechanism, let us have a fair 
opportunity of demonstrating that fact. Such an opportunity has 
not yet been given. It may be quite possible — indeed it is extremely 
probable — that some of the policies which have been criticized were 
compelled by the demands of war finance. Surely, with the insistent 
calls of the Government the Federal Reserve Board never had an 
unhampered hand in guiding the financial destinies of the country. 

What is here argued for is that the Federal Reserve System 
should be given a chance to prove its qualities, be they either good or 
bad. 

The Bankers Magazine can not believe, in the absence of con- 
vincing proof to the contrary, that the personal and political friends 
whom the President may designate as members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are likely to prove competent mentors of the country’s 
banking. It is just old-fashioned enough to believe that such men 
ought to be chosen by the clearing-houses of the country, and should 
represent the cream of American banking character and skill. Nor 
can The Bankers Magazine ever concede, without clear proof 
that it is mistaken, that the diminished ratio of reserves, the com- 
pulsory lending of all legal reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
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and the complete transfer of reserves from the banks where they 
were originally accumulated and used for the benefit of the respec- 
tive territories under the direction of skilled bankers acquainted with 
the conditions and needs of their respective localities — that all these 
changes were not unsound and inflationary in principle or unjust 
in their methods of application. The taking over by the Govern- 
ment of practically all the earnings on funds furnished by the banks 
savors of confiscation. 

In making these criticisms the great benefits are fully conceded 
which have followed the measurable unification of banking which the 
Federal Reserve System has established, the issue of notes against 
commercial paper and coin, improvements in the methods of check 
collection. These and other marked improvements — such as the per- 
mission for foreign branches — have indeed wrought great and bene- 
ficial changes in our banking structure. 

The record which the Republican party made during its last 
years of power does not tend to establish a basis for confidence in its 
ability and disposition to legislate wisely on banking and currency. 
In the face of the panics of 1893 and 1907 it gave the country only 
the Act of March 14, 1900, and the Act of May 81, 1908. No com- 
prehensive legislation was attempted. The labors of the National 
Monetary Commission resulted in the proposal for a gigantic cen- 
tral bank, but this came to nothing. As a matter of fact, the Re- 
publicans threw away a magnificent opportunity to give the country 
a thoroughly sound and efficient banking system. It is now too late 
to retrieve that error. 

There are enough disturbing elements in the situation just now 
without adding the uncertainties which would attach to any radical 
changes in our banking system. Such changes could be made intel- 
ligently only after a careful study of the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System under fairly normal conditions. No such study can 
now be made. Until we have sufficient grounds for concluding, on 
the basis of our own experience, that the Federal Reserve System is 
unsound and inefficient, proposals for changing it, whether arising 
from political hostility or disappointed personal ambitions, should 
not be entertained. 

* 



Annual Report on the Finances 

T HE important position which the Treasury Department has 
come to occupy perhaps can be best understood by the fact 
that the personnel has increased from 8,138 at the beginning 
of the war, April 6, 1917, to 29,955 on September 30. To this latter 
figure the number had declined from a maximum of 35,267 on Oc- 
tober 81, 1919. Naturally with this increase in personnel there has 
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been a very marked enlargement of Treasury operations and the 
account of them, contained in the Annual Report on the Finances, 
is so voluminous as to render an adequate digest of it no small task. 
Much of the matter in the volume deals with transactions and poli- 
cies of serious concern to the welfare of the country. At the outset 
of his report Secretary Houston takes a hopeful view. He says: 

“During the war forces were set in motion which no government 
could or did control. No government succeeded, for instance, in 
checking the rising tide of costs and prices. After the armistice, 
with the return of millions of men to productive activities, with the 
beginnings of more normal conditions everywhere, with the restora- 
tion of better transportation on land and sea, and with the fuller 
contribution of nations once more to the world’s stock of goods, 
reverse forces were set in operation which no government can thwart. 
These forces were the natural aftercurrents of a world war and 
resulted in a financial and industrial cycle typical of periods imme- 
diately following great struggles, .but of unparalleled intensity. 
They set up very complex problems, which have sorely taxed the 
best thought of private and public leaders everywhere; but this 
nation faced them with characteristic calmness ; dealt with them for 
the most part with marked effectiveness ; proceeded in orderly fash- 
ion; and is now slowly and cautiously, but confidently, feeling its 
way to more sound and stable conditions. 

“That a nation which so splendidly withstood the greatest finan- 
cial strain of history can now satisfactorily cope with the much less 
serious situation confronting it and attain its objective would seem 
to admit of no reasonable doubt. Its failure to do so would be a 
reflection on the patriotism as well as on the intelligence of its people. 
It emerged from the war incomparably strong. It has immense 
liabilities; it has great debts; but it has enormous resources, and 
the only question is whether it will utilize and direct them wisely. 
The need of the exercise of plain common sense, of patience, of the 
effective realization that burdens of war do not end with the fighting, 
of hard work, of thrift and of economy, private and public, Federal, 
state, county, and municipal, is so obvious as to render emphasis 
and discussion of it unnecessary.” 

Reviewing the attempt of the Federal Reserve Board to check 
the rate of credit expansion, the Secretary joints out that between 
January 23, 1920, when the advance was made in the discount rates 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, and the end of September the loans 
and investments of all banks in the country expanded approximately 
$1,000,000,000 and the Federal Reserve note circulation $460,000,- 
000. Accommodations extended to agriculture, industry and com- 
merce increased in the same period between $3,000,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000. 
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“The banks of the nation,” says the Secretary, “generally rec- 
ognized their obligations to see that the fundamental activities of 
their several communities were supported. As indicated, they 
largely increased their accommodation for agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. Loans for speculative purposes were discouraged and 
largely reduced. Where discrimination had to be exercised loans 
for essential purposes were given preference; and Federal Reserve 
Banks in the industrial sections rediscounted in large volumes for 
those in crop-moving sections. There was not only no contraction, 
as was asserted in many quarters, but an actual considerable expan- 
sion of credits. But still, for reasons beyond the control of banking 
establishments, or of the Government, prices of farm products fell, 
and fell suddenly; and those who were distressed began to look in 
other directions for relief. 

“The first impulse of many who were searching for a way out 
was to turn to the Government, and especially to the Treasury, as 
the sole instrumentality for full economic salvation. This disposi- 
tion, well developed before the war, was reinforced during hostilities 
by practices of the Government which became necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war and for the preservation of 
national life. It is the same disposition which causes resort to the 
Government for appropriations for all sorts of enterprises, many 
even of a purely local character. It is this disposition, rather than 
self -aggrandizing efforts of Federal departments to extend their 
functions, which is the main explanation of mounting Federal 
budgets and of centralizing tendencies frequently criticized. If 
there is a fault, and that there is one there is little doubt, the blame 
must rest largely on the public which remains quiescent while inter- 
ested groups are clamorous. When the people appreciate this fact 
there will be a remedy, and not until then. 

“This attitude so extremely manifested is unwholesome and men- 
acing, and it is of the highest importance that individuals and com- 
munities return to a normal degree of self-help and self-reliance. 
We have demobilized many groups, but we have not demobilized 
those whose gaze is concentrated on the Treasury.” 

Secretary Houston then points out why the Treasury was not 
in a position to grant the relief demanded, the Government itself 
being a borrower and therefore having no funds to lend or surplus 
to deposit. He advances strong arguments against reviving the 
activities of the War Finance Corporation. 

The Secretary finds an improvement in the Treasury position, 
and records a decrease in the public debt: 

“The total ordinary receipts of $0,694,505,388.88 for the fiscal 
year 1920, on the basis of the daily Treasury statements, exceeded 
those for 1919 by $1,542,308,252.45, while the total net ordinary 
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expenditures decreased from $18,514,879,955.08 to $6,403,843,- 
841.21. 

“The gross public debt, which reached its highest point on 
August 31, 1919, amounting to $26,596,701,648.01, had dropped on 
October 31, 1920, to $24,062,509,672.96, on the basis of daily Treas- 
ury statements. Of very particular significance is the marked dis- 
appearance from member banks of Government war securities held 
by them and the reduction of their loans on such paper. On May 
2, 1919, holdings by 771 member banks in selected cities of Govern- 
ment war securities and loans on such paper, exclusive of redis- 
counts, aggregated $4,083,193,000, while on October 29, 1920, those 
of 823 member banks in the same cities stood at only $1,750,688,000. 
On May 2, 1919, the bills held by Federal Reserve banks secured by 
Government war obligations amounted to $1,788,068,000, and all 
other bills to $373,999,000, while on October 29, 1920, tbe former 
had been reduced to $1,203,905,000 and the latter had increased to 
$1,895,767,000. This fortunate result was brought about in part 
by the reduction of the public debt, especially of the floating debt, 
but more particularly by the distribution of the securities among 
permanent investors. 

“The cessation of the Treasury’s borrowing, except through 
short-time certificates of indebtedness, was also a matter of conse- 
quence to tbe people of the country as a whole as well as to the 
holders of Liberty bonds and Victory notes, and has had an impor- 
tant bearing on the matter of effective credit control. The year has 
been characterized by the progressive relative withdrawal of the 
Treasury from the domestic credit market and from a position of 
dominant influence. By the beginning of the fall this withdrawal 
had reached the point where the influence of Treasury borrowing 
was comparatively limited. The future course will necessarily de- 
pend upon the extent to which economies are practiced and the 
amount of the burdens placed upon the Treasury, as well as upon 
the industrial developments and the maintenance of tax receipts 
on a sufficiently high level.” 

Secretary Houston proposes that the Victory notes be made 
receivable for the payment of income and excess profits tax, thus 
reducing their total to about $3,000,000,000 at the time of maturity. 
This, he believes, will make it possible to refund such part of the loan 
as may be necessary on terms advantageous to the Government. 

Thorough revision of the internal revenue taxes is demanded, 
and the excess profits tax comes in for special condemnation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury takes a strong position against 
consolidating the outstanding war loans into long-time bonds bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest. As this proposal is now receiving 
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favorable consideration, a statement of the Secretary’s views in de- 
tail will be found pertinent : 

“There has been no little discussion during the year of the neces- 
sity of taking governmental action to improve the market prices 
of the outstanding issues of Liberty bonds and Victory notes. Many 
of the proposals have been utterly untenable, as, for example, that 
all outstanding issues be given the circulation privilege, or be con- 
verted into interest-bearing currency. It is unnecessary to do more 
than suggest the disastrous possibilities of adding $20,000,000,000 
of potential currency to the country’s circulation. More insistent 
suggestions have been either that the Liberty bonds be converted 
into tax-exempt obligations or that they be exchanged for securities 
hearing a higher rate of interest. The Treasury has consistently 
and vigorously declared its opposition to any such schemes. It 
opposed on public grounds the cash bonus proposals for soldiers. It 
even more strongly opposes bonus proposals of this sort for capital. 
The obligation of the United States is to pay the principal of the 
Liberty loans at maturity and the interest in the meantime. That 
obligation will be met. As financial conditions become stabilized, 
moreover, the market prices of Liberty bonds and Victory notes 
should inevitably appreciate without imposing upon the country the 
additional burden of higher interest rates on the $20,000,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of funded Government obligations. Most competent 
judges have little doubt that the outstanding Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes will gradually return toward par in the near future, 
and that they will perhaps go to a premium before their maturity. 
There has, in fact, been a considerable recovery in the market prices 
of both Liberty bonds and Victory notes during the past few months 
notwithstanding the general credit stringency and the prevailing 
scarcity of capital. 

“The most fundamental objections to the suggestions that the 
Liberty loans should be refunded at this time in order to improve 
their market prices are that the funding is unnecessary, that it would 
tend to perpetuate the war debt, and that it would upset the Treas- 
ury’s well-considered programme of debt reduction. The Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes are now funded obligations and do not 
require to be refunded at this time. There are many instances of 
the refunding of loans at or near maturity, at a lower rate of interest, 
but there are few instances of their refunding before maturity at a 
higher rate of interest. Such an operation would not be a refund- 
ing in any proper sense. The maturities of the Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes, with the options to the Treasury of redemption prior 
to maturity, were carefully arranged with a view to give the Treas- 
ury adequate control over the debt, and to make it practicable for 
the country to follow an orderly programme of retirement. To 
refund the Liberty loans now into a long-term consolidated loan 
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could only tend to perpetuate the war debt and relieve the healthy 
pressure for its retirement.” 

With the outcry against heavy taxation and the prevailing belief 
that “posterity” can be made to pay a substantial part of the war 
debt, it will be difficult to resist the demand for a “refunding” of 
the war loatis. 

The Secretary estimates that the year 1921 will show a gross 
deficiency in. the revenues of $2,005,037,119.67 and the year 1922 
a gross deficiency of $1,448,581,211.67. 

# 

Growth in World Debts and Currencies 



F ROM a detailed discussion of world national debts and paper 
currency, appearing in the November issue of “The Americas,” 
issued by the National City Bank of New York, prepared by 
the bank’s statistician, Mr. O. P. Austin, it appears that world 
national debts which increased from $48,000,000,000 in 1918 to 
$212,000,000,000 at the date of the Armistice were $256,000,000,000 
one year later and $300,000,000,000 in November, 1920, two years 
after the Armistice. World paoer currency which increased from 
$7,500,000,000 in 1913 to $43,000,000,000 at the date of the Armis- 
tice was $55,000,000,000 one year later and $82,000,000,000 in' 
November, 1920, the end of the second peace year. The ratio of 
gold to world paper currency, which averaged 66.3 per cent, in 1918 
and 17.6 per cent, at the close of the war, was 18.5 per cent, at the 
end of the first peace year and 9.2 per cent, on the second anniver- 
sary of the Armistice. Annual interest charges on world national 
debts, which were about $1,750,000,000 per annum prior to the war, 
were approximately $9,000,000,000 per annum at its close, and now 
more than $12,000,000,000 per annum. These figures are in all 
cases based upon the pre-war par value of the currencies of the 
respective countries but are in all cases exclusive of currency or 
other obligations of the Soviet Government of Russia. 

“Most of the after-the-war increase in national debts and paper 
currency occurs in Europe. National debts in North and South 
America show an actual decline in the second peace year and but a 
trifling increase in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, while national debts 
in Europe increased $80,000,000,600 in the first year following the 
Armistice, and $45,000,000,000 in the second year, just ended. 
Paper currency, which increased about $2,000,000,000 in North and 
South America in the second peace year and showed a slight reduc- 
tion in Asia, Africa and Oceania, increased $11,000,000,000 in Eu- 
rope in the first year following the Armistice, and $26,000,000,000 
in the year just ended. Europe’s share of the world national debt 
is 86 per cent., and of world paper currency 88 per cent.” 
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JOHN McHUGH 

Vice-President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 
Chairman Organization Committee National Trade Financing Corporation 

T HE ability, energy, tact and disinterestedness shown by Mr. McHugh 
have done a great deal to ussure the success of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, now in the process of organization. As chair- 
man of the American Bankers Association’s Committee on Commerce and 
Marine. Mr. McHugh has labored indefatignhly in preparing the outlines of 
the new organization and in bringing this important movement to n 
successful issue. He has refused an invitation to become president of 
the corporation, but if it is the wish of the board of directors he will 
become chairman of the board, with the understanding that bis services 
shall be without compensation. Mr. McHugh’s address on “America’s 
Foreign Trade Opportunities,’’ delivered at the Chicago conference, accom- 
panies the report of the conference. 
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Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 

Chicago Conference Authorizes Its Immediate Organization 



ATa meeting of some five hundred 
bankers and business men, held 
^ at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
December 10 and 11, authorization was 
given for the immediate formation of a 
hundred million dollar Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, to be organized 
under the Edge Law. The meeting was 
representative of the various sections of 
the country and of all business interests, 
including farming, and it is the expecta- 
tion that bankers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and workingmen will all unite in 
making the new corporation a success, 
since its aim is to further the welfare 
of all. 

An idea of the nature and purpose 
of the new corporation may be best ob- 
tained from the report of the commit- 
tee on plan and scope, presented at the 
Chicago conference and unanimously 
adopted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLAN AND SCOPE 

The committee on plan and scope ap- 
pointed at the meeting called by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, to be held in the 
City of Chicago, on December 10 and 11, 
1920, respectfully reports that it has care- 
fully considered the method of organizing 
a corporation to be organized for the pur- 
pose of foreign trade financing, and hereby 
makes the following report and recommenda- 
tions: 

That this committee does fully approve 
and adopt the features of the plan for the 
organization of a corporation for the pur- 
pose of foreign trade financing as set forth 
in the report of Mr. John McHugh, as chair- 
man of the committee on commerce and 
marine of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. This committee believes that the de- 
tails of the organization of such a corpora- 
tion cannot be determined by this committee 
in the time at its disposal, but that the 
plan and scope of such a corporation and 
the details of its organization should be left 
to a permanent committee on organization 
consisting of thirty members with authority 
to add to its number and to fill vacancies and 
with authority on the part of said permanent 
tommittee to take all steps deemed by it to 
be necessary or appropriate to organize and 
• ring into operation a corporation under the 
rrovisions of the Edge Act, with a capital 
Sf $100,000,000, for financing American for- 



eign trade; that it receive subscriptions to 
the stock of such corporation, with provision 
for such surplus as may be deemed by it to 
be appropriate; that it nominate the first 
board of directors, which should be repre- 
sentative of commerce, finance, agriculture 
and industry, with due regard to geograph- 
ical representation, and that it nominate as 
well the principal executive officers of such 
corporation. 

That said permanent committee on or- 
ganization consist of the following mem- 
bers: 

Chairman, John McHugh, New York City; 
Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto, Calif.; Paul M. 
Warburg, New York City; John S. Drum, 
San Francisco, Calif.; James B. Forgan, 
Chicago; F. O. Watts, St. Louis, Mo.; Lewis 
E. Pierson, New York City; Charles H. 
Sabin, New York City; Arthur Reynolds, 
Chicago; J. R. Howard, Clemons, la.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago; Fred I. Kent, 
New York; J. G. Culbertson, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Levi L. Rue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip 
Stockton, Boston, Mass.; Oscar Wells, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, 
Minn.; A. C. Bedford, New York City; Her- 
bert Myrick, Springfield, Mass.; Alexander 
i^egge, Chicago, 111.; Joseph H. Defrees, 
Chicago, 111.; John S. Lawrence, Boston, 
Mass.; E. M. Herr, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roy 

D. Chapin, Detroit, Mich.; John J. Raskob, 
Wilmington, Del.; Chas. A. Hinsch, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Peter W. Goebel, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Thomas B. McAdams, Richmond, 
Va.; John Sherwin, Cleveland, O.; Geo. Ed. 
Smith, New York City. 

That this meeting raise an underwriting 
subscription to be at the disposal of the com- 
mittee on permanent organization for the 
proper expenses of organizing the proposed 
corporation. 

That the adoption of this report be deemed 
to be full authority to said permanent com- 
mittee on organization to proceed with the 
organization of said proposed corporation 
in accordance with this report. 

COMMITTEE ON PLAN AND SCOPE, 
By John H. Fahey, Chairman. 

December 11, 1920. 

Joseph H. DeFrees, John S. Drum, J. R. 
Howard, J. G. Culbertson, John W. Staley, 
Henry Wallace, George Ed. Smith, Lewis 

E. Pierson, Arthur Reynolds, F. O. Wet- 
more, Walter W. Head, Harry A. Wheeler, 

F. O. Watts. 



The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, presented by Waldo Newcomer, 
president of the National Exchange 
Bank, Baltimore, presents in greater de- 
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tail the conditions which led to the for- 
mation of the corporation and the ob- 
jects which it expects to achieve. 

REPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTION 8 

Your committee on resolutions has given 
its earnest consideration to the report of 
Mr. John McHugh, chairman of the com- 
merce and marine commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and desires to 
submit the following preamble and resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas, A nation-wide conference of rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, industry and 
finance is now in session here at the call 
of the president of the American Bankers 
Association, to consider the country’s foreign 
trade situation and to take steps, if deemed 
advisable and practicable' leading to the 
formation, in accordance with the plan ap- 
proved by the association, of a foreign trade 
financing organization on national lines, such 
organization to be incorporated under the 
Federal Reserve Act as amended by the 
Edge Law and to have an authorized capital 
of $100,000,000; and. 

Whereas, This conference recognizes the 
necessity of meeting the present critical sit- 
uation with respect to the domestic and for- 
eign trade of the United States, especially 
the export of agricultural products, raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods, so urgently 
needed abroad, and to insure the future 
stability of our export trade; and, 

Whereas, The foreign trade financing plan, 
as approved by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, will serve the prosperity of the 
United States by permanently strengthen- 
ing the country’s foreign trade position; 
and. 

Whereas, Foreign buyers require longer 
credit than can be supplied under our pres- 
ent system and are prepared to furnish ade- 
quate collateral or well seasoned securities; 
and 

Whereas, The operation of this organiza- 
tion will result in the broadening of the ex- 
port market, thus relieving this country of 
surplus stocks of all kinds, with the result 
of stabilizing prices and benefiting all lines 
of trade, agriculture and manufacturing, and 
will have an especial tendency to encourage 
production, thereby insuring to labor of all 
kinds steady and productive occupation; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that a foreign trade financing corpora- 
tion, with an authorized capital of $100,000,- 
000, be organized at once on the general lines 
approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association, and the Amer- 
ican Exporters and Importers Association; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the extension of credit by 



the corporation should be confined to the 
countries where there is a stable government 
and where there is an assurance of integrity 
of purpose; and, be it further 
Resolved, That the operations of the cor- 
poration should be confined to financing for 
the benefit of future foreign trade; and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That, believing the development 
of this project will mean so much to the 
country as a whole, we urge the financial 
and practical co-operation of all members 
of agriculture, manufacturing, financial and 
labor interests; and, be it further 
Resolved , That a committee of repre- 
sentative men be formed, giving due consid- 
eration to geographical districts and various 
lines of agriculture, industry and finance, 
charged with the responsibility of organizing 
the aforesaid corporation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Waldo Newcomer, Chairman. 
Herbert My rick, George R. Meyercord, 
Chester L. Dane, Fred I. Kent, C. A. Hinsch, 
Owen D. Young, Jackson Johnson, G. W. 
Wattles, Willis D. Longyear, Chellis A. 
Austin, E. H. Cunningham, G. A. Ranney. 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, and a committee was appointed to 
receive subscriptions for defraying the 
organization expenses. A large por- 
tion of the fund needed was immediately 
subscribed. Active steps are being taken 
by the organization committee to get 
the corporation in operation with the 
least possible delay, and it is expected 
to be ready for business about Febru- 
ary 1. Under authority granted him by 
the Chicago Conference, John McHugh, 
chairman of the committee on organ- 
ization, has appointed the following 
members of the executive committee of 
the organization committee: 

Fred I. Kent, vice-president, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York; Julius 
H. Barnes, Barnes- Ames Company, Du- 
luth, Minn.; Paul M. Warburg, New 
York; Thomas E. Wilson, president 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, 111.; Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the board, Irving 
National Bank, New York; Herbert 
My rick, treasurer Orange Judd Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.; Charles A. 
Hinsch, president Fifth-Third National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; George Ed. 
Smith, president Royal Typewriter Co., 
New York. 

Preceding the action above indicated, 
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an address was made by Mr. John Mc- 
Hugh, outlining the present foreign 
trade situation and explaining the bene- 
fits which might be expected from a cor- 
poration such as is now in process of or- 
ganization. Mr. McHugh’s address fol- 
lows: 

AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
OPPORTUNITY 

Address before the Foreign Trade Finan- 
cing Conference , Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
111., December 10, 1920, by John McHugh , 
vice-president Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York; chairman Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, American 
Bankers Association . 

The acknowledged lack of adequate bank- 
ing and credit machinery to finance our for- 
eign commerce and at the same time take 
every proper care of our tremendous do- 
mestic needs, suggests that we of this nation 
have been somewhat neglectful of our re- 
sponsibilities and heedless of our oppor- 
tunities. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
we ivere a debtor to the rest of the world 
to the extent of approximately four billions 
of dollars. Out of the earnings of our 
railroads, mills and factories, we sent abroad 
each year upward of two hundred millions of 
dollars in the settlement of interest and in 
payment of dividends. Europe had loaned 
to us, and had invested her capital in our 
railroads and industries, to an extraordinary 
degree, and as a result we sent annually 
more goods abroad than we could take in 
return. 

We practically depended upon London to 
finance such foreign trade as we then had. 
The pound sterling was the currency of 
international commerce. Our great stock 
exchanges and boards of trade were merely 
national in their scope. We had no co- 
ordinated banking system. We had no dis- 
count market, nor even the machinery for 
developing one. More self-contained than 
any other single nation, we allowed our for- 
eign trade to shift for itself. We imagined 
that sales abroad were not vitally necessary, 
and that domestic demands would absorb all 
that we produced. We organized no machin- 
ery to finance export sales in a sound, 
orderly, systematic way. 

Great Britain, on the other hand (and 
that nation is referred to only as an il- 
luminating example), was creditor to the 
rest of the world in an amount estimated 
at close to twenty billions of dollars. To 
It, an island nation, foreign trade was its 
very life blood. For generations Great 
Britain had made itself the great trade 
nation of the world. It developed a marvel- 
ous and wholly adequate machinery for 
developing and financing world commerce. 



As part of this machinery therz might be 
enumerated its acceptance houses, its bill 
brokers, its credit system centralized at the 
Bank of England, its great discount market, 
its mercantile marine, and its investment 
trusts — great corporations which bought 
foreign securities and sold debentures issued 
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against them to the public, all in the in- 
terest of its foreign trade. 

A NEW CENTER OF FINANCE 

Europe was the center of world-finance 
when the war broke out in 1914. Then the 
state of affairs changed dramatically. Eu- 
rope turned to us. The Allies desperately 
needed foodstuffs, munitions and manufac- 
tured materials, and bought them in our 
markets. They could not spare us goods 
in return, so began paying gold; then they 
sold back to us our own securities; and later 
borrowed on Government credit. Having 
sold in haste we financed our exports in 
haste ; credit was extended in each particular 
case in the way that met with least re- 
sistance. 

When we entered the war in April, 1917, 
we had already practically wiped out our 
debt abroad. As active belligerents, we went 
on shipping the products of our farms aiid 
the output of our factories to Europe on an 
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even greater scale, and stimulated our pro- 
duction and expanded our industrial plants 
to enable us to do so. Our Government 
financed the purchases of Europe by ex- 
tending loans abroad aggregating nearly ten 
billions of dollars. Shortly after the close 
of the war, loans on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to other governments ceased. But, 
contrary to many expectations, the great 
demand for our goods continued. The re- 
sult was that foreign trade continued to be 
financed in numerous supposedly short-term 
ways — by the purchase of foreign exchange 
bills, by extensions of credit from exporters 
here to their foreign customers (often fol- 
lowed by borrowing at the banks to meet 
the shortage of working capital thus brought 
about), and in several other ways which 
need not be described in detail. 

It is estimated that the floating debt of 
foreign countries to ourselves, thus created, 
has now reached almost $4,000,000,000. The 
creation of this great debt has served one 
purpose. It has enabled our foreign trade 
to go on. It has brought our total of 
loans to foreigners to $15,000,000,000, and 
enabled us to pass Great Britain as the 
leading creditor nation of the world. 

But in extending short-term credits to 
finance exports during 1919 to 1920, we as 
a people did not stop to consider the total 
effect on our business and financial struc- 
ture. These credits were called “short 
term” but really were not. They could 
be shifted about within the country, but so 
Iona: as our exports exceeded our imports 
and so long as people abroad could not meet 
their obligations with goods, gold or in- 
vestment loans, they could not be paid off. 
Thus it is seen that $4,000,000,000 of float- 
ing credit, extended to facilitate our export 
trade, has been one of the leading factors 
in bringing about the credit stringency in 
the United States, and that stringency, in 
turn, has been one large factor contributing 
to the recent violent decline in commodity 
prices. 

No one will maintain that it has ever been 
a proper function of commercial banks to 
finance a relatively permanent one-sided bal- 
ance of trade. Because, however, they have 
been drawn by circumstances into doing this, 
and because our banking machinery until 
recently supplied no adequate remedy for 
the situation that consequently arose, the 
commercial banks have been brought virtual- 
ly to the end of their ability to supply 
further credit in the export field, and unless 
a remedy is found, our export trade must 
be severely curtailed. 

CONDITIONS BROUGHT ABOUT BY WAR 

We find ourselves to-day in a state of 
affairs which grew inevitably out of con- 
ditions prevailing in the last two years. 
For the year and a half following the 
armistice we were lifted on a great wave 



of what we called prosperity. Prices and 
wages were high and rising higher. Spend- 
ing at home was generous and unstinted. 
Other nations bought our goods as never 
before — in fact measured by values, we sold 
more eoods abroad during that year and a 
half than we did during any like period 
of Europe’s desperate war period. 

Conditions are now changed. Our extra- 
ordinarv prosperity has stopped. Factories 
and mills have shortened their hours of 
work; many even have closed down. As for 
prices, these have fallen sharply; in the 
last half year wholesale prices on an aver- 
age have dropped twenty-five per cent. 
Corn, the country’s greatest food crop, is 
selling for less than one-half its price of 
a few months ago. Cotton, our greatest 
single export commodity, upon which a great 
section of this country depends for its liv- 
ing, has fallen from more than forty-three 
cents a pound earlier in the year to below 
sixteen cents a pound. 

Goods prepared for export have backed up 
at all our seaports owing to ineffectual 
means to finance their shipments and our 
markets are glutted in consequence. Yet 
the irony of it all is that the outside world 
could use all the surplus products we might 
spare, and Europe is still calling urgently 
for our goods and for our aid. 

We are here to-day to consider these 
conditions, and to give careful thought to 
a step to meet the emergency which these 
conditions has developed. This is the pro- 
posal to brihsr into existence a foreign trade 
financing corporation through the united ef- 
fort and co-operation of the country’s hank- 
ers, business men and producers. 

BANKERS PREPARE FOR ACTION 

Some of our bankers in 1918 recognized 
whither we were drifting. In the fall 
of that year — before the armistice was 
signed — a resolution was adopted at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association, declaring that the Association 

“Pledges itself to support by every 
means in its power the development of 
export trade, to encourage manufac- 
turers to enter upon this field of dis- 
tribution, and to provide, as rapidly as 
possible, adequate facilities for financing 
export operations sufficient to meet 
every reasonable demand that may 
arise.” 

The appointment of a commerce and ma- 
rine committee made up of bankers repre- 
sentative of all parts of the country was 
the direct and immediate result of the adop- 
tion of that resolution. This committee, 
specifically charged with the study of this 
important question and with bringing the 
results of that study before the Associa- 
tion, felt that it had a particular function 
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to perform, and proceeded to apply its best 
efforts to it. 

There is no need to detail all the activities 
of the committee. Suffice it to mention the 
more important features of its work. Four 
reports in all were presented by the* com- 
mittee to the Association. Each of them 
met with unanimous approval. From the 
first the committee believed that the most 
vital matter for its consideration was some 
adequate means of financing our foreign 
trade. It applied itself to this subject not 
only with the idea of developing something 
of a constructive character, but also with 
the desire of ascertaining well informed 
business and banking opinion regarding our 
foreign trade and what might be suggested 
as a means of maintaining and increasing it. 
From the time of the introduction in Con- 
gress of the Edge Bill, which was proposed 
as an amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act, the committee felt that here was reme- 
dial legislation which would make possible 
the machinery to finance our foreign trade. 
It followed the progress of that legislation 
closely. It gave counsel when requested 
and as seemed fitting. It canvassed the 
entire banking community of the country 
upon it, and presented the results of that 
canvass to Congress. 

When the measure became a law it was 
felt to be the special province of the com- 
mittee to ascertain what the banking and 
business community thought could be done 
under it for the benefit of American for- 
eign trade. It was quickly recognised that 
this opinion would be much more definitely 
ascertainable if a concrete proposal were 
submitted for consideration. It was because 
of this recognition that a foreign trade 
financing plan was formulated and presented 
to the bankers of the country. 

A VALUABLE INSTRUMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
WELFARE 

That plan outlines the formation, under 
the Edge Act, and through the united ef- 
fort and co-operation of bankers, business 
men and producers, of a corporation with 
sufficient resources to make it a really valu- 
able instrument of international welfare. 
The executive council of the American Bank- 
ers Association, when the plan embodied in 
a report of the committee was presented to 
it last spring, approved it and requested 
the president of the association to appoint 
a committee of three to confer on the plan 
with similar committees appointed by other 
responsible national organizations. Such 
committees, were appointed by the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

These three committees, which for work- 
ing purposes formed themselves into a 
Joint Committee, after serious considera- 



tion of all possible measures to meet the 
situation, recommended that steps be taken 
as soon as practicable to organize such a 
corporation with a view to commencing 
business on or about January 1, 1921, with 
an authorized capital of at least one hundred 
millions of dollars. The capital was placed 
at this figure because under the law the 
debenture issuing ability of a corporation 
of this character is limited to ten times its 
capital; and a billion dollars is considered 
none too much for the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

In the recommendation of this joint com- 
mittee the commerce and marine committee 
of the association concurred, and so re- 
ported to the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association held in 
Washington in October. 

The commerce and marine committee be- 
. fore moving at all in the matter, submitted 
the plan to the bankers of the country and 
invited consideration and comment. The 
comments received from practically every 
State in the Union were significantly favor- 
able. More than 87 per cent, of the bankers 
who responded approved the plan, and more 
than 65 per cent, of those who returned 
favorable replies stated that they would 
be disposed to recommend that their insti- 
tutions subscribe to the stock of the corpo- 
ration. 

As a result of the approval of the plan 
by the American Bankers Association, the 
president of the association was empowered 
to call this nation-wide meeting of bankers, 
business men and producers. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE COUNTRY INVITED 

In presenting this proposal to you for 
your consideration, permit me to say that 
neither the American Bankers Association 
as such, the commerce and marine committee 
thereof, nor any member of that committee, 
was moved by any intention of organizing 
on its, or his own behalf, such a corporation 
as proposed. It was felt that the obvious 
advantages to the country of such a corpo- 
ration should be presented to the country 
at large, and that, if brought into being, 
it should be at the instance of the repre- 
sentatives of the entire country through 
united effort to that end. I say this in 
order that there may be no possible mis- 
conception regarding the broad purpose of 
th“ proposal that has been made, or of the 
nation-wide benefit it contemplates. 

The Edee Act. which gives the authority 
to organize such a corporation as con- 
templated, is an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act. It provides that corpora- 
tions may extend loans abroad and issue 
debentures against these loans to the extent 
of ten times their capital and surplus. Na- 
tional banks are authorized to invest 5 per 
cent, of their paid-in capital and surplus 
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in the stock of such individual corporations, 
and in many cases the State laws permit 
the State banks to invest a certain per- 
centage of their capital in their stock. 

AN IMPORTANT PIECE OF LEGISLATION 

In its potential effect for good upon the 
business of the United States, the Edge Act 
was probably the most important piece of 
legislation since the Federal Reserve Act 
Itself. It may fitly be compared with that 
measure. Like the Federal Reserve banks, 
Edge corporations are placed under the 
control of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Reserve Act unified our banking 
system; the Edge Act makes possible the 
unification of our foreign trade financing. 
The Federal Reserve System made possible 
a great extension of banking credit; the 
Edge Act makes possible a great extension 
of investment credit. 

What the Federal Reserve Act has done 
in accomplishing its purpose at home, the 
Edge Act makes possible in financing our 
merchants in their commerce abroad. The 
banks of the country subscribed the capital 
stock of the Federal Reserve banks, and 
with capital of approximately $100,000,000, 
the Federal Reserve banks now report 
$1,700,000,000 in deposits, and $2,700,000,000 
in discounts. Edge corporations can like- 
wise extend credits to many times their 
canital and surplus. 

It is proposed now to form a corporation 
with $100,000,000 capital under this law, 
because it is felt that such a large corpo- 
ration would have every possible advan- 
tage over a number of small ones. Such a 
corporation would attract the best expert 
talent. It would have the efficiency at- 
taching to large organizations. It would 
give the utmost protection to the investor. 
It would be better able to encourage thrift 
It would give to every locality the fullest 
possible use of the capital and funds com- 
ing out of that locality. It would claim 
the highest degree of public confidence at 
home, and by virtue of its prestige and 
position would exert a certain and com- 
manding position abroad. 

ESSENTIALS OF REAL PROSPERITY 

It is important that we keep in mind, 
in all that we say and do at this time, 
those two essentials of real prosperity, 
thrift and production. Without these thor- 
oughly inculcated into the American people, 
our future as a creditor nation will not be 
at all as secure as we would have it. The 
success of the plan that is proposed is based 
upon these two essentials; upon thrift , in 
order that a part of the savings of our 
people may be used to finance our foreign 
trade and thus sustain our prosperity; and 
production in order that we may spare the 
means of supplying foreign markets with- 



out subjecting ourselves to increased prices 
for our own needs. 

This plan does not suggest inflation. Of 
that we have had enough. Nor does it sug- 
gest the absorption of existing credit. 
What it does suggest is the setting aside, 
through the exercise of sane economy, of a 
reasonable percentage of our great annual 
production of wealth, estimated at seventy 
billions of dollars. It suggests the invest- 
ment of that reasonable percentage in se- 
curities growing out of our foreign trade. 

If we here seriously determine that the 
plan of organizing a large corporation as 
outlined is worthy of our best effort, we 
should likewise determine as far as possi- 
ble on its plan and scope of operation. 

We should emphasize that the policy of 
the management shall be first to safeguard 
the stockholders’ investment. 

We should emphasize that the affairs of 
the corporation must be so managed that 
it will be, not only an emergency measure, 
but a permanent instrumentality for the 
purposes for which it is brought into being. 

W T e should here adopt articles of incor- 
poration and by-laws, and we should name, 
if possible, at least some of the men Into 
whose hands we are willing to entrust the 
destinies of the corporation. 

We should here name a tentative board 
of directors, and in selecting its members 
we should be guided by the wishes and opin- 
ion of the different groups of bankers, bus- 
iness men and producers representing differ- 
ent parts of the country in this meeting. 
The board of directors should be represen- 
tative of the entire country; it should com- 
prise bankers, business men and producers. 

We should determine the manner of se- 
curing subscriptions, which, it is proposed, 
shall be received at the rate of $105 per 
share of $100, thus providing $100 of capi- 
tal and $5 of surplus for each share sub- 
scribed. We should make it understood that 
there would be no underwriting or promo- 
tion stock. 

SERIOUSNESS OF THE UNDERTAKING 

It is a herculean undertaking, but if each 
one of us here, before this conference ad- 
journs, subscribes, as. I hope each one wDl 
do, individually for the stock, and has his 
institution subscribe, I have no doubt that 
the example will be followed so widely that 
success will be assured. Your leadership 
will demonstrate your confidence in the cor- 
poration and your earnest intention to use 
your every effort to bring about its full 
success will undoubtedly have the very best 
results. 

We should especially strive to make every 
single man in the United States see this op- 
portunity, and, rather than secure large 
subscriptions from comparatively few quar- 
ters, our aim should be to secure subscrip- 
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tions from every bank and industrial enter- 
prise in the United States. 

The law provides for the payment of 
twenty-five per cent, of the capital at the 
commencement of business, and the balance 
in installments of at least ten per cent of 
whole amount every sixty days thereafter. 
Payments of subscribers would thus be ex- 
tended through the year 1991 and well into 
1999, and the corporation would still be able 
to do business on as large a scale as it 
could safely undertake, in view of the ne- 
cessity of a careful checking up of all con- 
ditions which might surround its every op- 
eration. , 

Debentures distributed by the corporation, 
secured by high class foreign obligations 
that the corporation would receive, could 
undoubtedly be distributed over a wide ter- 
ritory. 

Every stockholder, so far as practicable, 
should become an agency for distributing 
the debentures of the corporation. These 
debentures should be absorbed by the pub- 
lic — not by means of excessive borrowing, 
with which policy we had sad experience 
during the war and since — but by saving. 
To promote this helpful spirit, and to pro- 
mote the general business of the corpora- 
tion, avenues of education are available that 
were never heretofore available to any 
large enterprise in this country. We have 
the friendly attitude of the American 
Bankers Association, with its membership 
of over 99,000 banks. We have the ex- 
pressed helpful attitude of a number of the 
State Bankers Associations of the country, 
many of the officers of which have indicated 
their readiness to help us.. We have the 
sympathetic interest of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
with its constituent membership of upwards 
of 700,000. We have the encouraging atti- 
tude of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, the American Manufacturers Export 
Association, the American Exporters and 
Importers Association, and we have the 
almost universal public opinion that we 
must extend long time credits to those of 
other nations who can safely and wisely 
borrow from us and use the proceeds in 
purchasing American goods. 

▲ VALUABLE COSPOBATIOK 

Reference has been made to the similari- 
ties in the Federal Reserve Act and in the 
Edge Act. They are very striking, but be- 
tween the two laws there is this great dif- 
ference. The coordination provided by the 
Edge Act is purely voluntary.. This, then, 
presents a challenge to our initiative.' In 
the interest of the nations that are calling 
for our goods, and in the interest of the 
prosperity of this country, are we willing, 
are we capable, have we the enterprise, to 
cooperate in a truly effective way in for- 
warding our foreign trade? Can we accept 



this great emergency as a stimulus to great 
achievement? If private enterprise can 
bring this to pass, it will have a tonic effect 
on private enterprise everywhere. 

FINANCING OF FOREIGN TRADE NOT A 
GOVERNMENT FUNCTION 

There has recently been a great deal of 
pressure to have the Government undertake 
this task, and to resume some of the func- 
tions which it exercised during the war. 
Such agitation has overlooked the economic 
principle that the financing of foreign trade, 
in times of peace and for purely commer- 
cial reasons, is not a function of Govern- 
ment. Practically speaking, the methods 
of Government are too rigid to cope with 
such a task. For it to lend money or credit, 
directly or indirectly, to European impor- 
ters, would be certain to bring criticism and 
dissatisfaction, and to lead to charges of 
favoritism. In many instances there might 
be pressure for loans in which purely com- 
mercial considerations would be obscured 
by political considerations. A direct finan- 
cial interest of the American Government 
in loans to European private individuals 
and corporations might lead to embarrass- 
ing international consequences, and further 
loans to the European Governments them- 
selves would probably meet with strong, 
popular disapproval. If the Government 
undertook this task there would undoubted- 
ly be objection on the ground that taxes 
were being increased for the entire country, 
or that Government loans were being floated 
primarily to promote the interests of parr 
ticular classes. 

Every question of policy demands that 
even if the Government is moved to under- 
take this work to meet the present emer- 
gency, it should abandon it just as soon as 
private financial machinery is brought into 
existence and is ready to operate. For just 
in proportion as we lean weakly upon the 
Government shall we cease to be independ- 
ent and self-reliant. The more we seek to 
have the Government do for us, the less 
shall we become able to do for ourselves. 
As American bankers and business men, 
we should resist the habit of calling for 
Government aid in every emergency. The 
more the Government extends aid to bus- 
iness, the more it must inject a larger in- 
terference in business. The President-elect 
has said that what we need is more busi- 
ness in Government and less Government 
in business. It depends upon our actions 
as bankers and business men, no less than 
upon the action of legislators, to bring this 
about 

There are many angles to the problems 
that we are here to discuss which have 
only been touched on briefly in these pres- 
ent remarks, which I hope may be discussed 
in greater detail before the day is over. 
In all our considerations, however, we must 
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not lose sight of this overshadowing fact, 
which is seriously affecting American pros- 
perity to-day: much as the people in Eu- 
rope, South America, Asia, and Australia 
desire to trade with us, the existing pre- 
mium on the American dollar is such that 
no one abroad can prudently borrow and 
agree to pay on short time. Hence, our 
export trade is languishing. There are 
many instances where American business 
rtien have actually ceased to carry on bus- 
iness with foreign customers because of the 
disturbed exchanges; they cannot convert 
their accumulated foreign funds into Amer- 
ican dollars without suffering a severe loss. 

If this corporation were to come into ex- 
istence it could safely loan dollars, which 
in turn could be placed at the disposal of 
the foreign debtor of the American business 
concern with wdiich to pay the latter and 
thus open up again the flow of our goods 
where they have now ceased to flow. 

One word more concerning the capital of 
the proposed corporation. While this must 
of necessity be large, as already stated, its 
operations should commence in a small and 
careful wav. Undoubtedly the psychologic- 
al effect of bringing the corporation into 
existence at an early date would be most 
beneficial, yet we feel it our duty to empha- 
size that it must not be considered a “cure- 
all” for every present ill. If it hopes to be 
permanent, it must not make unsafe or un- 
wise loans, hence its operations must be 
conducted with the utmost care and re- 
straint. But even so there is a sufficient 
field for its operation to make its influence 
stabilizing from the start. 

MAINTAINING OUR EXPORT TRADE 

In considering the future activities of this 
corporation, it is not contemplated that we, 
as a people, shall go on indefinitely selling 
to the outside world more than we buy from 
it, and indefinitely increasing .our loans to 
the world in the meanwhile. That cannot 
happen in any case. Ultimately, as the an- 
nual interest due to us grows, other nations, 
in paying it, will send us more goods than 
we send them. But what is contemplated 
is that we, as a people, desire to main- 
tain our export trade on sound principles, 
avoiding any sudden changes that might 
have disastrous consequences. 

It may be well to state here some of the 
things, in addition to proper financing, 
which I believe to be prerequisite to our 
maximum efforts in maintaining and further 
developing our foreign trade. First, that 
steps should be taken by those in authority 
to establish this Government on permanent 
terms of peace with all other Governments. 
Second, that we should urge that all other 
Governments compose their differences at 
as early a date as possible; that the bal- 
ance sheets of the late war be completed 



without further delay bv definitely fixing 
indemnities, and arriving at a thorough un- 
derstanding as to the financial obligations 
of each nation to the others. Third, that 
we adopt a sane shipping policy and op- 
erate our merchant marine efficiently and 
economically in the interest of our foreign 
trade. And finally, that our Government 
protect American investments abroad. 

Before closing, there is one thought that 
should be touched upon; namely, that of 
the strength of the people to whom our 
future credit may be extended in the ad- 
vancing of our foreign trade. It is our 
suggestion that the scope of the proposed 
corporation shall be literally world-wide; 
that its activities shall profitably expand in 
whatever direction that sound business 
principles dictate. That means, of course, 
every country of the world where we can 
with safety and benefit sell American goods. 

THE QUESTION OF EITROPEAN CREDITS 

In this connection we have heard objec- 
tions to dealings with the people of Europe, 
as though they, hard hit as they have been 
bv a nrolonged and costly war, were now 
hopeless derelicts among nations and men. 
Nothing could be more shortsighted. For 
generations the people of Europe have been 
the chief foreign customers of our manu- 
facturers and merchants, and from all pres- 
ent in^ ?rt nt^ns for generations they will. be. 
True, Europe is confronted with serious 
after- war problems; reconstruction, taxa- 
tion, inflation, unemployment, social unrest 
are words that suggest some of the diffi- 
culties that are faced. 

For practical purposes, however, there re- 
mains in Europe more than sufficient 
strength to supply collateral for the credits 
that might be advanced for the purpose of 
financing American exports. Great Britain 
is even now demonstrating in wonderful 
fashion the soundness of her economic sys- 
tem: while France. Italy and Belgium, 
among our recent associates in the war, are 
presenting, before the world, the noble ef- 
forts to “come back.” There are businesses 
and enterprises abroad well able to offer 
security for our loans, if we care to ex- 
tend them. Great Britain has shown the 
soundness of its economic system lately by 
its steady progress in restoring its exports 
and In balancing its trade. France has made 
amazing progress in reconstruction. Its ex- 
ports so far this year have been two-thirds 
of imports, as compared with less than one- 
third in 1919; and this has come about not 
through a fall in foreign purchases, but be- 
cause the sales of French products to the 
outside world have more than doubled. 

OUR PLAIN DUTY 

Taking the broadest possible view of the 
opportunity, that is before us, as American 
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bankers and business men, our duty seems 
now to be plain. It is, if I may be permitted 
to put it as I see it, to set up the machinery 
that will enable us to meet the situation that 
now exists, and shape that situation to our 
advantage. We are presented with the op- 
portunity to finance our trade with the out- 
side world on a stable and permanent basis, 
through the instrumentality of this great 
corporation whVh we have in view. By 
means of this corporation we could provide 
for the most careful and thorough credit 
investigation and the strongest commercial 
safeguards in the interest of American cap- 
ital. By means of this corporation we could 
supply the materials to keep factories and 
mills running, in the interest of foreign 
customers. By means of this corporation 
our loans would be protected, and we would 
lend in each individual instance only as we 
felt assured of the security of each particu- 
lar loan. 

Only as we face the situation that is be- 
fore us boldly, will we seise our present 
opportunity to maintain our foreign trade, 
preserve our prosperity, and mitigate our 
present depression. Only so can we take 
our full part in meeting our present respon- 
sibilities to the world. 

EARLIER PROPOSALS FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
BANK 

[From address by Editor of The Bankers 
Magazine, Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., February 17, 
1911.] 

If we are to have a foreign bank worth 
anything, its capital must from the outset 
be large enough to command respect, and 
its management must rigidly conform to 
the soundest requirements of banking. An 
institution that would not only promote en- 
terprise and develop trade, but that would 
add to our prestige and increase the respect 
of others for our business methods. 

I believe the time to be ripe for the for- 
mation of an International American Bank, 
with a capital of not less than $100,000,000, 
having its head office in New York, with 
branches in Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and San Francisco, and in the great com- 
mercial centers of the world. 

[From a Pamphlet Issued by the Editor 
of The Bankers Magazine, January, 1915.] 

If we are to have creditable banking rep- 
resentation in foreign countries, it can only 
be through an institution of sufficient size 
to render its strength unquestionable. A 
capitalization of $100,000,000 should be the 



minimum at the start, to be increased later 
as required. 

The share capital of such an institution 
ought not to be owned exclusively in New 
York or any other single city, but the 
ownership should be widely distributed, 
thus making the bank broadly representative 
of commerce, finance and industry. 

It is suggested that a bank of this capital- 
ization, to be called the International Amer- 
ican Bank, be organized, with its head office 
in New York, and branches at the outset 
in Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco, 
branches to be gradually extended to the 
principal trading points in Latin America 
and the other countries of the world, and 
also to such additional American cities as 
circumstances may warrant. 

But aside from the ordinary and special 
banking functions which an International 
American Bank could perform, and which 
would properly come within the range of 
operations of any thoroughlv equipped bank, 
there is another function which at the pres- 
ent time probably surpasses them all in im- 
portance, namely, to provide the connecting 
link affording to American investors that 
trustworthy information which would enable 
them to form an intelligent judgment re- 
specting Latin-American and other foreign 
government, public utility and industrial se- 
curities. 

As to the method of securing the capital, 
that could safely he left to our bankers and 
captains of industry. The commercial or- 
ganizations of every part of the country 
ought to be invited to participate in sub- 
scribing for the capital and the principal 
manufacturing and exporting interests 
brought into close relations with the bank. 
It would be desirable, and perhaps indis- 
pensable, to enlist the support of the lead- 
ing banking and financial powers. 

Suddenly, through the financial disturb- 
ances caused by the terrible conflict in 
Europe, this problem of extending our 
banking relations to foreign shores has been 
thrust from the academic forum into the 
region of practical things, and we are con- 
fronted by an opportunity whose very mag- 
nitude calls for almost superhuman wisdom 
and energy if we are to seize and bend it to 
our economic welfare. 

The translation of these suggestions into 
practical form demands cooperation. If 
left to individual effort alone, or to any 
number of national banks likely to avail 
themselves of the privilege of establishing 
foreign branches under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if any very marked expansion of our 
banking in foreign countries may be ex- 
pected for a long time to come, and thus 
the matchless opportunity which now lies 
before us may pass away never to return. 
If the commercial organizations and all 
those interested shall promptly take steps 
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toward giving practical effect to what is acy, and a considerable advance will be 
herein proposed, American industry and made in transferring the world’s clearing- 

commerce will receive the support of a house and financial center from the ba nks 
powerful ally in their contest for suprem- of the Thames to the banks of the Hudson. 



m 



Banks as Man Developers 

The Bank Ranks Next to the Church as the Moulder ot 



Men’s 
By Ralph 

T HE chief function of banks is to 
promote financial success, both 
individual and corporate. Their 
greatest purpose is to extend all the 
banking service that men need for suc- 
cess to millions who do not know they 
need it or that they need more of it. 
To better accomplish this purpose banks 
can improve their service in three ways : 
they can make it more attractive; they 
can teach the individual to grow finan- 
cially all his life; and they can extend 
to him every banking service, one by 
one in logical order, to make his life 
a financial success, or at least to make 
him independent. This order will ap- 
proximate the order in which successful 
men have used banking services. It 
runs something like this: savings ac- 
count, checking account, personal credit 
account, business accounts, investment 
service, and trust services culminating 
in the execution of the will. 

9 THE BANK EXTERIOR 

The first problem is to make the 
banks themselves more attractive. Thd 
interiors of most banks are cheerful and' 
home-like, but the exteriors of too many 
give a cold, blank stare through barred 
windows that keeps out a thousand-fold 
more customers than yeggmen. The 
millinery store arranges its most beau- 
tiful creations in an attractive window 
display. The high-class confectionery 
store whets the appetite of the passerby 



Careers 

B. Blodgett* 

bv keeping delicious confections in view* 
Department store windows invite people 
inside; so do windows of cigar stores, 
haberdashery stores and in fact, nearly 
all retail stores. 

Many banks are now competing for 
the consumer’s money by employing as 
salesmen attractive window displays. 
A Los Angeles b ank leads the country 
in this respect. The advertising man- 
ager of this bank has put bee-hives in 
the windows to symbolize thrift and to 
draw crowds. During a Los Angeles 
booster campaign he put in some highly 
interesting displays of local industries. 
Once he put into the windows some 
posters inviting people to come in and 
get a free booklet on wills. Several 
hundred of these booklets were given 
out in a few days, and in a short time 
the trust department was appointed ex- 
ecutor of a good number of wills. The 
bank receives an average of about six- 
teen thousand dollars from twenty thou- 
sand home safes held by its depositors. 
The window displays are in a good 
measure responsible for these results. 

The safety and integrity of banks is 
so generally recognized that it is no 
longer necessary for them to wear that 
frigid burglar-proof impression. There 
may be communities, possibly of for- 
eigners, where there would be distrust 

♦This paper by Mr. Blodgett won second print 
in the contest recently conducted by THB 
Bankers Magazine for the best papers 0 a 
banking subjects. 
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of banks that did not look as safe as 
a prison, yet in the main, most people 
will be attracted by a bank that looks 
inviting and friendly. 

THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

The advertising of banks should radi- 
ate enthusiasm for getting ahead and at 
the same time instill commonsense and 
impart knowledge. 

Let us examine the propaganda of 
each kind of banking service to see how 
it can be improved. The savings litera- 
ture of to-day tells us to save something 
each pay day, to sacrifice petty luxuries, 
to make a budget. It tells of the won- 
ders of savings bank interest com- 
pounded, and it shows how much cer- 
tain regular savings will amount to in 
five, ten, or twenty years. It also 
vaguely hints at the great opportunities 
for the man with capital. In saying 
that a man must save in order to become 
rich it often gives the impression that 
saving is all that is necessary. Down 
in his heart the man knows that this 
is not true. He does not feel that a 
five thousand dollar fortune is worth 
fifteen years of self-denial. He is in- 
clined to discount the bank’s advice as 
the preaching of a joy-killer. 

What if the automobile advertiser 
made him feel that it was his unpleasant 
duty to pay for a car and its upkeep 
in order to take a much needed rest in 
the country four times a month? What 
if the advertiser told him how badly he 
needed the extra social intercourse a 
car would bring him? What If he told 
him he must sacrifice many little luxu- 
ries that brighten his life in order to 
pay for a car, gas, and repairs? The 
advertiser would sell cars to those few 
who have enough will power to act on 
a bare appeal to reason. Yet if he 
makes people feel the thrill of speeding 
over fine country roads, through the 
woods, over the hills, or past blue lakes, 
if he imparts the hilarity of picnics, or 
if he appeals to the pride of owning a 
powerful and beautiful car, he will sell 
cars by the hundred. If he also gives 
a few logical reasons to justify the buy- 
ing of a car, he will sell still more. 

V 



Savings literature might just as well 
tell the working man that a savings ac- 
count is only the first step toward suc- 
cess and that the faster he accumulates 
a capital, the sooner he will be ready 
for the next step. It might well tell 
him that successful men build fortunes 
by studying their jobs, by giving the 
greatest possible service and thus secur- 
ing advancement, by advancing year by 
year to better positions, as well as by 
saving more money with t\ ry increase 
in pay. The savings talk* could get 
him interested in his work. They could 
fire him with ambition to adrance to bet- 
ter positions. They might urge him to 
maintain or improve his living condi- 
tions by making his income grow apace 
with his ever-increasing family ex- 
penses. They might show him how a 
stationary income for a man with a 
family is bound to lower his standards 
of living and cause discontent. They 
might well show him how fast his sav- 
ings will accumulate when he has enough 
to invest in good bonds, and how he can 
use the interest to help rebuild his sav- 
ings account for more investment. They 
might also show him how much faster 
he could save if he bought a home and 
had no rent to pay. 

By telling the depositor to save for 
investment the savings bank will lose 
the principal of some of its most profit- 
able accounts, but at the same time it 
will gain the accounts of hundreds of 
people who can thus see something to 
save for; it will also bring to life some 
dormant accounts and it will be able to 
retain the investors as fairly profitable 



‘The chief function of U 

to promote financial success, 
both individual and corporate. 
Their greatest purpose is to ex- 
tend all the banking service 
that men need for success to 
millions who do not know they 
need it or that they need more 
of it.” 
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“The interiors of most banks 
are cheerful and home-like, but 
the exteriors of too many give 
a cold, blank stare through 
barred windows that keeps out 
a thousand-fold more custom- 
ers than yeggmen.” 



customers. The savings bank is like a 
private school whose policy is to pro- 
mote and graduate its students rather 
than to retard their progress for more 
tuition. 

Even when the bank is advising men 
to sacrifice luxuries, it can use attract 5 ’ 
appeals. It can show him what really 
constitutes getting full value for his 
money, and thus make him enthusiastic 
about getting full value. It can stir his 
ambition to afford a better living and 
subtly teach him that he can afford to 
buy only those things which will not 
interfere with the regular substantial 
increase of his capital. It can tell hu- 
manly interesting stories of how men 
got ahead by buying only what they 
could afford, and how others were 
sorely inconvenienced by the retrograde 
of extravagance. 

Women are said to hold the purse 
strings of the nation. They spend about 
seventy per cent, of the money that 
goes for retailed goods. The woman’s 
account is therefore especially valuable. 
She can make it grow by patronizing 
bargain counters and by economizing in 
many other ways. What are the things 
a woman can save for? She can save 
to buy bonds and build up an income 
of her own, or she can save for house- 
hold conveniences and labor saving de- 
vices to enable her to get along com- 
fortably without help when help is 
scarce. She might save for a piano and 
music lessons for her children ; she 
might save for their college education; 
or she might do the saving for the whole 
fapaily. Savings bank advertising can 
suggest a hundred attractive things for 
!the woman to save for. 

Whatever the advertising teaches, it 



must subtly permeate the minds of the 
people with the idea that one can afford 
nothing that will interfere with the 
regular monthly and annual increase of 
the family’s capital or permanent in- 
vestment; it must also tactfully teach 
that a luxury is not an extravagance un- 
less it gives too little real satisfaction 
for the cost or unless the original cost or 
the upkeep — the car, the gas, or the 
maintenance of the motorists social po- 
sition — interferes with the regular in- 
crease of capital. The advertising lit- 
erature must also inspire confidence in 
the bank officers' willingness and ability 
to guide depositors in making invest- 
ment. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

If the commercial bank has a savings 
department, it can very profitably tell 
the savers how business-like and con- 
venient a checking account is and thus 
develop them into good customers for 
both departments. It should make them 
feel that the bank is building his suc- 
cess by extending his financial opera- 
tions. 

Much of the present commercial bank 
advertising tells people that the bank 
gives excellent service and that it has 
good banking connections. It says that 
bank credit is necessary to financial 
growth, but it tells neither how to build 
nor how to use it. It also tells the 
depositor in an impersonal way that 
the bank is interested in their success 
and that the officers are always prepared 
to give good counsel. 

What more can the advertising tell? 
To the new customer — a man who would 
rather watch a good base ball game or 
see a picture show than to read dry 
bank ads — it must tell interesting sto- 
ries of how other baseball fans like 
himself have built credit and made 
money on it. It must show how they 
have studied their jobs and advanced 
by giving service, how they were able to 
advance by building credit, and how 
they mdde money faster by borrowing 
it. It must fill him with the desire to 
do likewise. Right here some bankers 
will raise the objection that telling men 
they ought to bortow money wil’1 cau«e 
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great annoyance from men who want the 
bank to back impossible schemes. The 
bankers are probably right. But what 
I mean is that statement enclosures, 
mailed folders, and other advertising 
matter should both tell all the requisites 
for credit and make credit appear so 
attractive and profitable that men will 
qualify for it. 

Credit is more valuable than the can- 
cellation of old debts after a financial 
set-back. Robert Dollar lost the sav- 
ings of fifteen years at one blow. He 
got a job in a lumber camp and pro- 
ceeded to pay back some heavy debts 
that he could have cancelled. Because 
he did so, his employer made him a 
partner and gave him financial help. 
To-day he owns two fleets of ships on 
the Pacific Ocean and is the greatest 
exporter of lumber in America. Cap- 
tain Dollar is only one of the thousands 
of men who have valued credit so 
highly. 

Credit is extended to men who are 
in the habit of paying their debts 
promptly. Credit is based on their 
business ability and on their integrity. 
It is based on their health, their insur- 
ance, and their incomes. It is based 
upon their average checkins balance. 
It is curtailed for those who gamble 
or make social splurges beyond their 
incomes. It is extended more freely 
to those whose wives are thrifty, and 
to those who make substantial increase 
in their assets. 

Credit is a mind-easing assurance that 
all will be well in case of financial set- 
back. Unused it is free insurance 
against misfortune. It buys homes and 
saves rent; it buys securities and builds 
independence ; it buys stock in business 
and builds modest fortunes ; and it 
finances industries and builds those that 
are already great. 

What the banks should stress most is 
that credit building opens the way to 
promotion. To induce competition for 
the jobs higher up will increase produc- 
tion, and it will increase Cither the in- 
come or the buying poSver of those who 
do not win promotion. The banks can 
reduce economic loss and waste by mak- 
ing sane money habits become general. 



Banks finance both luxury and necessity 
industries; they finance transportation 
and local trade; and they profit most 
when industry and trade flourish. It is 
therefore to their interest to make the 
people want larger incomes in order to 
afford more good things and to have 
them, that is, buy all they can without 
interfering with their steady accumula- 
tion. 

Bank advertising can make progress 
and independence seem so attractive and 
desirable that the sacrifices involved will 
be unfelt. Probably the best method of 
operation is to tell humanly interesting 
stories of men and women who have 
won success. However, if stories of 
well known men are used, it will be nec- 
essary to show enough of the intensely 
human side of those men to overcome 
the prejudice against them. 

If the bank deals in securities, it can 
sell its customers safe investments. It 
can at least guide them in investing in 
homes, in business, and in securities of 
all kinds. It matters not what securi- 
ties or valuables a customer buys, it is 
up to the banker to sell him a safety 
deposit box to relieve his mind of worry. 
As soon as a man accumulates any con- 
siderable property, he should make a 
will, and moreover, there is every rea- 
son why he should appoint the trust de- 
partment (if there is a trust depart- 
ment) as his executor. A certain New 
York bank finds that most of its trust 
business comes from those who have 
safety deposit boxes. Obviously the 



“Credit is a mind-easing assur- 
ance that all will be well in case 
* of financial set-back. Unused 
it is free insurance against mis- 
fortune. It buys homes and 
saves rent; it buys securities 
and builds independence ; it 
buys stock in business and 
builds modest fortunes, and it 
finances industries and builds 
those that are already great." 
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trust department of a commercial bank 
has a fine source of business in the mail- 
ing lists of the checking depositors and 
safety deposit customers, especially if 
the bank has made it a policy to tell 
them how to get ahead rather than to 
merely tell them it is interested in their 
success. If the strictly commercial 
bank puts into its advertising a littie 
enlightenment about trusts and security 
investment, it can more effectively con- 
vince people that it is really interested 
in their success; thus it will win the 
confidence of the depositors and their 
friends. 

THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 

There will be comparatively few men 
who will either take active control of 
established businesses or embark in en- 
terprises of their own. These men will 
be the commercial bank's most impor- 
tant customers both because their per- 
sonal accounts will grow to considerable 
size and because their business accounts 
will come to the bank. Every year a 
large number of small concerns and 
some good-sized ones go to the wall be- 
cause. of bad business methods. Since 
the banks which finance these failures 
often lose heavily by them, it is of in- 
terest to all bankers to make sure that 
their business customers are operating 
rfh sound principles. It is impossible 
for the bank's officers to give much per- 
sonal attention to guiding the business 
of its customers, but would it not be 
profitable for the bank to issue booklets 
on management of factories, stores, and 
sales force, or up-to-date information on. 
business efficiency? Or could it not at 
least furnish lists of the best booklets or 
books on various business subjects? 
There is a special need for educational 
propaganda to those who are starting in 
business for themselves. The cost of 
such literature as would insure efficient 
management and steady growth of local 
business houses would be negligible com- 
pared with the resulting profits and in- 
surance against loss. 

THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 

The last stage in the successful busi- 
Jiess man’s career, and the principal 



stage in the progressive employee's ca- 
reer, is the consolidation of his surplus 
into a safe and diversified investment 
estate. This stage should culminate in 
the execution of his will, which should 
have been made early and been revised 
occasionally to suit new conditions. 

As age advances the active business 
man wants to reduce his activities ; he 
may want to travel or spend his spare 
time on his country estate. In either 
case he wants to be free frota all the 
details a trust company can take care 
of. In general the advertising that ex- 
plains these various services could make 
more vivid the freedom and relief that 
such services make possible. Students 
of advertising are coming to believe that 
the best way to sell any commodity or 
service is to sell the satisfaction, the 
freedom, the joy, or the fun obtained 
from using the commodity. Vacuum 
cleaner advertisers sell easy and clean 
work by showing pictures of a woman 
cleaning house in afternoon dress. The 
best phonograph advertising sells the 
fun of dancing and the pleasures of 
listening to the great masters of music 
instead of selling a piece of furniture 
with mechanism in it. 

Stories make the most interesting 
form of reading matter for old and 
young of all classes. Stories, then, of 
how men have enjoyed the freedom 
from the routine work of their estates, 
and stories of how they have enjoyed 
the convenience of travellers' checks, 
and of trusts that pay for the upkeep 
of real estate, and stories of how men 
make living trusts to provide for de- 
pendent relatives are effective business 
pullers for the trust department. Of 
course, not all the advertising should 
be in story form, that would be monot- 
onous, but more stories might well be 
used. 

The advertising for executorship of 
wills should make a man feel that in 
making a will he is, in one way, adding 
forty years to his life. His chief work 
in life is to provide a living for his 
family, and when he makes his will and 
provides a trust for the future, he is 
only making sure that his family will 
have an income no matter what hap- 
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pens to his business or his health. Al- 
lusions to death or disaster hare little 
place in trust advertising. They mere- 
ly detract from a man’s hope that he 
may be with his family for a good 
many years more. 

Probably the best arrangement a man 
can make is to create living trusts for 
the care of his property and for any 
dependents he may have outside his im- 
mediate family; he can provide in his 
will for the continuation of those trusts 
and for payment of his regular business 
or insurance income to his family. The 
will and trusts will then operate very 
nearly the same while he lives as after- 
wards, and with a minimum of trouble 
for his family when they are least fitted 
for it. 

ADVERTISING AND THE BANK 

It is hard to say how much advertis- 
ing a bank should use. The advertising 
matter can be so sparse and weak as to 
be entirely lost, and it might be so 
heavy as to eat up the profits of the 
bank. It should, nevertheless, be vig- 
orous enough to compete successfully 
with other advertising for the con- 
sumer’s money. The expense of it should 
be considered mainly as an investment, 
for it may take a savings or checking 
account two or three years to pay for all 
the initial and overhead expenses. The 
progressive bank is just like the pro- 
gressive man : its assets, its income, and 
its profits must grow all its life. There- 
fore it must make its services attrac- 
tive enough to compete with other ad- 
vertised services. 

The advertising matter addressed to 
those in the early stages of banking 
must not only tell people to save, it 
must induce them to worjc, to leprn and 
save. If it stimulates interest in work 
and creates desire to understand it, it 
will increase production. It will re- 
duce the cost of living by bringing more 
necessaries and luxuries within the 
range of all. Interest in work will 
stimulate invention and thus reduce the 
proportion of unskilled labor; at the 
same time it will increase the number 
of men fitted for the responsible posi- 



tions. There never have been enough 
good men for these positions. 

It is best for the young man to start 
at the bottom. The army camps demon- 
strated that every young man needs a 
certain amount of physical labor. When 
he marries, he adopts a life program of 
increasing expenditure and he also needs 
a life program of increasing income. 
Hard physical labor all his life will wear 
his body out and make him dependent 
on his family for support; it will also 
burden society with another unproduc- 
tive man. He should therefore advance 
from muscle to brain work. As his age 
advances, the chances for death increase 
and the amount of money his family 
needs also increases. Therefore his 
property and insurance must increase as 
he grows older. There will always be 
enough well-paid positions for every 
man with a family to maintain a good 
independent living. The modern short 
working day gives men time to think 
and study their jobs ; the general unrest 
is a sign that men think more now 
than they did before; and the banks 
can make a profit by getting them to 
advance and grow financially. 

It has been said that next to a man’s 
religion his finance is the most serious 
business of his life. If this is true, 
the bank ranks next to the church in its 
power to do good. Where the charities 



“Where the charities of the 
church alleviate poverty, the 
bank prevents it. Where, the 
church builds character by its 
uplifting influence, the bank 
can build character by promot- 
ing thrift, business ethics and 
an industrious spirit among the 
m asses. Banks can reduce rad- 
icalism and unrest; they can 
reduce waste from misguided 
finance, and they can make a 
profit on every bit of good they 
do.” 
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of the church alleviate poverty, the bank 
prevents it. Where the church builds 
character by its uplifting influence, the 
bank can build character by promoting 
thrift, business ethics and industrious 
spirit among the masses. Banks can re- 
duce radicalism and unrest ; they can re- 



duce waste from misiruided finance; and 
they can make a profit on every bit of 
good they do. It will then be highly 
profitable for the banks to make their 
services as attractive as possible and to 
develop men by fitting banking service 
to their needs. 



Trust Departments in National Banks 

Deciding Whether it is Wise to Open a Trust Department 

By Clay Herrick 

This is the second of two articles on this timely subject by the author of “Trust 
Companies; Their Organization, Growth and Management/’ The two articles will subse- 
quently be published in pamphlet form. — Editor. 



T HE National bank which has 
under consideration the advis- 
ability of opening a trust de- 
partment has on its hands a problem 
quite similar to that of a group of men 
who are proposing to organize a new 
trust company. 

The first question is whether or not 
there is really a field for the new pro- 
ject. Are the needs of the community 
in this respect already fully met? If 
not, is the amount of fiduciary business 
now in sight or capable of development 
sufficient to pay for the expense and 
added responsibility of the department? 
These questions may be correctly an- 
swered only by a careful survey of 
the local conditions, taking into consid- 
eration the size and character of the 
town or city, its prospects of growth, 
its education or possible education in 
the use of the corporate trustee, and 
the trust facilities already at its dis- 
posal. A small town with no particular 
prospects of growth, for example, will 
evidently afford opportunity for only 
one or two financial institutions of any 
kind. A city of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants may support several banks: how 
much trust business it may develop 
will depend upon the character of the 



inhabitants, their wealth, their attitude 
towards the corporate trustee, the skill 
with which their knowledge of and 
faith in the corporate trustee is cul- 
tivated. Ordinarily the small city, and 
for that matter larger cities in some 
parts of the country, offer little field 
for corporate trusts, and the fiduciary 
work available is confined to individual 
trusts. In large cities the problem is 
more confined to the amount of trust 
services already available. But here it 
may be observed that many large Na- 
tional banks already have a clientele 
which could furnish a large trust busi- 
ness provided the clients are not already 
attached elsewhere for their trust 
business. 

If it be decided that there is a field 
for such a department, the next ques- 
tion is whether after due consideration 
of the expense and added responsibility 
involved, the bank is prepared to 
launch the new enterprise properly, 
and to finance it over a period of years, 
if necessary, until it is on a really 
paying basis. 

In determining this question, we sug- 
gest the following considerations: 

1. While there are some points in 
common between fiduciary business and 
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ordinary banking, these are relatively 
few and insignificant; and in its es- 
sence, this is an entirely new field to 
the commercial banker. It differs much 
in principles, in usages, in technique, 
in legal and personal relations. Its suc- 
cessful operation requires men of 
technical knowledge and of years of 
special training in fiduciary matters. 
The relations extend far beyond those 
of debtor and creditor and creditor and 
debtor, to which the commercial banker 
is most accustomed, and involve new 
points of contact, new problems, differ- 
ent considerations. The successful 
commercial banker may sometimes de- 
velop into a good trust officer; but if 
he does so it will not be primarily be- 
cause of his commercial banking ex- 
perience, but because of his wider 
adaptability, his power to understand 
new relationships and to grasp new 
ideas. 

% 2. The responsibilities assumed are 

grave as well as new. As fiduciary the 
bank will be called upon to decide ques- 
tions which may involve the Comfort, if 
not the very means of subsistence, of 
children, invalids, the aged, women un- 
accustomed to business. If it accepts 
such business it does so upon the rep- 
resentation, expressed or implied, that 
it is properly equipped to handle it with 
skill of a high order. It is bound by 
law and by good morals to make good 
on that representation. If it is not 
equipped to do so, it is sailing under 
false colors. Aside from these consid- 
erations, gross lack of ability and pre- 
paredness would of course lead to mis- 
takes and losses, and criticism which 
would tell against the business already 
built up, if it did not involve more 
.serious results. It is to be considered, 
too, that a trust once undertaken is not 
as easily gotten rid of as a bank ac- 
count is. 

8. Trust business is usually of slow 
and gradual growth, and as a rule re- 
quires years to build to a considerable 
volume. It will not appear at hand 
ready-made upon the mere determina- 
tion of the management to open a trust 
department. New trusts will come as 
observation and experience demon- 
strates to the people that the bahk 



handles trusts well; and this process 
requires time. Much of the business 
will come from the execution of wills, 
and will not be available until the wills 
take effect. 

4. It follows that the bank establish- 
ing a trust department must be prepared 
to finance it over a period of years until 
it gets upon a self-supporting, paying 
basis. For some time, the exact length 
of which depends upon the existent con- 
ditiong in each case, it must be expected 
that the department will be a source of 
expense and not of profit. 

As against these adverse considera- 
tions, if the department is successful it 
may be expected that 

1. The business, when built up to a 
considerable volume, will provide steady 
and dependable earnings with a reason- 
able margin of profits. 

2. It will retain customers who other- 
wise might be attracted elsewhere, if 
r they become accustomed to go elsewhere 

for their fiduciary business. 

3. It will act as a feeder of business 
to other departments, because of the 
closer relationships formed and the 
wider acquaintance gained. 

PREPARATION FOR THE DEPARTMENT 

If it is decided to open the depart- 
ment, the first essential is the selection 
of a competent man, or competent men, 
to manage it, since all of the arrange- 
ments for the department should be in 
the hands of someone thoroughly fa- 
miliar with its needs. Too much em- 
phasis can hardly be placed upon the 
necessity of selecting a man specially 
fitted for the place by temperament, 
ability, knowledge and long training. 
He must have had the training and the 
capacity to thoroughly understand the 
principles, the details and the modus 
operandi of fiduciary business. He 
should be a lawyer and in addition 
should have had long experience in an 
active trust department. He will need 
a knowledge of human nature and thor- 
ough good sense. 

The trust officer must be provided 
with a well-trained and adequate force 
of clerks and assistants who know how 
to attend to the details properly. 
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The location and equipment of the 
trust department deserves careful study. 
The department should be separate, but 
it should be accessible. The arrange- 
ment should permit of private and con- 
fidential interviews for people do 
not like to talk over their private busi- 
ness affairs with others listening. The 
equipment of the department should be 
all that is necessary for neat, accurate 
and speedy work. 

In general, the department should be 
put upon a basis that will command 
respect and confidence, with reference 
to its physical appearance, its furniture 
and appointments, the method in which 
its work is put out, and the personnel 
of its officials and employees. The 
trust department must not be regarded 
as a more or less necessary “side line.” 
If it is so regarded in the bank, it must 
be expected that outsiders will reflect 
the same view. It should have the 
hearty co-operation of all departments. 

OPERATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The practical operation of the de- 
partment will of course not vary ma- 
terially from that of the same depart- 
ment of a trust company. But an estab- 
lished national bank opening a trust de- 
partment has at hand the material for 
rapidly building up a nucleus for the 
new line of business. A sensible first 
step would be to get the officers and 
directors to draw their wills, appoint- 
ing the bank as executor and trustee. 
Besides providing a source of future 
business, this will be a vital talking 
point in interesting outsiders, for if the 
bank’s own officers and directors are not 
converted to the idea, it will be difficult 
to interest others. With this start, the 
next solicitation may well include stock- 
holders and depositors. In the long run 
business obtained through wills may be 
expected to furnish a considerable part 
of the volume of business. It has been 
estimated that all property in a com- 
munity changes ownership once in about 
twenty-five years, largely through the 
execution of wills. 

Cultivation of business in living 
trusts, insurance trusts, special trustee- 
ships, will of course be pressed as ener- 
getically as possible. In some commu- 



nities there is a considerable field for 
the securing of various kinds of cor- 
porate trusts — transfer agencies and 
registrarships, fiscal agencies, etc. Care 
should be exercised, however, lest in the 
desire to obtain a volume of business 
the proper standards are in any way 
lowered. Character and confidence are 
the chief factors in building this busi- 
ness. Don't be tempted to act as trustee 
under worthless bond issues or as trans- 
fer agents for purely promotion stocks. 
Be on the lookout to avoid connection 
with projects that look plausible but 
are really questionable. 

OBTAINING A PERMIT 

The right to grant to national banks 
the power to act in fiduciary capacities 
is given to the Federal Reserve Board 
under section 11, subdivision (k) of the 
Federal Reserve Act as amended by the 
act of September 26, 1918. The pro- 
cedure for obtaining such powers by a 
national bank is explained in the 
Board's “Regulation F, Series of 1919." 

The first step is to write the Federal 
Reserve Board or any Federal Reserve 
Bank for a copy of the application 
form (Form 61). This form recites a 
formal application for the specific 
powers desired, based upon a resolution 
of the board of directors and duly 
signed by the officers. It calls for the 
name and location of the applying bank, 
the population of the city or town in 
which it is located, a statement of as- 
sets and liabilities, and a certified copy 
of the resolution of the board of direc- 
tors. When properly executed, the ap- 
plication is to be mailed to the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the district 
of the applying bank, and by him will 
be transmitted to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Before transmitting the appli- 
cation, the Federal Reserve Agent sup- 
plies certain information regarding the 
powers and regulations as to financial 
institutions exercising fiduciary powers 
under the laws of the state in which the 
applying bank is located, together with 
such information as he or his board or 
committee can give regarding the ap- 
plying bank and its officers, and also 
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his recommendations as to the accept- 
ance or rejection of the application. 

When received by .the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the application is first re- 
ferred to the counsel, who supplies cer- 
tain legal opinions and recommenda- 
tions. It then goes to a subcommittee, 
which supplies information based on 
national bank examiner’s reports, to- 
gether with its recommendations in the 
matter. With all of this information 
in due form, the application goes before 
the committee, and thence to the Board 
for final action. 

POWERS OBTAINABLE 

Under the Federal Reserve Act as it 
now reads, the Federal Reserve Board 
is authorized (sec. 11, k) "To grant by 
special permit to national banks apply- 
ing therefor, when not in contravention 
of state or local law, the right to act 
as trustee, executor, administrator, reg- 
istrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of 
estates, assignee, receiver, committee of 
estates of lunatics, or in any other "fidu- 
ciary capacity in which state banks, 
trust companies, or other corporations 
which come into competition with na- 
tional banks are permitted to act under 
the laws of the state in which the na- 
tional bank is located.” 

The Act further states, and as we 
have seen is justified by decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
so stating, that "Whenever the laws of 
such state authorize or permit the exer- 
cise of any or all of the foregoing 
powers by state banks, trust companies, 
or other corporations which compete 
with national banks, the granting to and 
the exercise of such powers by national 
banks shall not be deemed to be in con- 
travention of state or local law within 
the meaning of this Act.” 

As a practical matter, therefore, a 
national bank may apply for and, if 
adjudged competent, may receive any 
or all of the powers above enumerated, 
provided other corporations in the state 
may receive them, and in addition any 
other fiduciary powers which under the 
laws of the particular state are granted 
to trust companies or state banks. 

The Federal Reserve Act does not, 
however, go further than to permit to 



national banks the right to exercise fidu- 
ciary powers. The manner and terms 
of their exercise, the restrictions and 
regulations regarding their exercise, are 
matters of state legislation and adminis- 
tration ; and with reference to these, the 
national banks are subject to state au- 
thorities. The evident intent is to place 
state corporations and national banks 
in the same state upon an exactly equal 
footing in the exercise of trust powers. 
Article IX in the Regulations of the 
Board provides that "Nothing in these 
regulations shall be construed to give a 
national bank exercising the powers 
permitted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 1 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, any rights or privileges in 
contravention of the laws of the state 
in which the bank is located within the 
meaning of that Act.” The Board re- 
serves the right to revoke a permit if 
it is convinced that a bank has wilfully 
violated either state or national laws 
relating to the exercise of fiduciary 
powers. The Regulations of the Board 
also are subject to change by the Board, 
but not to the prejudice of obligations 
already undertaken in good faith. 

REGULATIONS 

"Regulation F, Series of 1919,” now 
in force, enumerates the rules under 
which national banks must operate when 
they exercise fiduciary powers. Such a 
national bank 

1. Must segregate all assets held in 
any fiduciary capacity from the general 
assets of the bank. 

2. Must keep a separate set of books 
and records showing in proper detail 
all transactions engaged in under au- 
thority of subsection 1 1 (k) . All books 
and records of the trust department 
shall be kept separate and distinct from 
other books and records of the bank. 
All accounts opened shall be so kept 
as to enable the national bank at any 
time to furnish information or reports 
required by the federal or state authori- 
ties. The books must be open at all 
times to inspection by such authorities; 
but with reference to state authorities 
this applies to the trust department 
only. 
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3. Must carry in a separate account 
all funds deposited or held in trust 
awaiting investment or distribution. 
Such funds may, however, be deposited 
in the commercial department of the 
bank to the credit of the trust depart- 
ment, provided that the bank first de- 
livers to the trust department, as col- 
lateral security, United States bonds, or 
other readily marketable securities 
owned by the bank, equal in market 
value to the amount of the funds so 
deposited. 

4. If the laws of the state require 
corporations acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity to deposit securities with the state 
authorities for the protection of private 
or court trusts, national banks so acting 
must comply with the state law. In 
such cases national banks shall not be 
required to execute the bond usually re- 
quired of individuals, if state corpora- 
tions under similar circumstances are 
exempt from this requirement. But na- 
tional banks are given power to execute 
such bond when required bv the laws of 
the state. Officers of the bank are also 
empowered to take oath or make affida- 
vit when the state law requires. 

5. Must have a capital and surplus 
at least equal to that required of state 
banks, trust companies and corporations 
exercising such powers. 

6. Must establish a separate trust de- 
partment, and place such department 
under the management of an officer or 
officers. 

7. Must keep the securities and in- 
vestments held in each trust separate 
and distinct from the securities owned 
by the bank, and separate and distinct 
one from another. 

8. Must place trust securities and in- 
vestments in the joint custody of two 
or more officers or other employees des- 
ignated by the board of directors of the 
bank, and all such officers and em- 
ployees shall be bonded. 

PROHIBITIONS 

National banks are forbidden to re- 
ceive in their trust departments deposits 
of current funds subject to check or 
the deposit of checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or other items for collection 
or exchange purposes. 

It shall be unlawful for any national 



banking association to lend any officer, 
director or employee any funds held in 
trust under the powers conferred by this 
section. The penalty is a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment not 
more than five years, or both. 

Trust funds may not be used by the 
bank in the conduct of its business, un- 
less securities have first been set aside 
in the trust department as collateral, as 
described above (3). 

INVESTMENT OF TRU8T FUNDS 

(a) Private Trusts. — Funds held in 
trust must be invested in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of the will, deed, 
or other instrument creating the trust. 
If the bank is given discretion in the 
matter, they may be invested only in 
those classes of securities which are ap- 
proved by the directors of the bank. If 
the creator of the trust does not specify 
and does not vest discretion in the bank, 
the funds may be invested in anv se- 
curities in which corporate or individual 
fiduciaries in the state in which the bank 
is located may lawfully invest. 

(b) Court Trusts. — When acting un- 
der appointment by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, the bank must make 
all investments under an order of that 
court, and copies of all such orders 
shall be filed and preserved with the 
records of the trust department. If, 
however, the court by general order 
vests a discretion in the n.ational bank 
to invest funds held in trust, or if under 
the laws of the state in which the bank 
is located corporate fiduciaries appoint- 
ed by the court are permitted to exer- 
cise such discretion, the national bank 
so appointed may invest such funds in 
any securities in which corporate or in- 
dividual fiduciaries in the state in which 
the bank is located may lawfully invest. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examiners appointed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency or designated 
by the Federal Reserve Board will be 
instructed to make thorough and com- 
plete audits of the cash, securities, ac- 
counts and investments of the trust de- 
partment of the bank at the same time 
that examination is made of the bank- 
ing department. 
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The Problem of the Banks and Their 

Employees 

By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 



T HREE elements enter into the 
problem of the banks and their 
employees. These are the great 
extension of the field of the bank (to- 
day) ; the consequent advance in the re- 
quirements made of the employee ; and 
the means by which these requirements 
are to be met. 

Great banks existed in nearly every 
nation before the war. They stood in 
close relation to the state, and they had 
international connections. But the 
world's business has now come to have 
a new importance if not a new existence. 
Nations have become allied by a com- 
mon interest which embraces not merely 
self-protection, but the promotion of 
production, of commerce and of every 
form of internal well-being. These are 
found to have international relations as 
to the channels of intercommunication 
are opened and the sources of supply 
and demand are determined in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

This has already produced important 
results. The banks have found the need 
of greatly increased resources, of 
branches, and of widely outlying con- 
nections. Their number has increased 
and consolidations are numerous. The 
demand for credit is constantly at the 
edge of the ability of the banks to meet 
it, even with their present resources. 
Managers are required to have exact 
and intimate knowledge of a far greater 
variety of industries than in the past, 
and also acquaintance with what are to 
them new methods both of business and 
of production in use in other lands, and 
newly opened lines of commerce. The 
fact that a given manufacturer or mer- 
chant may be ignorant of the language 
and trade customs of tl^e foreign coun- 
try to which he is sending his goods is 
of importance to his banker no less than 
to himself. The success or failure of 
the enterprise may turn upon it. Condi- 
tions which would justify domestic 
credit may render insolvent an enter- 



prise based on foreign trading. Of this 
there are already sufficient instances. 

The situation is also greatly compli- 
cated by the immense inflation of the 
currency of nearly every country in the 
world as the result of the issue of every 
form of governmental obligation. Gold 
has practically disappeared as a circu- 
lating medium, and values are every- 
where stated in terms of extreme insta- 
bility. This is a condition of first im- 
portance to the business world; it is 
vital to the banks both as immediately 
concerning themselves, and also because 
they must be largely responsible for 
guiding and hastening release from it, 
and the return of the nations to the 
sounder basis of hard money. This is a 
responsibility which cannot be lightly 
regarded or declined. 

Banks, especially in the country, have 
always been looked to for advice and 
aid in the making of investments. This 
has now become far more common be- 
cause of the wide diffusion of securities 
of all Icinds, especially those issued by 
the governments, and the inevitable 
change in the habits of the people in 
putting aside their savings. Though 
this is not a part of their legitimate bus- 
iness, many banks have become dealers 
in securities, which is at once a favor 
to the customer and a profit and a 
temptation to themselves. 

Banks have, especially to-day, a re- 
sponsibility not so generally recognized 
but which is very real, that of influenc- 
ing labor in its relations to capital. This 
is a critical situation. Because the bank 
stands in the community preeminently 
for capital, its attitude toward labor, 
even in the person of its own relatively 
few employees, is important. The bank 
does business primarily on the basis of 
good will. It may not always recognize 
this. It knows its power and may be- 
come selfish, cynical and arrogant. But 
when competition arises, or times of 
panic come, the bank that has not the 
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good will of the community is sure to 
suffer. Confidence and good will are 
closely allied. The confidence, of which 
every deposit is an expression, is that 
which to-day, when working people be- 
gin to have surplus earnings and so 
many have been led to buy Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift stamps, will now turn 
them to the banks both to open accounts 
and to seek aid in making investments. 
It is no small service to the community 
if the bank can help the working man, 
as he seeks to secure a home or to pro- 
vide for hard times or old age, to appre- 
ciate what becoming a capitalist himself 
means. 

WHAT BANKS REQUIRE OF EMPLOYEES 

This leads to the question of the re- 
quirements which the bank seeks in its 
employees. This may be stated in a few 
words. Trustworthiness of course is es- 
sential. This is generally understood to 
mean honesty: it involves also good 
habits, regularity, promptness, power of 
attention, common sense, and fidelity. 
All of which go to make up good char- 
acter. 

To these to-day is to be added a cer- 
tain amount of trained intelligence, a 
requirement hitherto not much re- 
garded, and perhaps for that reason not 
readily gained. The enlarged field of 
the bank's operations makes it impor- 
tant and in some departments essential. 
It will vary of course with the character 
of the individual bank, but it is becom- 
ing sufficiently common to justify its 
place in a modern outlook. 

More important and perhaps less con- 
sidered is that kind of good will which 
characterizes sustained interest in one's 
work, and leads every employee to do 
his best. The marked falling off both 
in the production and in the quality of, 
work which now is so extensively found 
in factories, following upon increased 
wages to the workman and his short- 
ened hours, goes far to prove that pro- 
ductive good will is not necessarily de- 
termined by wages. It is the product of 
many influences, most of them rather 
subtle and Indeterminate and some of 
them rarely recognized. But whatever 
it is that produces the desired condition 



or the lack of it, it is beyond question 
important, and should come into the 
category of requirements which the 
thoughtful employer must keep before 
him. 

POLICY OF THE BANK TOWARD 
EMPLOYEES 

This brings us, then, to the question 
of the relation of the bank to its em- 
ployees; what should be its policy, and 
what methods should it adopt to secure 
the best permanent results? 

Some employers are very much afraid 
of “putting ideas into the heads'' of 
their people; not only by outsiders do- 
ing this, but by doing this themselves. 
Much of the work of the bank is of a 
stereotyped nature. It is largely routine. 
All the bank wants for this is men who 
can do their work accurately, and who 
will always be in their place. If they 
will be content when their salary reaches 
a certain modest sum so that they can 
have a little home and bring up a fam- 
ily, they will not complain. Ambition 
is not necessary, imagination would be 
a hindrance, and smartness a nuisance. 
But now a change has come. The old 
positions remain and are greatly multi- 
plied. Modern requirements necessitate 
a large number of employees of limited 
ability and intelligence, for unskilled or 
purely routine work. They can gener- 
ally be obtained, and with a little teach- 
ing become sufficiently competent. But 
in addition others of higher grade and 
larger possibilities must now be found. 
The supply of these is so limited that 
some of the larger banks have estab- 
lished courses of study in connection 
with the bank, to which they are look- 
ing for the development of the more 
promising of their present staffs, and 
for the training of those who may be 
wanted for special positions, especially 
in branches and where a bank seeks en- 
larged business in other countries. The 
universities also # are responding to the 
new need, and are establishing business 
departments where special courses are 
offered for students who have banking 
in view. 

The need of such special advanced 
training cannot be better set forth than 
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in the words of Mr. Amos Tuck of Mon- 
roe & Co., the American bankers in 
Paris, when giving the money to found 
the Tuck School in connection with 
Dartmouth College. The school was to 
be established “in the interest of college 
graduates who desire to engage in af- 
fairs rather than to enter the profes- 
sions.” It was to furnish them with 
a preparation equivalent in its purpose 
to that obtained in the professional or 
technical schools. He laid special em- 
phasis on certain principles. These are 
“absolute devotion to the career which 
one selects, and to the interests of one's 
superiors or employers; the desire to 
do more rather than less than one's re- 
quired duties ; perfect accuracy and 
promptness in all undertakings, and ab- 
sence from one's vocabulary of the word 
‘forget*; never to vary a hair's breadth 
from the truth nor from the path of 
strictest honesty and honor, with per- 
fect confidence in the wisdom of doing 
right as the surest means of achieving 
success.” 

This need is now coming to be rec- 
ognized, and the movement to meet it 
has extended to the universities. It 
links up with the public demand to se- 
cure as close connection as possible be- 
tween all education and lie require- 
ments of daily life, a demand which may 
easily become excessive and inimical to 
the best objects of education, but which 
has much to be said in its support and 
which will surely be beneficial. 

SECURING THE BEST RESULTS 

Given, then, the work to be done and 
the training of the employee so far pro- 
vided, what remains to the management 
in order to secure the best results? 

The banks in their administration 
seem to stand entirely apart from the 
labor question which is perpetually agi- 
tating the rest of the world. There are 
rumors of strikes in banks in other coun- 
tries, but they attract little attention. 
They seem utterly novel and excep- 
tional. The important fact is that while 
the banks employ few wage-earners, and 
their contact with the public is not so 
close or at so many points as is that of 
other businesses, human nature is the 



same ; and because the relation does not 
to-day demand consideration and is not 
troublesome, there may be the more rea- 
son for giving it attention. The fact 
that their employees can almost every- 
where, at least in the cities, be counted 
by the hundred, and that because of the 
rapid growth of the banks they are 
largely young men, they are sure to re- 
spond to the temper of the times, and 
to know and be able ‘to estimate the 
influences and projects that are in the 
air. Neither their ignorance nor their 
indifference to these can be counted on. 

There are many devices for meeting 
the unrest of labor in the various manu- 
facturing corporations. Many are 
manifestly superficial or to meet emer- 
gencies. Some bear witness to a sincere 
purpose to secure permanent peace, but 
fail because they do not reach the roots 
of the difficulty. The experiments have 
brought to light two elements of the 
situation that are widely recognized and 
fundamental. One is the power of a 
clear and constant recognition on the 
part of the workman of the intimate re- 
lation of his work to the work of his 
fellows and to the final product of the 
business. This has already been carried 
out in some industries with such results 
as to establish its value. 

Another, earlier asserted and even 
more extensively demanded, is a share 
in the management. At once it appears 
that while possibly the relatively impor- 
tant relations of the work of the indi- 
vidual in the bank and the work of his 
fellows to the business of the bank 
is sufficiently known to all, a share in 
the management is in the nature of the 
case both undesirable and impossible. 
The chief officers are few in number, 
are carefully selected, and are excep- 
tionally experienced. Their duties can 
hardly be distributed, and cannot be 
transferred. The directors are a class 
by themselves, and are chiefly valuable 
because they represent outside business. 
They have little to do with the manage- 
ment. 

Yet the feeling behind the demand 
remains. Call it the Zeit £eut if you 
will. Eager growing ability, especially 
in the world to-day, reaches after some 
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understanding of the task, both in rela- 
tion to the world at large and to one’s 
own future, and some directing share in 
its application. It has been proved that 
even “welfare” aid in the way of better 
housing and noonday meals, or provi- 
dent funds, does not satisfy unless it is 
more or less in the hands of those to be 
benefited by it. Profit-sharing or op- 
portunity to purchase stock alike fall 
short, and occasional, even generous, 
“bonuses” in the form of doles, much 
as the money may be needed, do not 
meet the situation. 

GIVING EMPLOYEES PERSONAL 
RECOGNITION 

It remains to find some way to give 
to all bank employees quite as fully as 
to other men some sense of personal 
recognition, some appeal to individual 
ambition, some opportunity for personal 
touch with the business of the bank in 
its larger relations. 

This means that the bank much be 
regarded by its officers as something 
more than a means of making money. 
It has an important place in the life 
of the community; it sustains and pro- 
motes its business and industries ; it 
strengthens the character and guards 
the good name of the citizens, as it pro- 
tects business credit. To-day it is reach- 
ing out in the larger business, and has 
already become a leading factor in the 
commerce and prosperity of the world. 
Bankers are, as never before, called to 
be men of vision. Their own sons have 
in the past shown small desire to share 
their fathers’ occupation, because it had 
few attractions for them. As a money- 
making device it did not interest them. 
Generally, they had money enough in 
sight already, and it meant nothing 
more. To-day it can demand their 
worthiest effort, if it is rightly viewed. 

This is equally true if applied to the 
men who are doing the work. They and 
their work can be related in one way 
and another to these larger aims. They 
too can be given something of vision, 
and can be brought into touch with the 
benefits which the bank renders. It 
meets a human need that is beneficial 
and natural. 



To a limited degree and in a single 
relation the establishing of branch 
banks gives this opportunity to a few 
picked men. But even this is carefully 
restricted, and if the truth were told it 
would be found that in the larger banks 
certain men bearing official names and 
in relatively high position are little 
more than superior clerks, having small 
initiative and little if any interest in the 
ultimate result of the business of the 
bank, and often no guarantee of per- 
manence. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS IN BU8INESS 

The day of the old-time apprentice 
who lived in his master’s household and 
sometimes married his daughter has 
long since gone. Power machinery and 
the corporation have created the new 
conditions. These must be dealt with, 
and their limitations, as they appear in 
the alienation of labor and capital and 
the wide social unrest, fairly and hon- 
estly attacked. 

In 1911 when the great railway strike 
occurred in England the London and 
South Western Railroad was not dis- 
turbed. The men on that road knew 
the general manager so well and trusted 
him so completely that the whole body 
stood loyal. The heads of many busi- 
ness corporations have discovered tin 1 
importance of this personal touch and 
are seeking to establish it with their 
employees. They are assuring to them 
free personal access. They go much 
among them and miss no opportunity of 
showing personal interest. They guar- 
antee permanency of employment and 
prospect of advance for every one who 
shows himself fit. In short, they keep 
uppermost the human side of the rela- 
tion; and that lies at the very center 
of the problem. 

It was to meet an obvious necessity 
that the National City Bank of New 
York when it planned to go extensively 
into foreign business, and competent 
clerks could not be found, should open 
under its own roof a special school for 
its employees. This has grown greatly 
and proved a success. The Canadian 
Bankers Association has established re- 
lations with Queens University of 
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Kingston which offers examinations in 
banking courses to meet the needs of the 
banks ; and our American universities 
are offering extensive courses in similar 
lines. But as yet little is done to spread 
the impression that the banks offer a 
career to ambitious and educated young 
men not less worthy than do the profes- 
sions, where high culture, knowledge of 
foreign languages, and advanced special 
attainments are appreciated and where 
the staff as a whole may find a perma- 
nent career that is worthy of their best 
endeavor and is exceptionally sure of 
fit reward. 

The time has come when the mana- 
gers are taking a new and broad view 
of their business and position and begin 
to realize that they must surround 
themselves with men who are capable of 
similar outlook. 

All this, however, is a matter of ad- 
justment. If the purpose is there, a 
way will be found ; and the very attempt 
will quicken interest and create a vital- 
ized atmosphere. 

Certain is it that when faithful men 
are seen running down in vigor of body 
and mind from the effect of a treadmill 
life, as unfortunately has been too 
often the case in banks ; when here 
and there another breaks down or goes 
wrong from worry over his inability be- 
cause of inadequate salary to support 
his family or to pay the mortgage on his 
home ; or in a great banking house a cul- 
tured woman in an important position 
attained by faithful service sees nothing 
before her, and on occasion works six- 
teen hours uninterruptedly without any 



recognition ; and when sons of bank 
presidents have no desire to succeed 
their fathers, and can rarely be found 
in that position, the fact that there are 
no strikes and no noisy discontent by 
no means proves that there is no reason 
for regarding one’s self removed from 
the problems of the day, atid exempt 
from disturbance. 

A BETTER VIEW OP “WALL STREET*’ 

Unhappily, and with much injustice 
in the United States, “Wall Street” as 
a generic term has been made a name 
of ill -omen to the country. It is already 
in the way of removing the stigma, and 
our leading bankers, equally with the 
masters of certain great industries, are 
showing the spirit and finding the way 
to raise the level of the common life and 
once more to establish enduring peace. 
It is certain that such peace will not 
come by the “concurrence of fortuitous 
events” or without the intelligent action 
of our wisest and best men. Early in 
the war one of the most brilliant of the 
British generals, addressing a school of 
young officers, said: “Remember that 

though you are officers and the men are 
privates, still we are all comrades in 
the great dangers and the great strug- 
gle. Make the men feel that you real- 
ize this comradeship and love it. Do 
not overlook the fact that the British 
soldier has a great soul, and can appre- 
ciate what courage, honor, patriotism 
and self-sacrifice mean.” Other men 
also have “a soul,” and camaraderie 
is the open door to it for men who 
would lead. 
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Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



'T'HE Christmas Savings Club move- 
ment seems to gain each year. 
Some bankers scoff at it, others feel 
that it is a valuable "feeder” to the 
other departments of the banks. As a 
mere Outsider I know little of the pros 
and cons, but I can't help feeling that 
any movement that brings new people 
into touch with a bank is worthy of be- 
ing worked to the point where a paying 
percentage of these new people are 
made into regular customers. If a 
Christmas Savings Club isn’t accom- 
plishing that I should say that it isn't 
being run right. 

o . 

I have watched with interest the de- 
velopment of advertising among the 
smaller banks. There has been a great 
improvement in the past five years, in 
fact I think some of the smaller banks 
have advanced further than some of the 
larger ones in making their advertising 
"human.” After all, the relations be- 
tween a bank and its customers are very 
personal and there is a great deal of 
real personal service performed by a 
bank for its customers that the latter 
appreciate warmly and which would at- 
tract many new customers if the facts 
were properly brought out in the bank's 
advertising. There is too much general- 
izing on the word "service” — it can 
easily be made specific. 

o 

One of the banks in a city I visit fre- 
quently has a large and growing safe 
deposit department, which they adver- 
tise constantly. In this advertising 
they do not feature the protection af- 
forded by steel and concrete half as 
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much as they do the protection afforded 
by the "experience and training” of the 
officers and clerks in charge of the de- 
partment. They tell me that they have 
found this advertising to have been very 
effective, and they hear frequent refer- 
ences to it. It seems to me that the 
psychology of it is that people take the 
"steel and concrete” part of it as a mat- 
ter-of-course, while the further thought 
of trained, experienced human watch- 
fulness makes the guardianship of their 
valuables seem far more complete and 
real. o 

One of the commercial banks in my 
city makes a practice of sending out 
with its customers' monthly statements 
some brief, well-worded bit of advertis- 
ing matter for one of the other depart- 
ments of the bank. One month it may 
be a few words about the Savings De- 
partment; another time it is the Safe 
Deposit Department; and again it may 
be a brief word about Trade Accept- 
ances. These bits of advertising reach 
the customer at a time when his mind 
is turned toward banking matters — and 
the plan is working out well. 

o 

I met an "old line” banker a while 
ago and in the course of the conversa- 
tion he smiled benevolently and said 
that his bank and the only other bank 
in town were "in no sense competitors, 
but worked together in perfect har- 
mony,” and then he spent the next fif- 
teen minutes "panning” the other bank, 
its methods, its officers, directors, his- 
tory and prospects. If that was his 
idea of "harmony” I should hate to see 
him really "compete.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Collection of Checks at Par by 
Federal Reserve Banks 

American Bank & Trust Co. v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, United 
States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, November, 1920. 

U NDER section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may receive checks 
for collection, but they must collect them 
at par and are not allowed to pay ex- 
change charges. Section 13 declares 
that “no such charges shall be made 
against the Federal Reserve Banks.*’ 

It is held that the banks, on which 
checks held by a Federal Reserve Bank 
are drawn, refuse to remit for such 
checks at par by mail; the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is acting within its author- 
ity in presenting such checks for pay- 
ment over the counters of the drawee 
banks. And they are authorized to in- 
cur any necessary expense in making 
collections in this manner. The object 
of the clause prohibiting Federal Re- 
serve Banks from paying exchange 
charges is not to conserve the assets of 
the Federal Reserve Banks but to bring 
about a universal par clearance system. 

It is also held that, where an action is 
started against a Federal Reserve Bank 
in a state court, the action may be re- 
moved to the United States courts. 

OPINION 

GRUBB, District Judge — This is an 
appeal from a decree in equity of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of Georgia, dis- 
missing the bill or petition for want of 
equity. The suit was originally brought 
in the Superior Court of Fulton County, 
Georgia, and was removed to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia, by the 
appellee, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. The appellants were State 
banks of Georgia, not members of the 
Federal Reserve System. The relief 



prayed for in the petition filed *in the 
State Court was an injunction against 
the appellees, restraining them from col- 
lecting checks drawn on appellants “ex- 
cept in the usual and ordinary channel 
of collecting checks through correspond- 
ent banks or clearing houses,” the pur- 
pose being to prevent collection through 
agents presenting the checks over the 
banks’ counter. The appellants moved 
to remand the cause to the State Court 
which was denied, and the bill was dis- 
missed on the appellees’ motion to dis- 
miss for want of equity. The appeal 
presents the questions of the correct- 
ness of the rulings of the District Court 

(1) in refusing to remand the case, and 

(2) in dismissing the bill on the merits, 
(l) The jurisdictional amount is 

conceded to be present. There was no 
diversity of citizenship claimed. Re- 
moval was granted because the cause 
was considered to be one arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. This because (1) the defend- 
ant, the Federal Reserve Bank, was in- 
corporated under an Act of Congress, 
and was neither a railroad corporation, 
nor a national banking association ; and 
(2) because the appellants’ petition or 
bill, as amended, introduced a federal 
question into the record, in that it 
charged the acts of the defendants, 
sought to be enjoined, to be ultra vires 
of the powers of the appellee, the Re- 
serve Bank, granted by the Federal Re- 
serve Act and its amendments. If the 
District Court had original jurisdiction 
of the cause of action for either or both 
of the reasons mentioned, the cause was 
properly removed. The appellants con- 
tend that the Federal Reserve Bank is 
a national banking association, the pres- 
ence of which as a party defendant 
would not introduce a question arising 
under the laws of the United States, and 
that there is no other such question pre- 
sented by the appellants* petition or 
bill. 

We think the United States District 
Court had original jurisdiction of the 
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cause of action for both of the reasons 
assigned. The case of Osborn vs. Bank 
of the United States, 9th Wheat. 738, 
supported by many subsequent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, settles the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court in cases in which one of the 
parties is a corporation, which owes its 
creation to an Act of Congress, unless 
another Act of Congress has withdrawn 
such jurisdiction. Nor is it important 
whether the federal incorporation occu- 
pies the position of plaintiff or of de- 
fendant in the action. This is true un- 
less a long line of Supreme Court de- 
cisions, in which jurisdiction was sus- 
tained upon this ground, without ref- 
erence to the position of the corpora- 
tion in the line-up of the parties, be dis- 
regarded. From this follows the righ* 
of a federal incorporation made defend- 
ant in a cause in a State Court, to re- 
move the cause to the Federal Court, 
unless prohibited by an Act of Con- 
gress. Texas Sc Pacific R. R. Co. vs. 
Cody, 166 U. S. 606-609; Washington 
& Idaho R. R. Co. vs. Coeur D’Alene 
Rv. Co., 160 U. S. 177-193. Con- 
gress has withdrawn jurisdiction only 
in cases of railroad companies and* 
national banking associations. The con- 
tention of appellants is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta is a na- 
tional banking association within the 
meaning of the Act of July 12, 1882, C. 
290; the Judiciary Act of March 3, 
1887, as corrected by the Act of August 
13, 1888, C. 886, Sec. 4; and by Section 
24 of the Judicial Code of 1911. The 
prohibiting clause of the latter is: — 
“and all national banking associations 
established under the laws of the United 
States shall for the purpose of all other 
actions against them, real, personal, or 
mixed, and all suits in equity, be deemed 
citizens of the States in which they are 
respectively located.” If this language 
applies to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
it withdraws jurisdiction from the Fed- 
eral Courts, in cases in which they are 
parties, and in which no other ground 
of jurisdiction appears in the record. 
We do not think it can be held to apply. 
At the time of the original limitation 
of jurisdiction in the Act of July 12, 
1882, and at the time of its renewals in 



the Judiciary Act of 1887, and in the 
Judicial Code of 1911, Federal Reserve 
Banks were unknown. The only na- 
tional banking associations then existent 
were the national banks organized under 
the national banking laws. The ques- 
tion is whether Congress intended to in- 
clude within this designation banks to 
be subseouentlv created of the nature 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. The an- 
swer will depend upon t^e result of a 
comparison instituted between the na- 
tional banks and the reserve banks, and 
is to be determined, not so much by 
points of identitv (for all banks have 
many such) but by points of difference. 
The important differences between na- 
tional banks and reserve banks, so far 
as the solution of this question is con- 
cerned are ( 1 ) the disparity in the num- 
ber of each class and (2) that the re- 
serve banks are banks of deposit and 
discount for other banks only and not 
for the general public. There are manv 
other important differences but we think 
the two mentioned are determinative. 
The one class, small in number, acts as 
governmental fiscal agencies with no 
general clientele; the other class serves 
the public generally and locally, and are 
necessarily numerous. That all the 
provisions of the National Banking Act 
could be made applicable appropriately 
or safely to the class of reserve banks 
is clearly impossible. Yet the same rea- 
soning that would apply the limitation 
of jurisdiction imposed upon national 
banks to reserve banks would make it 
necessary to apply all other limitations 
against the grants in favor of national 
banks to reserve banks. If the reserve 
banks are national banking associations 
within the meaning of the Act of July 
12, 1882, and its successors, for one 
purpose, they are so for all purposes 
of the national banking laws. Such a 
conclusion would be a dangerous one, 
and lead to unforseeable consequences. 
We think it safer to conclude that Con- 
gress intended national banking associa- 
tions to include only those that were 
then being created or those of a kindred 
nature that might thereafter be created; 
and that the differences between ordi- 
nary banks of deposit and discount with 
the public as customers and banks 
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whose only permissible stockholders and 
customers are the government and other 
banks, and which are more governmental 
agencies than private institutions, are 
not within the purview of national bank- 
ing associations, as contemplated by 
Congress when it enacted the limitation 
upon the jurisdiction of national bank- 
ing associations. In view of the paucity 
in number of the reserve banks, and 
their more intimate relation to the gov- 
ernment, and their more remote contact 
with the general public, Congress may 
well have found reason not to withdraw 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts 
from them by reason of their federal 
incorporation ; though it had done so in 
the case of national banks. There is 
no express withholding of such juris- 
diction. To imply it, wouuld necessarily 
lead to other implications, so far-reach- 
ing and difficult to anticipate, that we 
do not think it should be implied. 

If the fact of federal incorporation 
of the Reserve Banks confers jurisdic- 
tion on the Federal Court, the fact that 
the officers of the appellee bank are 
made individual co-defendants with it 
and that they are citizens of Georgia, 
does not prevent removal. Matter of 
Dunn, 212 U. S. 374. 

(2) The amendment to the bill or 
petition of appellants charged that the 
acts of the appellees sought to be en- 
joined, if committed, would be commit- 
ted in exce- of the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, and in 
violation of the provision of the Federal 
Reserve Act. Paragraph 9 of the 
amendment charges that “the coercive 
measures, now threatened, are not only 
not authorized or required by the terras 
of the Federal Reserve Act, which in- 
cludes the charter of defendant reserve 
bank, but express provision is found 
therein for the performance of all clear- 
ing house functions, therein imposed in 
the regular way and through orderly 
banking channels, applicable to non- 
member banks, as well as member banks. 
Wherefore plaintiffs charge that the 
threatened coercive measures are ultra 
vires the charter of defendant Reserve 
Bank and the execution thereof by the 
individual defendants would be illegal 
and should be enjoined.” The purpose 



of the petition or bill was not to en- 
force the collection of compensation for 
services availed of by the defendant 
reserve bank at their reasonable value 
under the common law right. It was 
to compel the defendant bank to avail 
itself of such services, or, as an alter- 
native, to abstain from handling the 
plaintiff’s check for collector. The bill 
prayed that the defendant bank be en- 
joined from presenting petitioners’ or 
plaintiffs’ checks for collection in any 
but the usual way through correspond- 
ence and remittance. Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act provided that “no 
such charges (for remission) shall be 
made against the Federal Reserve 
Banks.” Appellants' contention is that 
this prohibition prevents the Federal 
Reserve Banks from expending money 
in any way for the collection and re- 
mission of the proceeds of checks and 
drafts, drawn on non-member and non- 
depositing banks and that any attempt 
to collect such checks and drafts, by 
presenting them over the counter to 
drawee banks, which would not remit 
for them at par, was unauthorized and 
ultra vires of the powers of the Re- 
serve Banks, under the Federal Reserve 
Act; and appellants ask that the de- 
fendant bank be enjoined from handling 
such checks and drafts in the manner 
stated for that reason. Appellee, the 
Reserve Bank, asserts its right under the 
same provision of the Federal Reserve 
Act, to collect such checks and drafts 
by any method, provided it makes no 
payments to remitting banks for serv- 
ices in remitting. Plaintiffs’ cause of 
action was the alleged wrong asserted 
by them to be caused by such collec- 
tions. One ground upon which the 
wrong was urged, is that the Reserve 
Bank is forbidden by the Reserve Act 
to make collection of checks and drafts 
in this manner. This presents for de- 
cision the proper construction of the 
quoted provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and it was presented in the 
plaintiff's own statement of their cause 
of action in the amendment to the bill 
and not as suggested or anticipated de- 
fence which the defendants might be ex- 
pected to set up as an answer to the 
plaintiffs’ cause of action. The solution 
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‘More Acres per Hour” 

Means More Dollars per Acre 



The farmer who would make a profit 
must watch his labor costs carefully. To 
make a fair and legitimate profit he must 
reduce the cost of farming per acre to a 
minimum. In doing so the tractor is his 
greatest help— in fact, a necessity. 



We urge the bankers 
of America to investi- 



gate carefully the pos- 
sibilities of the modern 
farm tractor. We be- 
lieve that the future of 
American agriculture 
rests upon the develop- 
ment of powerfarming. 
The sooner the farmer 
is aided in placing his 
farm on a power basis, 
the sooner will he be- 
come the prosperous 
citizen he should be. 
The banker should not 
hesitate to lend finan- 
cial assistance in the 
purchase of a good 
tractor. 



— has increased yields 
and cut down costs on 
thousands of farms. In 
an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, the 
Wallis has brought 
greater prosperity to 
the purchaser because 
of its reliable power and 
willingness to work. 
Wallis power means 
more acres per hour — 
and that means more 
dollars per acre to the 
farmer. 



Wallis — Americas 
Foremost Tractor 



We will gladly send 
literature to any banker 
who wishes to study 
the Wallis and its value 
to the farmer. A card 
will bring immediate 
response. 



J. I. Case Plow Works Company 

Dept. A861, Racine, Wisconsin 







- more acres per hour 



NOTICE: We want the public to know that tilt 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is madt by the J. /. CASE PLOW WORKS 
COMPANY of Racine , Wisconsin , and is 
NOT the product of any other company with 
“/• CASE ” as part of its corporate name 
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of this question depends upon the con- 
struction to be given Sections 13 and 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act and not 
merely to a chartered power of the de- 
fendant bank. The plaintiffs having in- 
jected this federal question into their 
statement of their cause of action, the 
case was thereby made removable, as 
one arising under the laws of the United 
States. 

We think the District Court of the 
United States properly entertained ju- 
risdiction for both reasons. 

Coming to the merits, the appellants* 
cause of action is the prevention by 
injunction of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta from collecting checks drawn 
on appellants* banks, in any other way 
than by correspondence and the* remit- 
ting of the proceeds of the check by 
the bank on which it was drawn. The 
usage of the complaining banks had 
been to make a deduction from the 
amount of the check in remitting the 
proceeds to cover the so-called "ex- 
change,** or cost of remitting This 
charge could only be applied in cases 
in which the check was forwarded 
through the mails to the drawee bank. 
If the check was presented over the 
counter of the drawee bank either by the 
payee or his agent, the full amount of 
the check was required to be paid, and 
the drawee bank was defeated in its en- 
deavor to collect exchange on it. The 
purpose of the bill was to prevent the 
Federal Reserve Bank from handling 
checks on appellants and on other non- 
member state banks except through the 
regular channel of correspondence or 
clearing. Section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended prohibited the 
Federal Reserve Bank from paying for 
the cost of remission. Consequently it 
was disabled from collecting through the 
regular channel from all banks which in- 
sisted on deducting for the cost of re- 
mission. In the case of all such banks 
it had the alternative of not handling 
their checks at all or of presenting them 
for collection over the counters of the 
drawee banks by agents, express com- 
panies or the postal authorities. One 
contention of the appellants is that the 
Federal Reserve Act prohibited the Re- 
serve Banks from handling any check, 



the collection of which entailed any ex- 
pense, to whomsoever payable; and that 
their endeavor to collect checks by pre- 
senting them at the counter of the 
drawee was ultra vires, because expense 
was necessarily incident to that method. 
Another contention of appellants is that 
though the Federal Reserve Bank had 
the lawful right to handle such checks 
it was making or intending to make an 
oppressive use of its right, by so exer- 
cising it as to amount to coercion or 
duress and with a wrongful and ma- 
licious motive. 

If the Federal Reserve Bank had 
availed itself of the services of the com- 
plaining banks in the remission of the 
proceeds of checks sent them for col- 
lection through the mails, in view of 
their known usage to deduct for ex- 
change it would have been liable for the 
reasonable value of such services, ex- 
cept for the statutory inhibition against 
it. The purpose of the bill, however, is 
not to collect compensation for services 
rendered and to which the banks had a 
property right; but to compel the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to avail itself of 
services, which it was unwilling to and 
disabled from accepting, by restraining 
it from using any method which did not 
require the use of such services. Com- 
plaining banks had no property right 
that was infringed by the refusal of the 
Federal Reserve Bank to avail itself of 
their services in remitting or that a 
court of equity could be called upon 
to protect. It was under no legal duty 
to accept the services of the complaining 
banks, even had there been no statutory 
obstacle to its doing so. It also had the 
legal right to present the checks of the 
complaining banks to them for payment 
singly or in numbers over their counters 
and it was the absolute duty of the com- 
plainfng banks to pay the full amount 
of such checks without deduction, when 
so presented. This is disputed by ap- 
pellants only because of the statutory 
prohibition against the Federal Reserve 
Banks paying the cost of remission of 
the proceeds of checks collected by it. 
It is contended that this provision not 
only prohibited the Reserve Banks from 
paying exchange to remitting banks on 
which the checks were drawn: but also 
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from paying expense of any kind or to 
any person for collecting checks; and 
that as a consequence the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were without power to han-* 
die any checks for collection, where such 
collection was attended with expense of 
any kind. If so, it would follow that 
the endeavor to collect checks over the 
counter through paid agents was within 
the prohibition of the Federal Reserve 
Act as amended and ultra vires. 
Whether appellants* construction of the 
prohibiting clause is correct depends 
upon the purpose it was intended to sub- 
serve. Appellants' contention is that 
its purpose was to conserve the assets 
of the Reserve Bank. Appellees' con- 
tention is that it was to aid in accom- 
plishing a uniform par clearance sys- 
tem. In view of the purpose of Con- 
gress to effect the latter object, we 
think the appellees' construction is the 
correct one, and that the prohibition is 
limited to a charge against and payment 
of the charge to a remitting bank, and 
does not prevent the Federal Reserve 
Banks from expending money for col- 
lection of checks in any other way in 
an endeavor to accomplish a uniform 
system of par clearance. It follows 
that the acts of the Federal Reserve 
Bank complained of are within its legal 
powers. Conceding that they were ultra 
vires solelv because entailing an unau- 
thorized disposition of the banks' as- 
sets, the appellants and intervenors, 
who were neither stockholders nor cred- 
itors of the Reserve Bank, would have 
no standing to complain of such a dis- 
position, because of a collateral injury 
to them. The right to make complaint 
on that ground would be confined to 
the United States or to individuals who 
were injured by the depletion of the 
banks* assets. If the purpose of the 
prohibition was altogether to save ex- 
pense to the Federal Reserve Banks and 
if the Statute evinced no policy to pre- 
vent the Reserve Banks from handling 
checks of non-members and non-depos- 
iting banks, if it incurred no expense; 
the mere incidental injury that appel- 
lants suffered from the handling of 
such checks, would give it no right to 
complain of an expenditure from which 
it could suffer no injury. The Federal 



Reserve Act does not only not evince 
a purpose to deny to the Reserve Bank 
the power to collect checks of non-mem- 
ber and non-depositing banks, but ex- 
hibits a general policy to encourage a 
uniform and universal system, of par 
clearance, which could only be accom- 
plished by conferring power upon the 
Reserve Bank to handle checks drawn 
on all banks upon any terms that might 
be essential except the payment to the 
remitting bank of compensation for re- 
mitting. 

The appellants contend further that, 
even if the Federal Reserve Bank had 
the right to handle checks of non-mem- 
ber banks by presenting over the coun- 
ter, it could not exercise that right op- 
pressively; that it was threatening to 
do so, and should therefore have been 
enjoined. The prayer of the bill is not 
limited to an oppressive use of the 
method complained of but extends to 
any use of it whatsoever. The bill seeks 
to enjoin the appellee bank "from col- 
lecting or attempting to collect any 
check agaii:st petitioners, or against any 
other bank in like condition, who may 
become a party hereto, except in the 
usual and ordinary channel of collecting 
checks through correspondent banks of 
clearing houses, said channels being well 
established and well understood by de- 
fendants and all others familiar with 
the banking business." Appellants' 
complaint is of the method and not of 
an abuse of it. The effect of the writ 
prayed for would be to entirely prevent 
the appellee bank from collecting checks 
in any other way than by transmission 
to the drawee bank, and the remission 
of the proceeds by the drawee bank 
through the mails; and so to prevent 
their collection by presentation over the 
counter even though presented regularly 
and without accumulation. 

The right to the relief sought is also 
based upon the doctrine of conspiracy. 
An illegal conspiracy is not predicable 
upon the doing of a lawful thing by 
lawful means, even when done in 
concert or combination. The bill 
fails to show a concert or combination 
that would amount to a conspiracy in 
law, though its object or the means 
by which it was to be accomplished 
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were unlawful. The acts complained 
of were those of the defendant, the 
Federal Reserve Bank. No legal con- 
spiracy could exist between it and its 
officers the other defendants. The 
amended bill charges a conspiracy be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta and the Federal Banks of other 
districts, upon the theory that all the 
Federal Reserve Banks are under con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Reserve Banks of other dis- 
tricts have no power to act upon the 
petitioners or the intervenors. Their 
jurisdiction in that respect is confined 
to their own districts. Being without 
power to injure the complaining banks 
they could not be members of a con- 
spiracy against such banks. The mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board are 
not charged as conspirators. That other 
Federal Reserve Banks had taken coer- 
cive steps against State Banks in their 
districts to enforce the par clearance 
policy, as charged on hearsay informa- 
tion in the amended bill, has no bear- 
ing on the cause of action relied upon 
by appellants in this case. Appellants 
can take nothing from the doctrine of 
conspiracy. 

The principle that one must so use 
his property as not to unnecessarily and 
maliciously injure his neighbor, even 
though his act is otherwise lawful, is 
also invoked. Conceding that the ac- 
cumulating of checks, and their presen- 
tation, when accumulated, with the in- 
tent to embarrass and injure the drawee 
bank, might constitute an actionable 
wrong and one that might be prevented 
by injunction; we do not think the 
amended bill presents any such case. 
There is no specific charge in the bill of 
any threat to present the checks in any 
accumulated or oppressive manner, on 
which a court of equity would be justi- 
fied in acting. Nor does the bill charge 
the appellee bank with acting from a 
merely malicious motive if that is ma- 
terial. It does aver that the purpose 
of the appellee was to compel the ap- 
pellants to accept the lesser of two evils 
and to remit at par for checks drawn 
upon it. If this charge was borne out 
by the exhibits, which it is not, it would 
not constitute legal duress, on which a 



legal complaint could be predicated. 
The exhibits show that the adoption of 
a system of universal par clearance was 
advocated in good faith by the appellee 
bank as a proper banking policy, and as 
well by Congress and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The adoption of appro- 
priate means by the appellee bank to 
accomplish this end cannot with any 
propriety be attributed to malice on its 
part against appellants and other banks 
in like condition. Nor does the adop- 
tion of the method of presenting checks 
over the counters of the drawee bank 
imply an attempt to coerce them into 
becoming member or depositing banks. 
The Federal Reserve Bank was inter- 
ested to supply a universal clearance 
at , par for its member and depositing 
banks. It could accomplish this only 
by accepting from its member and de- 
positing banks all checks tendered it by 
them upon whatever banks drawn. If 
drawn upon a non-member and non- 
depositing bank, which refused to remit 
at par, it was disabled under the statute 
from handling such checks through the 
method of transmission of the checks 
and remittance of the proceeds through 
the mails. It could only collect such 
checks by presentation in person to the 
drawee bank. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that its declared purpose of 
making such presentation was in fur- 
therance of its policy of furnishing com- 
plete clearing facilities to its member 
banks, and was not for the purpose of 
injuring or destroying the drawee banks, 
or of coercing them into becoming mem- 
ber or. depositing banks with it. It 
constituted an essential step without 
which universal par clearance was not 
possible of accomplishment. 

We conclude that the District Court 
had jurisdiction and that its decree dis- 
missing the bill for want of equity was 
without error and it is therefore affirmed. 



Filling in Name of Payee 

Finley v. Rose, Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, 224 S. W. Rep. 1059. 

A note payable six months after date 
was blank as to the payee's name. A 
short while after the maturity of the 
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note, the payee died without having 
filled in his name as payee. About six 
years later his executors filled in the 
decedent's name as payee and brought 
suit on the note. It was held that the 
executors were entitled to recover on 
the note. The holder of a note, 
blank as to the payee, may fill in his 
own name or the name of any other 
person, as payee, unless his authority 
has in some way been limited by the 
maker. And the fact that the person, 
whose name is written in the blank 
space, is dead does not alter the situa- 
tion. The court points out that "mani- 
festly, plaintiffs (executors), as holders 
of the note, had the right to fill in the 
blank, and make the note payable to 
themselves as executors, with the con- 
sequent right to bring suit in their 
names. By inserting the name of the 
deceased holder they merely accom- 
plished the same purpose in another 
way.” 

OPINION 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Whitley 
County. 

Suit by F. W. Finley and another 
against R. S. Rose, etc. From judg- 
ment for defendants, plaintiffs pray ap- 
peal. Appeal granted, judgment re- 
versed, and cause remanded for new 
trial consistent with the opinion. 

CLAY, C. F. W. Finley and Charles 
Finley, as executors of H. F. Finley, de- 
ceased, brought this suit to recover on 
a promissory note for $200, dated De- 
cember 1, 1908, payable six months 

after date "to the order of ,” 

and purporting to have been executed 
by R. S. Rose and W. T. Davis with 
U. S. Ingram as surety. Besides other 
defenses which were controverted by re- 
ply, the defendants pleaded as follows: 
That when the note was signed and de- 
livered, there was no name of any per- 
son as payee therein; that said writing 
remained in that form until after the 
death of H. F. Finley and the maturity 
of the note, when the same was mate- 
rially altered by inserting in the face 
of said writing on said blank line and 
above the signatures thereto, the name 
of H. F. Finley as payee; that said 
alteration was made by plaintiffs; that 



said writing was never completed and 
was never an obligation upon defend- 
ants, and no cause of action to enforce 
same as against defendants ever ac- 
crued to said Finley, or to his estate, or 
to plaintiffs ; and that the alteration was 
made without authority from the defend- 
ants, or any of them, and without their 
knowledge or consent. To this para- 
graph of the answer plaintiffs filed a 
reply, denying that the writing had been 
materially altered by inserting on the 
face thereof the name of H. F. Finley 
as payee, or that the writing was never 
a binding obligation upon defendants, or 
that no cause of action, or right to en- 
force same, ever accrued to said Finley, 
or to his estate, or to plaintiffs, but not 
denying that the name of H. F. Finley 
was inserted in the blank after Finley's 
death and the maturity of the note. To 
this paragraph of the reply a demurrer 
was sustained, and, plaintiffs having de- 
clined to plead further, judgment was 
rendered in favor of defendants. Plain- 
tiffs have moved for an appeal. 

The rule is well settled that the name 
of the payee* may be left blank, which 
makes the instrument payable in effect 
to bearer, and in such case the blank 
may be filled in by the holder. 8 C. J. 
p. 170, section 287. In the early case 
of Bank of Kentucky v. Garey, 6 B. 
Mon. 626, the rule is thus stated: 

"It seems also to be well settled that 

the holder of a bill payable to , 

may insert his own name as payee, and 
that this may be done by any bona fide 
holder, and when done, that it will be 
deemed a bill, payable to such holder, 
as payee, ab initio. Story on Bills, sec- 
tion 64; Chitty on Bills, 63, and au- 
thorities there cited; Ibid. 177, 178. 

"The authority of the holder thus to 
fill the blank in the bill, and to fill up 
the blank indorsement thereon, is im- 
plied by law from the mere acts of the 
parties in signing and indorsing it. It 
is but carrying out their presumed in- 
tention to render themselves responsible 
and that the instrument should be ren- 
dered complete and available as a bill 
in the hands of a bona fide purchaser or 
holder.” 

It is also the rule that a note issued 
in blank to the payees named may be 
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filled up at any time, even at the trial. 
8 R. C. L. p. 881 ; Bank of Kentucky 
v. Garey, supra. 

While the above rule is conceded, it 
is insisted ) that the act of plaintiffs in 
inserting the name of H. F. Finley, as 
payee, was invalid because Finley was 
then dead, and because of the further 
fact that it was not done within a rea- 
sonable time. In support of this posi- 
tion it is argued that the law contem- 
plates that the note should be made 
payable to a specified person, which 
necessarily means a person in being, and 
therefore no one has authority to insert 
the name of a payee who was dead at 
the time. This position is too technical 
for us to sanction. Manifestly, plain- 
tiffs, as holders of the note, had the 
right to fill in the blank and make the 
note payable to themselves as executors, 
with the consequent right to bring suit 
in their names. By inserting the name 
of the deceased holder, they merely ac- 
complished the same purpose in a dif- 
ferent way. The note then became pay- 
able to him from the beginning, and 
plaintiffs, as the executors of the de- 
ceased holder, succeeded to his rights 
and were entitled to sue on the note. 
In so holding, the original purpose of 
the parties is carried out and no right of 
the makers is injuriously affected. We 
therefore conclude that the insertion of 
the name of the deceased holder as a 
payee was not fatal to a recovery on 
the note. 

The note was dated December 1 , 
1908, and was payable six months from 
date. H. F. Finley, the holder, died on 
October 16, 1909. Suit was brought on 
September 14, 1915, and the blank was 
filled in before this suit was brought. 
It is therefore insisted that the blank 
was not filled in within a reasonable 
time. There are certain kinds of blanks 
where a delay of much less than seven 
years in filling them might be alto- 
gether unreasonable; but where, as in 
this case, only the name of the payee 
is left blank, and both of the joint mak- 
ers are alive, and the note has never 
been negotiated so as to cut off defences, 
we are unable to perceive how the rights 
of the makers have been prejudiced by 
the delay of seven years. That being 



true, we hold that the delay in filling 
the blank was not fatal to a recovery 
on the note. 

Wherefore the appeal is granted; the 
judgment is reversed and the cause re- 
manded for a new trial consistent with 
this opinion. 

$ 

Liability of Bank for Cashier’s 
Wrongful Act 

First National Bank of Ocilla v. Harris, 
Court of Appeals of Georgia, 

104 S. E. Rep. 574. 

The cashier of the defendant bank 
represented to the plaintiff, a deposi- 
tor in the bank, that the bank's presi- 
dent wished to borrow $1,000 at 10 per 
cent, interest. The depositor drew a 
check for the amount against her ac- 
count, payable to the president, and de- 
livered it to the cashier. The cashier 
forged the indorsement and collected 
the proceeds which he appropriated. He 
delivered to the depositor a note pur- 
porting to have been signed by the pres- 
ident, but which in fact was a forgery. 
Neither the president nor any other offi- 
cer of the bank had any knowledge of 
what the cashier was doing. It was 
held that the bank was responsible to 
the depositor for the fraud practiced 
by its cashier. 

OPINION 

Action by Mrs. W. M. Harris against 
the First National Bank of Ocilla. 
From a judgment entered on a directed 
verdict for plaintiff, defendant brings 
error. Affirmed. 

The petition and the evidence tended 
to show the following facts: Plaintiff 

haul on deposit in defendant's bank 
$1,000. Through her agent she drew 
a check for such amount which was de- 
livered to one E. A. Tapp, cashier of 
such bank, on his representation that 
one J. E. Howell wished to borrow on 
his note $1,000, agreement being that 
Howell would sign note as principal and 
Tapp as surety. Tapp forged the name 
of Howell to the note, and forged in- 
dorsement on check and appropriated 
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the money and later absconded. Vari- 
ous defences were interposed to show 
nonliability of the bank for paying out 
the money on the forged indorsement, 
which defenses were made the grounds 
of the motion for a new trial. Defend- 
ant bank claimed that it was not liable 
because by the law of the United States 
a national bank cannot lend money for 
others, and that the transactions through 
the cashier violated this law. The bank 
defended liability, also on the ground 
that plaintiff was negligent in taking 
a note from Tapp, with interest at 10 
per cent., when to his knowledge, How- 
ell, a man of wealth and president of 
the bank, could have easily secured 
loans of money at 6 or 8 per cent. The 
bank also contended that, inasmuch as 
Tapp, the cashier, was in a transaction 
with plaintiff to make the loan, the 
cashier was adversely interested, and 
that any notice or act of the cashier 
was not the act of the bank, but that 
of plaintiff. The bank contended also 
that plaintiff looked to Tapp for pay- 
ment, and kept the note for 10 months 



after maturity without demanding pay- 
ment from Howell, the supposed prin- 
cipal in the note. Defendant also con- 
tends that, the bank having no knowl- 
edge and being an innocent party, and 
that plaintiff having put it in the power 
of Tapp to do wrong, the equitable rule 
that, where one of two innocent persons 
must suffer, he who made the act pos- 
sible should suffer the loss, was ap- 
plicable. The bank also contended that 
it was not liable because the money rep- 
resented by the check actually reached 
the person, the said E. A. Tapp, the 
person whom the plaintiff intended it 
should reach, and that plaintiff had rec- 
ognized Tapp as her debtor, instead of 
Howell, as she sought to recover the 
specific debt from Tapp by, first, at- 
tachment, and, secondly, by instituting 
bankruptcy proceedings. — Statement by 
editor. 

BLOODWORTH, J. The court did 
not err in directing a verdict for the 
plaintiff, nor in overruling the motion 
for a new trial. 

Judgment affirmed. 




A. B. A. Convention 

Announcement is made that the Forty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at Los Angelas, Cal., the 
week commencing October 2, 1921. 

The Spring Meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Association will be held at Pinehurst, N. C., 
the week commencing May 1 . 
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Government Expenditure and High Prices 

(From a speech delivered by the Right Hon. R. McKenna, Chairman of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Ltd., before the University ot Manchester 



JN the present state of the world I 

would hazard the opinion that in al- 
most every country excessive Govern- 
ment expenditure is the main factor in 
forcing up prices. Many states are com- 
pelled by the insufficiency of their rev- 
enue to borrow and in their case the 
harm done is apparent to everyone. But 
when Governments meet their expendi- 
ture, however great it may be, by taxa- 
tion, there is a current belief that the 
whole duty of man has been fulfilled. 
I venture however to express the opin- 
ion that this belief is a profound delu- 
sion. Very heavy taxation will, I main- 
tain, affect production injuriously, in- 
crease purchasing power and raise the 
velocity of expenditure, and for all three 
reasons will tend to drive up prices. 

First, as to production, I think the 
proposition is indisputable that heavy 
taxation restricts enterprise. A busi- 
ness cannot be developed without much 
toil and considerable risk of capital. 
The stimulus which urges men to ven- 
ture upon new developments is in large 
measure the hope of additional profit. 
They will not risk their capital if in 
the event of their labors proving suc- 
cessful nearly the whole of the reward 
is to be taken from them. 

Again, in a progressive undertaking a 
considerable part of the profits every 
year is kept in the business. The sav- 
ings of one year become capital in the 
next. Additional capital is essential to 
development, and there is no means of 
obtaining it except from the savings of 
the community. Heavy taxation which 
impounds these savings -deprives indus- 
try of an essential condition of growth. 

Next, as to purchasing power, it is 
not difficult to show how it is increased 
by taxation. Most traders carry on 
business not merely with their own cap- 
ital, but with the assistance of money 
borrowed from banks. Their loan re- 
quirements rise and fall in accordance 
with the seasonal demands of their 
trade, and are essential to its mainten- 
ance. These loans from banks, it is 



true, increase deposits and therefore in- 
crease purchasing power, but a marked 
distinction must be drawn between loans 
made to traders to facilitate production 
or the movement of commodities, and 
loans made to cover expenditure which 
is not productive. In the former case, 
there is an increase of commodities made 
available for consumption which serves 
as a set-off against the increased pur- 
chasing power. As the commodities are 
paid for and consumed the loan is paid 
off and the purchasing power reduced. 
In the latter case, of loans not made 
to meet productive expenditure, there is 
no such compensation. If, now, heavy 
demands are made upon traders for tax- 
ation, they are forced either to borrow 
more from their banks or else to reduce 
the volume of their business. I know 
it may be said that the taxation should 
be paid out of the income which the 
trader ordinarily spends on his own con- 
sumption, but my answer is that in this 
country for instance Income Tax and 
Excess Profits Duty are levied upon the 
whole of the trader's earnings and not 
merely upon that part of them which 
he devotes to his private expenditure. 
We must not forget that with rising 
prices more money is required to carry 
the same volume of stock, and that un- 
less this money is obtained from the ex- 
cess of earnings over expenditure it has 
to be borrowed. It is in consequence a 
very common and in many cases inevit- 
able practice in present circumstances 
for traders to borrow from their banks 
in order to meet the demands of th,e 
tax-collector, and these loans, which in- 
crease purchasing power without any 
corresponding increase in commodities, 
have precisely the same effect upon 
prices as if the Government were itself 
the borrower. 

So far we have seen that heavy taxa- 
tion tends to raise prices by hindering 
production and increasing purchasing 
power. We shall find that it has a no 
less powerful influence upon the velocity 
of expenditure. 
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How Much Do You Know 

About Your Bank’s Advertising ? 

By WILLIAM F. VIEHMAN, Jr., 

Advertising Department, Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



John Jones walked confidently 
into the lobby of the Blank Na- 
tional Bank, stepped briskly up 
to the nearest teller’s window 
and said that he would like to 
open an account. Teller Grouch 
when he had finished counting 
a stack of bills for the fourth 
time, looked slowly up, yawned 
and said: 



peared in that morning’s paper: 
COURTESY 

Courtesy in all of its dealings 
with the public is a feature of 
this bank’s service. 

In this bank you will be ac- 
corded the same friendly consid- 
eration whether your account be 
large or small. 

Why not open an account 
to-day? 

Blank National Bank. 

Evidently this courtesy idea 



never got beyond the advertis- 
ing department. 

Could this happen in your 
bank? Probably not. It is an 
exaggerated case but there is 
always the danger that some- 
thing very like it might happen 
unless there is the proper co- 
operation between the advertis- 
ing department of the bank and 
every officer and employee that 
deals with the public. 

Many bank officers and em- 
ployees take too little interest 
and no part in the publicity of 
their institution. Its advertis- 
( Continued on page 57) 



“What’s that?” 

“I would like to open an ac- 
count,” said Jones. 

“Oh, well, you’ll have to see 
Mr. Johnson about that.” 
After some inquiry Jones dis- 
covered that Johnson was an 
assistant cashier and finally 
found his desk in the officers’ 
quarters. Mr. Johnson was 
dictating a letter to a fair 
and blond stenographer, and 
was far too preoccupied to even 
glance at the now slightly 
abashed Jones. Finally, how- 
ever, he was recognized and 
called to the august presence 
of the dignified banker. 

The interview which followed 
left Jones with the settled con- 
viction that he was asking the 
bank a very great favor to 
allow it to keep his account; that 
possibly he (Jones) might be 
honest, but of course the bank 
had its suspicions until after 
they had looked him up; that, 
the bank was not in the habit 
of dealing in such small figures 
as those of his meager account 
and that on the whole it was 
rather nervy for him to bother 
them with it. 

Jones, now thoroughly wilted, 
wcl home and sat down to re- 
read the following ad which ap- 



1921 

A Salutation 

M AY 1921 crown with success the splendid 
efforts of bank advertising men to bring 
the banking facilities of this great country 
closer and closer to the public! 

The ultra-conservatism that marked bank ad- 
vertising for so long is slowly but surely giving 
way to a more human, man-to-man attitude that 
is a distinct moral force in the country. 

The War has stripped living of many of its 
non-essentials. False dignity has been swept 
away. We are, collectively and individually 
face to face with big problems, the solution of 
which lies in frank discussion and cooperative 
effort. For a bank to maintain the old-fashioned 
air of dignified aloofness under such conditions 
is almost suicidal. The bank that really “talks” 
man-fashion, to its public through its advertise- 
ments, is building up a reserve of confidence that 
must ever be a tremendous asset. 

May 1921 prove to be a year of achievement 
for the bankers whose vision embraces the tre- 
mendous potentialities of “real” bank advertis- 
ing! 
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T HE week of January 
17 th is “N a t i o n a 1 
Thrift Week/’ an institution 
which is being more widely 
observed each year by banks 
and other organizations 
naturally interested in the 
economic welfare of the 
community. The Y. M. C. 
A. is certainly worthy of 
much praise in getting back 
of this movement, and banks 
and bankers taking advertis- 
ing advantage of it will prof- 
it themselves while at the 
same time they are helping 
along a worth while project. 

Another thing which time 
has proved a great success 
is the Christmas Savings 
Club idea. Millions of dol- 
lars were distributed last 
month by banks and trust 
companies to members of 
their Christmas and other 
savings clubs. Much of the 
money probably would never 
have been saved had not the 
depositors been induced to 
put themselves into the ma- 
chinery of the club which 
places upon its members a 
gentle compulsion to save 
regularly. The best thing 
about the club idea is that 
it develops the habit of sen- 
sible thrift, and while hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
are withdrawn every Decem- 
ber to be spent, hundreds of 



thousands of other dollars 
are left on deposit in regular 
savings accounts, and the 
members of one year’s club, 
to a great extent, immedi- 
ately re-enroll on the books 
of the next year’s club. 

During the temporary re- 
cession in business we will 
have an opportunity to see 
demonstrated again the truth 
of the statement that people 
save better in poor times 
than in good times. Easy 
come, easy go, is human 
nature, but when there is the 
prospect of unemployment 
or reduced earnings, the 
average individual will think 
more of saving than of 
spending. 

We have often wondered 
why more forceful efforts 
are not made to modify the 
laws of certain states which 
prevent any financial insti- 
tution but a savings bank or 
a building and loan associa- 
tion from using the words 
“save” or “saving” in their 
advertising. The purpose of 
the law is plain enough and 
praiseworthy enough — to 
prevent unscrupulous con- 
cerns from soliciting the 
savings of the people in pro- 
jects not as safe as they 
ought to be, but would it not 
be possible to have the law 
read so that national banks 
and trust companies would 
be permitted to use those 
words? If such institutions 
are permitted to accept sav- 
ings, in our opinion, they 
ought likewise to be permit- 



ted to mention that fact and 
use the good old-fashioned 
words, especially when no 
objection is made to the use 
of such synonyms as “accu- 
mulating,” “laying aside,” 
etc. 

That is a strong testimonial 
for the efficacy of bank ad- 
vertising which is given by 
Festus J. Wade, at the head 
of the great Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. Wade says: “I believe 
in the liberal use of adver- 
tising in every form, espe- 
cially in the public press. 
Its value in the development 
of our business is incal- 
culable.” 

It is a good “hunch” to send 
trust booklets to the home 
address of the prospect. The 
wife reads the booklets and 
adds her influence to the 
message of the printed mat- 
ter. It is a good idea to 
let women know how much 
better off they will be if 
their husbands make a will 
and appoint a bank or trust 
company as executor. 

The present seems to be 
a good time to advertise 
your credit department. 
Business men are watching 
credits very closely just 
now, and if you have a serv- 
ice along this line it is well 
to let it be known. You may 
be able to save some of your 
customers a lot of money 
through this department and 
that is surely a worthwhile 
service to advertise. 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Your Bank’s Ad- 
vertising? 

(ConUnwd from page 55 ) 
ing is regarded as a department 
which takes care of itself, when, 
in fact, to advertise success- 
fully, every employee of the in- 
stitution from messenger up 
should not only know what the 
bank is doing in the matter of 
advertising but should get back 
of and be a part of it. 

How can this be done? First 
of all by familiarizing yourself 
with your bank’s advertising. 
What does your bank’s news- 
paper ad this week say? What 
department is being advertised 
particularly? What does your 
street car card say? What was 
the last folder your bank is- 
sued? Has your bank any 
significant trade mark or sign 
and what is it? What campaign 
for new depositors is your bank 
now carrying on and how is it 
being managed? Did you ever 
notice any results from your 
bank’s advertising? What are 
the main points advertised 
about vour bank? What does a 
bank sell that it should adver- 
tise? 

The last question is answered 
in one word, — service. Service 
s the dominant feature in bank 
idvertising. Edward H. Kit- 
ridge, manager of the publicity 
epartment of the Old Colony 
’rust Co., Boston, a speaker at 
ie recent convention of the 
inancial Advertisers Associa- 
on said, — “The banker to-day 
rrounds himself with the at- 
osphere of cordiality. He 
ikes a decided effort to meet 
; customers freely and sympa- 
?ticaUy, and tries to make 
m feel that they are as im- 
•tant to the bank as the bank 
:o them. In other words, he 
lanizes his institution and 
s in every way to establish 
personal contact with his 
ntele, and realizes that big- 
; is not the test, but ‘serv- 
whereby he and the institu- 
are measured.” 
y, if you want to make your 
k’s advertising pay, it’s up 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




W. R. MOREHOUSE 

W. R. Morehouse, recently made cashier of the Guar- 
anty and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, was born in 
Michigan. His first banking experience on the inside 
was as assistant cashier of the First National Bank of 
San Jacinto, Cal. For two years Mr. Morehouse studied 
assaying, but returned to the same bank, remaining there 
until 1904. 

He then entered the employ of the Columbia Savings 
Bank and later joined the Union Bank of Savings upon 
their consolidation. Through further consolidations Mr. 
Morehouse became a member of the force of the Guar- 
anty Bank, where he was elected assistant cashier, and 
made cashier in 1990. 

Mr. Morehouse is the author of five books and has 
earned for himself a national reputation as a financial 
advertiser. His work along the lines of business for 
banks has brought him recognition from bankers and 
financial advertisers throughout the United States, re- 
sulting finally in his election as president of the Finan- 
cial Advertiser’s Association two years ago. 
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to you to live up to the adver- 
tisement’s copy. If your insti- 
tution spends a lot of money 
telling the public about the good 
service to expect at your bank 
and you meet them in a half- 
hearted, irritated, indifferent 
manner, — you are not following 
up your institution’s advertising 
and your customers are likely 
to go elsewhere to buy their 
service where they can get bet- 
ter quality. 

There are many little ways 
to follow up and be a part of 
your bank’s advertising power, 
and they will not interfere with 
your regular desk or cage 
duties. They may ever help 
to make your work lighter for 
you. The first is interest — not 
4 per cent, but 100 per cent. — • 



get interested in your bank’s 
advertising. Read the newspa- 
per ads, the folders, the book- 
lets, etc. Following interest 
come knowledge and under- 
standing. Know what your 
bank is doing in the matter of 
publicity. Don’t have a patron 
or a prospective depositor ask 
you for the folder mentioned in 
the newspaper advertisement, 
and you know nothing about it 
Next real personal help in 
over-the-counter distribution of 
advertising matter. Placing a 
blotter, folder or booklet in a 
pass-book, if you are a teller, 
doesn’t take more than a second 
and is not distracting from your 
regular duties, — and it is a very 
efficient method of distributing 
advertising matter. 



Don’t knock your institution. 
Knocking is a detrimental blow 
to advertising. If something 
doesn’t please you on the in- 
side, better go to the proper 
authority and have it settled, — 
don’t complain about it to the 
disinterested public on the out- 
side. Instead, be a broadside 
booster ad — recommend your 
bank to your friends — uphold 
its advertising copy. 

Finally, and most important 
— it is worth repeating — follow 
up or rather, live up to your 
bank’s advertising of service. 
You, individually, are the sales- 
man and dispenser of that 
quality of service which makes 
your institution what it is. If 
you fail to give service up to 
standard you are wasting the 
bank’s advertising appropria- 
tion and ruining the reputation 
of the institution as w*ell as 
failing yourself. For you do 
not follow up your bank’s ad- 
vertising merely to help the 
advertising department to make 
good. Incidentally you do that, 
but primarily you really help 
the institution itself, and the 
employee who does that is not 
just hired help; he is a part 
of his institution and cannot 
help but be so recognized by its 
directors. 

DOES IT PAY TO ANTAGO- 
NIZE A DEPOSITOR? 

The aggressive policy which 
some banks use in urging de- 
positors to keep up their bank 
balances to a profitable figure 
is questioned by The School- 
master who writes in “Printers’ 
Ink”: 

Many large banking houses sit- 
uated mostly in big Eastern cities 
make a practice of dropping a 
note to a depositor whose account 
is found to fall below a certain 
amount over a period of say two 
or three months, asking him in 
tones of more or less formal 
politeness to withdraw his ac- 
count altogether unless he will 
keep his account up to a certain 
minimum. In many cases the 
minimum is set at $300. A con- 
siderable number of banks also 
require this as the initial mini- 
mum deposit. 

The Schoolmaster sometimes 
wonders whether this custom, in 




Back of Ymr Business 



In handling any banking matter that may arise the Bankers 
Trust Company is prepared to place back of its customers the 
full facilities of the Company and the experience of its staff. 

VVc offer you not only the working equipment of an institution 
that does business of worldwide dimensions hut also the per- 
sonal interest and co-operation of an organisation whose constant 
effort is to obtain the best results for its customers. 

Let this Company stand as a “Tower of Strength" hack of your 
business. 



Bankers Trust Company 




The Bankers Trust Company uses its splendid building as a trade mark, 
featuring it in all of its advertising. "A Tower of Strength” is the 
appropriate slogan used. 
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Enlarging the Scope of Our 
Service to Indianapolis 

Through Branch Banks 



B RANCH banka which will bring the com- 
plete facilities of the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company closer to the people of 
two Indianapolis communities will be opened 
by the company this week and week after 
next 

With the opening of the West Indianapolis 
Branch at 1233 Oliver avenue next Saturday, 
followed two weeks later. Saturday, October 
• 16, by the opening o f the West Street Branch 
at Washington and West streets, the com- 
pany takes a new and definite* step toward 
enlarging its service to the people of Indi- 
anapolis. From similar beginnings have 
grown the comprehensive systems of branch 
banks that are now serving in a most con- 
venient and necessary way hundreds of com- 
munities in such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, 
St Louis, New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
and New Orleans. 

The new hrartch banks of the Ftotctwr Saris*** and 
Trial Company are year banks— pi aerd at your 
*wy daoiWep for your convenience and avrvice. They 
are neighborhood institutions, tat at the same time 
each to an active unit of the larger, ioog -established 
parent company, under the direction of Us expe- 
rtoncsd management and offering to depositor* 
the security and protection of ita One and a Half 
ldffioa Dollar* capital, the torgrct in Indiana. 



Ov Fht lnK§ Opw 
ate 2 
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25abmg6 anft (Trust Company 

Nortkw^ Osnwr Market ud PesjesyriranU Streets 



Newspaper advertising played a large part wlyen thi* bank opened a 
number of branches in different sections of Indianapolis. 



the long run, is founded on good 
business principles. It is true that 
a small banking account, in which 
deposits and withdrawals are 
somewhat frequent, involves con- 
siderable bookkeeping and ac- 
counting expense, and no doubt 
big banks figure that such expense 
outweighs the value of the ac- 
count to them. But, really, does 
it pay any bank to run the risk 
of needlessly offending a small 
depositor who may some day, per- 
haps in a relatively short time, 
grow into a substantial one 7 
Rather than merely to inform the 
little depositor, by means of a 
cold form-letter, that his busi- 
ness is not wanted, would it not 
be better to have an officer of the 
bank call in the small patron, for 
a friendly talk, ask the depositor 
to tell about his prospects, and 
then frankly state to him the rea- 
sons why the bank considers his 
account unprofitable at its present 
level ? 

The Schoolmaster was provoked 
to these reflections anew the other 
day when he heard a well-to-do 
business man remark that under 
no circumstances would he have 
anything to do with a certain 
bank. Seeing bis listener’s sur- 
prise. this man went on : 

“A few years ago, when I first 
aunched into business for my- 
elf. I had the usual struggles of a 
dinner. I couldn’t command 
luch capital and it was some- 
imes hard to meet my little pay- 
>11. Every penny I owned was 
?pt busy and sometimes my bank 
tlance at the end of the month 
oked very anemic. But I knew 
r line, had examined my field 
oroughly, and was not dis- 
uragtei for a moment, till one 
y I got a letter from the bank 
imating that my account was 
* small ro bother with and they 
ii id be pleased if I removed It. 
it letter gave me a terrific fit 
the blues, even though I knew 
ras probably a form letter and 
nothing personal behind it. I 
r oot my balance with bitter- 
in my heart. A year from 
date I was well on my feet 
iny account is now worth any 
s trouble. I have actually 
solicited by the very bank 
h turned me down ! But I 
not have any relations with 
in any form, nor will I do 
ess with any bank which has 
ore on the other’s board. I 
to the little bank which 
by me in time of need and 
d me politely. However, it 
ns to he a big bank now 
m going to help to make it 

man's position may appear 
i foolish and stubborn, but 
5 Ives elements in human 
whicli great banks might 
to study. 

& 

OZJIS BANKER AD- 
ES BUSINESS TO 
ADVERTISE 
nsiito is a dynamic 

i the reconstruction or 
tment period, if it 



pleases you to use those terms, 
for we are read j ustkig and re- 
constructing in the great world 



of commerce, and what is bet- 
ter still, we are building and 
expanding,” says F. O. Watts* 
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Great Banks 



Our 

Commercial 

Department 

COMMERCIAL banking at 
v the United Statea Na- 
tional is all that the tern 
implies, eveiy possible facil- 
ity being afforded for the 
conduct of business. 



Our commercial department con- 
sists of two divisions; one for do- 
mestic transactions, while the other 
includes such facilities as may be 
necessai7 and helpful in acquiring 
and maintaining business in for- 
eign fields. 

And every unit of service is in 
charge of skilled operators and di- 
rectly supervised by an executive. 



UnitedStades 
National Bank; 

Sfctth and Starke 



JTW 

FIRST SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT 

JBffVJffXjr* 9 !?. 



Banks with handsome buildings often feature them in their advertising. 
To do so and still leave room enough for the bank’s message is quite 
a typographical stunt. Here is a case where it has been done 
successfully. 



president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, in the pub- 
lication of the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Club. 

“Our whole social order is 
directly affected by advertising, 
for not only our happiness and 
progress, but our very national 
existence depends upon our pro- 
duction, and our production 
must precede distribution. The 
secret of successful and pro- 
gressive distribution is adver- 
tising. Therefore, the deduc- 
tion is simple, and we cannot 
do a better thing at the present 
time than to foster and encour- 
age scientific advertising along 
the most wholesome economic 
lines. It was a great day when 
legitimate business decided that 
advertising never was the pro- 
prietary usage of the ‘bally hoo* 
and the faker, and it was a 
greater day when legitimate 
business decided that if adver- 



tising was a powerful force to 
build great business, it ought 
also be a powerful force to pro- 
tect it.” 

HOW BANKS ARE ADVER- 
TISING 

A pamphlet entitled “Bank- 
ing by Mail” has been issued 
by the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ac- 
cording to the pamphlet it is 
not a new departure for this 
bank to do a banking-by-mail 
business, as it has for years 
transacted a large amount of 
business in this manner and has 
depositors in all parts of the 
world. 

The bank as a semi-public in- 
stitution is featured in the fol- 
lowing folder which was issued 
by the Union National Bank of 
Houston, Texas: 



Although bank shares are usu- 
ally held by private individuals 
and such protits as it makes are 
distributed to stockholders as 
dividends or added to its working 
capital, a bank is peculiarly a 
semi-public institution. 

It serves, with the other banks 
of the community, to stabilise 
business conditions. It adds to 
the circulating medium and to the 
credit power of the community — 
an important item, because no- 
where is there sutheient cash to 
take care of all transactions. 

It keeps its finger upon the 
pulse of trade ; it studies business 
conditions at home and abroad 
and counsels, without charge, 
with those to whom its experi- 
ence and knowledge are valuable. 
It protects the people’s funds and 
insures their safe transfer through 
the medium of checks — all with- 
out cost to the public. 

To realize the public utility 
of banks one but needs to Imagine 
the loss and the trouble which 
would be incurred if people were 
obliged to carry their money 
around in bags and pocketbooks 
and pockets and pay in currency. 

Did you ever stop to think how 
much of its service the bank ren- 
ders to the public, and to many 
who are not patrons in any sense, 
absolutely without remuneration? 

There is an expense incident 
to the handling of every account, 
the paying of every check — book- 
keeping, stationery, labor — all of 
which the bank assumes cheer- 
fully because it is a semi-public 
institution. 

Its profit lies in the mainte- 
nance of good average balances 
by depositors and the cultivation 
of increasing business relations 
with them. 

The finding of a roll of bills 
in the lobby of the Bank of 
Antwerp, N. Y. f gave that bank 
an opportunity for the follow- 
ing very timely advertisement: 

Some time ago we tried, through 
the columns of the ‘Gaxette,’ to 
find the owner of a certain sum 
of money that was found In the 
lobby of the bank. No one has 
claimed this money so we have 
handed it to the finder. The 
finder is lucky and the loser of 
course unlucky, and here is an- 
other difference : the finder Is a 
conservative person who carries 
but little money In his pocket 
but pays his bills by check, while 
the loser is probably one of those 
careless individuals who doesn’t 
want to bother with a checking 
account but carries his money in 
his pocket and occasionally loses 
a bill or two. Moral — Be conser- 
vative — Pay by check. 

In a large bank with many 
departments parts of the work 
of the New Business Depart- 
ment is to get customers of 
one department interested in 
becoming a customer of some 
of the others. For example, the 
safe deposit box holder is a 
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promising candidate for the 
trust department, etc. The fol- 
lowing letter, sent out by the 
Liberty Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago and signed by the 
president, was designed to pro- 
mote the business of all of the 
departments of that bank: 

Our enlarged banking quarters 
make it possible for us to be of 
Increased service to you. 

The first section of our new 
bank building is now open. In 
this new section are located the 
following departments, which are 
prepared to serve you most effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily : 

Bond & Mortgage Department, 
Real Estate Loan Department, 
Foreign Exchange Department, 
Vault Department, Trust Depart- 
ment, Insurance Department. Par- 
tial Payment Bond Department, 
Savings Department, Christmas 
Savings Department, Ladies’ De- 
partment. 

We urge you to transact all 
of your banking and investment 
business with us. We offer you 
a centralized service, individual 
attention, and the most efficient 
and modern banking facilities. 

Our official stall is composed 
of men thoroughly familiar with 
the work of their departments, 
and they welcome the opportunity 
of serving you. 

We have always regarded this 
bank as a service institution. 
Our large and growing resources 
as reflected in the enclosed state- 
ment convince us that our in- 
dividual service policy is appre- 
ciated by our customers. 

We thank you for your present 
business and look forward to the 
opportunity of acquainting you 
with the work of all the above 
departments. 



One of the most interesting 
forms of advertising used re- 
cently by the Merchants Bank 
of Canada has been the publi- 
cation of a farmers’ account 
book. This is published in large 
quantities and distributed par- 
ticularly in the rural and 
western sections of Canada. Its 
purpose is to aid the average 
farmer in keeping track of his 
production, sales and various 
business transactions. Space is 
also provided for keeping a rec- 
ord of notes and payments due, 
a record of mortgages payable 
and of insurance policies. The 
farmer is told how to prepare 
his income tax returns. A chart 
sets forth the accumulations ac- 
cruing from monthly deposits 
ranging from $1 to $90 through- 
out a period ranging from one 
to ten years. 



In order to stimulate business 
for its savings department, the 
Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Yuma, Arizona, has 
distributed a metal coin which 
is good for 50 cents in opening 
a savings account of one dollar 
or more. The coins were en- 
closed in a special envelope, 
on the outside of which was 
printed: 

We give you this valuable coin 
with the idea of creating an im- 
pulse on your part to start a 
savings account, even in a small 
way, for the accumulation of 
funds for some particular future 
need or Just as a contingency 
fund for the future. All great 
things are made up of small units. 
The way to accomplish big things 
is to do them a bit at a time. 

The highest skyscraper in the 
world was built from the sales 



of a company whose merchandise 
was limited in price to ten cents. 

A postage stamp is a matter 
of one, two or three cents. Too 
trifling to think of ! But in the 
course of a year the postal serv- 
ice takes in $350, 000, 000. 

Begin your account now, even 
if it is in a small way, and add 
one, two, five or ten dollars when 
you can. Sometime in the future 
when you are really in need of 
funds you will thank us for hav- 
ing urged thrift on you at this 
time. 

The Liberty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago distribut- 
ed this year over $975,000 to 
members of its 1920 Christmas 
Savings Club. The 1991 club Is 
divided into the following classes 
of membership: 

Class 6 — Ascending — Members 
paying 5c the first week, 10c the 
second week, and increasing 5c 




It’s all so easy 
— and it pays! 



CAVING has been made more prof- 
i table here by allowing com- 
pound interest, which is added April I stand October 1st 
of each year, beginning April 1st, 1920. 

Now you will find it still easier by the use of the attrac- 
tive. convenient containers which we offer free. 

Saving is in this way made as simple and easy as 

Pur one of these containers in your pocket— save a nickel, a 
dine or a quarter every day— and as you slip it into the con- 
tainer check the proper amount on the edge. 

When you have SO cents or more bring It here for deposit. 
As little as 50 cents starts an account. 



Central Savings Bank 

of Baltimore 
dories and Lexington Sts 

Named “Control” kmemum of its location. 



Here's a bank that "makes It easy to save." After all that’s the big thing 
in promoting thrift. To get people to save, you have to make it 
easy for them. 
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each week till the filial puymeut 
of $2.50 on November 31st, 1921, 
is made, will receive a cueck tor 
$63.76 plus interest. 

Class 6A — Descending — Mem- 
bers paying $2.50 the tirst week, 
$2.45 the second week, and de- 
creasing 5c each week for fifty 
weeks will receive a check for 
$63.75 plus interest. 

Class 10 — Ascending — Members 
paying 10c the first week, 20c 
the second week, and increasing 
10c each week till the final pay- 
ment of $5.00 on November 21st, 
1921 is made, will receive a check 
for $127.50 plus interest. 

Class 10A — Descending — Mem- 
bers paying $5.00 the first week, 
$4.90 the second week, and de- 
creasing 10c each week for fifty 
weeks will receive a check for 
$127.50 plus interest. 

Other classes provide for 
weekly payments of 50 cents, 
$1, $2 and $5. 

The National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke, Va., has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Complete 
Financial Service,” describing 
the various services offered by 
this bank. It is being distribut- 
ed by the bank’s advertising de- 
partment 

The Irving National Bank of 
New York has issued the fol- 
lowing list of “don’ts” for the 
guidance of the copy writers of 
its publicity department: 

Don’t shoot wildly in advertis 
ing or publicity effort. There 
should be an objective just as in 
other departments of business 
endeavor. 

Don’t forget that a bank has 
something to sell. Find out what 
that something is and use adver- 
tising and publicity as definite 
details in a sales campaign. 

Don’t turn out anything but the 
highest quality of copy reason- 
ably possible. This is worth 
while, even though it limits the 
field of effort somewhat. 

Don’t overstate your case. If 
you do, the result may be to 
suggest comparisons with other 
competing institutions which will 
not be favorable to your institu- 
tion, and the final effect of which 
may be the advertising of your 
competitor. 

Don’t forget that the Individual 
you aim at is not obliged to read 
your stuff. The problem is to 
make him read it and like it. 

Don’t advertise as accomplish- 
ments things which in reality are 
only prospects. There comes a 
day of accounting in advertising 
as in other things. 

Don’t advertise in a field In 
which you are not prepared to 
conduct a selling campaign. Syn- 
chronize your sales efforts. 

Don’t forget that it is the se- 
lected tone of your institution 
which should be the predominant 
characteristic in advertising effort 
of all kinds. Try to make your- 
self believe that the other fellow 



has assigned to you a desirable 
part, then play up to it. 

Don’t underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the man who is supposed 
to read your copy. Naming your 
institution in every other para- 
graph is not quite so raw as 
’’trading horses in church,” but 
it gets into that general class. 

Don’t “kid” yourself into the 
belief that copy which looks good 
to you will be effective. Whether 
it looks good to the reader is 
the tent and should be your guide. 

Don't be a “copy-cat.” Bank- 
ing and business are being revo 
lut ionized nowadays. Intelligent 
advertising should strive for a 
place fairly well up in the proces- 
sion. 

Don’t always try to beat the 
other fellow at his own game. 
Frequently a study of what he 
is doing is the best guide as to 
what you should not do. 

Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that any intelligent busi- 



ness man can write copy. It is a 
specialty. 

Don’t mix things up too much. 
The copy put out by your insti- 
tution should be generally uni- 
form, but this should not be car- 
ried to the extent of monotony. 

The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce has reprinted in pam- 
phlet form the very excellent 
series of advertisements on the 
exchange situation which the 
bank has been running once a 
week in the Canadian press. 
This series was designed to ex- 
plain to Canadians the reasons 
why they must pay a heavy pre- 
mium for United States funds. 
The first of the series reads as 
follows: 



TNANCING THE 

GREAT 
UPTOWN 




<s=« STORES 

AND 

SHOPS 

T HE great stores 
and shops 
created a demand 
for a new banking 
center. 



I N response to this 

demand we have 

located for the con- 
venience of the 
shops and shoppers 
on 

MADISON AVENUE at 45TH STREET 

t™ Equitable 

TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW* YORK 

BANIONQ, TRUSTS & INVESTMENTS 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 



New York banks are featuring their uptown branches these days. Bank- 
ing service in the shopping district is evidently demanded by the public 
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Fifty-six years ago, after the Civil 
War, the United States dollar 
was quoted in Toronto at forty 
cents. To-day that dollar is 
quoted here at one hundred and 
ten cents, or more, while the 
Canadian dollar has an exchange 
value of only about ninety cents 
in the United States. 

On every side the questions are 
asked. 4 ’What is the meaning of 
•Exchange*?*’ ‘‘Why is our money 
at a discount?” and “When will 
the Canadian dollar again be 
worth its face value?” 

Many false impressions are held 
as to the cause of these fluctua- 
tions. 

In the following series of ad- 
vertisements, which will be pub- 
lished in this paper each week, 
we shall try to make clear the 
factors controlling the rise and 
fall in value of the dollar. 

FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 

Fidelity Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.s 

THAT BOY OF YOURS 

He is a real boy and no ques 
tlon about it. 

You have often looked forward 
to the time when he will be mak- 
ing a success of his life in some 
business or profession. But have 
you tried to visualise his strug- 
gle should financial reverses come 
to you thereby making it impos- 
sible for you to give him the 
benefit of a good education. 

There is one way of providing 
against any such difficulty. Set 
up an Educational Trust with the 
Fidelity. Such a Trust can be 
made so that it will accumulate 
until he is ready to enter college 
and can then start paying an in- 
come for his college expenses. 
Nothing that happens to you will 
interfere with his education. 

We will be glad to discuss this 
matter of an Educational Trust 
with you at any time. Ask for 
either Mr. Drollinger or Mr. Eas- 
terbrook. 

Equitable Trust Company, 

New York: 

ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AD- 
VICE IX INVESTMENT 
MATTERS f 

Do you ever feel the need of a 
friend on whose advice and Judg- 
ment in investment matters you 
can really rely? 

Every day thousands of men in 
New York read the bond news in 
their daily newspapers. They are 
investment opportunities which 
seem exceptional — but they hesi- 
tate. 

What do they know of the 
business and strength of the is- 
suing corporations? Or of the 
responsibility of those offering the 
securities? Or what particular 
kind of bond is best suited to 
their circumstances and future 
plans? 

And every day men like these 



are finding in The Equitable Trust 
Company the friend for whom 
they have been looking. Our In- 
vestment Department will give 
you the personal attention of an 
individual plus the combined 
knowledge and judgment of many 
specialists. 

Go to the fifth floor of our 
Wall Street Office, the main floor 
of our Colonial Office, or the 
second floor of our Uptown Office. 

* 



An example of how not to 
advertise “investment” se- 
curities : 

Scene — Busy Office. 

Characters — Mr. Busy 
Business Man and Voice 
With a Smile. 

Telephone rings. 

B. B. M.— “Hello.” 

Voice — “Mr. , have 

you ever stopped to consider 
the remarkable opportunity 
for quick profits which is 



presented in Wild Cat Oil? 
I am fortunate in being able 
to offer you, as a representa- 
tive—” 

Telephone — B-z-z-z-z. 

B. B. M. — “Tluvstwzym. 
Blankity blank! ! !” 

Silence. Curtain. 

There are few men who 
will stand for being solicited 
by telephone by a perfect 
stranger on a brand new 
speculative proposition. Call- 
ing up a regular customer is 
another matter. 

$ 

By T. D. MacGregor. D no rt h is 
how a bank can systematically 
eultlvats and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, ete. Prftoe, 
$1.15, delivered. 
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who avail llirmtf'lve* of ft* opportunities, 
and imagination is the teed a t empire*. 
It teaches men to think in term* of car- 
load lots instead of five cent packages, 
in hemisphere* instead of acre plots, in 
oceans instead of mill pood*. 

Th* Bark or PrrraBi’aoR N. A. stands 
ready to back the Pittsburgh Chapter to 
the edge of the outside limit with its 
moral and financial support. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

This list has been thoroughly revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
In order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 
1921, every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make 
a liberal distribution of advertising material. 



A 

Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet. 111. 
Anderson, R. P. f adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Analey, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., asst, cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., director serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, 
N. Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst, cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Bernhardt, J., vice-pres.. Cotton Belt Svgs. A Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bize, L. A., pres.. Citizens Bank A Tr. Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Bletben, J. O., cash., Security Tr. A Svgs. Bank. 
Yuma, Arlz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Heilman Com'l Tr. 

A Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst, secy.. Tidewater Bnnk A Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash., Citizens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

A Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Butsloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce A Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Caplan, H. B., secy, to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress, F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Crary, R. F., asst, cash., Interna t’l Bkg. Corp., N. Y. 
Culbreth, E. E., Com’l Nat'l Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 

D 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 
De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 
Delaon, L. E., pub. mgr.. Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, 111. 

De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American Nat’l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat’l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

E 

Eberspncher, J. C., asst, cush., 1st Nat’l Bnnk. 

ShelbyvlUe, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bnnk. N. Y. 
Ellsworth, F. W., vicejires., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Etter. R. W., Merch. A Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

F 

Frost. L. A., trees., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 

Mass. 
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G 

Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics A Metals 
Nat’l Bank, New York. 

Gilmore^ M. S., Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dept. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 



H 



Hall J. c.. Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall iJX- *• com ’I 8^- dept., Phila. Nat’l Bk., 
Phila., Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank. Los Gatos, 



Handerson, 0. H., Union 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett 
Fla. 



Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville. 



Higgins. A. E., adv. serv., 2920 Bway., N. Y. C. 
Higley. J. N.. adv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bnnk, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Honglnnd, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank. Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hodgins, J. H., statistical dept., Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoknnson, N. M. t adv. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 



Holdnm, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor, Home Bank Monthly 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson. P. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Corona. 
Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G.. secy., Kansas City Terminal Tr 
Go., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
N. Y. C. 



I 



Imhoff, C. H., vice-pres. 
ark, N. J. 



, Union Nat’l Bank, New- 



J 



Jessup, T., asst, cash., Woodlawn Tr. A Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bank. Warren, Pa. 
Johnson. S. W., mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones. M. H., asst, cash., 1st A Citizens Nat’l Bk.. 
Elizabeth City, N. 0. 



K 

Keeton, M.. mgr. svgs. dept., Merchants A Farmers 
Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge. E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers. W. J„ pres.. Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

L 

Langstrotli, E., Liberty Nat’l Bank, N. Y C. 

Lanier. B. W.. asst, treas., United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch. W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank of 
Canada. Montreal. 

Lersner. V. A., corap.. Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank. 
Bway. A Driggs Ave.. Brooklyn. 

Lord, A., American For. Bkg. Corp., 53 Bway.. N. Y. 
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M 

McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Erans- 
▼ille, Ind. 

McDowell J. H., lat Tr. & Svga. Bank. Chatta- 
nooga. Penn. 

McElvare, R. R., mgr. serr. dept.. Nat'l Bank of 
Commerce, N. Y. C. 

Matthews, H. B., adr. mgr., S. W. Btrauss Ac Co., 
150 Bway., N. Y. 0. 

Megan, T. F. asst, secy., InternatT Tr. Go., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adr. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Go., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations. Seattle 
Nat'l Bank, Beattie, Wash. 

Morgan, L. J., adr. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Morrish, W. F., rice-pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Berke- 
ley, Oal. 

O 

Orerton, J. A., cash., Nat'l Bank of Smlthtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

P 

Painter. W. H., asst, to pres., Security Nat’l Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. Sc Tr. Co., New Or- 
left M Ijfll 

Powell, V, M.* cash., Home Srgs. Bk., B'klyn, N. Y. 

Pratt. T. B., Henry L. Doherty St Co., 60 Wall St., 
N. Y. C. 

B 

Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr., Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank Sc Tr. 
& Srgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, C. M,, Farmers Loan St Tr. Go., N.Y.C. 

Ruff, W. J., cash., Luserne Co. Nat’l Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, C. mgr. new bus. dept., American Nat'l 
Bank. Richmond, Ya. 



Sawyer, W. M., mgr. pub., Nat’l City Co., N. Y. C. 

Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. Q. Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
N. Y. C. 

Scott, W., rice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Richmond, 
Ya. 

Sellew, W. W., Albert Frank As Co., 14 Stone St., 
N. Y. O. 

Shoren, A. M., cash., City Tr. As Srgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. Y. O. 

Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat'l Bank, Clinton, la. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serr. dept.. Industrial 
Srgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 



Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept., Commerce Banks, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Conn. 

Stein, R.. asst, cash., Nemeth State Bk., N. Y. C. 

Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat'l Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Storer. J. C., secy. -treas., Indiana Srgs. St Loan 
Ass’n, South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., Com’l Srgs. 
Bank Sc Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y. 

T 

Tait, A. G., pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Srgs. St 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thomson, E. H., pnb. mgr., Washington Loan St 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Merch. 
Mechanics 1st Nat'l Bank, Baltimore. Md. 

Y 

Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd Nat'l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, BL S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. C. 

W 

Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank, Sioux 
Falls. 8. D. 

Wadden, T. A., rice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers St Mechanics Srgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denrer Nat’l Bank. Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Srgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash., Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, S. 0. 

Winship, A. L.. vlce-pres., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass, 

Withers, C. K., pub. mgr., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. Sc 
Madison Are., N. Y. C. 

Z 

Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 

Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, P. E., cash., Oak Park Tr. Sc Srgs. 
Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



m 
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A. B. A. Commissioners Appointed 



FOLLOWING a meeting of the 
A administrative committee of the 
American Bankers Association, John S. 
Drum, president of the Association, has 
announced the appointments of these 
commissions : 

The commerce and marine commis- 
sion, out of whose work has grown the 
new hundred million dollar Foreign 
Credit Finance Corporation, is com- 
posed of the following: 

John McHugh, chairman, vice-president 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New 
York City; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
board Irving National Bank, New York 
City; Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York City; Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; Daniel G. Wing, 
president First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur Reynolds, vice-president 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, 111.; William A. Law, president 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. 
O. Watts, president First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Charles A. Hinsch, president 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Robert F. Maddox, president Atlanta 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Thos. B. Mc- 
Adams, vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va.; Richard S. Hawes, 
vice-president First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo.; James J. Fagan, vice-president 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco,' Cal.; 
Waldo Newcomer, president National Ex- 
change Bank, Baltimore, Md.; John L. 
Hamilton, president Equitable Securities 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; W. F. Collins, secre- 
tary, 5 Nassau street. New York City. 

The economic policy commission 
which has to do with the consideration 
of all questions involving money and 
currency, public finance, Federal taxes, 
etc., consists of: 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York City; Walter W. Head, 
president Omaha National Bank. Omaha, 
Neb.; W. H. Robinson, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles A. 
Hinsch, president Fifth-Third National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. E. Adams, presi- 
dent Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Evans Woollen, presi- 
dent Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Geo. E. Roberts, vice- 
president National City Bank, New York 
City; A. L. Aiken, president National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, Mass.; R. S. Hecht, 
president Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
66 



Orleans, La,; M. A. Traylor, president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111.; John 
W. Staley, president Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich.; Waldo Newcomer, president 
National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

The agricultural commission, which 
for many years has prompted friendly 
relations between the banker and the 
farmer, is constituted as follows: 

Joseph Hirsch, chairman, president Corpus 
Christi National Bank, Corpus Chrlsti, Tex.; 
F. N. Shepherd, director Empire National 
Bank, Lewiston, Idaho — address for mail: 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; J. R. 
Wheeler, president Farmers and Merchants 
Union Bank, Columbus, Wis.; E. J. Bod- 
man, vice-president and secretary Union 
and Mercantile Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Chas. B. Lewis, president Fourth National 
Bank, Macon, Ga.; Will C. Gordon, vice- 
president Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, 
Mo.; W. G. Edens, vice-president Central 
Trust Co., of Illinois, Chicago, 111. 

The public relations commission, hav- 
ing in charge matters of publicity in 
which the association is interested, has 
for its chairman Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. The other mem- 
bers are : 

M. E. Holderness, vice-president First 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; H. L. 
Remmel, president Bankers Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Wm. P. Sharer, president First 
National Bank, Zanesville, Ohio; C, F. 
Weed, vice-president First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass.; John R. Washburn, vice- 
president Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, 111. 

President Drum also appointed as 
members of the executive council at 
large the following bankers: 

W. H. Robinson, president First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. W. Decker, 
president Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Co., New York 
City; R. G. Rhett, president Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Charleston, S. C.; John W. 
Staley, president Peoples State Bank, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Other committees of the Association 
are as follows: 

Administrative Committee: John S. Drum, 
chairman, president Mercantile Trust Co., 
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San Francisco, Cal. ; Thos. B. McAdams, vice- 
president Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va.; John H. Puelicher, president 
Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Richard S. Hawes, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; John F. Hagey, 
vice-president First National Bank, Chicago, 
111.; Tom J. Hartman, vice-president Pro- 
ducers State Bank, Tulsa, Okla.; I. H. 
Kemper, president Texas Bank and Trust 
Co., Galveston, Tex.; Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
president Girard National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., representing Trust Co. Division; 
Edmund D. Hulbert, president Merchants 
Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, 111., represent- 
ing Savings Division; W. A. Sadd, president 
Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., representing National Bank Division; 
Henry H. McKee, president National Cap- 
ital Bank, Washington, D. C., representing 
State Bank Division; E. C. McDougal, pres- 
ident The Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Finance Committee: Thos. B. McAdams, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., chairman; John H. Pue- 
licher, president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Harry M. Rubey, presi- 
dent Rubey National Bank, Golden, Colo.; 
Rome C. Stephenson, president St. Joseph 
Loan and Trust Co., South Bend, Ind.; O. 
N. Sams, president Merchants National 
Bank, Hillsboro, Ohio; W. E. Purdy, assist- 
ant vice-president Chase National Bank, 
New York City; Frank W. Blair, president 
Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; Arthur B. 
Morton, vice-president Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. R. Dominick, 
president Traders National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Committee on Federal Legislation : C. H. 
McNider, president First National Bank, 
Mason City, Iowa, chairman; Fred Collins, 
vice-president Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; George E. Brock, 
president Home Savings Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; H. J. Haas, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. W. Akin, 
cashier Peoples State Bank, Sullivan, Ind.; 
George O. Walson, president Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Committee of Five (Par Collection): M. 
J. Dowling, president Olivia State. Bank, 
Olivia, Minn., chairman; McLane Tilton, 
president Commerce Bank and Trust Co., 
Charlottesville, Va.; Fred Collins, vice- 
president Bank of Commerce and Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Charles de B. Claiborne, 
vice-president Whitney-Central National 
Bank, New Orleans, La.; E. M. Wing, pres- 
ident Batavian National Bank, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Insurance Committee: L. E. Sands, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman ; Oscar G. Foreman, president 
Foreman Bros. Banking Co., Chicago, 111.; 
Frank L. Hilton, vice-president Bank of 



the Manhattan Co., New York City; J. A. 
Latta, vice-president Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; Geo. S. Murphey, 
president First National Bank, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Committee on Membership: L. E. Phillips, 
vice-president Bartlesville National Bank, 
Bartlesville, Okla., chairman; P. B. Doty, 
president First National Bank, Beaumont, 
Tex.; W. D. Longyear, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Committee on Public Education: John H. 
Puelicher, president Marshall and Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman; Stewart 
D. Becklev, president American Institute of 
Banking and cashier City National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex.; Robert B. Locke, vice-presi- 
dent American Institute of Banking and 
manager Federal Reserve Bank, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry H. McKee, president National 
Capital Bank, Washington, D. C. ; Rudolph 
S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; Rome C. 
Stephenson, president St. Joseph I^>an and 
Trust Co., South Bend, Ind.; E. H. Sense- 
nich, vice-president Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

Committee on Public and Private Thrift* 
S. Fred. Strong, treasurer Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank. New Haven, Conn., chairman; 
John J. Pullevn, president Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, New York City; J. A. 
House, president Guardian Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Oliver J. Sands, 
president American National Bank, Rich- 
mond. Va.; E. R. Decker, president North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.? 
Joseph R. Noel, president Noel State Bank, 
Chicago, 111.; D. W. Twohv, president Old 
National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Committee on State Legislation: Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co., 
Chicago, 111., chairman; L. A. Baker, cashier 
Manufacturers Bank, New Richmond, Wis.; 
Charles B. Lewis, president Fourth National 
Bank, Macon, Ga.; John B. Clement, second 
vice-president Central Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J.; F. J. Belcher, Jr., vice-president First 
National Bank, San Diego, Cal.; Charles S. 
McCain, vice-president Bankers Trust Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Edward Buder, vice- 
president and treasurer Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. Pope Matthews, 
president Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; W. P. Andrews, cashier First 
National Bank, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Robert B. 
Clark, active vice-president The Bank of 
Tupelo, Tupelo, Miss.; J. A. Ormond, cashier 
Citizens State Bank, Marianna, Fla.; J. N. 
Kehoe, president Bank of Maysville, Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

Committee on State Taxation: Ernest J. 
Perry, president First Fond-du-Lac Na- 
tional Bank, Fond-du-Lac, Wis., chairman; 
A. E. Adams, president First National 
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Bank, Youngstown, Ohio; Wayne Hummer, Trust Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Oscar W. 
president LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle, Arcularius, -cashier Bank of Washington, 
111.; Frank B. Cook, president Columbia Washington, Mo. 

Associated Trust Companies Begin National Publicity 

Campaign 



'J'HE most important and far-reach- 
ing effort ever undertaken to 
develop the potential trust business of 
the country is beginning in the form of 
full page advertisements appearing in 
the January issues of national maga- 
zines. 

The first advertisement, entitled “The 
Business Side of Happy New Year/* 
sets forth the importance of making a 
will and the value of naming an execu- 
tor possessing “continuous existence, 
accumulated experience, financial re- 
sponsibility and the counsel and direc- 
tion of many men skilled in business.*' 
Each advertisement calls attention to a 
new booklet “Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future" which may be obtain- 
ed upon request from any subscribing 
member to whom it is supplied or by 
writing direct to the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association, 
5 Nassau Street, New York, by whom 
the advertisements are signed. 

Each subscribing trust company has 
been supplied with a copy of a bulletin 
which contains helps, suggestions and 
explanations for handling the work 
locally in each community. This bulle- 
tin contains a general letter to sub- 
scribers; signed by Francis H. Sisson, 
chairman of the committee on pub- 
licity of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion; copy of advertisement appearing 



in national magazines ; additional copies 
of national advertisement to be ex- 
hibited by subscribers in their bank- 
entitled “Safeguarding Your Family's 
Future"; six pieces of newspaper copy 
for use in local papers; forms for let- 
ters or printed matter in addressing 
prospective customers and persons re- 
questing booklets ; suggested editorial 
matter and a simple but complete out- 
line of a system of record for follow-up 
work. 

This campaign is being conducted by 
the committee on publicity, Trust Com- 
pany Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, composed of the following: 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
New York City, chairman: Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. ; 
G. Prather Knapp, publicity manager 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; I. Webster Baker, pub- 
licity manager The Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, O. ; 
Edw. H. Kittredge, advertising man- 
ager Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The detailed operation is in charge 
of Lerov A. Mershon, secretary of the 
committee, at 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. 



Banking by Wireless 



X^OR the first time in the history of 
Wall Street the wireless telegraph 
supplanted the ordinary telegraph lines 
one stormy day last month in the carry- 



ing on of stock market operations be- 
tween New York and Chicago. The 
wire lines were disrupted by the storm 
early in the morning and during the 
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final hour of trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange, W. J. Wollman Sc Co. 
conducted business with Clement, Cur- 
tis Sc Co. of Chicago by wireless. The 
plan worked with such perfection that 
W. J. Wollman, who instituted the new 
procedure, stated that it was a tremen- 
dous step forward and precluded New 
York being isolated from the rest of the 
country because of storms which would 
put the telegraph lines out of commis- 
sion. 

The arrangement for the service was 
made hastily with the Intercity Radio 
Communication Service, which will op- 
erate wireless between New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. This 
service has not been formally opened; 
in fact, it was an invitation to the open- 
ing of the service the following day 
which gave Mr. Wollman the idea of 
trying the service at once. 

He communicated with the company 
and within a few minutes the following 
message was sent to Clement, Curtis Sc 
Co. of Chicago: “Have made arrange- 
ments with a wireless company to han- 
dle our messages when wires are down. 



Let us try it out.” The answer was 
flashed back from Chicago: “If occa- 
sion arises we will use it.” The land 
telegraph wire was giving difficulty and 
within a few minutes the first overland 
wireless message in connection with the 
stock market flashed from Chicago to 
New York. 

The message was received three min- 
utes after it left Chicago. Several later 
messages took from seven to eight min- 
utes. In the case of each brokerage 
house, however, the message had to be 
telephoned to the radio station in the 
respective cities and this caused some 
little delay that could be eliminated by 
the use of private wires for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Wollman said he believed 
that a half minute would suffice for the 
transmission of an order with the tele- 
phone part of the arrangement working 
to better advantage. 

After the close of the stock market 
the operations by wireless were checked 
up over the private wire between New 
York and Chicago and it was found 
that not a single mistake had been made. 



m 

Soundness of the Banking Situation 

Charles H. Sabin, President Guaranty Trust Company, New York 



"POR months it has been certain — 
and it has been repeatedly so 
stated by students of the situation — 
that there must be a liquidation of com- 
modities, securities and labor before 
this country could recover from the ef- 
fects of the war and be restored to 
anything like a business basis. 

* The regrettable thing is that, as com- 
modity and security prices reached 
points far above their real value in the 
boom period, so they are today falling 
to points far below their real value. 
Necessary liquidation is proceeding af- 
ter the manner anticipated. 

The unfortunate effect in such a sit- 
uation is always that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through ig- 



norance and misunderstandings, and 
also through the spread of false and 
malicious rumors which such conditions 
always inspire, with a resulting loss of 
confidence and panic sales. 

There is so much in the present sit- 
uation to inspire confidence and hope for 
the future that it is little short of crim- 
inal for any one to paint the picture so 
blackly, through either ignorance or in- 
tent, that these vital facts are obscured. 

Our banking system has withstood 
the greatest credit strain in its history 
and is on a sound and workable basis. 
We are in the soundest financial, indus- 
trial and political condition of any im- 
portant nation in the world. 

To consider the present reaction as 
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anything but a temporary setback from 
the destruction, inflation, extravagance 
and unsound economic conditions pre- 
cipitated by the war is simply not to 
reckon with the truth. It remains true 
today, as it has since this country was 
first settled, that any man who sells 
the United States of America “short” 
is in the long run certain to lose, and 
furthermore, any man who seeks to 



profit by the misfortunes of others in 
the circulation of misstatements or false 
rumors, hoping to precipitate further re- 
actions, should be branded as a public 
enemy. 

This is a time for clear thinking and 
courageous acting, and in the proportion 
that such factors are brought to bear 
will rewards follow when this spell of 
reaction has run its course. 






Book Reviews 



Labor's Crisis. By Sigmund Mendel- 
sohn. New York: The MacMillan 

Company. 

The question of labor reform is taken 
up by this employer from the employ- 
er's point of view. He analyzes labor's 
propositions to remedy the existing un- 
rest, argues that the labor scarcity is 
not entirely due to decrease in the num- 
ber of laborers, and suggests many ef- 
fects of the unrest itself on production 
and on labor. It is a thoughtful study 
by a keen, open-minded employer, con- 
tributing to one of the most important 
discussions of the day. 

m 

The Great Game of Business. By J. 
George Frederick. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 

The rules that make men work well 
together for business results, the things 
that make the great game of business 
enjoyable, the facts that show what 
business really is, are dwelt upon by 
Mr. Frederick. He shows the way by 
which men push ahead, the motives 
which make them succeed, the aims of 
profit-getting and proving themselves 
which are back of all effort. The book 
starts and finishes with the idea that 
business, properly played, is perhaps 
the greatest game left to man. The 
rules, he says, are being set by men of 
character, by law, by reform agitation, 
by Federal Trade Commission, by trade 
associations. 



American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. Year Book, 1920. Lon- 
don, England. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London is endeavoring to promote a 
better understanding and a closer rela- 
tion between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The year book states 
its aims and activities, officers and direc- 
tors, by-laws, and gives a list of its life, 
active, and associate members. 

m 

Economic History of Manchuria. 
Economic History of Chosen. 
Seoul, Chosen: Bank of Chosen. 

These two volumes are the second and 
third of a series compiled in commemo- 
ration of the decennial of the Bank of 
Chosen. They show the development of 
the countries in which the bank has op- 
erated and to which it owes its develop- 
ment. In order to engage in business 
successfully with foreign countries, 
their conditions must be studied and ap- 
preciated and these two books give that 
needed insight into the advantages of 
the East. 

m 

Money and Banking. By John T. 
Holdsworth. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

This book covering the history, prin- 
ciples and practices of money, credit 
and banking, is designed to be used as 
a source of general information for bus- 
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iness men and students of banking and 
business. In this revised edition ac- 
count is taken of the functioning of the 
Federal Reserve System under the 
stress of war and of the changes in 
banking practice brought about by war 
and after war conditions. Recent bank- 
ing legislation is thoroughly covered and 
the growing importance of trade and 
bankers’ acceptances in the banking sys- 
tem is given adequate treatment. 



Investment Bankers and Brokers of 

America. 1920. New York: Sites 

Publishing Company, Inc. 

This record contains in a concise 
manner names, addresses and descrip- 
tion of class and kind of security han- 
dled by approximately ten thousand 
dealers in securities in the United States 
and Canada. With reference to dealers, 
the following information is given: 

Name, address, when organized and 
capital; description of class of securi- 
ties dealt in and long distance telephone 
calls; departments (sales, buying, mu- 
nicipal, etc.) with managers’ names; 
memberships in exchanges, correspond- 
ents, private wires, firm members, 
branch offices, bank references, original 
issues underwritten during the current 
year; records of stock exchanges show- 
ing history, members, securities traded 
in; commission rates, rules for delivery, 
digest of constitution and by-laws; se- 
curity dealers’ associations in the United 
States and Canada; history, members, 
constitution and by-laws ; Blue Sky and 
investment security laws of all the 
states in full; court decisions, interpre- 
tations, instructions; forms required in 
application for licenses. 

The information has been gathered 
from authentic and original sources and 
carefully compiled. 



Practice and Law of Banking. By 
H. P. Sheldon. London: MacDonald 
and Evans. 

This book endeavors to provide for 
the practical bank man and for the stu- 
dent of English banking law and prac- 



tice, a manual sufficiently extensive in 
scope to meet present-day requirements. 
It devotes parts to the law of cheques, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
banking instruments, bankers* funds, 
securities, bankruptcy and deeds of ar- 
raignment. The law cases cited 
throughout are listed for quick refer- 
ence. 

m 

Trust Companies of the United 
States. 1920. New York: United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company. 

This volume, which is published 
yearly, lists all trust companies and 
banking institutions acting in a fiduciary 
capacity in the United States. The in- 
formation is secured from authoritative 
sources such as the various state bank 
departments. The latest statement of 
each trust companv listed is given. 

re 

Trusts and Trustees. New York: 
American Exchange National Bank. 

This little book is published by the 
American Exchange National Bank to 
tell how the trust department can help 
in matters of a fiduciary nature. 

Authoritative data respecting trusts, 
trustees, wills, executors and related 
subjects is offered in a concise, handy 
and interesting form. 

m 

Bibliography of Industrial Effi- 
ciency and Factory Management. 
By H. G. T. Cannon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

The first part of this handbook is a 
classified and annotated guide to the 
literature published in book form on 
industrial efficiency and factory man- 
agement with analytical references from 
the contents of such works relating to 
the science of industrial management, 
and also indexes the important articles 
published in the transactions of various 
societies and technical journals. The 
second part is an alphabetical author 
index which shows the exact position of 
entries dealing with the references on 
any particular topic treated therein. 
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Taft Papers on the League of Na- 
tions. New York: The MacMillan 

Company. 

The speeches and letters of ex-P resi- 
dent Taft have been edited as he is a 
foremost authority on the League of 
Nations. This collection of his papers 
groups in order the speeches and the 
correspondence, especially with the 
White House, on points involved during 
the famous Senate deadlock. The objec- 
tions to the League on the grounds that 
it interfered with our sovereignty, and 
with the Monroe Doctrine, that it in- 
volved abandonment of our traditional 
policy against entangling alliances, and 
that the country lacked power under the 
Constitution to enter into such a treaty 
are met by Mr. Taft in these papers. 



/ 

Foreign Government Securities. By 
Albert W. Kimber. New York: A. 
W. Kimber & Company. 

The financing of foreign countries by 
the bankers and investors of the United 
States makes this book of timely in- 
terest. It is a comprehensive and scien- 
tific exposition of the entire subject of 
foreign government bonds and invest- 
ment in them. Purposes, methods and 
provisions of such bonds, their security, 
prices and fluctuations are clearly ex- 
plained in various chapters. A practi- 
cal application of the principles set 
forth in the preceding chapters is given 
in the analysis of two typical countries, 
representing a good risk and a bad risk 
from the investor's point of view. 



m 



National Thrift Day and its Effect on American 

Character 

By L. R. Garretson 



JUST as Christmas, Fourth of July, 
and the observance of the birthdays 
of Washington and Lincoln have affect- 
ed American character, so has the 
observance of National Thrift Day. 

Five years ago, Charles H. Norton, 
of Philadelphia, as a result of his close 
contact with the business extension work 
of bankers throughout the country, con- 
ceived the idea of a day to be nationally 
observed as one upon which the individ- 
ual would start some definite practice of 
thrift. Clear-visioned bankers here 
and there throughout the nation saw the 
value of the idea immediately and a 
great many put it into practical opera- 
tion, with the result that a large number 
of new accounts were opened in such 
communities on that day. 

Since then, year after year, the pop- 
ularity of National Thrift Day has 
grown ; and its being designated as 
January 17 — the anniversary of the 



birth of Benjamin Franklin — has made 
the observance a most appropriate and 
popular one wherever the teachings of 
“Poor Richard" are appreciated and 
their practice encouraged. 

Particularly at this time of falling 
prices the stability and soundness of our 
national structure are founded on our 
thriftness. The wonderful wealth of 
this nation makes possible through even 
moderate thrift preparation for any 
condition, and that we are prepared is 
indicative of the far-sighted tendencies 
of our people as a whole. 

It is interesting to know that nota- 
tions of last year's observances show 
that in some five or six hundred com- 
munities, National Thrift Day was ob- 
served, and that proclamations were 
issued in many states, while approxi- 
mately $100,000 was invested by 
committees in the promotion of the 
campaign. 
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Foreign Trade and the Interior Bank 

By Willis H. Booth 

Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 



U P to the present time the banks 
in the interior of the United 
States have played a com- 
paratively small part in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade. As a result 
of the war, this country has been forced 
into many new industrial and financial 
activities that reach out into every for- 
eign country, activities which affect the 
welfare of the smaller communities 
nearly as much as they do those of the 
larger cities. Manufacturers in small 
towns throughout the United States 
have become interested in the possibili- 
ties of foreign markets, and they natu- 
rally are looking to their local banks to 
advise them regarding their foreign 
trade problems, both actual and poten- 
tial. We believe that the time has come 
for the interior bank to realize that its 
business is the same as all others — that 
the biggest thing it has to sell is Serv- 
ice, and that at the present moment one 
of its greatest opportunities for service 
is to .aid in the development of Amer- 
ican foreign trade. 

We have learned by recent experience 
that the factories of America are today 
so huge and their output at full ca- 
pacity is so great that the domestic 
market cannot regularly absorb it. It 
is only by a constant flow of overseas 
trade that we can run full time all the 
time. To do less than that means homes 
in America in which the breadwinner is 
out of work. It means “part time” in 
many factories, or mills that are entire- 



ly shut down. Additional orders from 
any source tend to reduce overhead ex- 
penses of production, and tend also to 
reduce the cost of raw materials by in- 
creasing the quantity bought. All the 
advantages of large scale production 
come into play when these export or- 
ders are received. 

Increased orders from foreign coun- 
tries tend to change the seasonal de- 
mands to year-round demands. The 
manufacturer who has a market for his 
goods in South America, for instance, 
possesses a great advantage, because 
the seasons there are exactly the re- 
verse of our own. And so, because the 
markets of all the world are greater 
and steadier than the markets of any 
one country, the American manufac- 
turer and merchant must cultivate the 
foreign field, and the interior bank, in 
cooperation with the international bank, 
must be prepared to offer facilities nec- 
essary for the prompt and efficient han- 
dling of foreign trade transactions. 

THE STAKE OF THE INTERIOR BANK 

That the interior bank is vitally in- 
terested in the development of foreign 
trade is evident from the fact that a 
large proportion of the manufactured 
goods exported from the United States 
are produced in towns with a population 
of fifty thousand or less. There are 
two thousand one hundred and forty- 
nine towns of this size. As to our im- 
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port trade, it is only necessary to point 
out that Akron, Ohio, with a population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, buys 
about one-fourth of all the crude rubber 
in the world. In four hundred and six- 
teen cities of ten thousand to twenty- 
five thousand, in 1914 , the total value of 
manufactured products was $ 3 , 261 ,- 
396 , 000 . 

Cities of fifty thousand and under 
make up a large proportion of our man- 
ufacturing area and present almost un- 
limited possibilities from the foreign 
trade standpoint. There are one hun- 
dred and thirty-three towns of this size 
in Indiana, and an exactly similar num- 
ber in Massachusetts. The most cursory 
examination of the manufacturing fa- 
cilities of these hundreds of small towns 
reveals their possibilities from a foreign 
trade point of view. And the manufac- 
turers in those towns are no longer 
groping in the dark in regard to foreign 
affairs. Practically all of them are 
members of powerful trade associations. 
They journey in large numbers from 
the small interior towns to New York or 
San Francisco to attend foreign trade 
conventions, and they are diligent read- 
ers of foreign trade publications. But, in 
far too many cases, when they go back 
home they do not find in their own 
towns the facilities for obtaining the in- 
formation for transacting their foreign 
business. Export shipments are made 
constantly from all these small towns. 
Imports of raw materials needed in our 
industries are constantly flowing from 
the seaboard to the interior. All these 
transactions involve the services of 
banks. The interior bank may inter- 
pose itself as a useful link in the sys- 
tem of overseas trade. 

INCREASING INTEREST OF INTERIOR 
TOWN8 IN FOREIGN TRADE 

How widely distributed is the interest 
in foreign trade is plainly shown by a 
study of the letters received by the In- 
ternational Trade Service of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York from 
the smaller towns throughout the United 
States, which indicate an increasing in- 
terest in foreign trade on the part not 



only of the interior banks but of the lo- 
cal manufacturers. Danville, Va., is 
interested in sending tobacco to Vene- 
zuela; La Porte, Ind., wants to send 
farm tractors to Brazil; Austin, Tex., 
desires to import French novelties; St. 
Joseph, Mich., desires an agent for au- 
tomobile accessories in India; Burgetts- 
town, Pa., sends an inquiry regarding 
industrial enterprises in Jugoslavia; 
Parkersburg, West Va., wants to sell oil 
well supplies to Mexico; Keokuk, Iowa, 
is interested in developing a market for 
rolled oats in South America; Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, wants to appoint an agent in 
Spain for its glass bottles ; Lompog, 
Cal., is interested in the importation of 
mustard seed from the Dutch East In- 
dies; Cadillac, Mich., desires to ship 
veneer to New Zealand; Monessen, Pa., 
is interested in steel wire in South Af- 
rica; Charlotte, N. C., wants to send 
cotton to Finland; Norfolk Downs, 
Mass., has a customer for weighing ma- 
chinery in Formosa; Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., has a customer for trucks in 
Guatemala, and Valdosta, Ga., wants to 
export cotton linters to Czechoslovakia. 

It is obvious that the interior bank 
cannot set up elaborate machinery and 
an expensive personnel equipped to an- 
swer specific inquiries regarding foreign 
trade. The international bank, has, 
however, built up a worldwide network 
of branches, affiliations and special cor- 
respondents, backed up by staffs of ex- 
perts in the metropolis, which is freely 
offered to the interior banker in order 
to assist him to develop the foreign 
trade of his community. The interna- 
tional bank has, in fact, created facili- 
ties which make it possible for the ex- 
porting and importing clients of the in- 
land bank to do business on a safe ba- 
sis with the merchant in the interior of 
China, the ranchman in Australia, the 
miner in Africa, and the planter in 
Latin America. 



WORLDWIDE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 



To illustrate concretely just what 
this means, let us examine the facilities 
which are offered to the interior bank 
by the large international financial in- 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

Established 1818 

4th 6C Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 

Philadelphia 59 Wall St., NEW YORK Boston 



CREDIT INFORMATION 

In the many years of our business experience we have 
compiled valuable credit information concerning in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations in all parts of the 
world. We are in a position to obtain facts of cur- 
rent credit and commercial conditions in this and 
other countries and to advise as to foreign business 
usuage. This service is at the disposal ofour clients. 

cA Century of Service 

BROWN, SHIPLEY 6? COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



stitutions. First of all, they have direct 
banking connections with Great Britain 
and Continental Europe, the Near East, 
Latin America, South Africa and Aus- 
tralasia, with China, Japan, British 
India, the Dutch East Indies, and with 
the Straits Settlements. They are in 
direct and constant communication with 
thousands of correspondents in every 
trade centre of any importance through- 
out the world. 

In their foreign trade services these 
international banks have created depart- 
ments to give specific commercial infor- 
mation, by interview or by mail, regard- 
ing the prospects for the sale of Amer- 
ican goods abroad. They have imme- 
diate access to reports regarding the 
credit standing and commercial probity 
of hundreds of thousands of foreign 
firms and corporations, all of them care- 
fully revised to cover changes made 
during the war. 

These departments include in their 
personnel experts on tariff’s, marine in- 
surance, freights, forwarding, customs 



duties and shipping documents, and men 
who have traveled extensively in for- 
eign countries. Supplementing their 
personal knowledge of foreign countries 
and of the manners and customs of the 
peoples inhabiting them is a daily serv- 
ice of information by mail, wire and 
cable from private and official sources 
and from their branches, subsidiaries 
and agents throughout the world re- 
garding changing conditions, new de- 
mands for American products and move- 
ments of foreign buyers. Over the 
desks of these experts there passes each 
day a large quantity of written and 
printed material in all languages, and 
items of interest to American exporters 
and importers are sent out promptly to 
specially selected mailing lists. 

CONCRETE EXAMPLE 

Here is a concrete example of the 
kind of service which an interior bank 
should be able to render: In an Illinois 
town of about ten thousand inhabitants 
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there is a small factory manufacturing 
a line of tools. As a result of adver- 
tising in export journals, this manufac- 
turer received an order from Buenos 
Aires for two thousand dollars' worth 
of goods. The buyer stipulated that the 
merchandise was to be sent forward 
with draft attached to documents, which 
were to be delivered against the accept- 
ance of the draft at 60 days' sight. It 
was the manufacturer's first export or- 
der, and he went immediately to his lo- 
cal bank for advice as to how the goods 
should be packed for export to Argen- 
tina and what railroad and shipping 
documents were needed, and above all 
how he was to get his money. The in- 
terior bank was able, through coopera- 
tion with its banking correspondent in 
New York, to obtain a quick report on 
the credit standing of the Argentine 
customer, which showed that he was a 
perfectly good credit risk. Information 
was also supplied as to packing and 
shipping, and the interior bank was able 
to aid its customer in financing the 
transaction. 

CREATING LOCAL INTERE8T 

There are a number of ways in which 
the interior banker can foster interest 
in foreign trade in his community. One 
of the most effective methods is to ob- 
tain the support of the leading local 
newspaper. The editors of the progres- 
sive newspapers of our inland cities 
fully recognize the importance of for- 
eign trade, but are frequently at a loss 
to obtain a sufficient amount of mate- 
rial to run a regular foreign trade de- 
partment. Arrangements can be made 
for supplying newspaper features, as 
well as a continuous supply of foreign 
trade news. The local public library 
is another institution which can be uti- 
lized most effectively in foreign trade 
promotion. It should be supplied with 
a good selection of books on foreign 
commerce, foreign countries, and for- 
eign travel, commercial geography, in- 
ternational law, tropical and subtropical 
and other imported commodities, atlases, 
books on shipping, on marine insurance 
and foreign exchange, international 
banking, and ports and harbors. The 



local schools and the Y. M. C. A. can 
do similar work. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
proper organization of the business men 
of the community. The Chamber of 
Commerce if it has not already done so, 
should form a foreign trade committee 
to make a survey of the foreign trade 
activities of its members. It should 
maintain an up-to-date list of all mem- 
bers doing an exporting or importing 
business, with full details of the com- 
modities handled and of the foreign 
countries in which the members are in- 
terested. A foreign trade reference li- 
brary should be installed in the local 
Chamber of Commerce, which should 
contain directories of foreign markets 
and directories and lists of American 
exporters, exporting manufacturers, 
dealers and commission houses. This 
reference library should receive regu- 
larly all the publications of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Direct contact should be established 
with the American commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners maintained by 
that bureau in foreign countries. Ar- 
rangements should be made to obtain 
regularly the foreign trade publications 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
the American Manufacturers Export 
Association, and of the large banks 
which specialize in foreign trade. Sub- 
scriptions should be made to the lead- 
ing export trade journals. All this in- 
formation can be obtained and classified 
for the use of local manufacturers with 
very little trouble and expense. Foreign 
visitors to this country should be en- 
couraged to visit the local manufactur- 
ing plants. Another effective method 
of obtaining information direct from 
foreign sources is for the local Chamber 
of Commerce to arrange for the ex- 
change of membership and services with 
American Chambers of Commerce in 
foreign countries. 



THE IMPORTANCE OP FOREIGN TRADE 



It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the interior banker has an impor- 
tant part to play in the development of 
our import trade, as well as that of our 
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exports. Our dependence upon other 
countries for foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials grows constantly greater with the 
increase in our population and the pro- 
ductive capacity of our industries. 

In order to provide a sustained mar- 
ket for the surplus products of our 
manufacturers, we must have a regular 
and increasing supply of many com- 
modities which are not produced within 
the confines of the United States, or 
which are produced in such small vol- 
ume as to be entirely inadequate for our 
requirements. We must obtain manga- 
nese for our steel mills from Russia and 
South America. Our tanneries must 
have quebracho from Argentina ; our au- 
tomobile tire industry must obtain crude 
rubber from Brazil; our machine shops, 
rail mills, armored plate works, and 
wire rope factories must have nickel 
from Canada and New Caledonia; our 
tinplate manufacturers must import 
their tin from the Malay Straits and 
from Bolivia; our silk factories must 
get their raw product from China and 
Japan; our clothing wools must be im- 
ported from Australia and Argentina; 
our manufacturers of twines, canvas, 
linens and laces must get their flax from 
Russia and Belgium; our burlap makers 
must get their jute from India; the sisal 
which is used to make our binder twine, 
which is so essential in the harvesting 
of our crops, must come from Yucatan. 
We must also import large quantities of 
cocoanut oil and other vegetable oils 
from the Dutch East Indies and from 
the Pacific isles ; coffee from Brazil, tea 
from China, India, Japan and Java; 
cocoa from Venezuela, sugar from 
Cuba, rice from the Far East, spices 
from the East Indies, platinum from 
Colombia and vanadium from Peru. 

The list could be made very much 
longer, but the above is sufficient to 
prove the dependence of many of our 
important industries on the raw prod- 
ucts of other countries. The interior 
banker must be prepared to offer facili- 
ties to his importing clients who wish 
to buy these commodities in distant 
lands. He must be able to help the 
local importer to locate sources of raw 
materials, advise him regarding reliable 
& 




10,000 miles of pri- 
vate wires help make 
our National Invest- 
ment Service to 
bankers unusually 
prompt. 



foreign exporters and market condi- 
tions, and on how he may establish the 
necessary import credits through his re- 
lations with the international banker. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in the long run international trade 
must be to a large extent the exchange 
of goods for goods. In encouraging 
Europe and other countries to liquidate 
their debt to us in goods (for they can- 
not send us gold without further de- 
preciating their inflated currencies), it 
does not mean that this debt can be 
liquidated only in articles of European 
origin. For example, Great Britain 
might offset her adverse trade balance 
with us on direct interchange of com- 
modities by a dehit balance owing by 
us on our imports of jute from India, 
wool from Australia, hides, skins and 
wool from South Africa, etc. A debit 
balance owing by the United States to 
Argentina for our imports -of the raw 
products of that country could be offset 
against the balance due from Argentina 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 

Head Office : Toronto 

Sir EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., L. L. !>., D. C. L„ President 
Sir JOHN AIRD, Vice-President and General Manager 

General Statement 30th November, 1920 



LIABILITIES 

To the Publics r 

Notes of the Bank in circulation $ 30,716,914.68 

Deposits 393,878,52137 

Balances due to other Banks and Banking Correspondents 11,432,819.06 

Bills Payable * 1,139,853.90 

Acceptances under Letters of Credit 11,20435531 



To the Shareholders: 

Dividends Unpaid 

Dividend No. 135, at 12% per annum and bonus of 1% payable Dec. 1. 

Capital Paid Up $15,000,000.00 

Reserve 15,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,783,979.37 



$448,372,665.02 

3,980.12 

600,000.00 



31,783,97937 



ASSETS 



$480,760,624.51 



Gold and Silver Coin on Hand and in Central Gold Re- 
serves $22,492,107.21 

Dominion Notes on hand and in Central Gold Reserves.. 45,388,710.25 

$67,880,817.46 

Notes and Cheques of other Banks 28,329,562.22 

Balances due by other Banks and Banking Correspondents 11,290,655.29 

39,620,217.51 

Dominion, Provincial, British, Foreign and Colonial Public Securities 



and Canadian Municipal Securities, not exceeding market value 33,839,177.52 

Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks, not exceeding 

market value 6,059,204.45 

Call and Short Loans (not exceeding .30 days) in Canada and elsewhere 

on Bonds, Debentures and Stocks 55,709,778.08 

Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the purposes of the Circula- 
tion Fund 908,245.56 



$204,017,440.58 



Other Current Loans and Discounts (less rebate of interest) $257,977,999.46 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit, as per contra 11,204,555.81 

Overdue Debts (estimated loss provided for) 147,916.91 

Real Estate other than Bank Premises 514,901.50 

Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank 190,501.63 

Bank Premises at cost, less amounts written off 6,617,095.06 

Other Assets not included in the foregoing 90,213.56 



$480,760,624.51 

THIS BANK HAS OVER S30 BRANCHES 

IncladlBR 

PORTLAND, OREGON HAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. SEATTLE, WASH. 

New York Agency, 16 Exchange Place 

AGENTS— F. B. Franois, C. L. Foster, C. J. Stephenson 
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to England, and in turn by England 
against the United States. 

HOW EXCHANGE WORKS AGAINST US 

It is only by increasing their exports 
that Europe and Latin America can 
overcome the exchange handicap which 
makes it so difficult for them to buy 
American products. To illustrate how 
the exchange problem works to the dis- 
advantage of the American exporter, 
take the case of an importer in Argen- 
tina who is in the market for American 
farming implements. The dollar is at a 
premium in Argentina as it is in all 
South American countries. The Argen- 
tine buyer, in converting his pesos into 
American dollars today, must pay a 
premium of about 25 per cent, over the 
normal rate of exchange. Under the 
circumstances it is quite likely that he 
will purchase British goods, because the 
exchange rate on the pound sterling is 
much more in his favor. This exchange 
handicap against American exporters 
will increase not only in Argentina but 
throughout the world if we continue to 
export at the recent high price levels 
wtihout a corresponding increase in im- 
ports. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE EDGE LAW 

If our foreign trade is not to suffer 
through inadequate financing, we must 
give thought to some form of long-term 
credits in order to supplement the op- 
erations of the international banks and 
to make liquid the frozen long-term 
credit situation in foreign markets. To 
meet this situation the Edge Law was 
recently passed. This law gives us for 
the first time in our history a financial 
organization for the express purpose of 
assisting foreign trade through long- 
term investments. The original Federal 
Reserve Act authorized the establish- 
ment of branches by our national banks 
in foreign countries. The Edge Law 
goes one step further in providing for 
the formation of these foreign invest- 
ment banks under Federal Charter. A 
most important provision of the Edge 
Law is that which permits corporations 
formed under its provisions to issue 



Louisiana 
Banking Laws 

The laws of Louisiana are 
based chiefly on the “Code 
Napoleon" or from the French 
Law. 

The laws of other states are 
based on the Common Law 
of England. 

For the Convenience of 
banks and bankers of the 
country we have prepared a 
booklet on the new Louisiana 
Banking Laws passed by the 
General Assembly of 1920. 

We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request. 

Hibernia 

Bank C&> Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



their own notes and debentures for sale 
to investors. 

The interior banker has here a very 
definite part to play in educating his 
community in the relation which our 
overseas commerce bears to domestic 
prosperity and in pointing out the de- 
sirability of such securities in order to 
make possible a continuous and increas- 
ing flow of foreign orders. The interior 
banker should be the point from which 
should radiate the facts and figures to 
show that the local manufacturer, the 
farmer and all their employees have a 
direct personal interest in maintaining 
our export trade in order to avert the 
slowing up of production, reduction of 
wages, and unemployment. 

In order that the grain produced in 
the agricultural sections may be sold 
abroad and thus produce domestic pros- 
perity, which in turn will increase local 
prosperity, the interior banker should 
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BANK of ATHENS 



Paid-up Capital, 

££ 1,920,000 

[£ 1 = Drs. 25] 



W ITH its offices in all the principal towns in Greece* 
in Egypt, Cyprus, Crete, Constantinople and in 
Smyrna, the Bank extends Exceptional Facilities for Ex- 
port and Import Trade between Great Britain and the 
Near East generally, and invites enquiries and correspond- 
ence relating thereto. 

Head Office: ATHENS 



LONDON OPTIC E : 22, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 

MANCHESTER : Portico Building, 57, Mosley Street 



spread far and wide the fact — sup- 
ported by simple illustrations — that do- 
mestic prosperity is absolutely depend- 
ent upon the marketing abroad of the 
surplus of American products. The ex- 
tension of export credits by Edge Law 
corporations will enable Europe to buy 
American wheat, rye, corn, meats, pelts, 
and wool as well as many classes of 
manufactured goods. 

EVERY COMMUNITY DIRECTLY 

INTERESTED IN FOREIGN TRADE 

A recent analysis of the cargo carried 
by a United Fruit liner sailing from 
New Orleans to South American ports 
showed that practically every commu- 
nity in the United States, manufactur- 
ing or agricultural, had some part in the 
production of the cargo sent out in this 
steamer. Hardware factories in thou- 
sands of small towns are dependent 
upon our export trade. Agriculture is 
interested not only in the direct export 
farm products, but it has a very great 
interest in the export of manufactures 
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produced in America from farm prod- 
ucts such as cotton goods and tobacco 
manufactures of all kinds. Breeders of 
pure bred stock are interested in the 
possibilities of South America. The 
fruit and vegetable growers, the poul- 
try trade producers, the honey and nut 
producers, the dairymen and canners 
are all alive to the possibilities and seek 
information and assistance in the devel- 
opment of new markets. 

The surplus of our agricultural prod- 
ucts produced in the West is consumed 
by Europe, and thereby prices are sus- 
tained. Foreign trade is of great im- 
portance to the South because foreign 
countries consume 65 to 70 per cent, of 
our cotton. The products of the facto- 
ries of the north and east are sold 
throughout the world, thus furnishing 
work and wealth for millions of people 
In 1919 we exported eighteen million 
cases of canned milk, thirty-four million 
•pounds of butter, fourteen million 
pounds of cheese, six and a half million 
bales of cotton and six hundred and 
eighty million yards of cotton cloth. 
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It need hardly be pointed out that 
the success of our foreign trade depends 
to a greater extent upon the bank than 
upon any other single agency at the 
command of business. It has been 
truthfully said that the international 
bank of to-day is the outpost of busi- 



ness, and the role of the interior bank 
is certainly equally important. Between 
them — the interior bank and the inter- 
national bank — they must translate our 
business ways to the foreign buyer and 
seller and translate the ways of the for- 
eign buyer and seller to us. 



Foreign Credit Losses Small 



TN a recent article in Printers’ Ink 
Walter F. Wyman, sales and export 
manager of the Carter's Ink Company, 
brings out the fact that credit losses in 
foreign trade average considerably 
lower than domestic credit losses. This, 
it is brought out, is exactly contrary to 
the general belief of the novice in export 
trade. Mr. Wyman says: 

There can be no doubt as to the actual 
facts. The Foreign Credit Conference of 
the Boston Export Round Table, with its 
thousand delegates, surprised the credit 
world by the frank and public statements 



of leading exporters as to their exact credit 
losses. From the testimony of forty leaders 
who volunteered information it was estab- 
lished that foreign credit losses on branded 
American merchandise averaged from one- 
eighth to one-quarter of one per cent, an 
average from 20 to 75 per cent, less than 
their per cent, on domestic credit losses. 

This merely confirms figures which had 
been for years known to the inner circle of 
grantors of credit abroad. This Foreign 
Credit Conference, held during the war, had 
for its underlying reason the bringing of a 
little-known truth to manufacturers who had 
hesitated to engage in foreign trade because 
of the dangers they felt surrounded it 

There are sound reasons why foreign 
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Increased Trade 
With France and Belgium 




D URING the past year the trade of the 
United States with France was valued 
at $1,017,240,405, and with Belgium at 
$385,576,408, exports to the latter reaching 
double their value of 1918. 

Our close relations with Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., 
enable us to offer complete banking facil- 
ities throughout France and Belgium. 
Branches in Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, 
throughout Morocco and West Africa. 
Special facilities for handling transactions 
in Tunis and Algeria. 

The New York Agency invites inquiry 

Dank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office, London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 

Authorized Capital, $20,000,000 Paid Up Capital, $6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital, 15,000,000 Reserve - - - 3,125,000 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

[Yokohama Sbokin Ginko] 

HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

($0.50=1 Yen) 

Capital Subscribed . . . Yen 100,000,000 

Capital paid up . . . . . Yen 100,000,000 

Reserve Fund .... 'Hffl • • Yen 50,000,000 



Branches and Agencies 



Batavia 
Bam bay 



Chi-Nan 

Dairen 



HsLrhln London 



Hongkong Lyons 

Baenoe Aireo Fengtlen Honolulu juanllr 



Osaka 

Peking 



Calcutta 

Changchun 



Hamburg Kalyuen 
Hankow Kobe 



Rangoc 

Nagasaki Bio de Janeiro 
Newcbwang Saigon 



Shanghai Tientsin 
Shlmonopekl Tokyo 
Singapore Tslngtau 
Soerabaya Vladivostok 
Sydney 



New York 



Agencies in United States 

San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 



This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 

NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 



credit losses should average less for each 
dollar of sales than those domestic credit 
losses. One of the most powerful factors is 
the relative size of domestic and foreign cus- 
tomers. The smallest economical export 
shipment is forty cubic feet, or a ton by 
weight. This is far larger than the average 
domestic shipment, and therefore, an export 
order pre-$^ppo6es a larger buyer in the 
background. In this country in many lines 
any merchant who can order a hundred 
pounds of merchandise at a time is a wel- 
come customer. In foreign trade, the mini- 
mum economical shipment is twenty* times as 
large. The average retailer in this country 
is in a position to buy direct from the aver- 
age manufacturer. The average retailer 



abroad is not large enough to be an im- 
porter of a ship’s ton at a time. 

This homely illustration makes clear the 
important fact that by necessity the average 
export transaction is of greater volume, and 
in consequence originates from a larger 
type of buyer than the average domestic 
transaction. The importer abroad who 
places an order with an American manufac- 
turer and who desires the extension of credit 
realizes that he must, directly or indirectly, 
prove himself to be worthy of credit. The 
average merchant in the United States of 
similar size and importance takes his credit 
standing for granted and established by a 
symbol in the rating book of mercantile 
agencies. 



$ 

Public Must Help Finance Foreign Trade 



* I 'HE burden of financing foreign 
A trade operations should rest not 
with the banks but ultimately with the 
public is the opinion of Steven de 
Csesznak, publisher of Export Ameri- 
can Industries, the foreign organ of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Csesznak says: 



All well-informed financiers and manufac- 
turers agree that a deciding factor in our 
prosperity henceforth is to be our foreign 
trade. Hitherto the United States has not 
been an exporting nation in the full sense 
of the word. It has rather peripatetically 
entered the world markets when there was 
a surplus over the domestic requirements. 
This surplus during the past decade has 
been growing larger and larger until to- 
Digitized by VjQOQ iC 





A New Branch in 

the Orient— SINGAPORE 



A T Singapore, the commercial trade center of 
. Southern Asia and eighth largest seaport city in 
the world, this Corporation has just opened its ninth 
branch in the Far East. 

The port, capital of the Crown Colony of the Straits 
Settlements, is free to ships of every nation, without 
charges on exports or imports. The imports in 1917 
were valued in excess of $300,000,000 and the ex- 
ports about $290,000,000. The total tonnage entered 
and cleared annually is more than 17,000,000 tons. 
Copper, tin, and tropical goods of all kinds make up the 
principal exports, while the imports are of a general 



The breadth and character of the banking facilities 
which the establishment of this newest foreign branch 
opens up for American and Far Eastern traders are 
significant of the changed order of world conditions. 

It is, of course, a complete banking service that we 
render. 

But over and above mere completeness, the service 
is direct — which means that the accurate and prompt 
negotiation of all transactions is made certain by never 
allowing the business in hand to get beyond the control 
of this Corporation. 

We invite interviews or correspondence relative to 
trade with the Far East. 



Branches in the Far East : 



SHANGHAI 



HANKOW 

PEKING 

TIENTSIN 

CHANGSHA 



HONGKONG 

CANTON 

MANILA 

SINGAPORE 



Asia Banking Corporation 

Head Office: 

35 Broadway New York 

Capital $4,000,000 

Surplus and Undivided Profits $2^00,279.57 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Hod Office: IS CRACECHlIRCIi STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,50#, tM (£1,50#,###) 

Capital Paid-up 3,75#,### (£ 75#,###) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 3,928,97# (£ 785,794) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Liaitad) 
Blanche* and A&encie* in India, Ceylon, Strait* Settlement *, China, Japan 

and MflBfrfiu 

The Bank bays and aella Bills of Exchange, lsenea Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and t ra nsacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On cur r ent accounts Interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on daily balanoes. 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street 



day we produce annually more than we are 
able to sell in the United States. 

It is estimated that private interests in 
this country now hold approximately three 
billion dollars in various forms of securities 
for raw and manufactured materials which 
we have sold abroad. These securities have 
been absorbed by financial institutions as 
part of their regular banking function. The 
public, which, after all, is the great reservoir 
of wealth, has not directly participated in 
this operation. It is essential that from 
now on the public should participate in the 
financing of our foreign trade with the same 
degree of earnestness that characterizes it 
in meeting the needs of our domestic indus- 
tries. The organization of foreign financing 
institutions must be undertaken on a broad 
and comprehensive basis and the securities 
of these institutions must be absorbed bv 
the investor. It has been the willingness 
of the American investor, large and small, 
to purchase the securities of our great 
domestic industrial organizations that has 
made it possible for this country to advance 
so rapidly to its present position as a leader 
in manufactures. 

This development, aside from the ability 
to obtain necessary funds for extension, was 
successful because there was here a market 
for everything that could be produced. The 
needs of that market have been met and 
passed by the production of this country. 
In order to provide employment for the 
people it is now necessary to produce more 



than this nation can consume. Restriction 
of production means unemployment, and 
unemployment per ee further decreases con- 
sumption. All the various elements of our 
great industrial enterprise realize this only 
too well. The Edge Law, which permits the 
organization of banks for the purpose of 
extending credit to foreign purchasers 
against authenticated documents, gives us 
the medium by which we can finance the 
development of our foreign trade as ade- 
quately as we have financed the development 
of our great domestic industries. Within a 
few weeks there will be organized under the 
auspices of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion a great foreign banking corporation, 
with approximately one hundred million dol- 
lars capital, capable of absorbing credits for 
foreign purchasers to the amount of one bil- 
lion dollars. Debentures of this bank will 
be sold to the large and the small investor. 
With the successful formation and operar 
tion of this corporation a great practical 
step will have been taken in the scientific 
financing of this phase of our industrial 
life on which the further Industrial develop- 
ment of this nation depends. The sale of 
its debentures will mark the participation of 
the investing public In the actual conduct of 
foreign trade and will aid in familiarizing It 
with the fact long since established In 
Europe, that securities based on foreign 
assets are as reliable as our own domestic 
issues. 






Says Banks Handicap Foreign Trade 



npHE practice of some of the banks 
in demanding that when they pur- 
chase bills pn certain non-European 
countries they be permitted to retain 25 
to 50 per cent, as a margin was con- 
sidered by William H. Douglas, in an 
address before the Chamber of Com- 



merce of the State of New York, as 
practically preventing the carrying on 
of trade operations with countries out- 
side of Europe. Mr. Douglas said in 
part: 

It is well known to-day that manufac- 
turers, merchants, exporters and commission 
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houses are not able to sell bills on Austral- 
asia, South and Central America, South and 
Central Africa, the West Indies, China, 
Japan and the Far East generally, so that 
practically we are debarred from doing 
business with all parts of the world except 
Europe. 

The banks are demanding that if they buy 
a bill on any of these countries they be 
permitted to retain 25 to 50 per cent, as 
a margin, or, if that is not done and the 
bill is purchased, they ask for a fixed deposit 



of practically the same amount We were 
notified recently that no bills would be pur- 
chased on South Africa, except on a 50 per 
cent, margin to be retained by the banks. 

How we are to change this condition I 
do not know, but I do not hesitate to say 
that the weakest link In the chain of co- 
operation in our export trade rests with 
the bankers. And it is not only the Ameri- 
can banker but it is the foreign banker, 
too, who is demanding these terms. 



* 

Smaller Exports and Imports in November 



"T\ECREASED exports and imports 
in November, as compared with 
October of 1920 and November of 1919, 
are shown in a statement issued De- 
cember 20, 1920, by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Denartment of Commerce. 

Exports in November amounted to 
$675 .000.000, against $752,000,000 for 
October, 1920, and $740,000,000 in 
November, 1919. For the eleven 
months ending with November. 1920, 
the exports were $7,507,000,000, as 
compared with $7,239,000,000 for the 
corresponding period the previous year. 

November imports were valued at 
$321,000,000, as compared with $334,- 
000,000 for October, 1920, and $425,- 
000,000 for November, 1919. For the 
eleven months period ending November, 
the imports were $5,013,000,000, 



against $3,524,000,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1919. 

Imports of gold during November 
amounted to $57,000,000 and exceeded 
those of November, 1919, by $54,- 
000,000, but were $60,000,000 less than 
those during October, of this year. Im- 
ports of gold during the eleven months 
ending November, 1920, were $372,- 
000,000, against $64,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1919. No- 
vember exports of gold were $20,- 
000 000, against $26,000,000 for Oc- 
tober, and for the eleven months period 
the gold* exports were $305,000,000 in 
1920, and $322,000,000 in 1919. 

Imports of silver for November were 
$5,000,000 and for the eleven months 
period were $83,000,000. Silver ex- 
ports amounted to $3,000,000 during 
November, and to $108,000,000 for the 
eleven months* period. 



Must Keep Sacred Pledge of Confirmed Letter of Credit 



T^HE recent heavy decline in prices 
* has brought about a situation, ac- 
cording to Paul Warburg, in a recent 
address to the American Acceptance 
Council, wherein foreign buyers find 
themselves facing ruinous losses in the 
carrying out of contracts with American 
exporters. In some cases, in order to 
relieve this situation, Mr. Warburg 
said, foreign buyers are bringing pres- 
sure to bear on American banks to re- 
fuse to accept confirmed letters of credit 



which had been issued for the pur- 
chaser's account. 

Mr. Warburg said that in fairness to 
the foreign buyer it should be pointed 
out that in some cases they were them- 
selves the victims of sharp practice on 
the part of foreign sellers, who had de- 
layed or wilfully omitted shipping the 
goods while the trend of the market was 
in favor of the purchaser, but who were 
using every legitimate means to hurl 
the merchandise at the importer when 
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Banque Industrielle de Chine 

Capital Subscribed . . Francs 150,000,000 

Capital Paid Up . . . “ 75,000,000 

Surplus and Reserves . . “ 70,000,000 

Deposits “ 885,000,000 

The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 

HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 

Central Office, Far East: Peking 
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BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 



EUROPE 

Paris 

Lyons 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

CHINA 
Peking 
Canton 
Foochow 
Hankow 
* In Formation 



* Havre 
Dunkirk 
London 
Antwerp 
Rotterdam 

Hongkong 

Swatow 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Tsinan fn 

Yunnanfn 



INDO-CHINA 

8algon 



Haiphong 

Hanoi 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 

JAPAN Yokohama 

SIBERIA Vladivostok 

MANCHURIA Mukden 

UNITED STATES New York 
EA8T INDIES Batavia 



The New York Agency of this bank it equipped to extend every facility 
for hanking service between the United States and foreign countries 



New York Agency 



27 Pine Street 



O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 



the contract had turned in favor of the 
shipper. Continuing, Mr. Warburg 
said: 

“But even where fraudulent or sharp 
practices of this sort were unfairly in- 
dulged in by such shippers, this cannot 
be permitted to affect the sacred pledge 
embodied in a confirmed letter of credit 
which must be respected in all and any 
circumstances, as long as the terms and 
conditions of the letter of credit are 
being observed under which the accept- 
ing hank had issued the credit, no mat- 
ter what loss this may possibly involve 
for the customer. 

“The fact may not be disregarded 
that there is a third and innocent party 
interested in the transaction, viz., the 
bank or firm that purchased the hill on 
the strength of the confirmed letter of 
credit; these bona fide purchasers must 
be protected at all hazards if the Ameri- 
can dollar’s acceptance is to gain or 
retain a position as a world’s instru- 
ment of exchange of equal standing to 
the Sterling bill. 



“A bank that dishonestly refuses to 
fulfill its obligation under such a con- 
tract because it or its clients might suf- 
fer a loss or because such customers 
bring pressure upon it to disregard its 
sacred pledges, or even try to inveigle 
inexperienced judges into granting in- 
junctions, in order to prevent the bank 
from giving its acceptances, ought to be 
held up to public contempt, and any 
bank found to connive or indulge in 
such immoral practices ought soon to 
learn that its acceptances have become 
unsalable in our own market as well as 
in foreign lands.** 

Governors Favor Finance 
Corporation 

AT the Governors’ Conference, re- 
*** cently held at Harrisburg, Pa., a 
committee report was adopted urging 
the Federal Government to create a 
finance corporation which, through loans 
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to foreign countries, will permit export 
of American foodstuffs and other prod- 
ucts to relieve the critical situation con- 
fronting American farmers. This sec- 
tion of the report read as follows : 

Let the Federal Government create a 
finance corporation of some sort that will 
enable the people of other lands to pbtain 
from ns the commodities they so greatly 
need but for which they are not able to 
make immediate payment. We believe such 
a corporation to be entirely feasible, and that 
its mere creation would substantially help 
the situation. 



Great Britain 



GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE 
BALANCE 

Statistics received by the foreign 
information department of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, indicate 
that Great Britain will probably have 
a favorable trade balance in 1920 , ex- 
ceeding the preliminary estimate of- 
£ 180 , 000,000 made by the British Board 
of Trade. This estimate was based on 
trade returns for the first half of the 
year and calculations of the amount of 
''invisible exports” income to be derived 
from foreign investments, earnings from 
shipping and other services. 

In working out its estimate the board 
allowed for an excess of merchandise 
imports in 1920 , amounting to £ 240 ,- 
000,000 in the first half of the year and 
£ 180 , 000,000 in the second half. The 
"invisible exports” for the year were 
reckoned at £ 600 , 000 , 000 . 

Actual trade returns show that the 
excess of imports over exports in the 
first dlx months was £ 261 , 000 , 000 . With 
one month to go to complete the second 
half, the excess of imports therein has 
been only £ 88 , 160 , 681 . This is almost 
£100,000,000 less than the Board of 
Trade estimate, which, however, also 
included an allowance for excess im- 
ports of gold and bullion. 

British merchandise imports have 
been decreasing steadily since June. 
In November they amounted to £144,- 



260 . 000 , while exports were £ 182 , 470 ,- 
000 , an excess of imports over exports 
of £ 11 , 790 , 000 . Allowing for the same 
amount of excess in December, the total 
excess for the year would be but £ 360 ,- 

950 . 000 , compared with £ 420 , 000,000 
in the board's estimate. The difference 
between these amounts, less possible ex- 
cess of gold and bullion imports, an 
amount not yet disclosed, would repre- 
sent apparently a considerable improve- 
ment over the £ 180 , 000,000 net credit 
balance estimated for Great Britain. 

GREAT BRITAIN REDUCES 
DEBT 

Detailed statistics received by the 
foreign information department of the 
Bankers Trust Company, of New York, 
indicate that Great Britain has reduced 
her debt to other countries by £ 157 , 031 , 
477, or more than 10 per cent, of the 
total amount outstanding, since March 
31 , 1919 . Of the amount paid off, 
£ 86 , 136,000 represents the reduction 
between March 31 , 1919 , and March 31 
of the present year. The balance of 
£ 70 , 000,000 was repaid in the seven 
months to the end of last October. 

The amounts of the reduction by 
countries, so far as it has been possible 
to obtain the figures, are as follows: 

BRITISH FOREIGN DEBT REDUCTION 
Appro. Amt. 

Country in of Debt Net Decrease 

which March 31, since March 

payable 1919 31, 1919 

United States £1,037,333,000 £41,929,000 

Canada 

Japan 

Argentine 

Uruguay 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 

Fiji 

Straits Settlements 

Mauritius 

Loans from certain 
Allied Govern- 
ments 

, £1,364,850,000 £157,031.447 

•Increase. 

LLOYD GEORGE ON ECONOMY 

According to cable dispatches from 
London, Premier Lloyd George had the 
following to say about Government and 



135,488.000 

19.030.000 

19.200.000 

4.600.000 

3.350.000 

3.349.000 

12.487.000 

4.758.000 

2.500.000 

440.000 

8.280.000 

535.000 



66,518,600 

13,908.484 

10,093,363 

1.146.000 

2.607.000 

3.349.000 
12,487.000 

3.932.000 

440.666 

624,000 

•3,000 



113,500,000 
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Six Million Farms 
and a Market 

'THERE are 6,449,998 farms in the United States. 

New York is the largest single market for the 
products of those farms. The Atlantic National 
Bank serves that market direcftly and is constantly 
in touch with it. This means accurate credit infor- 
mation, prompt handling of items and efficient ser- 
vice in other details intrusted to us. 




National Bank 

257 Broadway-Opposite City Hall 

NEW YORK CITY 





public economy, in a recent address to 
London business men: 

Since the war there has been an orgy 
of expenditure. In this country, in 
France, in America, in fact in any of 
the shops and in any place where money 
is spent, they will tell you the same 
thing. “Let the Government set an ex- 
ample to the Nation/' but let the Nation 
set an example to the Government is 
as vital. If we are going to build up 
our resources again there should be 
economy all around. I saw an appeal 
by the newly-elected President of the 
United States on that basis — a sound 
one, a sensible one — to the American 
people as head of the Government, and 
I make the same appeal to the people 
of this country. 

ANOTHER BRITISH BANK 
AMALGAMATION 

According to a special cable to the 
Journal of Commerce, the London 
County Westminster and Parr's Bank is 



absorbing Beckett's Bank, which is one 
of the last of the important remaining 
private banks. It was established in 
1750. Its capital is £600,000 and its 
deposits £1,075,000. Branches of 
Beckett's exist throughout Yorkshire. 



LONDON TRADE WITH 
AUSTRALIA 



According to a correspondent of the 
London Times, “much anxiety is being 
expressed in the city over the position 
of the export trade to Australia. At 
present business is being held up and 
orders canceled on a disquieting scale, 
because the Australian banks, while 
having plenty of funds in Australia, arc 
to-day, and for the next four or five 
months will continue to be, short of 
funds in London for the purchase of 
documentary drafts. During the war 
the British Government was the sole 
purchaser of the primary products of 
Australia, such as wool, wheat, butter, 
cheese and meat, and the payment for 
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Our West Indian Branches 

Our branches at Havana, Cuba; 
Bridgetown, Barbados, and Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, enable us to offer 
excellent facilities for the transac- 
tion of your West Indian Business. 

Collections may be forwarded direct or through 
our New York Agency, 16 Exchange Place. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Paid-Up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $15,000,000 

Head Office: Toronto, Canada 




these commodities was a matter of 
official arrangement between the two 
governments. Wool, however, has been 
released from control since October 1, 
and the proceeds of the first free ship- 
ments now being made from Australia 
will not become available for the banks 
in London until the maturity of the 
drafts. There is thus a hiatus of at 
least four months which has to be got 
through somehow. 

“In normal times the Australian banks 
would fill the gap by remittances of 
gold, but the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, while understood to be selling 
gold for export on its own account, re- 
fuses to allow the banks to export it. 
This is all the more curious as the 
Commonwealth Bank in London, which 
is really a Government concern, holds 
large funds here on Commonwealth 
Government account and is lending 
them on short loans. The view taken 
in the city is that this money may be 
held here for the purpose of financing 
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the installments of the Australian Gov- 
ernment's shipbuilding venture. 

“Meanwhile the export trade to Aus- 
tralia is being strangled by the Com- 
monwealth Government's embargo on 
the shipment of gold by the banks. 
Both the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Australasian Merchants' 
Association in London have cabled to 
their opposite organizations in Aus- 
tralia within the last few days urging 
the withdrawal of the prohibition as 
the only way of relieving the present 
difficulties. The opinion is strongly ex- 
pressed by leading financial houses and 
merchants in the city that the existing 
situation, under which the Australian 
banks are forbidden to bring to this 
side, where it is badly needed, the 
money that is lying idle in Australia, 
would never have arisen had the Com- 
monwealth Government abandoned its 
trading activities and left commerce 
and finance unfettered in the hands of 
those who understand it." 
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Banking Service 
in the Far East 

BRANCHES 



CEYLON 

Colombo 

CHINA 

Canton 

Hankow 

Hongkong 

Peking 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 



FRENCH 

INDO-CHINA 

Haiphong 

Saigon 

INDIA 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Cawnpbre 

Delhi 

Karachi 

Madras 

Tavoy 



JAPAN 

Kobe 

Yokohama 

JAVA 

Batavia 

Sourabaya 

SIAM 

Bangkok 

Puket 

SUMATRA 

Medan 



PHILIPPINES 

Cebu 

Iloilo 

Manila 

MALAY STATES 

Ipoh 

Klang 

Kuala Lumpur 

Penang 

Seremban 

Singapore 

Taiping 



Chartered Bank of India 

Australia and China 



Head Office 
London 



New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
William Baxter, Agent 
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FRENCH TRADE BALANCE 
APPROACHING NORMAL 

Statistics of French trade for the first 
ten months of this year show a visible 
excess of imports over exports of only 
58 per cent., whereas in 1913 the visi- 
ble excess was in the neighborhood of 
25 per cent. — a proportion formerly 
amply compensated in the nation's trade 
balance by foreign expenditure in 
France and interest on French invest- 
ments abroad. When the figure of 58 
per cent., arrived at by means of Oc- 
tober trade returns, is compared with 
the corresponding figures for the six 
preceding years, the extent of the im- 
provement is fully realized. The per- 
centage of excess import values over 
export values for each of the years 1 9 1 * 
to 1920, was as follows: 



1914 31 per cent 

1915 180 per cent. 

1916 . 232 per cent. 

1917 .356 per cent. 

1918 372 per cent 

1919 242 per cent 

1920 (ten months) 58 per cent. 

Exports for October alone increased 
1,304,000,000 frs., as compared with the 
same month of 1919. while the month’s 
imports for the first time since the war 
showed a decrease. This decrease, 
moreover, amounted to no less than 225,- 
000,000 frs., bringing the improvement 
in the month’s trade balance to 1,529,- 
000,000 frs., as compared with October, 
1919. 

The following figures in millions of 
francs show how the trade balance for 
the first ten months of 1920 has been 
improved to the extent of nearly nine 
billion frs.: 

Jan. to Oct. Jan. to Oct. Increase 
1919 1920 

Exports .. 7,733 18,890 11,157 

Imports ..27,397 29,784 2,387 

Improvements in trade balance.. 8,770 
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BANCO DUGAND 

Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 



Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund . 



$2,000,000 

280,000 



v.a.ooid $2,280,000 

BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 

Bogota Cucuta Medellin 

Bucaramanga Girardot Ocana 

Cartagena Honda Riohacha 

Cienaga Magangue Santa Marta 

Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 

International hanking business of all descriptions transacted. 

The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken. 

Telegraphic Address : Dugandb&nk, Barranquilla 



A general improvement in the internal 
industrial and agricultural situation may 
be gauged by the foregoing figures, 
particularly when it is noted that the 
increased exports are largely made up 
of manufactured articles, and the im- 
ports, of raw material. Imports of 
foodstuffs decreased by nearly a billion 
francs in the ten-month period, as com- 
pared with last year’s equivalent. 

SUCCESS OF FRENCH LOAN 

The Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York, has received a special cable- 
gram from its Paris correspondent giv- 
ing unofficially, but from the best avail- 
able figures, an estimate of the amount 
realized by the new French loan which 
places the subscription at from SO to 
S3 billion francs. 

This amount is more than twice the 
sum subscribed for the February loan 
and greatly exceeds the amount realized 
by any previous issue of Government 
securities. In addition to the enthu- 
siastic response of the French public 

•4 



to the loan appeal, it is reliably stated 
that several large foreign banks have 
received subscriptions exceeding by one- 
third to one-half the subscriptions ob- 
tained in February. 

It is unnecessary to inquire deeply 
into the French financial situation to 
realize the importance of the success of 
the loan to France. On the basis of 
the 1920 budget and preliminary esti- 
mates for 1921, it was calculated that 
the amount required to meet deficits in 
the extraordinary budgets of both years 
(which include the amounts appropriat- 
ed and contemplated against payments 
regarded as recoverable from Ger- 
many) would total 24 billions. The 
new loan has far exceeded this amount. 

The success of the loan is to be made 
all the more effective by reductions in 
next year’s budget. It is proposed to 
have no deficit in 1921. To this end 
a reduction of 2,670 million francs in 
the new estimates is contemplated. 

An item of 6,498 million francs in 
the 1921 extraordinary budget repre- 
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Park^Jnion 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Capital ( fully paid) $4,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $754,000 

Transactions in Exchange 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
Commercial Credits 
Foreign Collections and Cheques 
Acceptances 
Transfers of Money 
Advances against Collateral for the 
Financing of Foreign Business 



senting proposed expenditures regarded increase it while the country has not yet 
as unrecoverable through reparation had available all its means of work and 
payments from Germany pointed to a savings. Against this deficit there is 
deficit. All but 2,870 millions of this then only one recourse, namely, econ- 
item will, it is proposed, be taken care omy.” 

of from 1921 receipts, liquidation of war With this item eliminated or consid- 
stocks and war profits tax, and the erably reduced, and proposed additional 
balance is to eliminated, so far as pos- economies effected in the budget, it is 
sible, by budget changes. then anticipated that the present loan, 

In addressing the French Finance if returns at hand reliably indicate the 
Minister, Mr. Marsal, on this subject, total, will have the effect not only of 
the Finance Commission of the Chamber providing, without additional taxation, 
of Deputies says: the funds required by the Government 

“The Commission is resolved to au- through next year, but also of providing 
thorize loans, with the exception of for a considerable reduction of fiduciary 
credits for necessary public works, only circulation and consolidating a large 
against sums recoverable from Germany, part of the State s floating debt, 
and has decided to reduce to the lowest In this respect it should be noted 
possible limits the estimated deficit of that note circulation, which exceeded 
2,870 millions. The Commission does thirty-eight billions on January 10, 
not wish any more than the Govern- shows a tendency this year to remain 
ment to impose new taxes. Only dur- stationary. It amounted to 38,573 nail- 
ing 1921 will we be able to judge the lions on November 25. Within one 
full effects of the fiscal laws voted last month (October 28 to December 2) the 
June. The burden imposed by these Bank of France has been able to set 
laws is too heavy for us to propose to aside for amortization of the State’s 
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An Argentine-American bank, the 
Banco Mercantil y Agricola de Buenos 
Aires, has been organized in coopera- 
tion with a prominent Argentine group. 

The new bank will not only assist in cementing 
the ties of finance and trade of Argentina and 
the United States, but will also supplement and 
round out the services of our affiliated banks 
and branches in other parts of Latin America 
and Europe. 

This association of financial interests of both 
countries is an important step in the develop- 
ment of Argentine-American trade. 

A booklet describing our facilities will be sent on request . 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

c An American 9 ? ank for Foreign Trade 

44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 

New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 
BANCO MERCANTIL Y AGRICOLA DE BUENOS AIRES 
Bartolome Mitre 363 Buenos Aires 

Affiliated Banks also in 

Brasil Colombia Costa Rica Cuba Honduras Nicaragua Peru Venesusll 
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Ernesto Tomquist & Co. 

Limited 

Buenos Aires 

Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 

EttablUhmd in 1830 

Fully paid up Capital, Reserve* and Surplus 
$14,937,988.98 Argentine Gold 
equal to $14,413,343.28 American Gold 

I We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 

Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 

BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 
We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 

We will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 



debt to the bank approximately eighty- 
six millions. This fund is expected to 
reach at least 800 million during the 
year. 

REBUILDING FRENCH IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 

France is making progress in the re- 
building of her iron and steel industries. 
Reconstruction plans in these industries 
look far into the future, when France, 
through the return of Alsace Lorraine, 
will occupy a dominating position. De- 
stroyed plants are therefore being re- 
built on a larger and more modern 
scale. 

Damage wrought by the Germans in 
these industries is estimated at about 
4,300,000,000 francs. Great difficul- 
ties are encountered in replacing ma- 
chinery, practically all of which was 
either destroyed or stolen. Serious 
delays are also caused by lack of coke. 

Official figures furnished by the 
Comite des Forges show that the 
monthly production in the devastated 
regions in 1913 was 278,000 tons of 
iron and 235,000 tons of steel, repre- 



senting 64% of the total iron production 
of France, and 60% of her steel produc- 
tion. 

In September, 1920, the total iron 
production in the Eastern part of 
France was 132,000 tons. The dev- 
astated regions furnished 100,000 tons 
of steel during the first ten months of 
1920 which represent a great increase 
over 1919, when only 6,000 tons were 
produced. 



FRENCH EXPORTS INCREASING 

The market increase in French export 
figures for various classes of commodi- 
ties is illustrated in the following table 
prepared by the French information de- 
partment of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. 

Exports 1918 1919 1920 

(Seven (Seven (Seven 
months) months) months) 
(In millions of francs) 



Pood products 


260 


528 


1089 


Metallurgical products 


127 


233 


1249 


Silk stuffs, etc 


434 


890 


1356 


Heavy Textiles 

Woolen and Cotton 


85 


169 


1060 


Textures 


185 


355 


1057 


Articles de Paris 


258 


514 


1149 


Chemical Products . . 


251 


263 


985 


Automobiles, etc 


74 


147 
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Molding the 
prosperity of industries 

^THEREVER swift machinery is needed 
to perform an intricate operation, indus- 
try looks to New England. It is quite 
natural that this section — the nation’s great- 
est workshop — should also be the home of 
the builders of ingenious machinery. 

Ample capital is vitally necessary to 
machinery manufacture. Many weeks must 
elapse between the first processes and the 
final marketing of the machine. Fine mate- 
rials and super-workmanship entail heavy 
investment. Banking lends a very neces- 
sary support. The National Shawmut Bank 
is in the closest financial relationship to this 
|i industry. 

To the machinery manufacturer, this bank 
| offers full co-operation. Our world-wide or- 
j ganization guides and assists clients entering 
the new markets at home and abroad. 

Those who have business to transact with 

WRITE FOR 

i! the New England machinery trade find our copies of our 

I BOOKLETS: 

1 services equally valuable, as our clientele Foreign Exchange 

| . .. n . . TheWehbLaw 

includes the leading firms throughout the The Edge Law 

I . Acceptances 

I industry. Scandinavia 

THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 

OF BOSTON 

Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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Russia 



TRANSACTIONS WITH BOL- 
SHEVIK RUSSIA 

The following announcement was is- 
sued by the Treasury Department on 
December 21, 1920: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board announce 
that, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, and in order to give force 
and effect to the action of that depart- 
ment in removing restrictions in the way 
of trade and communication with Soviet 
Russia, as announced by that depart- 
ment on July 7, 1920, all rules and 
regulations restricting the exportation 
of coin, bullion and currency to that 
part of Russia now under the control 
of the so-called Bolshevik Government, 
or restricting dealings or exchange 
transactions in Russion rubles, or re- 
stricting transfers of credit or exchange 
transactions with that part of Russia 
now under the control of the so-called 
Bolshevik Government, have been sus- 
pended, effective December 18, 1920, 
until further notice.” 



Italy 



ITALY’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The world trade of Italy for the first 
seven months of 1920, shows total im- 
ports into Italy valued at 9,454,000,000 
lire, a decrease of 681,000,000 lire com- 
pared with the same period in 1919 ; and 
total exports from Italy for the same 
period were 4,411,000,000 lire, which 
is an increase of 1,860,000,000 lire over 
the first seven months of last year. The 
United States furnished imports to 
Italy, out of the total, valued at nearly 
8,000,000,000 lire; and the United 
Kingdom, imports to Italy to the extent 
of about 1,600,000,000 lire. The fore- 



going figures are based upon the normal 
rate of exchange for the lire — $0,198. 
While the Italian trade balance is show- 
ing steady improvement, the process is 
necessarily slow, just as is the situation 
with all the other countries whose ex- 
change is at an abnormal discount in 
the United States. 

The imports from Italy to the United 
States during September were valued 
slightly in excess of $4,000,000, and for 
the nine months ended September, at 
about $61,000,000; the imports from 
Italy to the United States for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919 were valued 
at approximately $11,500,000 and $38,- 
500,000, respectively. The exports 
from the United States to Italy were 
valued as follows: September, 1920, 

about $29,500,000; September, 1919, 
about $33,000,000; for the 9 months 
ended September, 1920, about $277,- 
000,000; for the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember, 1919, about $334,250,000. 



Greece 



BANQUE COMMERCIALE DE 
GRECE 



The balance sheet of the Banque 
Commerciale de Grece on October 31, 
1920, was as follows: 

ASSETS 

CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS.Dr. 43,037,538.00 



discounts 33,020.076.20 

ADVANCES AGAINST COLLATER- 
AL 46,510,131.60 

BONDS. STOCKS OF COMPANIES 12,665.996.69 

SECURITIES DEPOSITED 

ABROAD FOR THIRD PARTIES 864,695.00 

MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS.. 2,497,613.98 

DRAFTS FOR COLLECTION 4,313,810.94 

CORRESPONDENTS 13,812,441.90 

REAL ESTATE, FURNITURE, 

ETC 1,171,721.65 



Dr. 159,294,024.96 



LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL Dr. 

RESERVES 

DEPOSITS 

BILLS PAYABLE 

ADVANCES AGAINST CON- 
FIRMED CREDITS 

MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS.. 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

SECURITIES DEPOSITED 
ABROAD FOR CUSTOMERS... 

AGENCIES 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.. 



15.000,000.00 

5.250,205.40 

98,107,902.50 

7,100,562.70 

2,076,467.44 

6.637.749.72 
18,065,747.45 

864,690.00 

6.130.457.72 
60,236.98 



Dr. 169.294,024.96 
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'T'HE BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO 
A is an organization with 70 well equipped 
branches throughout the world, particularly 
in the Portuguese speaking countries. This 
closely knit organization renders every ser- 
vice in international banking and is the 
outgrowth of more than half a century of 
experience. These facilities are available 
through our New York Agency. 

THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

Paid-Up Capital . Etc. 24,000,000 = $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 =• $25,894,080.00 

[At par of exchange] 

BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 

Now York Agency, 95 Liberty Street 

Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 
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French American! 

BA.1MKHNO Corporation 

Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000— Fully Paid Up 

TN addition to complete facilities for interna- 
-*■ tional banking in all its ramifications — partic- 
ularly with France and the French colonies and 
dependencies — we maintain a Foreign Trade 
Department organized on the lines of practical 
merchant banking. These facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers, importers, exporters 
and out-of-town banking institutions. 

Cedar and William Sts., New York City 



Czecho-Slovakia 



CZECHO SLOVAKIA MAY RE- 
STRICT IMPORTS 

On account of the total lack of foreign 
exchanges the Foreign Trade Ministry 
of Czecho-Slovakia is planning to limit 
the volume of imports to bare necessities 
was the report made recently by a Lon- 
don financial paper. According to the 
report the limitation of imports is to 
remain in effect two months from date 
of ratification and to be applied princi- 
pally on manufactured goods, non-es- 
sentials and luxuries. Raw and 
partially prepared materials are to be 
admitted in quantities absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve industry. 

At the present time licenses are 
granted only for (a) raw materials and 
semi-manufactured articles required for 
the industries of the country; (b) 
foodstuffs, for which there is a shortage 



in Czecho-Slovakia, and (c) manufac- 
tured articles and machines which can- 
not be produced within the country 
or which are not classed as luxuries. In 
order to obtain permit exporters to 
Czecho-Slovakia are required to quote 
prices and terms direct to the individual 
importing firms, which attend to the 
matter of applying for import licenses 
in connection with each separate order, 
the application being first examined by 
the industrial syndicate involved. 

After being passed by the industrial 
syndicate the application then is refer- 
red to the Commission for Foreign 
Commerce, which takes into considera- 
tion the existing rate of exchange and 
the demand for the goods in question. 
Special consideration is given where the 
foreign exporter is willing to accept 
payment in Czecho-Slovakian commodi- 
ties on a compensation basis or in for- 
eign exchange in one or two years or in 
Czecho-Slovakian kronen to be left in 
the country for a certain period. 

The special Ministry for Foreign 
Trade is a special body recently estab- 
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lished in Prague, and is not only 
charged with the centralization of the 
various departments but also has juris- 
diction over separate branches of the 
trade. Among other things the Minis- 
try is charged with the conclusion of 
commercial treaties with foreign govern- 
ments and the execution of measures 
stabilizing the exchange value of the 
Czecho-Slovakian krone. 

Its chief object however, is to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
bodies relating to foreign commerce in 
order to have one department of the 
Government responsible for all matters 
having any bearing on international 
commerce. 



Poland 



NEW POLISH BANK COMBINE 

The American Polish Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry in the United 
States has made public the following 
from the Warsaw “Gazette” of October 
13 , 1920 : 

Nine of the leading Polish banks have 
formed a combination called “Lacznosc 
Bankow,*' in an effort to solve the banking 
problems of the new State and facilitate 
foreign trade. The extension of credits to 
commercial and industrial undertakings in 
Poland by Polish banks has assumed such 
large proportions as to be beyond the scope 
of individual banks. 

Even in the present state of the Polish 
currency this union represents a powerful 
financial force in the country. The capital 
of the banks in this combination, without 
reserves, amounts to about 600,000,000 marks. 
The largest member is the Bank of the Co- 
operative Societies, which stands at the head* 
of the Polish banking world. 

In financing commercial undertakings the 
banks are taking into consideration the gen- 
eral economic needs of Poland as well as 
the merits of the particular enterprise. 

The “Lacznosc Bankow” is especially in- 
terested in the development of agriculture 
in all phases. It is concerned in the agri- 
cultural implement industry, the food indus- 
try, sugar factories, breweries, starch facto- 
ries, fruit products, exploitation of forests, 
the manufacture of machines and automo- 
biles, chemicals, textiles, paper, printing, 
petroleum, and electrical enterprises. 

The institutions which belong to the com- 
bination are the Co-operative Societies 



Bank of Poznan; the Industrial Bank of 
Poznan; United Polish Territories Bank in 
Poznan ; Poznan Credit Bank ; Warsaw Land 
Bank; Co-operative Societies Bank of War- 
saw ; Poznan Land Bank; People's Bank 
of Inowroclaw; and Poznan Land-Owners* 
Bank. 



Scandinavia 



NORWAY’S CAMPAIGN FOR 
DECREASED CONSUMPTION 

As one means of remedying her un- 
favorable trade balance and of raising 
the value of the krone abroad, an 
organized movement for decreased con- 
sumption has gained no little headway 
in Norway. The Christiania repre- 
sentative of the Liberty National Bank 
forwards the following account of this 
movement, prepared by an official of the 
“Association for Decreased Consump- 
tion**: 

“In the latter part of July of this 
year, Mr. Chr. Hansson, the president 
of two of the largest Norwegian insur- 
ance companies, and Mr. Richard 
Bjercke, owner of one of the important 
color and paint businesses in the coun- 
try, initiated a movement to induce the 
Norwegian people to reduce expenditure 
through voluntary efforts. 

“Both of these leaders were strongly 
influenced by the example set by the 
United States in 1918, at the time when 
Herbert Hoover, through the Food Ad- 
ministration, planned and carried out 
a voluntary reduction of the country’s 
consumption. 

“Mr. Hansson and Mr. Bjercke dis- 
cussed their idea with the present 
Norwegian Prime Minister, Mr. Otto B. 
Halvorsen, who was very much interest- 
ed. Important members of other 
political parties also joined the move- 
ment, and the result was an appeal to 
the Norwegian people, signed by some 
fifty representative men and women, 
published in September of this year. 

“Among the signers are the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Otto B. Halvorsen, and 
four other members of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Gunnar Knudsen, Prime Minister dur- 
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National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 



Established 1839 



STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

DECEMBER 29. 1920 



Resources 

Loan* and Discounts $363.039,317. 53 

U. S. Victory Notes and Certi- 
ficates of Indebtedness 2,678,179.53 

Other Bonds and Securities 8,892,850.58 

U. S. Govt. Securities Borrowed 6,200,000.00 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 1,500,000.00 

Banking House 4,000,000.00 

Cash, Exchanges, and due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 113,656,159.26 

Due from Banks and Bankers 14,944,991.64 

Interest Accrued 427,792.97 

Customers* Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Accept- 

39.712.713.18 



Liabilities 

Capital Paid up $25,000,000.00 

Surplus 25,000,000.00 



Undivided Profits 

Deposits 

U.S. Government Securities 

Borrowed 

Bills Payable & Rediscounts 
with Federal ReserveBank 
Reserved for Taxes, etc.... 

Unearned Discount 

Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances — — 

Other Liabilities — 



8.519,838.42 

362,844,972.00 

6.200,000.00 

72,425,150.00 

3.929.095.93 

3,666,107.26 

43,716,841.08 

3,750.000.00 




iug the war. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Mr. 
Rygg (Chief Director of Norges Bank), 
the Court Chamberlain, and others. 

“Shortly afterwards a meeting was 
called in Christiania where Dr. Nansen 
and Mr. Halvorsen outlined the situa- 
tion which would result if Norwegians 
did not immediately reduce their con- 
sumption both of articles of luxury and 
of necessities, thereby cutting down im- 
ports and enabling the country to in- 
crease exports. At this meeting the 
Association for Decreased Consumption 
was formed and the following pledges 
taken by its members: 

“To limit purchases to strictly neces- 
sary articles. 

“To postpone work which is not 
absolutely necessary. 

“To live as simple an everyday life 
as possible. 

“To limit purchases of imported 
goods, such as coal, coke, gasoline, 
wines, cigars and cigarettes. 

“To restrict the use of foreign cur- 
rency for trips abroad which are not 
strictly necessary, as well as for pur- 
chases in foreign countries. 



“Propaganda regarding decreased 
consumption and more saving has been 
continually carried on since the Asso- 
ciation was started, and the people are 
beginning to realize that it is a matter 
not only of economy in the home but 
in every business and factory in the 
country, as well as in the budgets of 
the Government and municipalities. 

“In addition to the organization in 
Christiania, associations of a similar 
character have been formed in some ten 
other Norwegian cities and the Nor- 
wegian newspapers repeatedly argue for 
the economy campaign." 



South Africa 



SOUTH AFRICA FINANCES IN 
SOUND CONDITION 

R. E. Saunders, New York agent for 
the National Bank of South Africa, has 
received a cable dispatch from the 
bank’s head office in Pretoria, Transvaal, 
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Foreign Ports 

Non-acceptance of shipments by foreign buyers 
has left many American firms with merchan- 
dise on hand in foreign ports. 

Without a representative on the spot it is often dif- 
ficult for concerns to protect their interests prop- 
erly, and the sending of a representative, if one is 
available, is expensive and sometimes inadvisable 
or impossible. 

The Foreign Trade Department offers the facilities 
of the foreign offices of the American Express 
Company for adjustment with buyers, with prob- 
able saving of money and good-will for American 
shippers; the sale of on-hand merchandise at best 
price obtainable after investigation of market pos- 
sibilities; transfer of such merchandise to another 
point, or for investigation and report of the actual 
facts to shipper for decision. 

If your clients are in difficulties we shall be glad to 
have you consult the Foreign Trade Department 
for more complete information as to our facilities. 

The International Banking, Shipping, Travel, and 
Foreign Trade service of the American Express 
Company places at the disposal of the local bank 
a highly organized SERVICE through which it 
can do a world-wide business without additional 
expense and with material profit. 

For Thirty Years the American Express Company 
has been building up an international organization. 
To-day this great, modern American business 
organization is at the immediate disposal of the 
banker or merchant who needs assistance with 
merchandise on hand in foreign ports . 

The Method of Obtaining this service will be ex- 
plained on receipt of your inquiry. Address Man- 
ager of Office nearest your city. 



American Express Company 



29 Luckie St., 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Ninth and Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo, 



Head Office: 

65 Broadway, 
New York 

23 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, 111. 



Market St. at Second, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

231 St, James St., 
Montreal, Canada 



•INTERNATIONAL BANKIN6.SHIPPING.TRAVEL AND FOREIGN 
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Banca Italiana di Sconto 

Head Office and Central Management : ROME 



Capital and Reserve 
Total Assets over - 



Lire 383,000,000 
“ 8,400,000,000 



LONDON Clearing Agents : Barclays Bank Ltd. 

New York - Italian Discount & Trust Co. 

Massowa - Banca per l'Africa Orientale 
Tiflis - Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto - Rome 
Zara - Banca Dalmata di Sconto 

OVER 13* BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ITALY 



BOARD OF 

Chairman 

Senator GUGLIELMO MARCONI 



Honorary Chairman 
CESARE R08SI 



DIRECTORS 

Vice-Chairmen 
LUIGI BARAGIOLA 
ACHILLE VBNZAGHI 
Managing Director 
Comm. ANGELO POGLIANI 



CENTRAL. MANAGERS 



Frederico Cansiani 
Carlo Caaati 
Angelo Catelli 



Vito Cell 

Vitallano di Capua 
Nullo Mura tori 



Attilio Reall 
Ernesto Tucci 
Emilio Wire 



Every Kind of Banking and Exchange Business Transacted 



giving a resume of the conditions in 
that country. The dispatch is as fol- 
lows: 

Business generally is very quiet, the 
position giving importers anxiety. The 
general opinion is that many dealers are 
overstocked and require cash to meet 
their bills. Many leading lines are be- 
ing offered below landed cost, but even 
with this inducement difficulty is expe- 
rienced in moving stocks. 

A noteworthy fall in boots has oc- 
curred owing to the execution of large 
orders, and consequently buying from 
local factories is greatly restricted. 

There have been heavy arrivals of 
soft goods, and from Rhodesia reports 
are to hand that wholesalers have re- 
cently purchased in the Union large 
quantities of goods, chiefly for native 
trade, below imported cost. 

A reduction of about 10 per cent, in 
men's ready-made suits and sporting 
outfits has taken place. 

Grocery and hardware merchants 
view the situation with some despond- 
ency, the direct cause of the falling 



prices being the financial stringency 
and pressure exerted on retailers to cur- 
tail their credit requirements. Mean- 
while oversea replacement quotation* 
continue to rise, and therefore impor- 
ters are not ordering, in fact, they have 
cancelled many indents by cable. The 
result will be a shortage in many lines 
after the lapse of some months, and it 
may happen that home manufacturers 
will be faced with a large accumula- 
tion of stocks of which they can only 
dispose by agreeing to reduce prices. 

The local press gives prominence to 
a break in prices, but so far the con- 
sumer has received no apparent relief. 

Bread is slightly cheaper owing to 
the decision of the Government to sell 
recently arrived Canadian flour on the 
open market. 

Government has prohibited the fur- 
ther importation of wheat and flour 
except under permit of the Controller 
of Imports and Exports. 

The iron and steel business is quiet 
and no improvement is looked for until 
the turn of the year, because Decem- 
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ber, like June, is a bad month, since 
the mines restrict purchases for the 
purpose of stocking. Three-quarter- 
inch galvanized piping has advanced 
from 9 y±d per ft. to 10}4d, and it is 
confidently expected that a good gen- 
eral rise in the piping and metal mar- 
ket will take place before the New 
Year. 

The mines are calling for consider- 
able quantities of 1-inch, 2-inch and 6- 
inch black piping additional to English 
thread. The corrugated iron market is 
practically glutted. 

The electrical goods business is dull, 
stocks arriving freely. It is possible to 
obtain Continental stuff cheap, but 
prices of the latter are gradually in- 
creasing. 

Petrol is dearer and the shortage is 
seriously affecting the motor industry. 
There is some agitation for a free mar- 
ket or for control to take the form of 
a percentage on landed cost. 

A sub-committee of advisory boards 
of industry and science was recently 
appointed to investigate the local pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol, sources of 
supplv, cost and analysis of raw ma- 
terials, methods of fermentation and 
distillation, costs of production, and 
what forms of state encouragement, if 
anv. are desirable. The motor show- 
rooms indicate heavy arrivals of Amer- 
ican cars and dealers experience diffi- 
cultv in disposing of stocks. The total 
cars imported during the nine months 
ended September number 7.288, value 
£2.000.000: lorries, 196, value £94,000; 
motorcycles, 2,521, value £200.000. 

PRODUCE MARKETS 

Wool. — Port Elizabeth buying is re- 
stricted and declining prices continue, 
but at East London there is better in- 
quiry on a lower basis. A fair quantity 
of super-combings and natives has been 
sold. It has been decided to establish 
a municipal wool market in Bloemfon- 
tein, starting February next. 

Mohair. — The market continues to be 
depressed in Port Elizabeth, some sales 
of average firsts have taken place at 12d 
to 18^d. Buyers wanted and obtained 



winter hair at 6d. At East London, 
there were some small transactions in 
Basutos at lOd. 

Hides and Skins. — Market weak. 

Feathers. — Fairly large average as- 
sortments have been offered since last 
report. Good quality Whites and 
Feminas in demand: 18,620 pounds 
sold last four weeks, realized £29,589. 
Quotations are: 







8. 


d. 






#. 


d. 


Good Whites... 


..£6 


15 


0 


to 


£9 


0 


0 


Ordinary 


..£4 


0 


0 


to 


£5 


15 


0 


Super-Feminas . 


..£5 


0 


0 


to 


£6 


0 


0 


Common 


..£1 


15 


0 


to 


£2 


10 


0 


Super-Spadonas 


..£1 


0 


0 


to 


£1 


5 


0 



Maize. — Plentiful supplies, prices 
sharply declined since last report, and 
a further fall is anticipated. Quota- 
tions are: 

Twos prompt, 17s; Sixes, 14s. 

Wattle Bark. — Business lifeless, no 
shipments of any consequence. 

Coal. — Durban position slightly im- 
proved, due to better railings; 187,190 
tons bunkered and 59,241 exported from 
Union ports during September. Con- 
tinued interest displayed in coal bear- 
ing properties in Natal, and Transvaal. 
Coal and land companies now offering 
shares for subscription. 

Railways and harbors department is 
calling for tenders for the construction 
of concrete foundations for grain ele- 
vators in Cape Town and Durban. 

Considerable unemployment of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor in the earlier 
part of the month on the Rand. Reg- 
istered men are gradually being ab- 
sorbed on Government works, such as 
road and railway construction and for- 
estry land settlement. At the coast 
many industrial workers are still unem- 
ployed. 

British South Africa imports exclud- 
ing Government imports for nine 
months ended September are £69,164,- 
867, compared with £86,086,880 for 
similar period last year. 

Apparel and Slops total £6,184,870, 
compared with £2,294,794. 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Hnd Office 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two oitiee. 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton , 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
^ <$5=£) 

$ 12 , 500,000 

3 , 750,000 

3 . 750.000 

. 7 , 500,000 

2 . 825.000 

. 10 , 325,000 

Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

A orth a mrriean M ails an usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earUer them in London. 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Cotton Manufactures 

Food and Drink 

Haberdashery and Millinery 

Hardware and Cutlery... 

Rubber Manufactures (including tires) 

Iron and Steel Manufactures (excluding 

machinery) 

Machinery (excepting locomotives) 

Woolen Manufactures 



Total 


Compared With 


£8,489,800 

10,654,482 

1,597,188 

3,054,961 

1,127,422 


£5,018,771 

3,144,052 

922,262 

1,778,616 

422334 


3,196,736 

2,873,753 

2.247,561 


1,595,485 

1,948,379 

694,709 



The proportion of British to foreign 
imports: 

From United Kingdom, £38,112,535 
or 55.1 per cent., compared with £15,- 
720,100 or 43.6 per cent, last year. 

Other British possessions, £8,364,023 
or 12.1 per cent., compared with £5,- 
446,035 or 15.1 per cent, last year. 
Foreign countries, £22,688,309 or 

32.8 per cent., compared with £14,920,- 
245 or 41.3 per cent last year, of which 
America furnished £11,326,761, or 16.4 
per cent., compared with £9,341,059 or 

25.9 per cent. Japan, £971,224 or 1.4 
per cent., compared with £1,417,526 or 

3.9 per cent, last year. Germany, 



£545,361 compared with £16,994 last 
year. 

Many pianos from Germany were re- 
cently landed. That country is under- 
selling British makes and also entering 
the toy market. 

Overseas cargoes landed at Union 
ports totalled £1,490,929 tons, com- 
pared with 890,359 tons, and shipped 
2,018,859. tons, compared with 1,990,- 
221 . 

Exports excluding raw gold, £35,- 
691,897, compared with £34,914,934. 

Gold, £29,223,828, compared with 
£42,562,884. 

Diamonds, 1,614,236 carats, value, 
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£9,176,333, compared with 2,250,143 
carats, value, £8,871,893. 

Feathers, value, £398,045, compared 
with £1,157,646. 

Coal, 964,790 tons, value £1,010,552, 
compared with 910,691 tons, value, 
£761,693. 

Wool, £14,771,023, compared with 
£12,489,672. 

Our exports which went to the 
British Empire were of a value of 
£54,084,897 or 79%. 

Japan, £5,969,971 or 8.7%. 

Union Mineral output for October: 

Gold 

Silver 

Diamonds 

Coal 

Copper sales and shipments . 

Tin sales and shipments . . . 

America, 3,973,973 or 5.8%. 

Rhodesia reports that business gen- 
erally is good, the building trade brisk, 
farm values increased. British asbestos 
and chrome mines producing excellent 
asbestos. 

Mica fields in Sinoia will be idle dur- 
ing the wet season. 

Cotton cultivation is receiving con- 
siderable attention and it is expected 
that wheat will be grown in larger 
quantities in the future in those parts 
of the Beatrice and Marandellas dis- 
tricts. suitable for wheat cultivation. 

Tobacco — Owing to the lateness of 
the rains the new crop is not in an 
advanced state. 

N vassaland Protectorate — Controller 
of Customs report for year ended March 
just issued, states' the following: 

Increased imports significant of 
opening up country. 

Iron and steel, value, £13,488. 

Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, £21,170. 

Other machinery, £8,392. 

Total value of above items imported 
during year respectively, £31,396, 
£29,596 and £10,636. 

Cotton manufacturers, £202,572. 

Textiles, £19,950. 

Vehicles (including cycles), £11,910. 

Exports declined £75,654 from pre- 
ceding year's figures. 



Cotton decrease 1,740,786 lbs. 

Increases — Fibre, 17,014 lbs. 

Strophanthus, 13,819 lbs. 

Rubber, 84,554 lbs. 

Acreages of coffee and rubber show 
a declining tendency. The heavy drop 
in cotton production is due to greater 
popularity of tobacco, adverse climatic 
conditions, and reduced native produc- 
tion owing to influenza and threatened 
famine, causing energies to be devoted 
to food production. 



£9,817,171 
19,911 
1,098343 
419,490 
90,993 
15,499 

Mining Labor: 

Whites 35,409 

Colored 947341 

Stock Exchange Market dull, turn- 
over only moderate, but forced liquida- 
tion evidently over for the time being. 



Cuba 



THE SITUATION IN CUBA 

Latest reports from Cuba are by 
no means discouraging. In spite of 
the present crisis there have been 
few business failures. Collections at the 
Havana customhouse during the month 
of November amounted to $4,372,- 
026, surpassing the collections during 
the corresponding month a year ago by 
$1,355,256, and exceeding any previous 
month's collections in the history of Ha- 
vana. The sugar crop is reported as 
good and grinding will soon begin. 
Measures are being taken to handle the 
marketing of the new crop with more 
discretion than the last one. The tour- 
ist season is in full swing and it is esti- 
mated that this should bring at least 
fifty million dollars into the island. All 



663,918 ounces, value 
77,465 ounces, value 
185333 carats, value 
997,074 tons, value 
818 tons, value 
87 tons, value 
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National Bank of Cuba 

(Banco Nacional De Cuba) 

HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 

W. A. MERCHANT, President 

JOSE LOPEZ RODRIQUEZ-M. ESCOBAR— V. VIDAL— Vice-Presidents 
C. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits • $15,447,220.18 
Assets in Cuba .... $238,809,410.20 

126 Branches and Agenciee ora the bland 
2 44 in Spam (Madrid- Barcelona) 

member American Bankers Association 

Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 

Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 

ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 

Bank of Cuba in New York 

34 WALL STREET 



of these factors point to the essential 
solvency of the country and there seems 
to be no reason why normal conditions 
should not be restored by next spring. 

Cuba’s productiveness is so great and 
her recuperation will be so swift that a 
setback such as she is experiencing at 
present will hardly be perceptible a 
year hence. Cuba’s prosperity is based 
upon the annual recurrence of her flood 
of wealth — sugar, a product which is in- 
dispensable and for which there is a 
universal demand. So long as Cuba has 
this rich crop to offer to the world each 
year she can never be really bankrupt. 

One fact that has been learned by the 
present situation is the grave need for 
better wharf and warehouse facilities 
in Havana and also a more efficient 
custom service. During the height of 
the sugar boom the wharves and ware- 
houses were so cluttered that it was im- 
possible to load and unload ships so that 
the port was practically tied up. An- 
other necessity is for better and addi- 
tional railroad facilities. 

Better banking legislation is also 



needed. In fact a bill will probably be 
presented to Congress in the near fu- 
ture providing for the establishment of 
a clearing house with authority to issue 
emergency currency against collateral. 
The need for some sort of a central 
bank of issue is also being emphasized. 
It is possible that something similar to 
the Federal Reserve System may be in- 
stituted. 

Albert Rathbone, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
chosen to serve as financial adviser to 
the Cuban Government. It is probable 
that the Cuban loan which is being con- 
templated by New York hankers will be 
postponed until after Mr. Rathbone has 
had an opportunity to investigate con- 
ditions and make a report. 

Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Cu- 
ban Minister to the United States, 
stated in a recent interview: 

“Cuba is fundamentally sound. The 
present financial crisis was brought 
about by speculators similar to those 
who have been active in some other 
countries. There may be difficulties for 
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Cuba this year, but her best years are 
ahead. The United States, with its in- 
creasing population, will continue to de- 
mand larger and larger quantities of 
Cuban sugar at normal prices, and as 
the European countries reestablish 
themselves financially and economically 
they also will be larger markets for fu- 
ture supplies at prices which they can 
afford to pay under normal conditions/* 



South America 



THE LATIN AMERICAN 
SITUATION 

There is every reason to believe 
that the present Latin American situ- 
ation is due to temporary influences 
which should in no way hinder the 
eventual development of stronger com- 
mercial relations between those countries 
and the United States, according to the 
Guaranty Trust Company’s semi- 
monthly survey of international trade, 
“American Goods and Foreign Mar- 
kets.” South America’s newly-ac- 
quired unfavorable trade balance with 
the United States, accompanied by a de- 
preciation of her currency in relation to 
the dollar, has created a situation which 
is quick to reflect in this country, and 
which has been aggravated by the down- 
ward trend of United States commodity 
prices. The trade survey says, further: 

Latin American countries, like prac- 
tically all other countries in the world, 
are adjusting themselves to the changed 
conditions brought about by the war. 
Southern productive power is normal 
and South America possesses a wealth 
of natural resources for which there is 
a world-wide demand. Business men 
in the United States, therefore, cannot 
afford to divert their attention from this 
important market, even though present 
conditions may have occasioned some 
uneasiness. 

Our trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries can never be regarded as static or 
permanently stable. There are too 
manv changing and powerful influences 



— political, financial and commercial — 
that constantly affect them, both at 
home and abroad, for this to be possible. 
For the last three or four years our ex- 
porters have had an exceptionally fa- 
vorable opportunity and position in 
South and Central American markets. 
This special advantage no longer ex- 
ists, however, so far as most of them are 
concerned. Future trade must be won 
and 1 eld in open and keen competition 
with highly trained rival nations. 

Superior service, exact knowledge of 
trade requirements, and strict compli- 
ance with them, wise policies in regard 
to credit terms, careful fulfillment of 
customers’ instructions, and proper and 
skilful handling of orders will all be 
increasingly important. There can 
never be permanent success in this field 
for firms whose methods are slovenly or 
who are inconsiderate of their foreign 
clients. We have nothing whatever on 
which to base any belief that these mar- 
kets will ever give us any special pref- 
erence in their buying. In fact, by ra- 
cial origin, customs and historical de- 
velopment, these countries are much 
more closely bound to the European na- 
tions, and we can overcome this handi- 
cap only by showing special skill and 
understanding in every detail of the 
handling of our trade relations with 
them. 

During the year ended June SO, 1920, 
our trade with South America, imports 
and exports included, totalled $1,351,- 
888,479. The balance against us in 
South America was $370,000,121. The 
adverse balance in Cuba was $248,976,- 
779. We had a small favorable balance, 
however, in Central America. It is thus 
plain that a special effort is required to 
strengthen our export position. That 
can be accomplished to-day only by the 
expert handling of this commerce. 

A tremendous development is possible 
in these thinly settled and rich coun- 
tries during the coming years. There 
are great areas almost untouched. 
Transportation waits on investment. 
There is a keen interest in the modern- 
ization of sanitation in the cities, and 
American companies already have done 
much in this field in Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru and elsewhere. Industries are in- 
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creasing in variety and number. There 
is urgent demand for capital which in- 
vestors in the United States should be 
willing to supply in considerable part, 
as there is opportunity for direct profit 
and our investments there will also give 
a strong impetus to exports from the 
United States. 

Exporters in the- United States have 
often been accused by Latin American 
merchants of unwillingness to conform 
to the customary practices of financing 
in that part of the world. There is no 
doubt that many American firms have 
refused to consider orders unless the 
buyers were willing to agree upon pay- 
ment before the goods should leave the 
United States. While this policy can 
be called an eminently safe one, so far 
as preventing losses is concerned, it is 
emphatically not the way to build up a 
permanent foreign trade. There is a 
great volume of such trade that can, 
safely and profitably, be transacted on 
terms much more tempting and satisfac- 
tory and, indeed, much fairer to the 
trustworthy foreign buyer, than on the 
6 



basis of cash prepayment or “cash 
against documents” at New York or 
some other port. 

The exporter may with wisdom care- 
fully study these other methods, and, 
while guarding himself against loss by 
a careful selection of the firms with 
which he deals, he should act on the 
suggestions of worthy foreign customers 
as far as practicable when they propose 
payment perhaps three or four months 
after the acceptance of a draft on them. 

NICARAGUAN BOND ISSUE 
EXPLAINED 



Brown Brothers & Co. and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., bankers, who have 
been acting for the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, have announced the purposes for 
which the Congress of that country re- 
cently authorized the issuance of 
$9,000,000 fifteen-year 7 per cent, 
sinking fund gold bonds. 

It was not Nicaragua’s intention, it 
was stated, to dispose of any of these 
bonds now. The issue was created to 
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RESOURCES $41,000,000 



enable that Government to deal with its 
fiscal problems as opportunity offered 
and as market conditions warranted. 
The purposes of the authorization were 
stated as follows : 

“Refunding at some suitable time the 
external debt of Nicaragua held in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. This debt 
amounts to approximately £1,000,000. 

“Second, refunding about $1,450,000 
Treaurv bills to be issued for the acqui- 
sition by the Government of such stock 
of the Pacific Railways of Nicaragua as 
is held by interests other than the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Third, construction of a railroad to 
the Atlantic Coast.” 

PROPOSE BANK OF ISSUE FOR 
BRAZIL 

According to a recent dispatch from 
Rio de Janeiro, creation of a bank 
of issue and rediscount is being urged 
in Brazil by newspapers representative 
of the business interests as a means 
of giving elasticity to the country’s 



credit system. It has been suggested 
that the Bank of Brazil be given re- 
discounting powers pending the creation 
of a special institution. 

Such procedure, it is stated, would 
release the sum equivalent to about 
$200,000,000 which banks throughout 
the country are now keeping in their 
own coffers. Pro-government newspa- 
pers state that this solution is being 
carefully studied by the president. 

Periodical monetary crises in Brazil 
are said by business bodies to be largely 
due to the lack of elasticity in the credit 
system and to inadequacy of the present 
volume of circulating currency for the 
increased volume of trade. 

The measure described has been sug- 
gested by Senators as a substitute for 
the project just passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies authorizing a further issue 
of paper money. 



DISCUSS LOAN TO ARGENTINA 



It is reported by cable that nego- 
tiations between Minister of Finance 
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Salaberry and a syndicate of New York 
bankers for a $100,000,000 loan to Ar- 
gentina are nearing completion. It is 
understood Argentina will use the pro- 
ceeds to reduce the national debt. 

At the same time the loan is expected 
to have the immediate effect of improv- 
ing the exchange situation, which has 
virtually caused a suspension of the 
important trade from the United States, 
except in the case of vital necessities. 
There has been a drop of 10 points in 
the quotation on the American dollar 
during the past week, due to expecta- 
tions that the loan in the United States 
will be consummated.. 

THE SITUATION IN SANTO 
DOMINGO 

The Republic of Santo Domingo 
is on the threshold of a new economic 
life. With the aid of the United States, 
the country has washed its hands of 
shaky governments and the people are 
now being guided by new and modern 
methods of business. 

This means that a great country, six 
times larger than Porto Rico and richer 
than Cuba in soil, takes its place among 
the dependable financial factors of the 
world. The progress to solvency and 
commercial wealth in Santo Domingo 
has put the little country in a unique 
financial position. The recent Second 
Pan-American Financial Conference de- 
clared the finances of Santo Domingo to 
be excellent. 

In 1925 Santo Domingo will pav off 
its present bonded indebtedness, thirty- 
three years before due. Under sound 
financing the country has been made a 
going concern in less than four years, 
and is now ready to open its books for 
new financial business. 

The country has enjoyed more com- 
mercial growth and gained greater 
financial stability in the past four years 
than in the previous four hundred years. 
Some idea of Santo Domingo’s revolu- 
tionary industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion can be gained from the fact that 
the country’s foreign trade has increased 
from an annual volume of $19,742,255 
in 1913 to $61,818,319 in 1920. More 



than one-half of this business has been 
with the United States. 

Although the full sugar producing ca- 
pacity of Santo Domingo has scarcely 
been touched and new sugar plantations 
are now being installed, the sugar out- 
put last year was in excess of 184,878 
tons. As evidence of the confidence the 
big sugar interests have in the country 
the biggest agricultural project in the 
world is now being installed in the 
Province of Barahena. The chocolate 
bean production is being standardized. 
The tobacco industry here, which has 
always had a ready European market, 
has larger possibilities than Porto Rico, 
owing to the greater area of the island. 

The land ownership in the country 
will soon be fixed, thanks to the nation- 
al survey and the land court recently es- 
tablished. The opening up of the in- 
terior bv a system of roads will increase 
land values many fold. More than six 
hundred miles of these rural roads have 
already been constructed, increasing this 
form of transportation six times its for- 
mer size. The government railroad has 
been newly equipped and port facilities 
increased. 

Regarding the present status of the 
country, the Second Pan-American 
Financial Conference in session Janu- 
ary 20, 1920, said: 

“That the financial condition of the 
Dominican Republic, as result of cur- 
rency reforms and the fiscal system, is 
excellent, and that the finances are es- 
tablished on a sound basis which will 
permit the further growth and develop- 
ment of the country.” 

The republic is about to take its place 
in the serious financial consideration of 
the world. The island is second to Cuba 
in size among the Antilles and is count- 
ed as one of the richest agricultural 
lands in the world. 

Santo Domingo is now in the condi- 
tion of a business that needs capital to 
bring it to its highest point of produc- 
tion and possibilities to win the profit 
of which it is potentially capable. The 
lack of no other element can check San- 
to Domingo from making great strides. 

Now, brought out of the field of 
financial doubt as to its stability and 
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future security, Santo Domingo may be 
given the consideration that a small but 
prospering nation merits. 




THE SINO ITALIAN BANK 

The above bank has recently been 
organized with its head office at Tient- 
sin, the famous outlet for the North 
China trade. Branches are soon to 
be opened at Shanghai and Peking 
and later at Harbin and Hankow. This 
bank is organized under Italian law, 
but with equal participation of Chinese 
and Italian capital, the authorized cap- 
ital being Chinese silver $4,800,000 and 
Gold It. £16,000,000 and the paid-up 
capital Ch. S. $1,200,000 and Gold It. 
£ 4 , 000 , 000 . 

A large participation of Italian cap- 



ital has been taken by the Credito Ital- 
iano. Chinese participation has secured 
for the bank not only the connection 
with the Chinese financial and commer- 
cial world and the assistance of experts 
in local trade, but also the official recog- 
nition of the Chinese Government. 

The bank will transact a general 
banking business, allowing interest on 
deposits, discounting and collecting 
bills, drafts, checks, etc., opening docu- 
mentary credits, effecting telegraphic 
transfers, etc. 

JAPAN HAS ADVERSE TRADE 
BALANCE 



Japan will close the year of 1920 
with a balance of trade against her of 
approximately 870,000,000 yen, the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed recently by Commercial Attache 
Abbott at Tokyo. 

The Department is advised that Jap- 
anese exports during November fell off 
30,000,000 yen, while gold imports in- 
creased 7,000,000 yen. Imports of 
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merchandise amounted to 106,958,000 
yen, an increase of 1 per cent, over Oc- 
tober. 

Figures on Japanese trade for the 
first eleven months of the year as cor 
piled by the Department placed exports 
at 1,860,378,000 yen and imports at 
226,985,000 yen. 

NEW GENERAL MANAGER FOR 
PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 

E. W. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco, lias been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Philip- 
pine National Bank, whose head office 
is at Manila. Mr. Wilson has already 
left to assume the duties of his new 
post, for which lie is exceptionally well 
qualified, having formerly been in the 
foreign service of the International 
Banking Corporation of whose San 
Francisco branch he was manager when 
elected vice-president of the Anglo and 
London Paris National Bank. To 1 rs 
thorough banking experience he unites 
a sound knowledge of principles gained 
through careful study. He is widely 
known and exceptionally popular. 

The Philippine National Bank was 
established by act of the Insular Legis- 
lature on May 2, 1916. Not only is it 
a strong institution with resources rank- 
ing well among Oriental banks, but it 
is the fiscal agent of the Government 
of the Philippine Islands. hold : nsr V 
current resources of the latter and 
vested with a public quality not pos- 
sessed by any purely private banking 
organization in the archipelago. 
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International Banking Notes 

Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner 
for Palestine, has informed the Palestine 
Advisory Council that he is negotiating with 
English, American and Egyptian financiers 
for the establishment of credit banks 
throughout Palestine, says a dispatch from 
Jerusalem. Sir Herbert added that he 
hoped to see these banks operating in the 
near future. 



o 

According to a dispatch from Manila the 
Chinese- American Bank of Commerce of 
Peking has announced the opening of a 
Manila branch and the amalgamation of the 
Harbin and Manila branches of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Banking Corporation of New 
York with the Chinese-American Bank of 
Commerce. 

The bank has a capital of $10,000,000 
subscribed by Americans and Chinese. 

o 

Joseph McCurrach. New York agent of 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, has an- 
nounced that this institution has opened 
offices in Chaves and Regoa, Portugal, 
making a total of 30 offices in that country. 

— o 

Robert Rumpf has been appointed treas- 
urer, and J. Allen Palmer, assistant secre- 
tary, at the Paris office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 



The American Foreign Banking Corpo- 
ration, 53 Broadway, has announced that it 
will open a branch in Mexico City, Mexico, 
on January 17th. 

This will be the first American bank 
under the supervision of the Federal Re- 
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serve Board to open in Mexico, and it will 
be prepared to handle all collections on that 
country, and give information on credits 
and other matters of financial interest to 
Americans. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland has an- 
nounced net profits for the year ending 
October 9. 1920, of £375,138. Out of these 
profits dividends at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum were paid and a bonus of 1 per 
cent, which, less income tax, amounted to 
£154.000. £20,000 was written off expendi- 

ture on hank buildings and heritable prop- 
erty; £30,000 was carried to pension reserve 
fund, and the balance £171.138 was applied 
to investments account. A balance of 
£1.082.376 was carried forward. 

o 

Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltd., of Buenos 
Aires, have announced net profits for the 
year ending June 30 last of Gold $1,645,490 
after making all deductions. Of this 
amount Gold $82,274 was charged to the 
legal reserve fund; Gold $900,000 was paid 
in dividends; Gold $700,000 was charged to 
the extraordinary reserve fund and Gold 
$81,654 was carried forward. 

o — — 

Total resources of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget on November 30th last 
were Kr. 1,400,823,009.56. Deposits were 
Kr. 576,075,619. This bank’s capital is Kr. 
87,188,000 and its reserve fund is Kr. 94,- 
812,000. 

o 

Net profits of the Western Australian 
Bank for the half-year ending September 
27th last amounted to £32,055 which added 
to £38*5 06 carried forward from the previ- 
ous half-year, makes a total of £70,562. 



Out of this fund a dividend of £1 per share 
free of dividend duty was paid, amounting 
to £25,000, £25,000 was transferred to re- 
serve fund and £20,562 was carried for- 
ward. 

Gross profits of the London & River 
Plate Bank, I td., for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th last were £1,267,019 to which 
should be added £319325 carried forward 
from last year, making a total of £1,586341 
which was appropriated as follows; 

£ s. d. 

To charges at head office 

and branches, including 

rent and taxes 732,204 5 2 

To Interim dividend 122,400 0 0 

To balance carried down.. 731.740 1 5 

£1.586.344 6 7 

— o 

The Banque Internationale de Commerce, 
the head office of which is in Paris, has 
opened a branch in Geneva, Switzerland at 
6, Boulevard du Theatre. D. V. Jequier 
and L. Simmler are authorized to sign. 

The Swiss Bank Corporation has opened 
a new office at Schaffhouse, Switzerland, 
"'here it has taken over the Bank of 
Schaffhouse, established in that city over 
57 years ago. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd., 
has announced net profits for the year to 
November 1st, 1920, of £302,039 to which 
should be added balance of profit from the 
previous year of £52,631. Of this sum 
£157,500 was paid in dividends; £100,000 was 
applied to account of depreciation of bank's 
investments; £25,000 was credited to of- 
ficers’ retiring allowances fund, and £20,000 
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was applied in reduction of the cost of the 
bank’s properties. A balance of £52,171 
was carried forward. 



■ o 

Net profits for the half-year ending June 
30th last of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
were Yen. 17,835,806,597, which were ap- 
propriated as follows: 

To current expenses, interest, 

etc 13,859,157.115 

To. depreciation on bonds, 
shares, and debentures; on 
bad and doubtful debts, 
etc. (A decrease of Y 82,- 
054,280 as compared with 

the last term) 2,069,181.780 

To reserve against loss.... 153,000.000 
To dividend equalization re- 
serve ; 39,000.000 

To dividends (8 per cent. 

per annum) 1,557.377.060 

To remuneration to officers 70,000.000 
To balance carried forward 

to next account 88,090.642 



Total 17.835,806.597 

O 

The British Overseas Bank, Ltd., has an- 
nounced profits for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31st last of £199,744. Of this sum 
£39,015 was appropriated to the writing 
off of preliminary expenses, £69,241 was 
paid out in dividends, £10,000 was appro- 
priated to establish a reserve fund against 
investments in foreign countries, £81,486 was 
carried forward to next year. 



Profits for the half-year ending Sep- 
tember 30th last of the Royal Bank of 
Australia, Ltd., were £55,230 after making 
a contribution of £5,000 to the fund for the 
benefit of the staff. Of this amount £25,000 
was appropriated for a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent, per annum; £25,000 was 
transferred to reserve fund, and £5,230 was 
carried forward. 



The Asia Banking Corporation of New 
York has opened a new branch at Singapore, 
the commercial trade center of Southern 
Asia and eighth largest seaport city in the 
world, this corporation has just opened its 
ninth branch in the Far East. 

The port, capital of the Crown Colony 
of the Straits Settlements, is free to ships 
of every nation, without charges on exports 
or imports. The imports in 1917 were 
valued in excess of $300,000,000 and the ex- 
ports about $290,000,000. The total tonnage 
entered and cleared annually is more than 
17,000,000 tons. Copper, tin, and tropical 
goods of all kinds make up the principal 
exports, while the imports are of a general 
nature. 

— o 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpo- 
ration of New York will open a new branch 
in Shanghai, China. 



m 
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Banking and Financial Industry 



SPECIAL BANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 



H. M. Webster & Company 

25 West 43d Street, New York City 

Public Accountants -Auditors -Production Engineers 
Bank Audits and Systems 
Income Tax Service 

THE fundamental principles of mod- 
em accountancy are alike applicable to all 
forms of business, but their particular efficacy 
depends for the most part upon the indi- 
vidual knowledge and adaptability of their 
exponent. This company has had a singular 
experience solving the business problems of 
its clients, an experience that has developed 
an expert organization guided by progressive 
policies and sound financial judgment — the 
product of many years of successful practice. 

Its audits are conducted from the banker’s 
viewpoints with all his requirements accu- 
rately met in its reports. 

Telephone — Vanderbilt 1908 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 

You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modem building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others : 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

We shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 



680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Asia Banking Corporation 



Head Office in the Far East at Shanghai 



T HE trend of American trading 
relations with China has un- 
doubtedly been affected favor- 
ably, in a sentimental way, at least, by 
the recent consummation of the interna- 
tional consortium for the aid of that 
country. 

And tangible effects of the growing 
interest which American firms are show- 
ing in relation to commerce with the 
Far East are reflected in the activities 
of the Asia Banking Corporation, which 
recently announced the establishment 
of another branch in the Orient — this 
time, at Singapore. The opening of 
this branch means that the Corporation 
now has nine branches in operation in 
the Orient. 

The three-year-old history of the Asia 
Banking Corporation reads like a chap- 
ter from The Arabian Nights. In 1918, 
a group of American banking institu- 



Changsha Branch 
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Main Banking Room t New York Office 



tions, headed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, conceived the 
idea of establishing an American bank 
for furthering the interests of American 
firms in their commercial relations with 
the Far East. Accordingly, in May, 
1918, William C. Lane and Ralph Daw- 



son, vice-presidents of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, left for 
the Orient for the purpose of establish- 
ing branches of the Corporation in 
China and other Far Eastern sections, 
and also for making a first-hand study 
of economic, industrial and financial 




Officers’ Section, Npw York Office 
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conditions in the Far East insofar as 
they affected American trading rela- 
tions. 

The head office in the Far East was 
opened for business at Shanghai on 
February 7th, 1919, and branches were 
established in rapid succession at Han- 
kow, Peking, Tientsin, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Canton and Changsha, the last on 
November 12, 1919 — thus making eight 
branches in about nine months. The 
main office of the Corporation is at 35 
Broadway, New York. 

The bank is also correspondent in 
the Far East for the Alliance Bank of 
Simla and for Tata Industrial Bank 
of India, which has offices in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Madras, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), and Rangoon. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is president of the Corporation. 
And the directorate, which is made up, 
for the most part, of executives of the 
stockholding banks, is as follows: C. F. 
Adams, vice-president, First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon ; A. L. Aiken, 
president, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; M. F. Backus, president, Na- 




CHARLES H. SABIN 
President Asia Banking Corporation and 
President Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 




Interior of Shanghai Office 
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W. C. LANE 

Vice-President Asia Banking Corporation 



RALPH DAWSON 

Vice-President Asia Banking Corporation 



tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Washington; Albert Breton, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York ; Thatcher M. Brown, director, 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New 
York; Ralph Dawson, vice-president. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Captain Robert Dollar, San 
Francisco; Herbert Fleishhacker, presi- 
dent, Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco; J. A, House, 
president, Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleveland; William C. Lane, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Herbert L. Pratt, 
vice-president and treasurer, Standard 
‘Oil Company of New York; Seward 
Prosser, president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Lansing P. Reed, of 
Stetson, Jennings and Russell, New 
York; Arthur Reynolds, vice-president. 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago; Charles H. Sabin, pres- 
ident, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Fred I. Kent, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 



George Ed. Smith, president, Royal 
Typewriter Company, New York; Eu- 
gene W. Stetson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

The Asia Banking Corporation, 
through its main office in New York, 
and through its branches in the Far 
East is well fitted to serve merchants, 
manufacturers, importers and exporters 
engaged in trade with China and all 
other sections of the Asiatic Continent, 
and through its direct and international 
correspondents and affiliations is pre- 
pared to offer its services for business 
with Europe, South and Central Amer- 
ica, and other parts of the world in 
every need of foreign banking. 

The service offered is direct, wdiich is 
another way of saying that the Corpora- 
tion, at every step, exercises close super- 
vision over all transactions, thus assur- 
ing their accurate and prompt negotia- 
tion. The personal character of the ser- 
vice is another valuable factor, in that 
the Company’s representatives in t T, is 
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F. R. SANFORD, Jr. 
Treasurer Asia Banking Corporation 



R. A. SHAW 

Secretary Asia Banking Corporation 




counts in Taels, Mexican Dollars. 
Pesos, United States Gold Dollars. 
Sterling and Francs. 

The Corporation issues commercial 
and travelers’ letters of credit available 



country and in the Far East occupy 
themselves witli customers’ transactions 
in a spirit of genuine personal interest. 

The branches in the Orient pay inter- 
est on current, fixed and savings ac- 




Officers and Staff of the Hankow Branch 
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throughout the Far East, and in all 
other parts of the world; buys, sells, 
negotiates or collects hills of exchange 
originating in the United States, China, 
and all over the world. 

Credits mav be established in this 
country and in the Orient for the pur- 
pose of financing shipments of merchan- 
dise, and the payment or transfer of 
funds between here and the Far East 
is effected by mail or cable. 

An important feature of the Com- 
pany's services is the furnishing of full 
information relative to the credit stand- 
ing of corporations and firms in China 



and other Asiatic countries, through the 
medium of the branches of the Corpora- 
tion in the Orient. 

The Corporation also conducts a re- 
search bureau which American traders 
w r ith the Far East have found of much 
value. The Bureau aids exporters in 
establishing selling connections abroad; 
helps importers to locate the source of 
supply of raw materials and manufac- 
tured commodities ; furnishes miscel- 
laneous information relative to trade 
conditions and opportunities, and pro- 
motes, in other ways, trad^ with the 
Far East. 




Cleveland’s Big Bank Consolidation 



T HE Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, which starts business Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, with a paid-up cap- 
ital and surplus exceeding $33,000,000, 
resources exceeding $310,000,000, and 
depositors numbering more than 220,- 
000, is a consolidation of six strong 
banks each w r ith a distinct record and 
tradition for the highest type of bank- 
ing service. These banks are The Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, The 
First National Bank, The Union Com- 
merce National Bank, The First Trust 
and Savings Company, The Broadway 
Savings and Trust Company, and The 
Woodland Avenue Savings and Trust 
C ompany. 

Following is an outline of the history 
of the consolidating banks given in the 
order named, and sketches of the busi- 
ness and banking careers of the presi- 
dents of the four largest consolidating 
banks. Also interesting figures on 
growth and condition of all the banks. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany is the outgrowth of the consolida- 
tions which date back to 1868 with the 
formation of the Citizens Savings and 
Loan Association, although the bank 



did not operate as the Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company until 1903. 

The Citizens Savings and Loan As- 
sociation began business August 1, 1868, 
in the Atw^ater building, later moving 
eastward to the Franklin Block, thence 
to the Wade building and in 1894 to the 
site on the Public Square now occu- 
pied by the Federal building. In 1901 
it erected the building which now houses 
the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. The first president of the Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company was 
J. H. Wade, who served from 1868 un- 
til the time of his death in 1890. Mr. 
Wade w*as succeeded by H. B. Payne, 
wdio resigned the following year and 
was succeeded by W. S. Jones, who 
served until his death in 1893, when 
Frederick W. Pelton became president 
Mr. Pelton served until his death in 
1902 when D. Z. Norton became presi- 
dent. On February 3, 1903, when the 
Citizens Savings and Loan Association 
and the Savings and Trust Company 
were merged into the present Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company, Harrison 
R. Newcomb became president and 
served until the time of his death, when 
he was succeeded by D. Z. Norton, who 
served a second time as head of the 
institution until January, 1918, wdien 
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he was succeeded bv Joseph R. Nutt, 
who has since held the presidency. 
April 22, 1903, the Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company merged with the 
American Trust Company, retaining the 
name, the Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company. The following year the 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
purchased the assets of the Prudential 
Trust Company, paying for them in 
stock of the Citizens. Prior to that 
the Prudential Trust Company had pur- 
chased the assets of the Caxton Savings 
and Banking Company. In May, 1908, 
the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany purchased the assets of the Com- 
mercial Savings and Trust Company, 
formerly the Dime Savings and Bank- 
ing Company. In 1918 it became affil- 
iated with the Union Commerce Na- 
tional Bank. Together these two banks 
formed the largest banking unit in Ohio. 
In recent months the Citizens has en- 
tered the branch banking field, estab- 
lishing an east side and west side office. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

The First National Bank w T as found- 
ed on May 23, 1863, two days after the 
passage of the National Bank Act and 
always operated under Charter No. 7. 
It has held the distinction for many 
years of being the largest of the first 
seven national banks chartered and the 
largest national bank in Ohio. The 
leading spirit in its organization was 
George Worthington, a New York bank- 
er who had engaged in the hardware 
business in Cleveland in 1829. He 
served as president of the First Na- 
tional Bank until his death in 1871. 
when General James Barnett succeeded 
him, holding office until 1905. He was 
succeeded by John Slierwin, who has 
since been president. There have been 
several consolidations in the history of 
the First National Bank, the institution 
having acquired several banks that de- 
sired to liquidate or consolidate with a 
larger organization. These include the 
Euclid Avenue National Bank, w T hich 
was organized in 1886 and which was 
later consolidated with the Park Na- 
tional Bank under the name of the 
Euclid- Park National Bank. The Park 
National Bank had been organized in 




JOSEPH R. NUTT 

President Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland 



1895 by John Slierwin and about five 
years later had absorbed the American 
Exchange National Bank, increasing its 
capital $250,000 for that purpose. 
Shortly after the formation of the Eu- 
clid- Park National Bank, the State Na- 
tional Bank went into voluntary liquida- 
tion and its business was transferred to 
the Euelid-Park National Bank. 
Earlier in 1901 the Bankers National 
Bank liquidated and this business was 
also transferred to the Euclid-Park Na- 
tional which by this time had become 
the largest national bank in Cleveland. 
On May 1 , 1905, the Euclid-Park and 
the First National were merged under 
the name of the First National. The 
First National had in 1903 increased 
its capital to $1,000,000 in order to ac- 
quire the assets of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank, the first bank merged 
with the First National. At the time 
of the consolidation of the Euclid-Park 
National and First National in 1905, 
the Euclid-Park National had deposits 
amounting to $14,000,000, while the 
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GEORGE A. COULTON 
President Union Commerce National Bank 
of Cleveland 



First National deposits were $7,000,000. 
John Sherwin, who was vice-president 
and executive manager of the Euclid- 
Park National Bank at the time of the 
consolidation became president of the 
First National. Since that date there 
have been no further consolidations nor 
mergers until the recent formation of 
the Union Trust Company. In 1908 
the First National Bank moved into its 
magnificent home on Euclid Avenue 
near the Public Square, being one of the 
most attractive in the country. 

THK UNION COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 

The name of this bank indicates its 
dual origin through the consolidation 
of the Union National Bank and the 
Bank of Commerce, National Associa- 
tion. This was effected as of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. The Union National had 
been organized in 1891 with Senator 
Mark A. Hanna as its first president. 
H is death occurred in 1901 just pre- 
ceding the merging of the Union Nation- 



al and the Colonial National Banks in 
April 1th of that year, and he w/is suc- 
ceeded by E. H. Baurne w r ho was fol- 
lowed in that office by George H. 
Worthington. E. R. Fancher, now 
Governor of Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, suceeeded Mr. Worthington 
and he was succeeded by George H. 
Coulton who became official head of the 
Union Commerce immediately following 
its consolidation with the Bank of Com- 
merce, National Association and has 
been president since. The Bank of 
Commerce. National Association had its 
origin in the organization of the Bank 
of Commerce which opened its doors in 
1853 with a capital of $100,000. Eleven 
years later it surrendered its state 
charter and became the Second National 
Bank shortly after the First National 
was established. At the expiration of 
its charter in 1884, the Second Na- 
tional Bank became the National Bank 
of Commerce. In 1899 it was rechris- 
tened the Bank of Commerce, National 
Association when it consolidated with 
the Western Reserve National Bank 
which had been organized in 1892 with 
Colonel James Pickands as president. 
At the time of this merger James Gar- 
retson was president of the Bank of 
Commerce, following his death George 
S. Russell succeeded him and in 1918 
became first vice-president of the Union 
Commerce National Bank, at the time 
of the consolidation of that date. 

THE FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS COMPANY 

The First Trust and Savings Company 
was founded in May, 1918, as an affilia- 
tion of the First National Bank, its 
stock being owned by the stockholders 
of the First National Bank. John 
Sherwin, president of the First Na- 
tional, also became president of the 
First Trust. The growth of the trust 
company was remarkably rapid, espe- 
cially in the field of corporate trust 
work. 

THE BROADWAY SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY AND THE WOODLAND AVENUE 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 

The history of the Broadway Savings 
and Trust Company is unique in that it 
was the first neighborhood bank to be 
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established in anv large city. This was 
in the spring of 1881. Three years 
later the Woodland Avenue Savings and 
Trust Company was started. These 
banks were organized by Oliver M. 
Stafford, vice-president of the Wood- 
land Bank and president of the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills Company, with the 
assistance of Caesar A. Grasselli, now 
president of both institutions and chair- 
man of the board of the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company. These officers, together 
with J. C. Sanders, P. J. Slack, and 
others, have managed these neighbor- 
hood institutions with practically no 
change since their establishment. An 
active board of directors, which has suf- 
fered two losses by death, has served 
the banks from the beginning. Many 
of the customers are foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage. Both banks are 
strong institutions which have helped 
largelv in developing their suburban 
districts. The Buckeye Road office of 
the Woodland Bank constitutes a fur- 
ther additmn to the consolidation. 




JOSEPH R. NUTT 

Joseph R. Nutt, president of the Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, at 
the time of its consolidation in the Union 
Trust Company, came into the banking 
field after a general business experience. 
In his earlier business life he was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of coke in 
connection with a company which is 
now the Frick Coke Companv of Pitts- 
burgh. From 1898 to 1897 he was en- 
gaged in the retail jewelry business in 
Akron, leaving this in 1897 to organize 
the Central Savings Bank of which he 
became treasurer. It w r as in 1901 that 
he left this bank and came to Cleve- 
land to become secretary and treasurer 
of the Savings and Trust Company. 
In 1908 when the Savings and Trust 
consolidated with the Citizens Savings 
and Loan Association, forming the Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, Mr. 
Nutt became secretary. He later be- 
came a vice-president and in January, 
1918. was made president of the Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company and 
has served in that capacity ever since. 

During Mr. Nutt's business and bank- 



JOHN SHERW1N 

President First National Bank and First Trust and 
Savings Company of Cleveland 



ing experience he has taken an active 
interest and part in many business en- 
terprises and although his work at the 
head of the Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company has necessitated his with- 
drawing from many other business 
interests, he has remained a director of 
the Quaker Oats Company, the White 
Motor Company, and a director and 
vice-president of the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad. 



GEORGE A. COULTON 



George A. Coulton, who was presi- 
dent of the Union Commerce National 
Bank at the time of its consolidation in 
the Union Trust Company, commenced 
his banking experience in 1893 with the 
Euclid Avenue National Bank. In 
December, 1898, he assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Colonial National 
Bank and became assistant cashier. 
Later he became cashier. In April, 
1904, the Colonial National consolidated 
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with the Union National and Mr. Coul- 
ton was elected president of the Union 
National in 1914*. At the time of the 
consolidation of the Union National 
with the Bank of Commerce, National 
Association in February, 1918, Mr. 
Coulton became president of the 
Union Commerce National Bank, and 
acted in that capacity until the forma- 
tion of the Union Trust Company. 

While Mr. Coulton ’s banking career 
has been a very active one and his time 
has been devoted largely to the inter- 
ests of his bank work, his counsel and 
co-operation have been sought in the 
interest of many local business enter- 
prises. He is president of the Clearing 
House Association of Cleveland and a 
director in a number of leading indus- 
trial corporations. 

JOHN SHERWIN 

John Sherwin, president of the First 
National Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Company, at the time of the 
formation of the Union Trust Company, 
started his bank experience with the 
National City Bank in 1885. Three 
years later he became cashier of the 
First National Bank at Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania. In 1895, he returned to 
Cleveland to organize the Park Na- 
tional Bank and became its cashier. In 
1908, when the Park National and 
Euclid Avenue National consolidated, 
forming the Euclid-Park National, Mr. 



Sherwin became vice-president and ex- 
ecutive manager. In 1905, the Euclid- 
Park National consolidated with the 
First National and Mr. Sherwin became 
president. 

Mr. Sherwin has always been very 
active in the direction of his banks. 
It is largely through his efforts that the 
First National Bank attained such a 
strong and broadly recognized position 
among banks and bankers the country 
over. At the time of its consolidation 
in the Union Trust Company, the First 
National Bank was undoubtedly better 
known and more actively associated 
with big banks of the East than any 
other financial institution of this section. 
Mr. Sherwin is a member of the execu- 
tive committees of the American For- 
eign Banking Corporation of New York 
and the Foreign Bond and Share Corpo- 
ration of New York, also a director of 
the American Surety Company of New 
York. 

Notwithstanding his close application 
to his bank work, Mr. Sherwin has be- 
come associated as director or officer in 
many of this community’s most substan- 
tial business concerns. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the Otis 
Steel Company, Valley Mold and Iron 
Corporation, the Kelly Island Lime and 
Transport Company; president of the 
Wigmore Realty Company and the 
Euclid-Square Company, and a director 
in many leading companies. 



ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF BANKS INCLUDED IN UNION TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
(Statements as of November 15, 1920.) 





Union 


Citizens 


First 


First 


Broadway 


Woodland 






Commerce 


Savings 


National 


Trust 


Savings 


Savings 


Total 


Capital stock 


. $4,000,000 


$4,000,000 


$2,500,000 


$1,250,000 


$300,000 


$350,000 


$12,400,000 


Surplus and undivided 














profits 


. 4,003,366 


5,884,031 


4.829,052 


1,015.158 


806,472 


743,039 


18,541,118 


Loans and disc'ts. 


. 58,257,904 


45.438.012 


•05.790,580 


10.783,594 


12.216.966 


13,668,085 


212,155,801 


Deposits 


. 58,102,238 


07.398.706 


72.210,072 


25.013,875 


13,991,906 


15.282.862 


252. 089. 059 


Total resources 


. 80.599,088 


77,548.737 


97,500,108 


29.222,527 


15,387,488 


16,443,833 


322,701,781 



•Including investments. 



GROWTH OF DEPOSITS OF SIX CONSOLIDATED BANKS IN THE LAST DECADE IS CLEARLY SHOWN 
BY COMPARING TOTALS AS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1920, DECEMBER 31, 1915 
AND JANUARY 7. 1911, AS FOLLOWS: 



Nov. 15. 1920 



Deo. 31, 1915 



Jan. 7, 1911 



Union Commerce $58,102,288 *$36,538,377 

Citizens 07,398.706 56.813,056 

First Nntional 72.240.072 46.335,144 

First Trust 25,613,875 13,200,007 

Broadway 13,991,906 7,257,221 

Woodland 15,282,802 5.969,263 



•$25,809,335 

40.600.319 

28,186,209 



4,944.329 

3,998,732 



Total $262,689,659 

•Bank of Commerce N. A. and Union National Bank combined. 



$166,203,128 



$103,638,924 
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THE UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

The merger of The Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company, The First National Bank, 
The Union Commerce National Bank, 
The First Trust and Savings Company, 
The Broadway Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and the Woodland Avenue Savings 
and Trust Company into THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY gives to Cleveland 
one of the largest banks in the United 
States with resources exceeding $ 310 ,- 
000,000 and paid in capital and surplus 
exceeding $33,000,000. 

Effective January 1, 1921 
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PRESIDENT 
STEPHEN BAKER 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 

RAYMOND E. JONES 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
JAMES McNEIL 
B. D. FORSTER 
HARRY T. HALL 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY 
P. A. ROWLEY 
D. H. PIERSON 
FRANK L. HILTON 
V. W. SMITH 
JOHN STEWART BAKER 



O. E. PAYNTER 

ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
W. F. MOORE 
I. S. GREGORY 
H. M. BUCKLIN 
W. A. RUSH 
GEO. S. DOWNING 
E. S. MACDONALD 
O. G. ALEXANDER 



DIRECTORS 

J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
B. H. BORDEN 
MICHAEL FRIEDS AM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
RAYMOND E. JONES 
G. HOWLAND LEAVITT 
HENRY K. McHARG 
GEORGE McNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
JOHN C. MOORE 
CHARLES E. POTTS 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
JAMES SPEYER 
CARL F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 



The First Insurance Company 

IN NEW YORK 

P ROPERTY holders in New York City who, in 
1787, nailed up on the doors of their houses the 
licenses that announced their fire insurance policies in 
the newly formed Mutual Assurance Company of 
New York, felt a warranted confidence indeed. Its 
founders were in part that same group of sound, rep- 
resentative merchants who later, in 1799, were to 
found the Bank of the Manhattan Company. One 
finds in the directorate of the Insurance Company, 
over a long period of years, nearly a score of the 
original stockholders of the Bank, as well as men 
like John B. Coles, William Edgar, David Gels ton, 
Thomas Hammersley, William Laight, and Thomas 
Suffem, who were active in the Bank’s directorate. 
Today, men place their confidence in the Bank, not 
only because of the representative business men at 
the helm, but also because of its large, accumulated 
resources and its unbroken record of 122 years’ 
constructive service. 

Bank of the 

Manhattan Company 

ESTABLISHED 1799 0 

40 Wall Street 

Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,494.20 
UPTOWN OFFICE: — jt Union Square, New York 
QUEENS BOROUGH OFFICES -Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City , 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, 
Corona, College Point, Woodharen, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
BROOKLYN OFFICES : — Sf. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



A SURVEY of the year 1920 is 
contained in the following annu- 
al statement to the press issued 
by James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board of directors of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank: 

The year 1919 was still under the influ- 
ence of the boom created by the Great War, 
while the present year marked a reaction. 
This reaction set in during the spring and 
it has not run its course even now and is 
not likely to do so for a few more months 
to come. On the whole, it was to be ex- 
pected, but in prosperous times business 
men rarely regard the warnings of those 
who point out the weakness of the existing 
situation but act as if there never could be 
a change for the worse. It is a well known 
fact that with a rising market buying in- 
creases and decreases with a falling market. 
The result of all this has been that business 
failures, which, as I stated last year, had 
been few and unimportant for some years, 
have increased and are likely to continue to 
increase. Those undertakings which owed 
their existence merely to the artificial stim- 
ulus of the War and intrinsically lacked 
those qualities and attributes necessary for 
sound and conservative progress are now 
paying the penalty for their deficiencies. 
The failures so far have been those of the 
weaker concerns . whose absence the busi- 
ness world need not regret. 

The immediate cause of the decline in 
prices which has brought on the present 
sharp business depression was undoubtedly 
due to the action of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in increasing their discount rates, but 
it must always be noted that without such 
action we should have had continued infla- 
tion. which unquestionably would have 
finally brought on not a business depression 
such as we are now facing and which in 
many respects resembles the one following 
1907. but in all probability we should have 
had a catastrophe such as followed the years 
1873 and 1893. The danger at present is 
due chiefly to the international situation. 
Europe, it is estimated, owes this country 
on open book account roughly four billions 
of dollars, as a result of which farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants and bankers are 
finding it difficult to liquidate in a manner 
such as ought to take place at the present 
time. The demoralization of the foreign ex- 
change market which I noted last year is 
continuing, and there does not appear any 
immediate prospect of relief. 



An important conference was held in Chi- 
cago on December 10 and 11 in order to es- 
tablish a corporation with a capital of 
$100,000,000 to operate under the so-called 
Edge Act and thus aid in relieving the 
situation. While this conference was on th? 
whole a successful one and there was left 
no doubt that the best opinion of the finan- 
cial community ’believed that aid should be 
extended to the rest of the world in order 
to rehabilitate international trade, still it is 
necessary to warn against undue optimism. 
In the first place, no financial corporation 
organized in this country will he a panacea 
for all the evils now afflicting Europe and 
some other parts of the world. There can 
he no complete return to normal conditions 
until many of the manifestations of the so- 
cial unrest now existing disappear, and th? 
world as a whole learns that the only final 
cure for its present ailments is work. Fur- 
thermore, a corporation with a capital of 
$100.000 000 is not to be organized overnight. 
Careful nlans must be drawn up as regards 
manv details, and a management which will 
inspire confidence must be found. Other- 
wise neither banks nor other business en- 
terprises will ‘ntrust their funds to such a 
enrnoration. It need hardly be pointed out 
that men canable of directing an enterprise 
as hug' as the one planned are not easily 
found; they are not likely to be idle at 
the present time and among those seeking 
new positions. 

In our own country crops of nearly all 
kinds have been unusually large and good 
in qualitv. In fact, the crops have been so 
large and the rest of the world has had 
such difficulty in paving us for what they 
require of our surplus that the prices of 
agricultural products have been unduly de- 
pressed and the farmers and cattlemen of 
the country have been complaining bitterly 
and appealing to the banks for aid and as- 
sistance. It is to be noted that on the 
whole the banks have done all that could 
he expected of them to aid this most im- 
portant section of the community, but, after 
all, the mercantile part of the industrial 
wmrld has had to take losses, and where 
the management has been a safe and sound 
one proper reserves were set up during the 
prosperous years, out of which the present 
losses are being paid. Fundamentally, the 
farmers are in no different position than 
manufacturers and merchants, and where 
thev have been wise and have saved some- 
thing out of their large earnings of recent 
years they are not now in difficulty. In re- 
gard to one of the branches of agricultural 
production, special efforts have been made 
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to save the situation. I refer to the cattle 
industry. Breeders of cattle, especially 
those of our Northwest, have suffered very 
greatlv in recent years owing to long con- 
tinued drought, so that if relief were not 
extended there would he real danger that 
the herds would he depleted to such an 
extent that the loss might never be made 
good, certainly not within anv reasonable 
time. A corporation was therefore formed 
with headquarters in Chicago which is now 
extending credit to cattlemen where needed 
and deserved. 

As last year, the demand for bank credit 
has remained steady and strong and dis- 
count rates have ruled high. As a result, 
banks have had an opportunity to make 
large profits, but these have been somewhat 
offset by the business failures to which I 
have referred. Banks will serve their own 
interest best, and that of the country and 
of the world, if thcv continue to watch the 
situation closely and wherever possible urge 
thmr customers to liquidate so that credit 
again may become fluid and be made avail- 
able to serve the necessary expansion of 
production here and abroad. 

There is no reason whatsoever to despair 
at the present time. The world has re- 
ceived a severe shock but not one from 
which there can be no recovery. Funda- 
mentally, surface appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, conditions all over 
the world have shown progress and are 
likely to continue to do so. The year 1921 
promises to be a year of steady though 
possibly very slow improvement. 



DURATION OF READJUSTMENT 

Some speculations on the possible 
duration of the present period of re- 
adjustment are contained in the follow- 
ing from the January letter of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute: 

A period of readjustment in prices such 
as began last spring is ordinarily completed 
in less than a year. High priced goods 
can usually be replaced by low priced goods 
in twelve months. But perhaps the present 
period of readjustment will not be com- 
pleted as promptly as that following the 
panic of 1907 because liquidation of wages 
and retail prices must be more extensive 
and the problems involved are bigger and 
more difficult of solution. In 1908, financial 
recuperation was speedy because there was 
an abundance Of capital and credit in Eu- 
rope and the crisis in Wall Street was 
quickly relieved by an influx or funds from 
abroad. In 1921, however, we shall have 
to “pull ourselves out by our own boot 
straps.” We can expect no relief from 
Europe, but on the contrary may well ex- 
pect to advance further credit abroad. 

A conspicuous obstacle to speedy recovery 



in the present outlook is the fact that the 
farmers have become overburdened with 
debt and will require some time to pay 
out. Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, 
believing the crisis among the farmers due 
to insufficient credit from the banks, re- 
cently called upon the Reserve Board to 
furnish a statement of all the agricultural 
loans made during the past year. The re- 
port was quite startling. It showed that 
the Reserve Banks in 1919 had loaned $713,- 
000,000 on agricultural and livestock paper, 
but that during the first eleven months of 
1920 they had loaned the huge sum of 
$1, 980,000; '000. There was an increase from 
$102,000,000 to $325,000,000 at Richmond, 
from $75,000,000 to $225,000,000 at Minne- 
apolis, and from $220,000,000 to $665,000,000 
at the St. I.ou is Reserve Bank. 

The prospects for recovery are also 
discussed in the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York, as 
follows: 

The answer to the question, when will re- 
covery come, is that it will come when every- 
body gets readv to do his part in the re- 
adjustment. When everybody gets over 
thinking that he can enjoy low prices at 
the expense of others and high wages or 
high prices for himself, the situation will 
begin to improve. But the economic law 
will not be deceived or trifled with. The 
situation is going to mark time until there 
is general recognition of the fundamental 
condition of prosperity. Industry must be 
brought back into balance. 

We should repeat that the greatest oppor- 
tunity for starting industrial activity is in 
construction work, and particularly in 
housebuilding. Every city and town needs 
houses, hut here, as everywhere, the essen- 
tial condition is faced. Costs must come 
down far enough to protect the investment. 
People will not build houses, any more 
than they will make goods, or grow crops, 
unless costs come down to a point where 
they believe the product will be worth 
what they have expended upon it. If they 
think houses will be cheaper to build next 
year than this year they will not build 
this year. Periods of depression last until 
such questions are settled. When there is 
a consensus of opinion that prices have 
fallen about as low as they will fall, and 
when in each industry they seem to be in 
line with prevailing prices in other indus- 
tries, conditions are right for the forward 
movement. When the forward movement is 
started, a general advance is likely to take 
place as sentiment changes and demand in 
all lines improve, but the general decline is 
necessary to restore confidence. 

, NEW HOMES 

The housing problem which is par- 
ticularly acute at the present time is 
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discussed as follows in the December 
letter of the National State and City 
Bank of Richmond, Va.: 

Home-owning is a sure cure for Bolshev- 
ism and industrial unrest. Federal aid may 
be asked to provide 700,000 or more new 
houses, which are badly needed in this coun- 
try. Nearly one-fifth of the population, ac- 
cording to the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee which has been investigating the 
housing problem, are improperly housed 
and, owing to the high cost of labor and 
building, new construction work has been 
held hack and the shortage is not being 
made good. Community building projects 
are being successfully conducted in some 
states, but the problem is nation-wide and 
calls for intelligent leadership and large 
investments. Congress will be asked to con- 
sider the problem in all its phases so that 
an adequate solution may be possible with- 
out delay. The difficulty of securing houses, 
or apartments, even at high rentals, is 
blamed for the spread of crime in the 
large cities and the increased hardships 
suffered by children. A 37 per cent, decline 
was shown in new buildings contracted for 
in October, the full expenditures for which 
are likely to be just about half the year’s 
high record established last April. 



DIFFUSION OF CREDIT RISKS 



B. M. Anderson, the economist of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
has the following to say about diversi- 
fying credit risks in the December 
number of The Chase Economic Bulle- 
tin . 

Business men generally seek to diversify 
their credit risks as much as possible, and 
to avoid giving too much credit to any par- 
ticular customer. They prefer, when pos- 
sible, a geographical distribution of sales 
which will prevent them from being too 
much dependent on local conditions in any 
given place. A good credit man feels far 
better when his “receivables” consist of a 
large number of well scattered items, of 
moderate size. This is strikingly true of 
banks. The general theory of commercial 
banking rests on the principle of the diffu- 
sion of risks. Large city banks, particu- 
larly, scatter their risks among many indus- 
tries and among many different sections of 
the country. They seek to have their cus- 
tomers so diversified that not all will be 
borrowing heavily at the same time of the 
year, and in many other ways they diversify 
their business. This is not always possible 
for smaller banks in localities given up pre- 
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dominantly to a particular line of business, 
but even these banks have learned to scat- 
ter their risks by placing part of their funds 
in commercial paper bought outside their 
own community. 

Further, banks diversify their risks by the 
very general practice of having every bus- 
iness of important size deal with a number 
of banks rather than exclusively with one. 
Of course, the very largest businesses would 
find one bank inadequate. Under both Fed- 
eral and State bank laws in the United 
States, banking institutions are generally 
limited to a certain percentage of their 
capital and surplus in the loans which they 
may make to a single enterprise, and the 
largest businesses, therefore, necessarily 
deal with more than one bank. But in their 
own interests, banks generally go much far- 
ther than this. Thus, a bank which might 
lend as much as five million dollars to a 
single customer, may well prefer that a 
customer whose aggregate bank borrowings 
do not exceed $800,000, should borrow, say, 
$200,000 from each of four banks rather 
than $800,000 from one. This has been 
true, also, of most of the acceptance credits 
which have been granted. Several banks 
have participated in them. An acceptance 
credit of half a million dollars is often 
distributed among several banks any one of 
which could easily have taken care of a 
much greater amount. 

The same thing is, of course, especially 
true of the “commercial paper,’’ so called, 
which many business houses have sold in 
the open market through brokers. The 
commercial paper of a given large house 
is usually held in moderate amounts by a 
good many different banks. 

RETAIL TRADE 

That a great deal of the criticism of 
the retailer has been unwarranted is the 
opinion of the First National Bank of 
Boston, which says in a recent letter: 

Criticism, much of it unwarranted, has in 
recent months been leveled at th? retailer, 
who has been viewed by the consumer as the 
last barrier between him and lower costs 
of living, and who has been rated by the 
manufacturer and wholesaler as the final 
obstructionist to a renewal of the free flow 
of merchandise. Figures show that in the 
period of rising costs, retail prices lagged 
in point of time behind advances in raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods, and the 
percentages of increase were much smaller. 
In a falling market, as at present, retail 
prices usually and naturally follow in the 
decline. In the last sixty days, a drastic 
downward revision of retail prices has been 
taking place in all lines. These reductions 
have been accomplished in the main without 
“price-cutting” announcements, but simply 
with statements of values — values which the 



consumer has recognized as genuine and 
which have stimulated sales markedly. The 
consumer, generally speaking, is being given 
the benefit of the lower prices at which the 
retailer is restocking, and the holiday trade, 
so far as volume was concerned, was satis- 
factory; in fact, nearly equal to last year. 
The profits as a rule are very much lower 
than usual owing to these lower prices, and 
it is difficult to find any foundation for 
charges of profiteering. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago, however, thinks that retail > 
liquidation has only just begun and con- 
siders it a good augury for an early 
resumption of general business activity. 
This bank says in a recent letter: 

The refusal of the public to assist in the 
liquidation of such inventories again comes 
back to the retailer who, justly or unjustly, 
has been the object of a good share of 
criticism for not lowering his prices 
promptlv to the basis upon which he can 
replenish his stock. He has insistently 
clung to the hope that prices would recover, 
therebv enabling him to dispose of his mer- 
chandise at a profit on original cost prices. 
In fact retail liquidation has only just 
started, judging by the size of the stocks 
on hand, the intention apparently having 
been to postpone further reductions until 
after the holidays. But it is elementary 
that such liquidation must take nlace be- 
fore buying can again reach back to the 
primary sources of supply. 

BUYING MUST BE STIMULATED 

The Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago points out in a recent letter the 
need for stimulation of buying if the 
accumulating surplus of commodities is 
to be absorbed: 

It must be remembered that the produc- 
tive capacity of the country in all lines U 
much greater than in 1914 while the do- 
mestic demand has by no means kept pace 
with this increase. Beside our greatly in- 
creased production, Europe has made more 
rapid strides toward restoration and has 
gained more steadily in production than was 
originally expected. We have, therefore, 
confronting us, the problem of disposing of 
our own over-production and of imports 
of competitive commodities that are stead- 
ily increasing. It must be obvious, there- 
fore, that unless we can stimulate buying at 
home and maintain and adequately finance 
our export trade, we must presently suffer 
from an accumulating surplus of commodi- 
ties that will prove destructive of commer- 
cial values and subversive to national pros- 
perity. 
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Dependability in banking service has always been the one 
recognized important factor that is demanded by the depos- 
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THE NEED FOR TAX REVI8ION 

The need for tax revision is com- 
mented on by the American National 
Bank of San Francisco as follows: 

One of the problems confronting Congress 
is that of revising the income and excess 
profits tax laws, and if possible lightening 
the burden of the taxpayer. While it is 
recognized that the Government must for 
several years continue to require large sums, 
there is a conviction that economies are pos- 
sible, and that the taxes should be more 
evenly distributed, instead of falling with 
intolerable weight, as they now do, upon 
business. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, tax collections amounted to more 
than $5,407,000,000. The conclusion might 
be drawn that peace is more expensive than 
war, but this is hardly borne out by the es- 
timates of the Treasury Department for th? 
maintenance of the Government during the * 
fiscal year to June 30, 1922. Included in 
the 4,653 millions which Secretary Houston 
asks for are 938 millions for the War De- 
partment, 695 millions for the Navy, and 
hut 53 millions for Agriculture. 

FOl T R FACTORS IN THE CREDIT 
SITUATION 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 



York, in a general review of 1920 
stated that there were four specific 
reasons for the impairment in the qual- 
ity of credit. These, he stated, were 
as follows: 

The first was the volume of government 
paper which from its character was not self- 
liquidating and which continued to burden 
our banking resources. The issue of war 
paper in large volume was made possible 
only by means of an expansion of bank 
credit, which it was hoped would be liqui- 
dated by current savings of the public. But 
much of this paper was not taken out of 
the banks and, in fact, a considerable vol- 
ume was reinjected into bank credit as the 
basis for new loans to^ business interests 
which had subscribed for bonds but later 
found themselves unable to continue to carry 
them without banking assistance. 

Another impairment to the liquidity of 
bank credit came from the nation’s trans- 
portation breakdown early in 1920, due to 
labor shortage, strikes and inefficient opera- 
tion. Vast amounts of goods were tied up 
in freight cars, warehouses, sheds and ship- 
ping rooms. It was impossible to market 
them and release the credits involved. Re- 
newal of the loans was necessary on a wide- 
spread scale. In other words, the liquidity 
of that portion of our credit resources was 
lost for the time being. 
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A third factor has been the prevalence, 
particularly in the period of rising prices, 
of the speculative withholding of large 
stocks of goods from market in the expec- 
tation of higher prices and greater profits. 
These goods must have been largely carried 
by means of loans, which were not liqui- 
dated in keeping with a normal rate of turn- 
over, and resulted in another type of frozen 
credit. 

The fourth great cause became operative 
in the period of public retrenchment in 
buying and of falling prices. The flow of 
goods was drastically slowed down by this 
reaction and many merchants and manufac- 
turers had larger stocks on hand than they 
t'ould dispose of within the maturity of the 
credits employed to finance them. In order 
to carry those goods until they could be 
marketed it was necessary to extend the 
loans. Also in this period there was an ele- 
ment of resistance to price recession to 
avoid reduced anticipated profits, and lastly 
absolute losses. Efforts were made to main- 
tain prices in the unwise hope that fresh 
shortages might develop through curtailed 
production. There was likewise an element 
of renewed commodity speculation evidenced 
by the withholding of commodities from 
markets under the mistaken idea that the 
recession in buying would be temporary, and 
that the revival of purchases would be met 
by secondary price advances. 

These were the four great factors which 
wrought a serious change in the quality of 
our national credit resources. The string- 
ency in credit that arose was due not to an 
absolute shortage of supply, but to the fact 
that the efficiency of the volume in exist- 
ence was reduced by its impaired liquidity 
so that it could not answer the demands 
made upon it. Instead of revolving over 
and over, in normal cycles, a large part of 
our credits were either non-liquid or were 
revolving at a very slow rate. A normal 
commercial credit cycle represents the pe- 
riod in which the borrower may reasonably 
expect, in the ordinary flow of his particu- 
lar line of business, to turn over his stock 
financed by a loan and to be placed thereby 
in funds from his sales and collections to 
liquidate the credit at maturity without re- 
newal. This would release it for a new 
cycle of productive activity. 

THE DOMESTIC CREDIT SITUATION 

The domestic credit situation is re- 
viewed as follows in the Mid-Month 
Re tew of the Irving National Bank of 
New York: 

The domestic credit situation shows nota- 
ble improvement as the liquidation of com- 
modities continues. The improvement is re- 
flected in a somewhat easier rate for call 
money and time loans. Some local difficul- 
ties have arisen, particularly in North Da- 



kota, due to the holding of grain by the 
farmers. As a consequence imports of 
wheat from Canada have been stimulated — 
a movement distinctly favored by the dis- 
count prevailing on Canadian dollars. In- 
deed suggestions are already made that Con- 
gress, just reassembled for its final short 
session, should enact a tariff restriction 
against this and certain other raw materials. 

The peak of the crop-moving tension in 
credit seems to be past. Average clearing 
house returns are slightly receding, the 
volume of Federal Reserve notes in circu- 
lation also recedes somewhat, and the in- 
ternal borrowings of reserve banks likewise 
are on the wane. The action of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, approved bv the 
Treasury, in authorizing national banks to 
extend loans on Liberty bond collateral until 
June 30, 1921, instead of December 31. 1930, 
bids fair to improve the market for govern- 
ment war paper and may bring further ease 
to the general credit situation. New York 
clearings for November amounted to $19*- 
434,115,427, a decline of 14 per cent, from 
November, 1919. All other cities together, 
excluding New York, showed clearings of 
$16,571,068,816 in November, 1920, a decline 
of 1 2/10 per cent, from last year. The 
combined decline amounts to 8 Xi 2 per cent. 

THE NEED FOR CONFIDENCE 

A plea for a greater spirit of con- 
fidence is voiced as follows in the cur- 
rent letter of the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York: 

The future belongs to the confident man, 
for the fight lies straight in front of him. 
His feet are on the ground and there are 
no distractions. Uncertainty feeds on hope. 
A theory is at best onlv a beginning whose 
points of departure cannot be known. A 
condition is a fact and the roads that lead 
from it are facts. Where there is only 
one road, there can be no uncertainty — no 
mistakes. 

Starting from a position with its back to 
the wall the road for business now is for- 
ward. Divergent aims make concert impos- 
sible. Try as it will, a mass cannot move 
in opposing directions. Business must move 
together, stand still or die. In the present 
situation, deflation, the process of getting 
down to bedrock, is stymied. A few of us 
have gotten between the rest of us and the 
goal, hoping to join the advance without 
having ioined in the retreat. It can’t be 
done. We must all get back to scratch — 
bedrock — plav in turn and according to the 
rules. Those who hesitate want to save 
something thev never had. We are awaking 
from an economic nightmare. As long as 
the dream lasted, dream-wealth maddened 
and unbalanced some of us. We mistook a 
bacchanal for a quiet afternoon in Elysian 
fields. The carousal is over. Those of us 
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who do not know as yet that some of our 
gold has turned to leaves are hoping that 
George will get to work. But the magic 
lamp is wickless and without oil. We face 
the necessity of starting the day with a 
wash at the old pump — a thing that will 
strengthen our soul for the test that lies 
before us. We should meet the situation 
with confidence — the trail-blazer of progress. 

Turn the pages of history and note the 
record. Confidence was and is a condition 
precedent to every worth-while achievement. 
The archaeology of the past records its ac- 
complishment no less than the vellum of to- 
day. Its majestic tracery is the footprint 
of time. Every material expression of 
genius has found its genesis in confidence. 
Through it we find a Newton measuring the 
comet’s path, a Franklin stealing fire from 
heaven, a Columbus in search of a new 
world. It has won wars, defeated famine, 
built empires, created government* subju- 
gated the waters of the earth, made con- 
quest of the air and converted man’s habi- 
tation into a garden of roses. It is a 
legacy from those from whom we are 
descended — let us not be truant to the trust. 

To restore confidence the Garfield 
National Bank of New York believes 
that there are two important phases to 
be considered, as follows: 

First — A reasonable certainty of what 
conditions will be in the near future, with 
respect to Governmental expenditures, taxa- 
tion and the amortization of the War Debt, 
so that we may have a chart to steer our 
course by. rather than be subjected to a se- 
ries of retroactive remedies for too long- 
neglected disorders. 

Second — An attempt to reestablish the so- 
cial strata on a basis approximating their 
pre-war relationship to the monetary unit — 
an ironing out of the manifest inequalities 
in the application of inflation to the indi- 
vidual, so that the farmer, merchant, manu- 
facturer, professional or salaried man, la- 
borer and capitalist, may have a stable 
measure by which to forecast, in terms of 



income, what he may expect in the way of 
shelter, food, clothing, education, amuse- 
ment and savings. 



THE STOCK MARKET 

The current number of The Bache 
Review has the following to say about 
the outlook for the stock market: 

Anything like stock market predictions 
for the coming year, when conditions are 
filled with so much uncertainty, are, to say 
the least, unwise, and in view of the failures 
in forecasting financial developments each 
year since 1914, would undoubtedly prove to 
be only guesses. However, from the point 
of view r of comparison with other periods 
of depression and what followed, the year 
1903 was, in some respects, similar to 1920 — 
and 1907 might also serve as an interesting 
comparison. 1914 was a year of business 
unsettlement, the first half because of the 
ominous effects of the new tariff law, and 
the latter half because of the war. 1917, 
which was the year of our entrance into the 
war, was also a year of business depression 
in most lines, except those of companies 
which were making goods on order for the 
United States Government. Even then, 
with so many restrictions on production, 
transportation, and the consumption of fuel, 
profits for that year were considerably dis- 
turbed, and the stock market, with few In- 
terruptions, showed a continuous decline 
from the beginning to the end of the year. 

As to w r hat came after these, perhaps im- 
perfectly similar years; in 1903, the period 
of depression was followed by two years of 
rising prices; 1908 and 1909 were also years 
of rising prices, as were 1915 and 1916; the 
same was true of 1918 and 1919. It would 
be presumptuous to conclude, however, that 
we are now to have two years of rising 
prices. A more precise comparison of con- 
ditions would be with those of 1866, after 
the Civil War. At that time the great break 
was followed by marked recoveries, but in 
turn there were other declines, and a long 
period following was marked by great ir- 
regularity. 
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The conditions of wealth and power in 
this country to-day are so radically differ- 
ent from those of the Civil War period that 
a far quicker recovery may be looked for. 
The peak of danger in the credit situation 
has been passed. The country is on a sound 
banking and industrial foundation. Wealth 
accumulated in the last five years, is vast 
in amount and widely distributed. The en- 
ergy and intelligence of a great business and 
industrial population is at work in carrying 
through the process of readjustment suc- 
cessfully, and confidence and courage should 
be the prevailing sentiment. 

PRICES 

The price situation is reviewed as 
follows in the January financial letter 
of the National City Bank of Chicago: 

Despite the world-wide readjustment in 
commodity prices and resultant unscttlement 
in many quarters, the new year opens under 
circumstances which justify taking a cau- 
tiously optimistic view of the future. The 
country has cast aside all delusions about 
the possibility of maintaining war prices 
in peace times and the Federal Reserve 
Board has rejected all efforts to secure 
credits with which to support speculative 
undertakings or to defer the inevitable res- 
toration of a reasonable price level. Con- 
gressional leaders are insisting upon the in- 
troduction of important economies to offset 
in part the sharp decrease in the federal 
tax collections, which must result from the 
enormous decline in business profits real- 
ized during 1920 as compared with thos<“ 
cleared during the previous year of high 
prosperity, upon which were based the im- 
mense tax collections of the year just 
closed. 

This is a favorable sign, for the high cost 
of government is bearing heavilv upon the 
people and must be reduced forthwith. For 
more than thirty weeks there have been 
more recessions than advances reported in 
commodity prices, which in the nature of 
things must ultimately reduce the cost of 
living and make it easier for the industrial 
worker to make both ends meet. 

THE CANCELLATION EVIL 

An important factor in the present 
situation is the widespread practice of 
contract cancellation. This is dis- 
cussed as follows bv the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York: 

The present situation has been gravely ag- 
gravated by the widespread cancellation of 
sales contracts. According to a statement 
made just before the close of December by 
Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of the 
committee on arbitration of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, more 



than $2,000,000,000 worth of merchandise is 
to be found on piers, in warehouses, at rail- 
road stations, on cars and in steamships in 
the "United States, ownership of which is 
disputed because of fault finding, attempted 
cancellations and actual cancellations; while 
another $1,000,000,000 worth of American 
goods abroad is held up under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Caught in a falling market, many buyers 
have been seeking to avoid their share of the 
setback bv outright repudiation of orders. 
Domestic buyers have cancelled orders for 
goods in process of manufacture, and this 
has made the manufacture of those goods, 
in turn, feel impelled to cancel their con- 
tracts. Firms abroad have refused to ac- 
cept American goods at high prices, which 
have alreadv been completed and shipped, 
and vet representatives of those same firms 
are reported now to be buying in the mar- 
ket here at the new level of prices. 

That the cancellation evil has spread to 
many lines, that it has become world-wide, 
and that Petty differences over technicalities 
in contracts are often made the excuse, does 
not raise the morality of the act nor alter 
the seriousness of its effect. Many of the 
buyers who seem to imagine that when the 
market goes against them a contract ceases 
to he a contract, were bringing suit a short 
time ago. when prices were rising, for de- 
laved deliveries under orders. What is 
needed in business is more of the code of 
business ethics prevailing in Wall Street. 
On the floor of the Stock Exchange brokers 
in a few seconds enter into verbal contracts 
with ea^h other involving tens of thousands 
of dollars; they make a pencil memorandum 
of each transaction on pads, and do not 
even exchange memoranda. Among foreign 
exchange dealers rapid contracts are made 
over the telephone involving large sums. 
In every case, no matter which way the 
market goes, contracts are serunulotislv ob- 
served; there is hardly a dispute, and never 
a “cancellation.” 

On December 2 the committee on finance 
and currency of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York submitted to that 
body its opinion that the loose business 
methods which enable purchasers to reject 
goods whenever prices decline will cause a 
perilous business derangement at every 
downward turn. “The uncertainty created 
by the sway of such vicious practices.” said 
the committee, “extends far beyond the two 
parties immediately affected, it spreads like 
a contagious disease and ultimately under- 
mines and menaces the safety of all branches 
of production, trade and (finance of the 
country. For our whole economic structure 
rests upon a contractual basis and upon 
a clear recognition of the sanctity of busi- 
ness obligations.” The Chamber unan- 
imously adopted resolutions which in part 
read as follows: 

“Resolved, That an effort should be made 
on the part of the business community to 
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incorporate into written contracts a frank 
stipulation respecting cancellations, in order 
that business may be established on a clear 
and definite contractual basis, and that the 
possibilities of misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement may be lessened and an element 
of dangerous uncertainty be removed; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce urge upon the business and banking 
communities that buyers who disregard their 
written agreements shall be considered as 
being lacking in business morality and as 
undeserving of confidence: and that business 
and banking leave no doubt that attempts 
wilfully to violate contracts, shall be 
frowned upon as violating the code of bus- 
iness ethics on which rests the entire struc- 
ture of American industry, commerce and 
trade." 

THE BANKING SITUATION 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee has the following to say 
about the banking situation in its De- 
cember letter: 

There is a general feeling that the banks 
have passed their period of greatest stress. 
Loans and discounts and deposit and note 
liabilities have all registered moderate de- 



clines, and the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks recently reached 44.5 per 
cent. Commercial and industrial loans, as 
well as paper secured by war obligations, 
show liquidation reflecting the liquidation in 
the commodity markets. The heaviest pres- 
sure now comes from the South and West 
where banks are rendering the maximum 
assistance to hard-pressed farmers and live- 
stock men. But under the Federal Reserve 
system, the load can be distributed over 
all of the Reserve banks as evidenced by 
the rediscounting accommodation now be- 
ing extended by the Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and San Francisco Reserve banks 
to those in the S< uth and Southwest. 

The key that unlocks credit is found in 
adequate reserves. There was a time in 
this country when reserves were looked upon 
as “till-money." If a bank reached the lim- 
it of credit accommodation that its reserves 
allowed, it could go no further. In fact, 
it might have to curtail loans in the face 
of an increasing demand from the business 
community. It is the peculiar merit of the 
Federal Reserve law that it does away with 
this fixing of an absolute and arbitrary 
“dead-line" and permits th? surplus re- 
serves of banks in a more favorable reserve 
position to be used for the relief of those 
banks in sections where for any reason the 
pressure for credit is greater. 
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INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 
CIRCULAR 

Brown Brothers & Co. have prepared a 
circular descriptive of international invest- 
ments which surveys all the more important 
foreign issues, classifying them in the fol- 
lowing groups: British, Canadian, French, 
Belgian, Scandinavian, Swiss, Japanese and 
Latin American. 

O. I.. BRILLIANT JOINS M. H. 

AVRAM & CO. 

Oscar L. Brilliant, formerly of the adver- 
tising and research department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, has 
joined the organization of M. H. Avram 
and Company of New York. Mr. Brilliant 
will have charge of the industrial and com- 
mercial statistical department, which will 
make extensive investigations dealing with 
all phases of production and distribution 
affecting the basic industries in this country 
and throughout the world. 

i 

AMERICAN TRUST CO. STOCK 
INCREASED 

The board of directors of the American 
Trust Company voted recently to increase 
the capital stock of that institution to 
$1,500,000 from $1,000,000. After the meet- 
ing- it was stated that this will make the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
company more than $2,000,000. 

EXCHANGE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 

The Foreign Exchange Club of New York 
hj»s elected George H. Kretz, of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, president, succeeding 
North McLean, of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. The new vice-presidents 
are George L. Leblanc, of the Equitable 
Trust Company, and B. A. Duis, of the 
National City Bank. Robert B. Raymond, 
of the Chemical National Bank, has been 
chosen secretary and treasurer. The new 
executive committee consists of Fred I. 
Kent, of the Bankers Trust Company; Ralph 

t 



Dawson, of the Guaranty Trust Company; 
C. J. Stephenson, of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and North McLean, of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 

BENJAMIN STRONG TO RETURN 
SOON 

Benjamin Strong, governor of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, arrived re- 
cently in Paris from Marseilles and is ex- 
pected to return to this country some time 
this month. Mr. Strong left New York last 
January and after spending some time in 
Arizona sailed for Japan from San Fran- 
cisco last April. When he returns he will 
have made a complete circuit of the world. 

TRUST COMPANY’S HISTORICAL 
CALENDAR 

“Founders of the Nation” is the title of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany^ 1921 calendar, which is now being 
distributed. The illumination is from an 
original painting by Percy Moran and has as 
its central figure General Washington leav- 
ing Federal Hall, at the head of Broad 
Street, New r York, now the site of the 
Sub-Treasury building, immediately after 
his first inaugural. The calendar is a 
worthy addition to the familiar colonial 
series issued by the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company. 

VICE-PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE DECORATED 

Guy Emerson, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, has 
received notification that King Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy has conferred upon 
him the Cross of Chevalier in the Order of 
the Crown of Italy. This decoration is in 
recognition of services performed by Mr. 
Emerson in connection with the visit of the 
Italian delegation to the United States to 
attend the International Trade Conference 
at Atlantic City in October, 1919, and co- 
operation with representatives of Italy in 
financial and economic matters. 
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CONFERENCE AND BANQUET OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president Trust 
Company division, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and president of the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, has an- 
nounced Thursday, February 17, 1931, as 
the date of the tenth annual banquet of the 
Trust Companies of the United States. The 
second midwinter conference of the Trust 
Companies will be held in the morning and 
afternoon of the same day. Both the con- 
ference and banquet will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The board of directors of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company on December 3, 
1920, declared a dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable December 31 st, to stockholders of 
record of December 15th. 

NEW BROWN BROS. PARTNERS 

Ray Morris, formerly of the firm of 
White, Weld & Co., and Charles J. Rhoades, 
formerly governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, of Philadelphia, have been admitted 
as partners in the firm of Brown Bros. & 
Co. 

T. W. KNAUTH BECOMES PARTNER 

Theodore W. Knauth has been admitted 
as a general partner in the international 
banking firm of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 

TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Textile Banking Company, Inc., of 
New York, held December 21, a quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent, was declared, pay- 
able January 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record as of December 31, 1920. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the company: 
M. C. Rheinboldt and C. S. Hasbrouck, 
assistant treasurers, and W. A. Cunning- 
ham, assistant secretary. 



The quarterly disbursement to stockholders 
on January 1 was $1.75 per share. 

Since the published statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, the surplus and undivided 
profits fund of the bank has increased ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in addition to regu- 
lar dividends paid to stockholders. In view, 
however, of the period of readjustment 
through which business is passing, the di- 
rectors deemed it wise to continue, for the 
present, the policy of building up the sur- 
plus and undivided profits fund of the 
bank. Hence, only a moderate increase in 
the dividend rate was made. 

The capital stock of the National Bank 
of Commerce is $10,000,000, the surplus and 
undivided profits fund $5,500,000, while the 
deposit total now stands around $60,000,000. 

NEW DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR FOR 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

Charles Cason has been appointed direc- 
tor of the new department of public rela- 
tions of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Cason is now a member 
of the executive staff of the Rockefeller 
foundation and was previously alumni secre- 
tary of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, of which he is a trustee. 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST CO. 

Tho board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, on De- 
cember 24, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 6 per cent, on the capital stock of the 
company, payable January 3, 1921, to stock- 
holders of record December 27th, 1920. The 
directors also voted to officers and employees 
additional compensation of 20 per cent, of 
the amount of salaries paid them during 
the year 1920. 

’IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK 

Total assets of the Importers & Traders 
National Bank at December 31, 1920, were 
$52,068,684.22 and deposits $32,038,829.41. 
The capital of the bank is $1,500,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits $8,426,803.11. 



BANK DIVIDEND RAISED FROM 
6 TO 7 PER CENT 

The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York decided at a recent 
meeting to increase the annual dividend rate 
from 6 to 7 per cent., effective immediately. 



GEORGE G. MILNE, JR. 

George G. Milne, Jr., has been appointed 
third vice-president of the Garfield National 
Bank of New York and will have charge 
of the trust service and new business de- 
partments of the bank. 
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FOUND NEW BOND FIRM 

Gardiner S. Dresser and Franklin Escher 
resigned from John Muir and Co. to estab- 
lish the new Arm of Dresser and Escher, 
beginning business with the first of the year 
at 115 Broadway, New York. They will 
conduct an investment as brokers and deal- 
ers in high-grade bonds and stocks. Asso- 
ciated with them among others are Messrs. 
Hixson, Andrews and F rederickson, all 
formerly of the investment department of 
John Muir and Co. Herbert A. Shipman, 
also associated with that Arm for several 
years, will become a partner. 

DANIEL W. QUINN, JR. 

The former president of the Queens 
County Trust Company, Daniel W. Quinn, 
J r., has associated himself with the firm *of 
McArdle, Djorup and McArdle in the con- 
duct pf its accounting practice. Mr. Quinn 
was also formerly special deputy super- 
intendent of the banks of the State of New 
York. 

CALENDAR OF DUE DATES 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has just issued a calendar of due 
dates for returns and payments of Federal, 
New York State and New York City taxes 
for 1921. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FIDELI- 
TY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland the last week in December, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Navy and Democratic 
candidate for the vice-presidency, was 
elected a vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Roosevelt assumed charge on January 1 of 
the company’s activities in New York at 120 
Broadway. The directors also declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent 

Mr. Roosevelt returned recently from a 
vacation in Louisiana to confer with officers 
of the surety company with which he is now 
affiliated. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who is not yet 38 years 
old, distinguished himself in the Navy De- 
partment both before and during the war 
by his capacity for organization, and his 
work in this connection is appreciated by 
all parties. He also was in charge of naval 
demobilization on the other side in January 
and February, 1918. 

He was horn in Hyde Park, Dutchess 
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County, N. Y., and is a cousin of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. His wife is a daughter 
of the late President Rooseveltts brother 
Elliott. He is a graduate of Harvard 
(1004), and of the Columbia University Law 
School (1907). He was admitted to thq 
New York Bar in 1907, and was associated 
with Carter, Ledyard and Milbum. In 1911 
he became a member of the firm of Marvin, i 
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Hooker & Roosevelt He made his entrance 
to public life by way of the Legislature of 
New York State, having been elected to the 
Senate in 1910. He was re-elected, and on 
March 17, 1913, resigned to become assistant 
secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the following inter- 
view on business conditions, after his elec- 
tion : # 

There is no doubf that the country is now 
passing through a period of business depres- 
sion. Heavy losses will be met by Anu-riran 
business before conditions are again stable. 
These losses, naturally, will cause 'uisinem 
failures, but there will be no panic. Easiness 
is reconciled to the fact that stocks mu^t be 
liquidated even at a loss and its acceptance 
of this condition may be seen today. Pilc^s 
have declined and will probably go lower on 



some commodities. Production is curtailed and 
the flow of goods from our factories will con- 
tinue to diminish until the demand depletes 
the stock already offered for sale and assures 
the acceptance of new material at fair values. 

Throughout the country the purchase of ne- 
cessities is postponed until the last minute. 
Buying of non-essentials has fallen off to even 
greater degree. This is being done with the 
hope and expectation of lower prices after 
January or Easter or any other date which 
the consumer has accepted in his mind as the 
time when prices will be at their lowest level. 
This refusal to buy will undoubtedly have 
its effect upon prices and spring will find quo- 
tations in many lines greatly depressed. Yet 
T cannot feel that the hopes of these people 
will be entirely realized so soon. It requires 
more than a few months for the vast industry 
and commerce of this country to resume prices 
which compare favorably with the pre-war 
values. Business in turn has many obstacles 
to overcome and the entire cycle of revision 
must be accomplished before business will 
again function normally. 

Mr. Roosevelt also declared that the Demo- 
cratic party Is far from dead and that the ac- 
tivities of the party during the new administra- 
tion would bear out this statement. “It is not 
the intention of the Democrats to wrangle and 
oppose every measure that Is introduced during 
the next four years or to indulge In partisan 
criticism. I have consulted party leaders and 
It is very well defined as our policy that our 
minority years will be devoted to correcting 
so far ns possible all onerous conditions which 
prevail . whether because of or In spite of the 
Republican ascension. We shall, of course, 
suggest and urge remedies which we believe to 
have merit. Should we fall in these efforts 
we can only await the outcome. A skin erup- 
tion must come out. It is better to allow it 
to do so than to endeavor to force it back Into 
the svstem. The best policy, however, is to 
adopt’ methods of sanitation that will prevent 
the disease from entering the blood. 

“This, in short, will be the Democratic atti- 
tude until we are able to devote once again our 
entire attention to political sanitation.” 



A STRONG CONSERVATIVE 
INSTITUTION 

The conservative character of the invest- 
ment prescribed for trust companies by the 
banking law of the State of New York re- 
ceives a striking illustration in the annual 
statement of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. Out of a total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $16,717,784.61, there 
was invested, on January 1, 1921, in stocks 
and bonds $10,489,780.00, representing the 
book value at prevailing market prices. The 
investments are given in detail, the informa- 
tion comprising the name of the security, 
interest rate, when due, par value, book 
value, price, and the yield. The variation 
between the par value, $12,339,000. and the 
book value, $10,489,780, is only $1,849,2^0, 
which is surprisingly small considering the 
decline in even the better class of securities, 
and shows that rare judgment has been 
exercised in making an investment of the 
company’s funds. 

Further evidence of the careful manage- 
ment of the United States Trust Company 
is afforded by the statement in respect of 
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its mortgages. At a time when more or 
less local demoralization exists regarding 
real estate, the company reports that out of 
total first mortgages on real estate of 
$4,825,873.12 none are in default. 

Belief in keeping strong appears in the 
fact that besides the capital of $2,000,000, 
the United States Trust Company has a sur- 
plus of $12,000 ,000 and $2,717,784.61 undi- 
vided profits. 

At the close of January the deposits were 
$47,452,424.56 and total resources $64,937,- 
685.93. 

The facts above stated demonstrate the 
service to the community rendered by an 
institution like the United States Trust 
Company, which maintains its strength 
under all circumstances. 

FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION 
OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 

Temporary offices have been opened by 
the $100,000,000 Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation at No. 66 Broadway, New 
York, it is announced by the executive com- 
mittee charged with completing organization 
of the company. Calls will be issued soon 
for subscriptions to the corporation’s stock. 
In making that announcement the committee 
adds: 

“A carefully thought-out plan relative to 
the matter of stock subscriptions and de- 
signed to reach every element in our com- 
mercial organization will shortly be an- 
nounced. This has been developed with the 
greatest attention to the section of the reso- 
lution of the Chicago meeting urging the 
co-operation of all members of agricultural 
manufacturing, financial and labor interests, 
throughout the country, and in the firm con- 
viction that every member of our producing 
and business organization is connected with 
the welfare of our foreign trade. 

HAMILTON OWENS AND WALTER 
ADRIANCE 

The executive committee of the board of 
directors of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, have appointed Hamilton 
Owens an assistant manager of the pub- 
licity department, in charge of publicity in 
foreign offices, and Walter M. Adriance, an 
assistant secretary. 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COM- 
PANY APPOINTMENTS 

Thomas C. Jefferies, T. R. Hamilton, F. H. 
Van Wagner, H. A. Kultzow, A. T. Miner 




ELECTRIC DAYLIGHT 

Daylight is the best working light because 
Nature has made it perfect in quality and 
diffusion. 

You can now have electric daylight on 
every desk with Emeralite and the new 

DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT 

which changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylight that increases vis - 
bility and prevents eye strain. 

FOR THE ADDING MACHINE 

Emeralite is furnished in special designs for 
use on any type of listing or adding ma- 
chine. 

There is also an Emeralite for every need 
— for every desk. Over 50 patterns illus- 
trated in booklet sent upon request. 

Sold by office supply 
and electrical dealers. 

H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 

48 Warren Street New York 

Makers of Lighting Devices Since 1874 



Showing daylight 
attachment 
applied to 
Emeralite shade 
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HE new building of the Newton Trust 
Co. at Newtonville, Mass., — a bank 
building in a residential community 
which by its dignified exterior and 
good taste and convenience in planning com- 
mends the bank to a discriminating public. 




Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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and John J. Hayes have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. 

DEATH OF ALEXANDER J. HEMP- 
HILL OF GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 

Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, died December 29, 
1920, at his home, IS East Sixty-ninth street. 
His health had not been good for about a 
year, but he continued at his duties and was 
in his office as late as December 23. 

Mr. Hemphill was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on August 23, 1856, and was graduate*'! 
from the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia in 1875. He studied with private tu- 
tors in preparation for a special advanced 
collegiate course, but before entering college 
was offered a position in the accounting de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and accepted it. His promotions 
in that company were rapid and frequent 
until 1883. when he was appointed secretary 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad Com- 
panv. being the youngest railroad secretary 
in the United States at the time of his ap- 
pointment. In 1896 when the general offices 
of the railroad were moved from Philadel- 
phia to New York he moved to the latter 
city and continued his position with the 
Norfolk & Western until 1905, when he ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, assuming his 
new duties on January 25 of that year. He 
became a director of the company on April 
8, 1908, and on December 8, 1909, he became 
president of the company. In 1915 Mr. 
Hemphill was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, a position which he 
held until the time of his death. 

Among the corporations of which he was 
a director are the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, Audit Company of New 
York, Autosales Corporation, California 
Railway & Power Company, Castner, Cur- 
ran & Bullitt, Inc., Electric Bond & Share 
Co., Fidelity & Casualty Company, Guar- 
anty Company of New York, Guaranty Safe 
Deposit Co., Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Hares Motors, Inc., Hastings 
Square Hotel Co., Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad Co., Interborough Consolidated 
Corporation, Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., Italian Discount & Trust Co., Lehigh 
Power Securities Corporation, Locomobile 
Company, Mechanics Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 



New York Dock Co., Richmond Light & 
Railroad Co., Securities Corporation Gen- 
eral, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Southfield 
Beach Railroad Co., St. Ixrnis Southwestern 
Railway Co., Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 
United Gas and Electric Corporation, 
United Gas and Electric Engineering Cor- 
poration, United Railway Investment Co., 
United States Safa Deposit Co., Utah Se- 
curities Corporation, Valier Montana Land 




. ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 



& Water Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., White Oil 
Corporation. 

In 1914 Mr. Hemphill became treasurer 
of the commission for relief in Belgium, and 
subsequently was appointed by President 
Wilson as chairman of an advisory commit- 
tee, which was formed to co-operate with 
the commission. During the war and since 
Mr. Hemphill had been very active in a 
great number of relief organizations. He 
was also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Committee for Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief. During the 
early days of the war Mr. Hemphill served 
as a member of the recruiting committee 
of the Mayor’s Committee of National De- 
fense, and was active in a number of other 
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WANTED 

USED BANKING FIXTURES : 3 
Cages not over 6' wide and 7' deep, 
preferably wood screenbase, office par- 
titions, Furniture for Directors’ Room, 
Vault door and equipment All must 
be in good condition and of reasonable 
price. 

Mail detailed description to : 
FRED. EHRSAM, Architect 
Reading, Pa. 



patriotic and war service organizations. In 
recognition of his service abroad he received 
the order of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor from the French Government, and 
the rank of Commander of the Order of 
the Crown and the GranU Cross Order of 
Leopold II from King Albert of Belgium. 

W. C. POTTER SUCCEEDS 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 

W. C. hotter has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company by unanimous vote to suc- 
ceed Alexander J. Hemphill, who died last 
month. Mr. Potter is at present associated 
with the Guggenheim interests, but con- 
templates devoting his time exclusively to 
the Guaranty Trust Company. He is ex- 
pected to begin active duties about March 1. 

Mr. Potter was a vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company for about three 
years, but resigned in 1915 to go with the 
Guggenheims. He is a director in the fol- 
lowing companies: Agricultural Products 
Corporation, American Congo Company, 
Chile Copper Company, Chile Steamship 
Company, Continental Mexican Rubber 
Company, Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad Company, Great National Mexican 
Smelting Company, Guggenheim Smelting 
Company, Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany, Intercontinental Transportation Com- 
pany, Mexican Union Railroad Company, 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Company, 
Sherman Steamship Company, Utah Copper 
Company and the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Mr. Potter is also vice-president and di- 
rector of the Chile Exploration Company, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Continental Rubber Company and chairman 
of the Kennecott Copper Corporation. 



JOHN BURKE TO JOIN NEW YORK 
BANKING HOUSE 

John Burke, treasurer of the United 
States, has announced his resignation, to be 
effective upon the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Burke was appointed treasurer in 
March, 1913. Prior to that time he served 
three terms as governor of North Dakota 
and was a member of the Senate and House 
of that state. He will join the banking 
firm of Kardos & Co., of New York, which 
is to become Kardos & Burke. 



CHARLES WESLEY HEADS 
COMPANY 

Charles Wesley, formerly vice-president 
and in charge of the New York office of 
Hollister, White & Company, Inc., has 
severed connections with that firm. Mr. 




CHARLES WESLEY 



Wesley will continue to transact a general 
investment business at the same address, 99 
Cedar street, under the firm name of 
Charles Wesley & Co., Inc. The entire pres- 
ent organization will be retained intact. 
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Thrift 

/£/• 

(Jmerica 



Franklin did not teach 
thrift to gain notoriety, 
but because he had person- 
ally proved the wisdom 
of its practise. That is why 
the world respects him. 



Write to 
Philadelphia 
Headquarters 



A bank gains prestige when people realize 
that it advocates thrift not merely for 
publicity's .ike and to attract business, but 
because it knows thrift means greater 
individual and community progress. 

Let us help you put the thrift story across in 
a manner which will inspire your people’s 
respect, and build prestige and business 
for your institution. 

The Coffin! Service 

PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 



FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 

Fifty employees of George La Monte & 
Son, manufacturers of safety papers, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the In- 
vention of safety paper and the foundation 
of the company at a banquet given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on December 8. 

The occasion marked not only a golden 
anniversary but several multiple anniversa- 
ries; it was the thirty-fifth year of the as- 
sociation of George M. La Monte, president 
of the company, the twenty-fifth year’s ex- 
perience with safety paper of Thos. J. 
O'Neil, treasurer, and the tenth year of the 
connection of George V. La Monte, vice- 
president. 

The employees presented a loving-cup to 
the officers in commemoration of the event. 
In accepting the memorial, President 
George M. La Monte spoke briefly of the 
history of the company, which was founded 
by his father in 1871. 

“George La Monte, Sr., was engaged in 
the paper business in New York when he 
became convinced of the need of a paper 
for safeguarding checks and other nego- 
tiable instruments. He began a close study 



of the process of paper making, constructed 
a small laboratory, and eventually composed 
the chemical formula for an entirely new 
product 

“So far as the sale of his product, which 
he called ‘National Safety Paper,* was con- 
cerned, the early days were fraught with 
some disappointment in bringing bankers to 
realize the importance and ultility of a pa- 
per designed to expose instantly any at- 
tempted fraudulent alteration. The new pa- 
per, however, received the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of several well-known chemists 
both in this country and abroad and very 
gradually prominent banks adopted it 

“The growth of George La Monte & 
Son in fifty years, perhaps, has been be- 
yond the expectations of its founder. Na- 
tional Safety Paper is used to-day by thou- 
sands of banks for check forms and it is 
looked upon generally as the standard meth- 
od of preventing check frauds.” 

Among the representatives from out of 
the city who attended the anniversary ban- 
quet were: James T. Anderson, Chicago; 

D. J. Lyons, St. Louis; D. D. Madden, San 
Francisco; G. W. Hawkins, Chicago; W. P. 
Batchelor, Toronto. 
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CARL V. BURGER 

Organizer of the A. E. F. School of Painting in 
Beaune, France, who recently joined ihe Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc.. Advertising Agency. He 
will assist Robt rt Hall, the art director. 



EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS AND DIVI- 
DENDS DECLARED 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
James I. Bush as a vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Bush will be in charge of 
the new business department, a capacity 
for which he is particularly adapted be- 
cause of the character of his business train- 
ing. 

Joseph E. Smith, assistant secretary, has 
been appointed manager of the new busi- 
ness department. 

The board of trustees has declared 
a quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able December 31 to stockholders of record 
of December 21. In addition the trustees 
also declared an extra dividend of four 
per cent., payable January 10 to stockhold- 
ers of record of December 21. 

The Equitable Trust Company had total 
resources on December 31, 1920, of $31 7 f - 



508,898.79 and* deposits ’ of $216,394,672.78. 
The capital is now $12,000,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits $15,227,770.47. 



BANK NOTE IDENTIFICATION 
CHART DESIGNED BY 
THOMAS JEFFERIES 

In an effort to overcome the increasing 
activities of counterfeiters and bill raisers 
throughout the country, a bank note iden- 
tification chart has been designed by 
Thomas C. Jefferies, assistant secretary of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
Brooklyn and New York. 

Investigation revealed the fact that bill 
raisers seldom attempt to alter portraits 
on currency with which they tamper. They 
change the numerals — both words and fig- 
ures — but they pause when they reach the 
portraits. Rarely in the past has the United 
States Secret Service come upon raised bills 
with portraits changed. If attempts have 
l epn made to alter the portraits, they have 
palpably been failures. If, therefore, bank 
tellers and others who handle money as an 
occupation, will make sure that proper por- 
traits appear on all currency they handle, 
they will have a quick and certain means’ 
of detecting spurious raised notes. 

The Bank Note Identification Chart gives, 
in order, the names of all men whose por- 
traits appear on the different denominations 
of Federal Reserve notes and bank notes 
from the one-dollar to the one-thousand dol- 
lar bills and in each instance it furnishes 
an accompanying likeness of the individuaL 
It shows, in addition, the names of the men 
and the characteristic designs that appear 
on the other and less extensively used issues 
of currency such as the gold and silver cer- 
tificates, national bank notes. United States 
notes and treasury notes. 

The chart is made on heavy cardboard 
and will prove a valuable companion for 
bank tellers, commercial cashiers and store- 
keepers in the matter of the verification of 
portraits on currency taken in. 

During the war there was a lull in the 
operations of counterfeiters and bill raisers, 
but since the Armistice was signed there 
has been a decided increase in their activi- 
ties and the approach of a period of busi- 
ness depression will doubtless mean still 
further increase in the number of counter- 
feiters at work and in the output of each. 
The need for greater viligance on the part 
of bank tellers, commercial cashiers, and 
others who handle money as an occupation 
would therefore appear to be evident if 
they wrnuld protect themselves from falling 
victims to this form of dishonesty. 
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PEOPLES COMMERCIAL BANK 
OPENS 

The Peoples Commercial Bank of New 
York opened for business at 150 Delancey 
street last month with Sigmund W. Barasch 
as its president. Mr. Barasch for the past 
thirty years has conducted business as a 
private banker on the East Side. Morris 
Barasch, who for eighteen years was man- 
ager of the S. W. Barasch bank, was elected 
vice-president; H. B. Silsbe, formerly con- 
nected with the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
of Brooklyn as assistant credit man, , was 
elected cashier, and Leo Bickel, who has 
been with the S. W. Barasch bank, was 
elected assistant cashier. 



DINNER OF BANKERS FORUM 
The eighth annual dinner of the New 
York Chapter of the Bankers Forum was 
held December 18, 1920, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. John S. Drum of San Francisco, 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was the guest of honor. The 
speakers of the evening were John S. Drum, 
Gerhard M. Dahl, Richard W. ’'Saunders, 
Rev. W. W. Bellinger, D.D., and Romaine 
A. Philpot 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK’S 
CHRISTMAS RECEPTION 
The extent to which friendship enters into 
the conduct of modern commercial and 
financial affairs was convincingly shown at 
the series of “open house” receptions given 
by the Irving National Bank of New York 
and its various district offices in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn during holiday week. 
The receptions have been designed to offer 
opportunity for the Irving’s stockholders, 
clients, depositors and other friends to meet 
in informal sociability the officers, directors 
and staff of the bank, to renew old ac- 
quaintances and to cement friendships. In 
all, there were seven of these affairs at 
which seasonal greetings were extended in 
an atmosphere of old-time cheer and hos- 
pitality. 



FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 



The unusual conditions under which the 
French American Banking Corporation was 
operating during the last year, are best set 
forth by a comparison of the quarterly 
statements of total assets and undivided 



profits, vis.: 

Total Assets 

Dec. 31, 1919 $22,309,197.75 

Mar. 31, 1920 27,640,813.90 

June 30, 1920 23,978,331.14 

Sept. 30, 1920 21,613,073.95 

Dec. 31, 1920 17,534,560.51 



Undivided 
Profl ts 
$67,073.28 
148,967.34 
172,723.77 
194,490.91 
266,373.49 




^HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
* and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 

E. F. SHANBACKER 

President 

^TSlTe 

FOURTH SIM 
NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia 
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THOMAS W. ANDREW 
Vice-President 



CHARLES H. JAMES 
Vice-President 




CARL H. CHAFFEE 
Cashier 



ROBERT E. ALDRICH 
Assistant Cashier 



Recently elected officers of the First National Bank of Philadelphia 
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T. SCOTT ROOT LAWRENCE H. SANFORD 

Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 

Recently elected officers of the First National Bank of Philadelphia 



These figures show the rapid progress 
made during the first three months, as well 
as the liquid condition of the affairs of this 
corporation, permitting a thorough reduc- 
tion of commitments at the approach of the 
world wide economic crisis prevailing since 
last summer. This crisis necessitated also a 
severe curtailment of the principal branch 
of activities, namely the financing of imports 
and exports of merchandise, during the 
greater part of the past year, a policy which 
could not fail to affect earnings to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The reduction in the item current ac- 
counts has also been considerable, there be- 
ing no incentive for foreign balances coming 
to New York, owing to the unfavorable ex- 
changes and the falling off in the import 
and export business. 

Net earnings for 1920 amounted to $378,- 
173.69. After amply providing for taxes, 
depreciation, and contingent items, there 
remains a net profit of $196,404.42, viz., 7.85 
per cent, on $2,500,000 capital and surplus, 
carried forward as undivided profits which 
now total $266,373.49. 



SAVINGS OF DEPOSITORS IN 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 
OF NEW YORK STATE 
While thousands of thoughtless spenders 
are “seeing things in the dark,” on January 
1, more than 3,900,000 depositors in the 
mutual savings banks of the state will 
divide among themselves approximately 
$50,000,000, interest on their combined sav- 
ings since July 1, according to a statement 
issued by the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. 

At the opening of business on July 1, 
1920, the 141 mutual savings banks found 
themselves with total deposits of $2,398,- 
328,940, representing an increase of $130,- 
933,141 over the total deposits of January 1. 
If this ratio of increase continues, and 
the banks have every reason to believe it 
will, the total deposits on January 1, 1921, 
will be approximately $2,500,000,000. 

Practically all the savings banks declared 
a 4 per cent, dividend on July 1 amounting 
to approximately $42,000,000. At that time 
the total number of depositors in the 141 
banks was 3,770,482, or 112,047 more than 
on January 1. If this ratio of increase con- 
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Combined Statement of Condition 

HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 

BANK OF ITALY 

SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 

HEAD OFFICE, SAN ERANCISCO 

MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 



December 30, 1920 

RESOURCES 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $40,555,851.91 

Other Loans and Discounts 54,571,784.30 

United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness $16,293,881.00 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 11,761,983.72 

Other Bonds 8,813,582.47 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 330,000.00 



TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES 

Due from Federal Reserve Bank $ 6,506,874.33 

Cash and Due from other Banks 11,133,820.04 



$95,127,616.21 



$37,199,447.19 



TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS. 

Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults. 

Other Real Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . 

Interest Earned but not Collected 

Employees’ Pension Fund (Carried on Books at) . 

Other Resources 



$17,640,694.37 

5,050,335.99 

300,853.71 

978,927.86 

846,154.56 

1.00 

320,654.19 



Total Resources $157,464,685.08 

LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS $140,993,545.37 

•Capital Paid in $9,000,000.00 

Surplus 2,125,000.00 

t Undivided Profits 1,788,240.24 



TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $12,913,240.24 

Dividends Unpaid 541,617.71 

Discount Collected but not Earned 132.863.67 

Reserved for Taxes and Interest Accrued 154.490.23 

Letters of Credit. Acceptances and Time Draft* 978,927.86 

Federal Reserve Bank (U. S. Obligations) 1,750,000.00 

Total Liabilities $157,464,685.08 



All charge-offs. expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been de- 
ducted in above statement. 

•Authorized capital $10,000,000.00 will be fully paid up July 1, 1921. 

tA special dividend of $900,000.00 was paid July 14. 1920, by the bank for account 
of its stockholders to the Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation (capital stock owned by 
the stockholders of the Bank of Italy). 

The Story of Our Growth 

As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 

December, 1904 $285,436.97 

December, 1908 $2,574,004.90 

December, 1912 $11,228,814.56 

December, 1916 $39,805,995.24 

December, 1919 $137,900,700.30 

December, 1920 $15 7,464,685.08 

NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, ‘2*1,788 
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tinues, as is confidently expected by the 
savings banks, the number of depositors on 
January 1, 1921, will be approximately 
3^00.000. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF THE 
COMING YEAR 

Alvin W. Krech, president of the Equita- 
ble Trust Company of New York has given 
in the following article a promising outlook 
of genera] business conditions for the vear 
1921s 



In spite of the present business adversity, 
we should take comfort in the thought that 
the world is going back to sanity. The pres- 
ent period of trade depression may be consid- 
ered to a certain degree as a blessing in dis- 
guise, because it compels the business commu- 
nity to take notice of the economic laws which, 
in the flush of prosperity, were often over- 
looked. 

The American banks were not taken un- 
awares. The Federal Reserve System in bring- 
ing the country’s banking institutions together 
has taught them during the last few years 
a splendid lesson in co-operation. If, which is 
but little likely, a given center were to show 
signs of financial weakness, the whole system 
could be called upon to bolster up the men- 
aced point. The bankers of this country are 
very keenly watching the trend of affairs and 
they are prepared to tide over these trying 
days the firms which deserve their assistance. 
It la quite natural that the liquidation of 
stocks and securities will claim Its victims and 
that firms which were built on sand will be 
eliminated. But on the other hand, the or- 
ganizations which have earned their right to 
exist, will be strengthened by the ordeal. 

When we said that the world is going back 
to sanity, we did not mean only that the 
world was trying to get back to saner eco- 
nomic conditions, we also wanted to imply 
that great strides have been made towards the 
readjustment of International relations. Aus- 
tria and Bulgaria have been admitted to the 
League of Nations, and the Conference of 
Brussels paves the way towards a definite as- 
sessment of the German indemnity. 

The world can’t afford today to grope in 
darkness. The present business difficulties 
make it imperative that the nations of the 
world resume normal trade relations. There 
is no country so small or so poor that it has 
not something to give, and the gallant efforts 
made by the weakest members of the European 
family show that one ought not to despair 
of the world. The British banks have done 
splendid work in financing business with the 
Danuhlan countries and the Baltic States, and 
we certainly shall not on this side of the 
water be forgetful of our duty to Europe. 

The exchange situation will very probably 
improve. The favorable British trade balance, 
the fiscal policy of France, the resumption or 
Germany’s iron and coal industries, will un- 
doubtedly act favorably on the pound sterling, 
the franc, and the mark. But let it be said, 
that first of all there must be all over the 
world a strong and sincere desire to cut down 
expenditures. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deserves to be congratulated on his several 
attempts to reduce the budget’s expenditures. 
The President of the French Republic, it Is 
reported, has helped M. Francofs-Marsnl In 
bringing down the totals of the sums allotted 
to the several ministries, and the thrifty Sig- 
nor Giolitti is wont to stop the liberalities 
of the Treasurry. 

The old political wisdom of the European 
statesmen and financiers has come to the fore 
again. Their keenness in perceiving the eco- 
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nomic necessities of the world (M. Poincare’s 
letter to the Morning Post is a case in point) 
asserts itself more and more. II n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coute, and the first steps to- 
wards a saner understanding of .the world’s 
needs may well strengthen our belief that 1921 
will be the year of the economic risorgimento. 

BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 

The statement . of the condition of the 
Bank of Cuba in New York at December 
111, 1920, is as follows: 



RESOURCES 

U. S. bonds $90,797.91 

Cash on hand and in reserve de- 
positories 453.918.45 

Customers’ liability, guaranteed 

credits 28.047.00 

Loans, discounts 737,004.23 

Trade acceptances 37,700.00 

Accrued interest receivable 4,589.22 



$1,353,250.81 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $100,000.00 

Surplus 50.000.00 

Undivided profits 07.994.50 

Contingent reserve 1.742.71 

Reserve for taxes 12.499.12 

Commercial letters of credit.... 2s.047.00 

Accrued interest payable 841.44 

Deposits 1.091.532.04 



$l,3o3.2;»0.Sl 
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RUSSELL S. WALKER 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn has 
announced the death of its president, Rus- 
sell S. Walker. 

NEW MEMBER OF J. P. MORGAN 
& CO. 

Thomas S. Gates, who since 1918 has held 
an interest in Drexel & Co., has been ad- 
mitted as partner in the Morgan firms in 
New York, Philadelphia, London and Paris. 

RECORD OF THE GUARANTY TRUST 

COMPANY FOR THE PAST YEAR 

The Guaranty Trust Company during 
1920 was able to return more than $ 5 , 300,000 
to undivided profits account after deducting 
all operating expenses and the regular 20 
per cent, dividends which required $5,000,- 
000, according to a letter addressed to stock- 
holders of the company by Charles H. Sa- 
bin, the president. In this letter Mr. Sabin 
says that the company enjoyed its most 
prosperous year in the last twelve months, 
and its undivided profits account now stands 
at $11,600,000, compared with $6,289,890 on 
January 1, 1920. 

During the year the company paid to 
employees a 20 per cent, “high cost of liv- 
ing” allowance and made provision for its 
regular profit-sharing plan, provided for all 
taxes, charged off all determined losses and 
made provision for bad and doubtful ac- 
counts. ' Besides these allowances, the secu- 
rities owned by the company are carried at 
less than market value, and Mr. Sabin is 
authority for the statement that there are 
more than sufficient unrealized profits to 
cover any possible eventualities in connec- 
tion with any business in hand. 

The growth of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany is reflected in the fact that it became 

IBS 



necessary to greatly extend office facilities, 
both in this country and abroad, and by 
the addition of 1,600 employees to the or- 
ganization. At the close of 1920 the com- 
pany employed 5,410, of which 4,222 were in 
the United States. At the close of the 
preceding year the total, at home and 
abroad, was 3,810, and at the conclusion 
of 1918 the total was 2,595. 

The business of every department of the 
company, according to Mr. Sabin, was 
marked by a maximum of volume, and the. 
ratio of earnings to operating costs was 
considerably increased. The bond depart- 
ment, and after October 1, 1920, the Guar- 
anty Company, which was organized at that 
time to take over the bond department’s 
activities, handled a total of $2,165,820,900 
par value of securities, as compared with 
$1,390,726,687 during 1919. 

Mr. Sabin paid a warm tribute to the 
Federal Reserve System and the individual 
officers of the Reserve Banks, and ex- 
presses optimism as to the outcome of the 
present situation. 

NEW DIRECTOR OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

Paul Moore has been elected a director 
of the Bankers Trust Company by the 
board of directors. Mr. Moore is a son of 
Judge William H. Moore and was born in 
Chicago in 1885 and graduated from Yale 
with the class of 1908. He began the study 
of law at Northwestern University and later 
transferred to the New York Law School 
from which he was graduated, and entered 
the law firm of O’Brien, Boardman & Platt. 
After several years’ practice of law Mr. 
Moore became a member of the firm of 
Taylor, Bates & Co., of 100 Broadway, and 
of this firm he is still a member. W T hen 
war was declared he went into service and 
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was commissioned a captain and later a 
major in the ordnance department. Mr. 
Moore is a director of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company, a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Can Company and a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. He lives in Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

EDWARD FftOEDE 

Edward Froede, of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Columbia Trust Company, has 
been elected assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 

FRANK J. MAGUIRE 

Frank J. Maguire has been made assistant 
treasurer of the National City Company. 

INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE GUARANTY COMPANY 

The Guaranty Company of New York 
publish monthly a pamphlet of investment 
recommendations, describing a diversified 
list of investment offerings. This month 
in response to the unusual interest which 
railroad securities have aroused under the 
changed conditions of the past year they 



have included a mortgage map of one of 
the leading railroad systems of the coun- 
try. It accompanies a description of its 
principal bond issue, and enables the inves- 
tor to see at a glance the mileage covered 
and the relative importance of its lien. From 
time to time similar maps of other railroad 
systems will be published. 

TAX INFORMATION 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York has issued a booklet on tax 
information, revised to October 15, 1920, 
giving the due dates of New York city, 
New York state and Federal taxes. 



KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Kings County Trust Company of 
Brooklyn had total assets at December 31, 
1920, of $28,120,067.59 and deposits of 
$24,451,308.83. The capital is $500,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits $2,855,015.37. 

VALLEY STREAM NATIONAL BANK 

The Valley Stream National Bank, Val- 
ley Stream, N. Y., has been organized with 
a capital of $25,000. F. W. Muller is presV* 
dent, and F. P. Haskell is cashier. 
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CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS IN 
BUFFALO BANK 

The following changes and promotions in 
the official staff of the Citizens Commercial 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., were 
affected at a special meeting of the board 
of directors last month: William F. Chase, 
formerly treasurer, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Harry G. Hoffman, formerly secre- 
tary, was elected treasurer, and Bernard M. 
Norcross, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary. 

AMHERST NATIONAL BANK, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The above-named bank has been organized 
with a capital of $200,000. Maxwell M. 
Nowak is president, and Fred Manthey is 
cashier. 




HARRY G. HOFFMAN 
Treasurer Citizens Commercial Trust Co. 
of Buffalo 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 

N EW ENGLAND is not impulsive — in 
fact New England is more inclined to 
be very deliberate, but with it all. New 
England is very thorough. Never was this 
trait more clearly defined than in the way 
New England has tackled the job of re- 
construction of business. The “consumers* 
strike” was slower in getting under way 
in New England than in other parts of the 
country, but, once under way, it was com- 
plete. The wholesalers saw the trend and 
cut their prices; the retailers held on until 
after the holidays — with rather indifferent 
success — but then they' also cut and cut 
deeply. Losses have been heavy, especially 
in the great wool, leather and shoe trades, 
but these losses have been charged off — 
many of them against inventories, and New 
England business men are now devoting 
their time and energies to finding the basis 
of prices on which the public will resume 
buying, and as fast as they find it they are 
readjusting production costs to the new 
basis. Business mortality is high, but it is 
not as high as it would be if it were not 
for the fine spirit of co-operation that exists 
all through the business fabric of New Eng- 
^nd, from the banks clear through to the 
smallest retailer. 

New England banks are in fine condition. 
At this writing it looks as though money 
rates would drop quite materially before the 
first of February. The distribution of 
credit has been handled in a way that 
warrants the highest commendation, and 
many a merchant and manufacturer is now 



thanking his banker for refusing to let him 
extend his purchases during the period when 
high prices looked as if they were going 
to stay for a long time. 

The textile mills of New England re- 
port improved conditions. Mills are re- 
opening — many of them on a full time basis. 
Cuts in wages have been accepted by mill 
labor, the cuts running as high as 22 and 
25 per cent, in some cases. The mill man- 
agements report improved inquiries for 
goods and the future is brightening rapidly. 

In shoe and leather lines much the same 
conditions exist. Heavy losses have been 
charged off, new prices established and the 
manufacturers report a material increase in 
orders. 

The reaction in real estate has been very 
marked. Part of this is the regular “sea- 
sonal” reaction; part is due to a readjust- 
ment of values. Real estate dealers believe 
that Spring business will be exceptionally 
good, particularly if, as now seems probable, 
there is an abundance of mortgage money 
available at reasonable rates. Some new 
and very interesting factors have been in- 
troduced into the real estate situation by 
the extraordinary conditions of the past year 
or two, and the “working out” of these fac- 
tors will be watched closely. For instance, 
many people were forced to buy houses 
that they did not want, merely to keep a 
roof over their heads. In many cases high 
mortgages were taken back by the seller on 
these places. The banks kept their loans 
down to the usual percentage of the normal 
value of these places, but the second 
mortgages taken by individuals often ran 
into large* amounts and were written at 
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high rates. Many of these places are bound 
to come back on the market by foreclosure 
process, and, generally speaking, the read- 
justment of real estate to normal conditions 
and normal values promises to be a most 
interesting process. 

Building operations are at a low ebb. 
But the cost of building material has drop- 
ped sharply — in some cases almost 50 per 
cent. — and it now looks as though the mat- 
ter of labor costs might soon be settled on 
a basis that would permit of much-needed 
construction. 



* 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURE 

“Cotton and Cotton Manufacture” is the 
title of a booklet issued by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, being a companion 
to its recently distributed booklet on “Wool 
and Wool Manufacture.” These publica- 
tions are the work of a member of the staff 
of the bank, and cover their respective 
fields in a manner never before undertaken. 
They explain all the details of the Indus* 
tries, but un technically, and in a manner 



that can readily be understood by the lay- 
man. 

This booklet begins with the history, dis- 
tribution, and cultivation of cotton. It de- 
scribes the selling methods and the grading 
of the staple. The process of manufacture 
is covered in detail, from the receipt of the 
cotton at the mills to its delivery as finished 
goods. Then the position of the United 
States in the industry is discussed, with 
valuable statistics. Numerous illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the booklet, 
showing distinctly many of the intricate 
processes of manufacture. Many of these 
never have been publicly illustrated before. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
34,200,000 cotton spindles in the United 
States, 53 per cent, are in New England, 
and 30 per cent, of these are in mills which 
are customers of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Of the 672,754 looms in the 
country 56 per cent, are in New England 
and 32 per cent, of these are in mills that 
are customers of the bank. Customers of 
the bank manufacture about 90 per cent, of 
the textile machinery used in all the cotton 
mills of the United States. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
upon application to the Commercial Service 
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Department, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 

NEW PAMPHLET ON ACCEPTANCES 

A new contribution to the literature of 
acceptances has appeared in the form of a 
pamphlet issued by the First National 
Corporation of Boston and New York. The 
legal status of acceptances is reviewed with 
respect td their eligibility for investment by 
national banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies and savings banks. The last part 
of the pamphlet contains the regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Board governing re- 
discounts and open market purchases by 
Federal Reserve banks and acceptance by 
member banks. 



SOMETHING CHEERFUL 

Charles G. Bancroft, president of the In- 
ternational Trust Company, sounds a cheer- 
ful note in the prevailing gloom in the fol- 
lowing signed advertisement in the Boston 
newspapers: 



ITS ABOUT TIME 

SOMEBODY SAID SOMETHING CHEERFUL 

Let’s talk about the blessings of peace; or 

The tremendous crops, greater than any we 
ever had ; or 

The fact that there is no epidemic of influ- 
enza in sight; or 

The wonderful spirit of helpfulness and tol- 
eration that has grown up In our midst; or 

The broad and considerate way in which the 
difficulties attending the deflation process are 
being handled ; or 

The fact that happiness comes from within 
and not from without, and that if we have lost 
some of our earthly possessions, but still have 
health and friends, we need not be unhappy ; or 

The incoming administration, which we hope 
will bring business sense and judgment to the 
solution of our problems; or 

The general proposition that we are the most 
fortunate people In the world, with the safest 
government, the greatest opportunities and the 
most promising future; or 

That the international trust company, 
for more than forty years located at 45 Milk 
street, a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, with a strong conservative board of di- 
rectors, is ready to render every service In 
legitimate banking. * 

CHANGE IN HARTFORD BANKS 

The City Bank and Trust Co. of Hart- 
ford during the past mont}i purchased the 



business of the American Industrial Bank 
and Trust Co. of that city and will during 
the next two weeks move the ejects to its 
banking house at the corner of Asylum and 
Trumbull streets. With the taking over of 
the business of the American Industrial 
Bank and Trust Co. the total deposits of the 
City Bank will be over $14,000,000. Fred- 
erick P. Holt is president of the City Bank 
and Trust Co. and the other officers are: 
vice-presidents, E. S. Goodrich and H. A. 
Allen; cashier, A. W. Jacobs; assistant 
cashiers, C. C. Chase and H. B. Skinner, and 
trust officer, G. B. Hawley. 

DEATH OF G. E. KEITH 

The Brockton National Bank of Brock- 
ton, Mass., announces the death of its pres- 
ident, George E. Keith, on December 9. 

BRIDGEPORT BANK MERGER 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First Bridgeport National and the 
Connecticut National Bank of Bridgeport, 
to he held in January, action will he taken 
on the proposed merger of the latter with 
the former bank. The merger will make the 
First Bridgeport National one of the larg- 
est banks in the state. According to the 
November 15 statements of the banks, the 
combined resources would be $91,988,061; 
capital, $1,664,900; surplus and profits, 
$1,917,898; gross deposits, $14,280,161; loans 
and discounts, $14,433,892. 



BANK INCREASES DIVIDEND 

The Southington (Conn.) Bank and Trust 
Co. has voted to increase its annual divi- 
dend from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, an- 
nually. 



BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS 



The First National Bank has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $4 a share, 
payable January 3, 1921, to stock of record 
December 23. 

The Commercial National Bank of Bos- 
ton has declared regular quarterly dividend 
of $2 and an extra dividend of $2 payable 
January 3 to stock of record December 23. 

The National Union Bank of Boston has 
declared usual quarterly dividend of 2% 
per cent, payable January 3, 1921, to stock 
of record December 22, 1920. 

The directors of the State Street Trust 
Co. of Boston have declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent payable 
January 3 to stock of record December 20. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
„ Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

T HE close of the year sees the South 
getting on an even financial keel. 
It has been an emotional twelve months, 
with the people hitting all the high spots 
of hysteria, from the frenzied buying of the 
spring to the overall-movement of the sum- 
mer; from the profiteer-madness of the 
autumn to a settling-down to real business 
in the winter. Even the cry “back to nor- 
malcy” has lost its rallying power, for the 
folks who used it so joyously a few months 
back have come to realize that the “normal” 
of 1914 would mean ruination. Any busi- 
ness that goes back is lost. The real nor- 
mal — the normal of logical buying and sell- 
ing and saving — has begun to arrive, the 
people feel, and the realization of this fact 
is what is stabilizing conditions. 

Retail stores generally did a business 
bigger in volume this last December than 
they did during the same month of the year 
before. Money receipts were greater, too, 
despite the lower prices — lower by SO to 40 
per cent., in some cases. There is no doubt 
but that some folks lost money, but that 
happened before 1914. The real reason for 
the loud cries of distress is that it isn’t so 
easy to make money. Business is now on a 
merit basis. 

That the people are well supplied with 
money was proved by the record-breaking 
business after Christmas. From the prin- 
cipal cities of the South the same tale came 
— phenomenal buying. Some stores reported 
a bigger trade after Christmas than before 
— and they weren’t kicking on the business 
before! This was due to the remarkable 
bargains offered, in order to clear their 
shelves before income tax time, and to get 
ready for the early spring, for Easter comes 
in March. But the fact must not be lost 
sight of, that the people couldn’t have 
bought if they didn’t have money — and the 
old pocketbook is usually at its last gasp 
the day after Christmas. 

Not yst have the crops begun to move 
well; but the feeling is growing that the 



farmers will not have lost as much as they 
think they are going to lose, when their pro- 
duction is finally liquidated. Students of 
economics are pointing out that it is not the 
number of dollars that counts, but what 
those dollars will buy — and unquestionably 
the purchasing value of specie has increased 
during the past few months. Indications 
are that merchandise will be 10 per cent, 
lower in 1921 than in 1920 — though of course 
higher than the anti-income bargain counter 
sales of December. 

The final estimate by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows the 1920 cotton 
crop to be larger than the crop of any year 
since 1914. The lower price is therefore 
to some extent offset by the greater volume. 
The final estimate places the crop at 
12,987,000 bales, exclusive of linters. 
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Profit-Sharing 

That Makes Bank Buildings 
Yield Greater Profits 

Loyalty is good as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

Link up loyalty, however, with a personal 
interest, prompted by the interest it will yield 
in dollars and cents in a man’s check, and you 
have loyalty, plus. 

This loyalty, plus , among our profit-sharing 
employees, cuts down building costs on every 
bank we build. It cuts corners, without cutting 
quality. 

It is but one phase of the Underwood Plan 
of the shortest distance between two points — 
a straight line. 

The “pay-as-you-go” is another feature; the 
practical enocomy of which you will promptly 
appreciate. 
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^J^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 



One of the leading cotton firms of the 
South advises that the present price of cot- 
ton is the knock of opportunity as insistent 
and as absolute as in 1914, of buy-a-bale 
memory. 

“In the buy-a-bale year,” this firm says, 
‘‘many people took advantage of conditions 
then prevailing by buying cotton contracts 
at a price below the cost of production, 
with profitable results. 

“Practically the same conditions prevail 
to-day, with the advantage of knowing there 
is less uncertainty as to the future than 
there was six years ago, when the fate of 
democracy and civilization were hanging in 
the balance.” 

The continued consumption of manufac- 
tured goods can only mean that the mills 
which closed down must reopen shortly ; 
less capital will be needed to operate than 
in 1920, ocean rates are lower, Europe and 
Asia are in need of everything the United 
States produces. So it looks as if the 
wheels of industry will soon be whirling at 
full speed again. 

The first export bank, formed in the 
United States under the Edge Law, was 
organized in the South in December. It is 
the Federal International Banking Com- 



pany, which was originally projected on a 
$6,000,000 basis, but already has grown be- 
yond that. The capital stock is subscribed 
by the leading banks of Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolines, Arkansas, Florida and 
Tennessee. Headquarters are at New Or- 
leans. It is thought probable that Virginia 
will come in, too. The bank will finance 
the foreign trade in the great staples of the 
South; it will have a lending power of 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

The consumption of rice is increasing, due 
to the national advertising plan of the rice 
growers of the South; and a future market 
is being created for this cereal, although 
the present market is stil. sagging under the 
enormous production. Export demand is 
developing. 

Louisiana’s sugar crop is turning out to 
be larger than was at first expected. 

A noticeable improvement In demand for 
Southern pine has taken place in the South- 
east; business is slightly in excess of the 
early fall volume, and there are indications 
that the gain will become progressively 
heavier. 

General reports indicate that the number 
of mills which have voluntarily closed down 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 

CHARLESTON. 8. C. 



Capital 1,000,000 
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E. H. Pringle, Proa 

E. H. Pringle. Jr., Vleo-Pres. 

R. 8. Small, Vice -Pres. 

A. R. LaCoste. Vice-Pros. 

G. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 

G. N. Plshburno, Asst. Cashier. 



Special attention gtren to city ooDeetlens. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without chnrge. 



or made drastic reductions in output is 
being steadily increased, while many others 
are in a state of enforced idleness by the 
still weak demand. But production remains 
above the level of orders, though the surplus 
output is not great enough to produce a 
great accumulation of lumber. 

Coal production in Alabama, despite the 
miners* strike, Jias continued to improve. 
Supplies of steam coal are plentiful, and the 
supply of domestic coal is approaching the 
demand. 

Lower prices of pig iron have not induced 
any great amount of business with the 
southern manufacturers, and there has been 
a reduction in production. The piles of 
pig iron in the Alabama furnace yards have 
increased. Shipments of pig iron from the 
Birmingham district are in small lots that 
are few and far between. The scrap iron 
and steel market is still dull. 

The naval stores market continues quiet. 

In December the car shortage began to 
lose its acuteness. Railroads were able to 
load more into the cars and move them more 
miles a day. Then, too, the movement of 
agricultural products fell off. This gave the 
sand and gravel people an opportunity, and 
they began to catch up on orders for ma- 
terial for road-building and general building 
operations. Their business has increased 
about 200 per cent., and their prices have 
dropped. 

There are still some clouds on the indus- 
trial horizon, but the sun is shining 
brightly. An illustration of the optimism 
that pervades the builders of business was 
furnished in New Orleans when the Jahncke 
ship repair plant was considerably damaged 
by fire in December, and the day after work 
of rebuilding on a larger scale was begun. 



Instead of two docks, there will be three. 
The International Harvester Company an- 
nounced during December it would establish 
a plant costing in the millions at New Or- 
leans. A number of other industries have 
been established in New Orleans and other 
Southern places; many of those already es- 
tablished have increased capacity. 

The situation, shade and sunshine, is 
summed up in the following conversation 
I had with a certain manufacturer: 

“What do you think of conditions?” I 
asked. 

“Never were worse,” he said. “This Is 
the first time I picked up my mail in the 
morning without finding an order.” 

“Are you cutting force?” 

“Great Scott, no! I’m increasing force. 
This isn’t going to last long. It’ll be over in 
January or February. I’m preparing for 
the big demand I see coming.” 



NEW KENTUCKY BANK 

The First National Bank of Stone, Ky., 
has been organized with a capital of $50,000. 
R. L. Bailey is president and J. A. Newton 
is cashier. 

RICHMOND BANKER GOES WITH 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Philip E. W. Goodwin, vice-president and 
cashier of the Central National Bank, of 
Richmond, Va., has resigned that position to 
become active treasurer and financial man- 
ager of A. O. Goodwin, Inc., advertising 
agents, in which concern he has purchased 
a one- third interest. Mr. Goodwin will as- 
sume his new duties January 1, and will 
devote his entire time to the new business, 
but will continue as a member of the bank’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Goodwin is a well-known Richmond 
banker and has been connected with the 
Central National Bank since its organisa- 
tion nine years ago. Before that time he 
was cashier of the old Bank of Commerce, 
which later became the Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts. Preceding his fourteen years 
in active banking, Mr. Goodwin was con- 
nected with the firm of E. B. Taylor Co, 
having entered its employ at the age of 15. 

EXPORT BANK FORMED IN 
NEW ORLEANS 

The Federal International Banking Com- 
pany was organized in New Orleans last 
month with a capital stock of $7,000,000, 
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25 per cent of which will be called for pay- 
ment immediately. Decision to increase the 
capital of the institution to $7,000,000 was 
reached when it developed from a canvass 
of reports that stock subscriptions actually 
received amounted to $6,778,000, exceeding 
the desired $6,000,000 by $778,0001 

New Orleans banks pledged the remain- 
ing $292,000, and the organization commit- 
tee thereupon voted to organize with a cap- 
ital of $7,000,000. 

Subscriptions by states as actually re- 
ceived follow: 

Louisiana, $1,506,000 ; Texas, $1,550,000; 
George, $1,410,000; Arkansas, $427,000; Ala- 
bama, $543,675; Florida, $112,000; Missis- 
sippi $390,900; South Carolina, $22' ’XX); 
Tennessee, $699,500. 

The export bank, which will operate under 
a charter from the United States Govern- 
ment, bearing the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, and its or- 
ganization under the most favorable and 
auspicious circumstances presages for it a 
period of long life and usefulness that will 
be reflected in the commercial activity of 
the South. 

Under its charter from the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the International Banking 



Company will utilize and improve every 
privilege authorized by the provisions of the 
Congressional legislation known as the Edge 
Act, which was passed a couple of years 
ago to encourage and broaden the sphere 
of American banking activities and influ- 
ences. 

These activities will include the establish- 
ment of branch banks in foreign countries, 
especially in the war devastated sections of 
Europe, which require the raw products of 
the South, but unfortunately have no ade- 
quate banking facilities for securing them. 

Under its charter as approved and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Edge 
Act, the Federal International Banking 
Company may issue debentures or sell ac- 
ceptances ten times greater than its capital 
and surplus. 

Since its capital is in excess of $6,000,000 
the institution will at its beginning be en- 
abled to arrange and extend credit facilities 
exceeding $60,000,000. This limitation will 
be increased as the capital of the bank 
is increased and its surplus grows, so that 
there is no estimating the eventual maxi- 
mum credit facilities of the big export 
bank. 

The immediate activities of the export 
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Opelousas National Bank 

OPELOUSAS, LA. 

Cmpltml $60.*®# 

Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
its 106,800 

E. B. Dubulsson, Pres. 

C. L. Dupre, Vice -Pres. 

Cbas. F. Boagnl, Vioe-Pres. 

A. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 

M. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No. 6920. Began business October 
1, 1902. Collections solicited. 



bank will be directed toward the movement 
of the cotton crop to foreign markets 
tlrough the facilitating of credit arrange- 
ments that will enable European spinners 
to export from America thousands of bales 
of low grade cotton that are now contrib- 
uting to depress the price of cotton and se- 
riously interfere with the chief industry of 
the South. 

HIBERNIA’S FIFTIETH ANNUAL 
REPORT 

The following is quoted from the fiftieth 
annual report of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans: 

In submitting this, our fiftieth annual state- 
ment, It is gratifying to be able to report that, 
notwithstanding the abnormal conditions which 
we have had to face in the business and finan- 
cial world, the net results for the year have 
been the best in the history of our institution. 

Due to the material decline in the value of 
all southern commodities and the consequent 
reduction of balances carried in New Orleans 
by interior banks, our total deposits are lower 
than they were a year ago. Our earnings, 
however, show a substantial increase over the 
previous year, and after making liberal al- 
lowances for depreciations and losses they show 
the largest total we ever have had. 

Our dividend disbursements were somewhat 
larger than usual during the past year. In 
addition to the regular dividend of 24 per 
cent., we completed early in the year the pay- 
ment of the extra dividend of 10 per cent, 
which, by the unanimous consent of our stock- 
holders, was invested in the common stock of 
the Hibernia Securities Company, Inc. 

The business of the latter company has fully 
justified the expectations and predictions of 
the management. Notwithstanding the very 
uncertain tendency of the investment markets 
during 1920, the earnings were so satisfactory 
that we have felt Justified in putting the stock 
on a dividend basis during the first year of 
the company’s existence. 

After writing down the securities carried 
by the Securities Company to their present 
low valuations, and setting up the necessary 
reserves for income and other taxes, we were 
able to pay not only the required 7 per cent, 
on the preferred stock, but also a total of 16 
per cent, on the common stock, besides carry- 
ing forward a substantial amount to undivided 
profit account. 

Inasmuch as all of the common stock is 
carried by five trustees for the pro rata bene- 
fit of the bank’s shareholders, these dividends 
were In turn paid to the holders of Hibernia 
Bank stock, thus bringing the total cash divi- 



dend disbursements on the bank stock up to 
25.60 per cent, for the year. 

The opening on May 1,’ 1920, of the New 
York office of the Hibernia Securities Company 
at 44 Pine street, marked another step for- 
ward in the gradual development of the com- 
pany’s business. The establishment of our 
private wire connections between the head 
office in New Orleans and the New York branch 
has proven to be very helpful and profitable, 
and we have found these modern facilities of 
great value to the bank as well as to the 
Securities Company. 

On September 1 we celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the bank, and 
it was a happy coincidence that we were able 
to combine with this ceremony the laying of 
the cornerstone of our new building. Since 
that time, the progress in the construction has 
been very satisfactory, so that there does not 
now appear to be any reasonable doubt that 
October 1, 1921, will find the bank as well as 
its tenants comfortably housed in the new 
building. 

The demand for office space has been most 
gratifying, and notwithstanding the fact that 
we have been unwilling until very recently to 
sign leases to begin October 1, 1921, a very 
large proportion of the new building is already 
definitely leased at rentals fully commensurate 
with present building and operating costs. 

Two more branch offices were opened during 
the year : one at Decatur street — directly op- 
posite the French Market, and the other at 
Dryad es — opposite the Dryades Market. This 
brings the total of our branch banks up to 
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— backed by the nation’s strength 
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six, and each one has more than Uved up to 
our expectations in the matter of deposits as 
well as of profits. 

The number of our shareholders has been 
increasing steadily, with the result that the 
20.000 shares of our stock are now owned by 
394 men, 304 women, 10 partnerships and cor- 
porations, and 20 trust estates. The largest 
stockholder now owns 531 shares and the 
smallest individual holding consists of one 
share, which shows a rather unusual distribu- 
tion of ownership for an institution of our 
size. 

NEW INVESTMENT BANKING FIRM 
IN BALTIMORE 

Brinkmann & Co., a new firm of invest- 
ment bankers whose president is Walter S. 
Brinkmann. formerly president of the Con- 
tinental Company, entered business at Bal- 
timore January 1. 

The other officers include Harry S. Mid- 
dendorf, J. William Middendorf, Jr., Frank 
D. Naylor and Emory A. Stone, vice-presi- 
dents. These officers, together with Samuel 
L. Willard, of the Coca Cola Company, and 
J. Carroll Fahey, of John T. Fahey & Co., 
grain exporters, comprise the directors. 

Prior to his connection with the Conti- 
nental Company, Mr. Brinkmann was east- 
ern representative of William Salomon & 
Co., New York bankers, in charge of the 
eastern territory. He had previously been 
assistant branch manager of William A. 



Read & Co., New York. Mr. Brinkmann 
is a director of the Davis Coal and Coke 
Company and is active in other local busi- 
ness firms. 

Harry S. and William Middendorf, Jr., 
were formerly members of the firm of Mid- 
dendorf, Hartman & Co. They are sons of 
J. William Middendorf, Sr., widely known 
in investment circles through his connection 
with the Maryland Casualty Company, Vir- 
ginia Railway and Power Company and 
other successful enterprises. 

Mr. Naylor has been with the bond de- 
partment of the Continental Company. He 
was formerly in the employ of the First 
National Bank. 

Mr. Stone was in the banking and real 
estate business in Norfolk before the war. 
Recently he has been identified with P. H. 
Goodwin & Co. 



W. R. Rison Banking Co. 

HUNTSVILLE, ATJi. 

Capital I100.W0 
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V. L. Rison, Pres. 

Harry M. Rbett, Cash. 
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J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 

Dept.A401 - Racine, - Wisconsin 



Buildin&National Prosperity 



T HE progress and prosperity of any rural 
community is largely dependent on the 
initiative resource and producing skill of 
its farmer members. Wisely fostered and devel- 
oped, American agricultural energy won a 
great war, and today the same energy is the 
basis for an infinite national prestige. The 
progress of the nation depends today on the 
profitable application of agricultural energy. 

As a banker in daily contact with the re- 
quirements of farmers you are keenly aware 
of the vital necessity for practical power 
farming machinery to stabilize farm profits. 
There is no lack of the courageous enterprise 
of our pioneer forerunners — the farmer is as 
resourceful as ever in the face of tremendous 
difficulties, but to remain profitably in busi- 
ness he must have modem equipment. The 
secret of farm success today is dependable 
poiver — it is also the foundation of your 
success and of national prosperity. 

Thoughtful bankers will recognize in Case 
Power Farming Machinery, products built 
in the spirit of constructive progress. Pur- 
chasers of power farming equipment, who 
give preference to Case machinery, generally 
become a preferred credit risk. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hats 

T HE YEAR has opened with a more 
hopeful feeling in business, but little if 
any relaxation in money conditions. Com- 
mercial liquidation has made further sub- 
stantial progress, but the demand for funds 
from the agricultural sections is still very 
heavy. Whatever improvement in the credit 
situation has come about has been due 
principally to lessened industrial activity 
and curtailment of buying on the part of 
the public. The movement of farm prod- 
ucts to market is still slow, and loans in this 
quarter are stjjl near the high record 
figures which were touched early in October 
and again about the first of December. 

It is necessary to go back a year in 
order to observe any improvement in the 
position of the Federal Reserve Bank, but 
when viewed with that perspective some 
gain is noticeable and there is additional 
cause for congratulation in the manner in 
which banking facilities have stood a test 
more severe than could have been foreseen 
a year ago. There has been a gratifying 
decrease in the rediscounts of paper secured 
by government obligations, which has re- 
leased a corresponding amount of credit 
much needed in other directions. The re- 
serve ratios of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the seventh district reached the highest 
point of the year about mid-December, but 
there was another dip just before Christmas, 
when the heavy holiday demands for cur- 
rency sent reserve note circulation up to a 
new high record figure of $559,000,000. 
Borrowing by member banks was at its 
peak early in December and abated some- 
what toward the end of the old year. In- 
terest rates are not quotably changed, 8 
per cent, being the minimum for commer- 
cial paper, with other forms of accommoda- 
tion at 7 to 7^ per cent. The outlet for 
paper to country banks is much contracted 
by the heavy demand for funds from home 
interests. 

Mild pressure has been brought to bear 
on banks in the agricultural region for a 



reduction of loans, but it has had little 
effect. Officials of the reserve bank have 
made a tour of the district in furtherance 
of this mission and conferences have been 
held in Chicago with the same purpose. 
The case of the farmer and the farmer’s 
banker is not without merit and the task 
of convincing him to the contrary is not an 
easy one. The reduction in prices of farm 
products has been far more drastic than 
in merchandise at retail and of this the 
rural producer is reminded every time he 
makes a purchase. When prices were sat- 
isfactory and he was willing to sell his 
products the railroads could not carry them. 
Now that crop values have undergone a 
shrinkage of some $5,000,000,000 the farmer 
is told that credit stringency makes it im- 
perative that he sell. The situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the rule is not 
always equitably r iied. Hides are at 
very low prices, and this fact has been an 
important influence in depressing the mar- 
ket value of livestock. Herds in the west 
and i. fithwest have been severely crippled 
by the forced selling of immature and 
breeding animals. Yet the leather auxilia- 
ries of the packing companies have no dif- 
ficulty in financing purchases of great 
quantities of cheap hides or in holding 
them against an improvement in the leather 
market. Michigan sugar companies furnish 
another case in point. Their output for 
the year is ready for market, and prices 
are so low that the question of profit or 
loss on the operation rests on a very narrow 
margin. Some of them are preparing to 
hold their sugar, for six months if neces- 
sary, in the hope that market conditions or 
prospective tariff legislation may bring 
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about an upturn. They are not having 
much difficulty in obtaining funds for this 
purpose. 

These inequalities present one of the most 
perplexing phases of the readjustment 
process. There is a growing realization 
that it will take time to remove them and 
bring conditions back to normal operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 

Retail business during the holidays was 
all that could be desired, but was distinctly 
different from the buying of the last few 
years of extravagance in that demand for 
useful articles predominated and the quest 
for bargains was more keen. Since the 
turn of the year trade has been stimulated 
by further reductions in prices and efforts 
on the part of merchants to clean out 
stocks of high-priced merchandise left over 
from the year-end rush. The response by 
the public to these offerings has not been 
over-enthusiastic. Immediately after Christ- 
mas there were a good many reductions of 
forces in industrial plants, one effect of 
which was to increase the restraint on buy- 
ing. 

The volume of wholesale business is 
smaller than at the beginning of last year 
and while merchants show a little more dis- 
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position to take hold of spring lines their 
attitude is still cautious and the policy of 
buying close to immediate needs, which has 
prevailed for months, probably will be con- 
tinued for some time. The decrease in the 
sales of the large mail order houses, which 
began in September, continued through De- 
cember, and signs of a revival are still 
lacking. The warm weather of the fall and 
early winter was responsible for much of 
this shrinkage, but it is now realized that 
the underlying causes of the check to pub- 
lic buying were deeper. 

Factory production shows some effect of 
the decreased demand for goods, but there 
is a note of confidence in the manner in 
which manufacturers are going ahead with 
preparations to meet the demand which is 
expected later in the year. The larger steel 
mills are operating at about 76 per cent, 
of capacity, but there have been reductions 
in the forces of the smaller companies as 
buying has been almost at a standstill 
pending a revision of prices. There is 
capacity demand for rails and other track 
materials for the carriers, but only a few 
manufacturers can handle this line of busi- 
ness. Implement makers are following a 
conservative course in their production pro- 
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gram of the year, especially as to tractors, 
the demand for which has been affected 
adversely by the sharp decline in prices of 
farm products. 

Building operations are almost at a stand- 
still, but conditions are shaping themselves 
for much activity in this field in the spring. 
Prices of lumber, plaster board, heating 
apparatus and other materials are lower 
and the labor situation is improving, while 
the housing demand is great. 

The automobile industry is marking time, 
few establishments operating at more than 
50 per cent, of capacity, and these only 
the larger ones, while many of the smaller 
plants are shut down. 

Costs of living are lower, although retail 
price reductions have not kept pace with 
those for livestock, grains, raw materials 
and wholesale merchandise. The trend of 
wages is downward and in some cases re- 
ductions have been accepted voluntarily. 
Overtures have been made in some of the 
printing houses for a modification of 
schedule. In the building trades there has 
been no change, but this is due more to the 
winter suspension of operations than to con- 
ditions in the trades. Unemployment there 
is on the increase, and opportunities for 
work in other fields which for a long time 
have enabled the building trades to maintain 
an independent position, are becoming 
fewer, so that when, the time for a resump- 
tion of construction work comes in the 
spring the way probably will be open for 
a satisfactory readjustment of contracts. 

An encouraging feature of the situation 
is the continued increase in the savings ac- 
counts at the banks, the gain for Chicago 
being maintained at about $2, 000, 000 a week 
to the end of the year. Other deposits 
showed the usual seasonal shrinkage, but 
are beginning to pick up again now. Bank- 
ers believe the situation for the next two 
months at least is likely to remain rather 
close, as the March 1 settlement period in 
the granger states will be attended with 
fully as much difficulty this year as it was 
last and the general demand for money 
continues heavy. 

FARMERS STATE BECOMES 
FARMERS NATIONAL 

The Farmers National Bank, of Welling- 
ton, Kansas, has been organised with a 
capital of $50,000. It is a conversion of the 
Farmers State Bank of the same place. L. 
J. French is president, and M. A. Prince- 
house is cashier. 




Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 

The First National 
Bank of Chicago 

James B. Fortin, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O- Wetmore, President 

and the 

First Trust and 
Savings Bank 

James B. Forftan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
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to the application of this 
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Combined resources over 
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The City National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 
(Occupied October 1, 1920) 



We place at your disposal through our Statistical and 
Estimating Department a country-wide knowledge of 
labor conditions and material markets. Preliminary 
estimates involve no obligation on the part of the 
prospective builder and we invite bankers to avail 
themselves of the services of this department. 

WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 

Bank and Office Buildings « 

1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 

Since the preparation of the article which 
appears elsewhere in these pages the first 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Union Trust Company has been held De- 
cember 81. It was, undoubtedly, the larg- 
est board of directors meeting ever as- 
sembled in Cleveland and probably one of 
the most remarkable ever called together in 
the entire country. Out of a total of 80 
members, 72 were present, and these 72 
men represented the entire range of busi- 
ness and financial leadership of the com- 
munity. The new bank started business at 
the beginning of the new year with 80 of 
the ablest directors that could be assembled, 
nearly 100 officers and 1,300 employees and 
it serves at the outside a quarter of a mil- 
lion depositors. 

Following the*meeting, expressions of the 
greatest enthusiasm and earnestness were 
heard from the many prominent men who 
left the directors’ room. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing from J. R. Nutt, the newly elected 
president of the Union Trust Company, is 
as expressive as any. “This is the greatest 
thing that ever happened to Cleveland or 



in Cleveland. It is going to be more to 
make Cleveland known as a big business 
center the world over than any other one 
thing that could happen. Every banker 
and every business and financial man who 
has occasion to bring to mind the big lead- 
ing banks of the country will at once line 
Cleveland with New York and Chicago as 
standing in the very forefront, but the big- 
ness of this movement is in itself no way 
significant as the fundamental purposes of 
the officers and directors of the Union Trust 
Company to place the entire facilities of 
this great bank at the service of every 
legitimate business and every firm in this 
community regardless of the sfee of the 
account” 

Some very interesting figures have been 
compiled in connection with the consolid*- 
tion of the six strong Cleveland Banks which 
form the Union Trust Company. For the 
year 1919, the total bank transaction of 
Cleveland amounted to $14,845,000,000.00. 
Of this total the six banks consolidating 
in the Union Trust Company bandied 66 
per cent. In 1920, these six banks handled 
70 per cent of the total banking transac- 
tions of $18,225,000,000.00. During the past 
fr e years the banking transactions of all 
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How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 

<One of a Series ) 

—As Sales Manager 

From experience in distribute 
ing millions of tons annually, 
we have valuable knowledge 
of present and future markets; 
can advise as to market pos- 
sibilities on contemplated min- 
ing operations, or sell the coal 
from small mines more eco- 
nomically and with greater 
profit than their own sales 
offices. 

Service based on 37 years 9 suc- 
cessful ownership experience 

Our complete service in coal 
property management includes 
Financing, Operating and Sell- 
ing— every phase the practical 
development of our long ex- 
perience as owners and man- 
agers in virtually all impofw 
tant bituminous fields. 

Wrtie for Booklet 




COAL COMPANY 

Founded 1883 



332 So. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 

Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tom 



Cleveland banks has increased 340 per cent. 

The complete list of officers and directors 
follows: 

OFFICERS 

John Sherwin, chairman of board; J. H. 
Wade, chairman trust committee; J. R. Nutt, 
president. 

Executive managers: G. A. Coulton, chair- 

man, senior vice-president; J. R. Kraus. W. 
M. Baldwin. C. L. Bradley, vice-presidents. 

Commercial banking department: G. S. 

Russell. A. B. Marshall, H. E. Hills, C. E. 
Farnsworth, E. E. Creswell, G. P. Steele, 
vice-presidents; W. C. Saunders, treasurer; 



R. S. Crawford, secretary; J. G. Armstrong, 
T. J. Champion. R. H. Sharpe, assistant vice- 
presidents; F. W. Cook, B. A. Bruce, J. R. 
Geary. G. Q. Hall, E. W. Bourne, assistant 
treasurers. 

Savings bank department: E. V. Hale, F. 

D. Williams, vice-presidents; R. B. Pettit, 
assistant vice-president; L. R. Miller, F. L. 
Frey, H. J. McGinness, assistant treasurers; 
C. W. Carlson, assistant secretary. 

Banks and bankers department: F. J. 

Woodworth, C. W. Whitehair, vice-presi- 
dents; M. B. Koelliker, C. B. Anderson, H. 
R. Sanborn, assistant vice-presidents. 

Securities and investments: J. P. Harris, 
vice-president; Van R. Purdy, assistant 
treasurer. 

Bond department: A. H. Scovllle, vice- 

president. 

Real estate loans: H. B. Comer, vice- 

president; O. C. Nelson. W. G. Stuber, as- 
sistant vice-presidents. W. H. Fowler. J. H. 
Caswell, assistant treasurers. 

Corporate trust departments: G. N. Sher- 
win, vice-president; W. J. O’Neill, trust of- 
ficer; W. H. Kinsey, W. A. Gibson, assistant 
secretary; G. H. Hull, assistant trust officer. 

Transfer — Registration: H. L. Brown, as- 

sistant vice-president; W. A. Porter. C. J. 
Fairbanks, assistant secretaries. 

Estates trust department: H. D. Messick. 

G. P. Koelliker. vice-presidents; E. C. Genee. 
J. C. Armstrong, assistant secretaries; L. H. 
Stofer. real estate officer. 

Organization, business extension, publicity, 
personnel and service departments: Allard 

Smith, vice-president: J. H. Clark, assistant 
secretary: J. C. Anderson, assistant vice- 
president. manager business extension de- 
partment; C. H. Handerson. publicity man- 
ager: H. O. Van Hart, J. P. Kraus, assist- 
ant secretary; W. A. Pfeiffer, assistant man- 
ager business extension department. 

Credit department: William Tonks, assist- 

ant vice-president, credit manager; W. F. 
Copeland, assistant vice-president: Percy 

Ginther, E. R. Van Horn. A. E. Moler. assist- 
ant credit managers. 

Foreign department: J. G. Geddes, vice- 

president; E. O. Carr, Jr., assistant vice- 
president: W. O. Stromberg. R. B. Small, 
assistant secretaries. 

Income tax department: James Dunn. Jr., 

vice-president: George Brauer. C. G. Stark, 
tax consultants. 

Euclid 101st office: P. T. Harold, assistant 

vice-president. West 25th Denison office: 
George Weckerling, H. B. Chapnel. assistant 
treasurers. Real estate and building depart- 
ment: O. D. McGwinn. vice-president; M. S. 

Tlallidav. assistant vice-president. 

Comptroller’s department: P. S. Wiseman, 

comptroller. 

Auditing department: W. F. Lynch, audi- 

tor. 



DIRECTORS 

Frank A. Arter; W. M. Baldwin, vice- 
president and executive manager Union Trust 
Co.: George Bartol. president Otis Steel Co.: 
Warren Ricknell. vice-president Eundoff- 
Bicknell Co.: Frank Billings, president Tod 
Stambaugh Co.: C. W. Bingham, president 
Standard Tool Co.: M. A. Black, president 
H. Black Co.; B. F. Bourne, president 
Bourne-Fuller Co.: C. E. Bradley, vice-presi- 
dent and executive manager Union Trust 
Co.; A. C. Brown, president Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co.: Harvey H. Brown, chairman 
Stewart Tron Co.. Etd.: N. S. Calhoun, presi- 
dent Johnston & Jennings Co.; F. C. Chand- 
ler, president Chandler Motor Car Co.: G. 
N. Chandler, president Chisholm-Moore Man- 
ufacturing Co.; G. P. Comey, president 
Comey & Johnson Co.: H. W. Corning, 
president Standard Sewing Machine Co.; 
G. A. Coulton. senior vice-president and ex- 
erutive manager Union Trust Co.: W. J. 
Crawford. Jr., president W. J. Crawford 
Realty Co.; H. G. Dalton. Plckands. Mather 
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& Co.; M. B. Daly, president East Ohio Gas 
Co.; A. H. Diebold. secretary-treasurer 
Sterling; Products, Inc.; W. M. Duncan, 
Squire. Sanders & Dempsey, attorneys; G. 

B. Durell, vice-president American Fork & 
Hoe Co.; C. E. Farnsworth, vice-president 
Union Trust Co.; F. B. Fretter, president 
National Refining Co.; F. H. Ginn, Tolies, 
Hogsett, Ginn & Morley, attorneys; G. W. 
Grandin, secretary Missouri Lumber & Min- 
ing Co.; C. A. Grasselli. chairman of board 
Grasselli Chemical Co.; E. R. Grasselli, 
vice-president and treasurer Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co.; Thos. S. Grasselli, president 
Grasselli Chemical Co.; H. E. Hackenberg, 
secretary Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York; E. V. Hale, vice-president Union 
Trust Co.; H. M. Hanna. Jr., M. A. Hanna 
& Co.; R. A. Harman, president Cleveland 
City Forge & Iron Co.; W. A. Harshaw, 
president Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co.; 
F. H. Haserot, president Haserot Co.; W. 
S. Hayden. Hayden, Miller & Co.; Parmely 
W. Herrick, president Herrick Co.; F. F. 
Hickox. real estate; D. L. Johnson. H. H. 
Johnson, attorneys; Emil Joseph, attorney; 
Fred Joseph, treasurer H. Black Co.; A. D. 
Joyce, president Glidden Co.; R. T. King, 
real estate; J. A. Kling, president Kelly 
Island Lime & Transport Co.; J. R. Kraus, 
vice-president and executive manager Union 
Trust Co.; E. A. Langenbach, chairman of 
board United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, 
Ohio; Bascom Little, Crowell & Little Con- 
struction Co.; Samuel Mather, Pickands, 
Mather & Co.; W. G. Mather, president 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co.; Otto Miller, Hay- 
den. Miller & Co.; Ralph D. Mitchell. Buf- 
falo Steamship Co.; Herman Moss, general 
agent Equitable Life Assurance Co.; F. E. 
Myers. F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland. Ohio; 
Harry New. vice-president Landesman- 
Hirscheimer Co.; D. Z. Norton and Robert 
Norton. Oglebay, Norton & Co.; J. R. Nutt, 
president Union Trust Co.; C. N. Osborne, 
M. A. Hanna & Co.; K. V. Painter, real 
estate; James Parmelee, chairman of board 
National Carbon Co.; H. S. Pickands. Pick- 
ands. Mather & Co.; T. P. Robbins, vice- 
president Cleveland Hardware Co.; F. P. 
Root, vice-president Root. McBride Co.; G. 
S. Russell, vice-president Union Trust Co.; 
F. A. Scott, vice-president Warner & 
Swasey Co.: G. N. Sherwin, vice-president 
Union Trust Co.; John Sherwin, chairman 
of board Union Trust Co.; E. J. Siller, 
president Weideman Co.; Allard Smith, 
vice-president Union Trust Co.; Andrew 
Squire. Squire. Sanders & Dempsey, at- 
torneys: S. E. Strong. Strong, Cobb & Co.; 

C. E. Thompson, president Steel Products 

Co.: G. A. Tomlinson, president and general 
manager Tomlinson Lines of Steamships; 
J. H. Wade, chairman trust committee Union 
Trust Co.; J. H. Wade. Jr., Wade Realty 
Co.: Whitney Warner, W. H. Warner & Co., 
Coal: W. C. White, vice-president White 

Motor Co.; Windsor T. WTiite, president 
White Motor Co.: F. J. Woodworth, vice- 
president Union Trust Co. 

HOME NATIONAL BANK 

The Home National Bank of Elgin, I1L, 
had total resources on November 15 of 
$2,071,439.37, and deposits of $1,488,756.41. 
Its allied institution, the Home Trust and 
Savings Bank on the same date had total 
resources of $1,702,451.05, and deposits of 
$1,498,896.13. 

DEATH OF CHARLES L. HOWARD 

Charles L. Howard, cashier, of the West 
Side Bank, of Evansville, Ind., died on 
December 18th. 
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REMARKABLE DEPOSIT GROWTH 

The Parsons Commercial Bank of Parsons, 
Kansas, has increased its deposits from 
$642,745.47 on Sept. 15, 1915, to $1,467,094.42 
on Dec. 18, 1920. 

CITY NATIONAL BANK OF DULUTH 

The City National Bank of Duluth, Minn., 
on November 15, 1920, had total resources 
of $7,511,556.65, and deposits of $6,139,571.54. 

"PIONEERS IN BANK ADVER- 
TISING” 

During the two weeks before Christmas, 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago had on exhibition in the lobby its 
unique advertising display shown at the 
recent American Bankers Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

Under the caption "Pioneers in Bank 
Advertising,” the development of the bank’s 
publicity was told in a series of advertise- 
ments dating back as far as 1995. These 
announcements recalled to many patrons, 
who began business with the "Republic” 
over a quarter of a century ago, the early 
advertising of the bank in newspapers, na- 
tional magazines, on cards in Illinois Central 
suburban trains, and in the mail. The dis- 
play consisted of five large panels and at- 
tracted much attention both among custom- 
ers and employees. 

NATIONAL CITY CLUB HAS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The National City Club, whose members 
are directors, officers and employees of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, held a 
unique Christmas party on December 16 in 
the lobby of the bank. More than 250 were 
present. 

There was a real Christmas tree and a 
chimney filled with gifts which were dis- 
tributed by one of the officers of the bank, 
dressed as Santa Claus. David R. For- 
gan, the president of the bank, announced 
that a bonus would be paid each employee 
on a graduated scale, from 10 to 14 per 
cent., based on length of service. 

MADE ADVERTISING HEAD OF 

CONSOLIDATED CLEVELAND 
BANKS 

C. H. Handerson has been appointed 
advertising manager, effective January 1, 
of the Union Trust Co., just formed by the 
merger of four Cleveland banks — Citizens 
Savings & Trust Co., First National, Union 



Commerce National, and First Trust & Sav- 
ings Co. 

For five years Mr. Handerson has been 
advertising manager of the Cleveland ^ wist 
Drill Co., and prior to that was with the 
Fuller & Smith agency. He is a member 
of the faculty of the Western Reserve 
University Extension Course in advertising, 
and is a director and vice-president of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK’S REPORT 

The following is quoted from a report 
of Jas. B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank, of Chicago, to 
the stockholders of that bank: 

The statement of the First National Bank 
as compared with its statement of a year ago 
shows an increase in loans of $17,353,712 and 
a decrease in deposits of $31,293,718. This 
change has been partially met by a decrease 
of $16,282,924 in the amount of government 
securities held by the bank. The bank's state- 
ment reflects the tense situation in regard to 
commercial credits but Indications are that 
liquidation is progressing steadily and that a 
return to more normal conditions may be 
looked for during the coming year. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, sav- 
ings deposits have steadily increased through- 
out the year and now amount to $62,875,151 
against $54,342,641 a year ago and $44,891,531 
two years ago, while other deposits show 
$24,851,338 against $26,198,983 last year and 
$23,154,581 two years ago. 

The earnings of the First National Bank are 
$3,346,663.54 as compared with $2,410,490.02 
for the previous year, while the earnings of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank are 
$1,770,025.52 as compared with $1,476,613.20 
last year. 

The combined operations of the affiliated 
banks show earnines for the year of $5,116,- 
689.06 against $3,887,103.22 last year. These 
profits are net after provision has been made 
for depreciation and for all losses realized or 
anticipated, including a liberal provision for 
contingencies as well as for Federal and local 
taxes. 

The dividends paid amount to $2,475,000. 
leaving surplus earnings for the year of 
$2,641,689.06. These combined profits show 
earnings for the year of 13% per cent, on the 
average aggregate capital employed which com- 
pares with 11% per cent, last year. 

On July 1 the capital of the First National 
Bank was increased from $10,000,000 to $12.- 
500.000 by an issue of $2,500,000 stock to the 
shareholders at par and the capital of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank was increased 
from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000 by an issue of 
$1,250,000 In the form of a stock dividend to 
the shareholders. Each bank has now a sur- 
plus equal to its capital besides a substantial 
balance in profit and loss account. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
HAS GOOD YEAR 

The following is quoted from President 
Ixjnsdale’s annual letter to the stockholders 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis: 

Our net profits during 1920, after deducting 
taxes, have been approximately $1,600,000. 
Of this amount $600,000 was paid in divi- 
dends: $30,000 was applied to the building 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce | 

1st: When you have surplus 1 

funds H 

2nd : When you haven* t II 



When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 
to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 



When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
— and making loans is part of our business. 



The National Bank of Commerce 



IN ST. LOUIS 







fund ; and the remainder was added to the 
surplus and undivided profits fund, which now 
stands at about five and one-hair millions. 

In view of the satisfactory earnings of the 
bank, the directors, at their meeting on De- 
cember 21 considered the question of raising 
the dividend rate. It was the general opinion 
that some increase in returns to stockholders 
should be voted, but, in view of the period of 
readjustment through which business is pass- 
ing, it was deemed wise that this Increase 
should be a moderate one. A rate of 7 per 
cent, was therefore agreed upon, effective im- 
mediately ; and the enclosed quarterly dividend 
check is at the rate of $1.75 per share, in- 
stead of $1.50 as heretofore. In connection 
with the matter of returns to stockholders, it 
is not inappropriate, I think, to direct your 
attention to the fact that since August, 1915, 
the market value of our ten million dollars of 
stock has Increased more than four million 
dollars. During the same period, there has 
been a net addition to our undivided profits 
account of three and one-quarter million dol- 
lars. exclusive of $250,000 which has been 
charged out of this account and expended for 
the improvement of our buildings. 



“THRIFT AFTER MOTHER GOOSE” 

The Continental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago, have recently published a booklet 
on savings entitled, “Thrift After Mother 
Goose.” In the estimation of bankers and 
advertising men all over the country this 
work is “something entirely new in savings 
psychology.” The book, 9 inches by 12 
inches, is a collection of twelve Mother 



Goose rhymes and drawings printed in four 
colors with the original verses changed only 
so as to apply to the whole general idea of 
thrift. Thus, the Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe says of her children, “But hunger 
and want are things I don’t crave, so I’ll 
rear all these children and teach them to 
save,” and Jill says to Jack, “I’ll allow, 
I’ve money in the savings bank, I’ll never 
fall down now.” This freshness both in 
text and art work is such that the hack- 
neyed subject of thrift is presented in more 
than a readable light. In three days, the 
Continental and Commercial Banks gave 
out over 17,000 copies of this book to some 
15,000 people who called in person at the 
institution. The requests have been so 
heavy that the supply of copies has been 
exhausted. 



J. C. SCHROEDER RECEIVES NEW 
APPOINTMENT 



The Chicago and Cook County Bankers 
Association, an organization of one hundred 
and ten banks, located outside the Chicago 
loop with deposits aggregating more than 
four hundred million dollars, has elected 
Joseph J. Schroeder executive secretary. 
Mr. Schroeder, who is already executive sec- 
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S The Pennsylvania 
= Company for Insur 
|H anct‘8 on i. iv. ' and 
= (Granting Annuities. 
= Phi lad el phi a, has 
= been using M a n n 
= Yale Lock Loose Leaf 
= Ledger*, as lllu»tra 
= ted above, for many 
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to your loose leaves 



/\ YALE lock, which is a part of the 
binder, holds every leaf as securely 
as though they were in a bound book. 

Only the man who holds the Yale key 
can insert or extract a leaf. 

These Loose Leaf Ledgers are all you 
would expect of a Mann product — 
made of steel, 100% expansion ; of finest 
quality paper; with durable binding. 

Further information and illustrations 
sent on request. 

Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf— 
Lithographing. Printing, Kngraving, 
other Stationery and Supplies 

WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNDED IN 1848 
NtU' York Office*: 261 Broadway 
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cretary of the Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, will hold both positions 
with offices at the headquarters of the 
Chicago Chapter at 26 North Dearborn St. 
This move on the part of the Chicago and 
Cook County Bankers Association is a for- 
ward movement on the part of an association 
which has already been largely productive 
of good among its members and which can 
be expected to bring about still greater co- 
operation among outlying and suburban 
banks. John A. Carroll, who recently 
gained some renown by going out and cap- 
turing the bandits who held up one of the 
messengers of the bank of which he is presi- 
dent, the Hyde Park State Bank, is presi- 
dent of the Chicago and Cook County 
Bankers Association. 

LIVE STOCK FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION 

For the benefit of those who may be in- 
terested, and particularly for the informa- 
tion of applicants or those who may con- 
template making application for loans from 
the Live Stock Finance Corporation, Chica- 
go, the executive committee has made public 
the following facts and comment: 

182 



The Live Stock Finance Corporation, and its 
supporting pool of $22,000,000, contributed by 
Chicago, New York and Boston banks, is the 
outgrowth of repeated representations to the 
bankers of those cities of the distress of live 
stock producers occasioned by their inability to 
finance breeding herds, with consequent forced 
marketing of such live stock, to the permanent 
injury of the industry. The Corporation itself 
has a nominal capital of $1,000. Consequently, 
from its own resources it is not able to render 
any assistance in the shape of loans to the in- 
dustry. The ability of the Corporation to make 
loans rests upon the funds underwritten for 
the use of the Corporation by the bankers. 
Therefore, the conditions of the underwriting 
as to the character of loans that shall be han- 
dled by the Corporation and the terms upon 
which loans may be handled must control ab- 
solutely the action of the officers of the Cor- 
poration in the consideration of loans. 

With reference to the character of loans and 
the terras and conditions upon which they may 
be handled, the underwriting agreement, which 
is the contract between the Corporation and 
the subscribing banks, contains the following : 

"The Corporation by its Board of Directors, 
acting through the above committee, shall pur- 
chase at the rate of discount of 10 per cent, 
from cattle loan companies and banks such en- 
dorsed paper as shall, in their entire discretion, 
best carry out the purposes of the corporation, 
but not to exceed the maximum engagements 
of the subscribing banks and subject to the 
limitations that such paper shall not be pur- 
chased except in case of the inability of the 
applicant cattle loan company or bank to carry 
the account, and that such paper shall not 
represent loans made for feeding or speculative 
purposes : it being understood that the only 
loans to be taken care of hereunder are breed- 
ing or producing loans already made and 
those only in case liquidation by shipment to 
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market of the stock or immature animals is 
imminent. All such loans in addition to en- 
dorsement shall be properly secured by chattel 
mortgages on live stock with an adequate col- 
lateral margin and/or other satisfactory en- 
dorsement or guarantee.” 

From this it will be seen that the Corpora- 
tion cannot deal directly with individual live 
stock producers, that it must consider only 
those loans which are presented through live 
stock loan companies and/or banks, that its 
funds cannot be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing new, feeder, or speculative loans, but must 
be used exclusively for assisting banks and/or 
live stock loan companies in carrying loans 
already on their books, and then only when 
such loans are secured by chattel mortgage 
on live stock of the character commonly known 
as breeding or producing herds, and further 
with the endorsement or guarantee of the bank 
or live stock loan company offering the paper. 

The underwriting agreement provides that 
loans taken by the Corporation shall have a 
maturity of not exceeding six months from 
date of acceptances, but may be subject to an 
extension for a further period of not exceeding 
six months, by the Board of Directors in 
their discretion as the interest of the Corpora- 
tion shall require. From this it will be ob- 
served that the ability of the Corporation 
to carry paper is limited absolutely to a 
period of twelve months from the date of its 
acceptance by the Corporation. The rate at 
which the Corporation may make loans is 
definitely fixed by its contract with the sub- 
scribing banks, as indicated above, at 10 per 
cent. This rate, therefore, will be the only 
rate at which the officers of the Corporation 
may discount paper. The underwriting agree- 
ment further provides that loans will be made 
by the subscribing banks to the Corporation 
at 8 per cent., and that the spread of 2 per 
cent, between the rate at which the Corpora- 
tion discounts paper and the rate at which 
the bank makes loans to the Corporation, shall 
be held by the Corporation as a guarantee 
fund, first to cover necessary expenses of the 
Corporation, and second, as a protection 
against any losses the Corporation may sus- 
tain. Further, the agreement provides that 
any surplus over and above the amount of 
capital stock remaining in the hands of the 
Corporation at the time of its dissolution and 
over and above all expenses of every kind, 
including losses, if any, shall be divided among 
the live stock loan companies and/or redis- 
counting banks in proportion to the aggregate 
amount of interest paid by such banks or live 
stock loan companies to the Corporation. 

Inasmuch as none of the officers of the Cor- 
poration, except perhaps the assistant secre- 
tary or treasurer, who will be responsible for 
the details of its operations, will draw any 
salary, the expenses of the corporation will 
be confined to organization expense, stationery, 
clerical help, investigations, etc. It is there- 
fore possible that some refund will be received 
by the rediscounting banks and loan compa- 
nies. 

The executive committee desires to admin- 
ister the business of the corporation with as 
little delay, red tape, or other inconvenience 
as is possible. At the same time, they must 
conform without any variation to the terms 
and conditions herein contained. They have 
no discretion, so far as such matters are con- 
cerned, hence those banks or live stock loan 
companies which desire to submit applications 
to the Corporation should first determine 
whether or not the paper they will submit 
comes within the description of the character 
of paper the Corporation can handle, and 
whether or not they wish to do business with 
the Corporation upon the terms herein set 
forth. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Live Stock Finance Corporation, Room 763 
Rookery building, Chicago. 




Vision 



Because they had 
vision, the pioneers, 
Lewis and Clark, were 
able to see the vast 
unexplored region 
beyond the Mississippi 
alive with prosperous 
farms, with teeming 
industry, with growing 
cities. 

The officers and direc- 
tors of the First Na- 
tional Bank leading 
business men every 
one of them have this 
vision, this ability to 
look ahead and sense 
the possibilities of the 
future. 

This power to foresee 
and prepare accord- 
ingly is a most valua- 
ble asset to our patrons 
in times like these. 



Capital and Surplus 
$ 15 , 000 , 000.00 

Total Resources 
$ 170 , 000 , 000.00 
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FIRST WISCONSIN CHANGES 

August W. Bogk, cashier of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, ,of Milwaukee, 
was promoted to vice-president by the board 
of directors at their last meeting. A. C. 
Casper, assistant cashier, was made cashier, 
and Fred R. Sidler, George C. Dreher and 
F. K. McPherson, assistant cashiers, were 
made assistant vice-presidents. Herbert G. 
Zahn was promoted to assistant cashier. 

Charles M. Morris, trust officer of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, was 
elected a vice-president. Clyde H. Fuller, 
treasurer, was named secretary to succeed 
Douglas F. McKay, resigned. W. I. Barth, 
assistant secretary, becomes treasurer. 
George B. Luhman, a Milwaukee attorney, 
succeeds Mr. Morris as trust officer. 

PROF. MOULTON BECOMES A. I. B. 

MEMBER * 

Professor Harold G. Moulton, of the 
School of Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago, well-known econ- 
omist and author, whose latest work, “The 
Financial Organization of Society,” is at- 
taining wide popularity, has been elected 
an honorary member of Chicago Chapter, 
of the American Institute of Banking in 
recognition of his service ‘to that organiza- 
tion. 

A. H. SCOVILLE TO HEAD BOND 
DEPARTMENT OF CLEVELAND 
CONSOLIDATION 

Co-incident with the consolidation of the 
First National Bank, the Citizens Savings 
& Trust Company, the Union Commerce 
National Bank, the First Trust & Savings 
Company, the Woodland Avenue Savings 
and Trust Company, and the Broadway 
Savings and Trust Company, into what 
became the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, January 1, 1921, the strong bond 
department heretofore maintained by the 
First National Bank will be greatly en- 
larged and developed under the direction 
of A. H. Scoville, who has been appointed 
vice-president. 

Mr. Scoville has gained wide recognition 
in investment circles through his work as 
manager of the Cleveland office of Wm. A. 
Read & Company, Investment Bankers, 
New York. He brings to his work at the 
Union Trust Company an extensive expe- 
rience with the highest type of securities. 
Under his direction the bond department of 
the Union Trust Company will participate 
in the handling of large syndicated issues 



and will also originate issues with security 
of the highest type. In addition to its ex- 
tensive wholesale operations, the department 
will maintain an aetive retail organization. 

The department will deal principally in 
high-grade bonds and notes but will also 
handle the highest type of preferred stocks. 
Securities will at all times be bought out- 
right by the bank in keeping with the long 
established policy of the First National 
Bank in submitting to customers only such 




A. H. SCOVILLE 

Vice-President Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
and head of bond department 



securities as warrant the investment of the 
bank's own funds. 

With the enormous backing of the Union 
Trust Company and its extensive facilities 
for undertaking the broadest scope of finan- 
cial activity, this enlarged bond department 
will be in splendid position to maintain a 
service of the first rank to its customers 
among banks, corporations and individuals. 

M. E. HOLDERNESS ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF THE KIWANIS CLUB 

Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, and 
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former president of the most active adver- 
tising club in America, has been elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club, one of the 
most progressive clubs in St. Louis at the 
club’s luncheon meeting, December 16th. 

The election of Mr. Holderness augurs 
well for the Kiwanis Club as he has made 
a wonderful record for himself in St. Louis 
as an executive and leader and has estab- 
lished a large circle of friends. He is well 
known in financial advertising and university 
circles, being one of the originators of pro- 
gressive bank advertising and author of 
several books on the subject, as well as 
contributing to the leading financial maga- 
zines. He has been president of the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, a Greek-letter 
Society represented in the leading universi- 
ties in the county. He is also vice-president 
of the Missouri Athletic Association. Mr. 
Holderness was also one of the first presi- 
dents of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation and is still prominently identified 
with the direction of its activities. 

A native of Arkansas, Mr. Holderness 
was born at Fordyce. He was educated 
at Vanderbilt University. After being 
graduated, he became associated with F. O. 
Watts, in the capacity of cashier of the 
First Savings and Trust Company, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He came to St. Louis in 1914 
and entered the employ of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, which has since become the 
First National Bank in St Louis, the larg- 
est financial institution West of the Missis- 
sippi. 

DISTRIBUTES IMPLEMENT POSTERS 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., is distributing a 
number of artistic posters illustrating the 
mechanism of various agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured by this company. 
These would make interesting wall displays 
for banks in farming communities. 

NATIONAL CITY DECLARES EXTRA 
DIVIDEND 

The National City Bank of Chicago has 
declared an extra dividend of 9 per cent, 
on its capital stock, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 9 per cent., 
both payable December 31 to stock of 
record December 31. 

JOHN G. LONSDALE A RESERVE 
BANK DIRECTOR 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
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been elected a Class A director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Mr. 
Lonsdale had plenty of competition for 
the honor. A pretty race developed, and 
much interest was manifested in the out- 
come. 

NEW YORK NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 
ON BROTHERHOOD BANK 

The New York Tribune recently made the 
following editorial comment on Cleveland’s 
new co-operative bank: 

At this moment in the nation’s history, when 
the heralds of prosperity seem inarticulate, 
it is interesting to learn from Warren S. Stone, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Co-operative National Bank, at 
Cleveland, that results have surpassed expec- 
tations. This is the only national bank in 
the country owned and operated by a labor 
organization. Writing to the financial editor 
of The Tribune at the end of the first month's 
business, Mr. Stone, who is also chief of the 
brotherhood, said : “We have now been In 

business thirty days, and the results obtained 
thus far exceeded even our expectations. One 



SECURITY 

Absolute protection and security is afforded 
by Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes. The 
patented “Lock Behind the Lock" barri- 
cades the door and stops the yeggman no 
matter what his methods. Sectional con- 
struction makes for flexibility and higher 
earning power. An installation of 30 
Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes yields an 
average annual cash revenue of 43% on 
the original investment. 

For full details, write today to the 

Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 

Manitowoc - Wisconsin 



of the remarkable things about the bank, so 
far, is that the savings accounts are greater 
than the checking accounts up to date. This 
Is unusual with national banks, as I am told 
by other bankers that the checking accounts 
are generally in the ratio of three to one 
with the savings accounts, but with us it has 
been exactly the opposite, so that the bank 
is really accomplishing what we started out 
to do.’’ Students of finance are watching 
this experiment with much interest, because 
it represents a new expression of the power 
of labor. Mr. Stone has indicated that the 
bank does not represent a revolt against ex- 
isting banking methods, but rather an attempt 
to invest brotherhood funds profitably. In 
proportion as the leaders of the new institution 
adhere to sound banking methods and eschew 
the temptation to yield to the urge of senti- 
ment or politics, the brotherhood bank is 
likely to succeed. 

CARTHAGE BANK CONSOLIDATION 

The Carthage National Bank, of Carth- 
age, Mo., has been liquidated effective De- 
cember 4th and consolidated with the Bank 
of Carthage. 

BANK OPENS TARGET RANGE 
FOR CLERKS 

Robbers will find employees prepared to 
receive them should they decide to visit the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“For the benefit of bandits,” said Edgar 
P. Stark, vice-president, when he announced 
that a target range is being installed in 
the basement of the bank. The weapons at 
the range will be at the disposal of em- 
ployees and revolver practice is to be made 
a part of the regular routine of the insti- 
tution. 

NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
NATIONAL BANK 

The National Stock Yards National Bank, 
of St. Louis, Mo., had total resources on 
December 29, 1920, of $15,346,452.50, and 
deposits of $11,367,341.08. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

A BSENCE of a strong domestic and 
foreign purchasing power is nullifying 
to a large degree the influence of the heavy 
yields of crops in the business of the Wes- 
tern states. As the Western states enter 
another new year, their farmers, their 
stockmen, their manufacturers, oil produc- 
ers, bankers and other trade interests, while 
grateful for the abundance of crops and 
other products, are depressed on account of 
the extremely disappointing demand. The 
Western states rarely, if ever, entered a 
new year with greater resources in staple 
commodities. However, there is growing 
unemployment, increasing slack in general 
business and continued stringency in money. 
Only a broadening of the demand for its 
abundance of the necessaries of life will 
effect improvement. 

Practically every product in which the 
Western states are interested recorded ad- 
ditional declines the past month. In view 
of the available supplies, this would not 
have been so disappointing had the declines 
not occurred at a time when receipts of 
wheat, corn, cotton, livestock and other 
products were comparatively light. The re- 
cessions in prices in the face of the com- 
paratively light receipts emphasized the 
disappointing character of the demand on 
markets. What will happen when market- 
ings increase, as they must? Is it not neces- 
sary for the Western states to be content 
with very slow liquidation of loans so long 
as markets display no greater absorptive 
powers? These questions were prompted 
during the month by price developments. 

Bankers exerted greater pressure in their 
efforts to accomplish liquidation. Addition- 
al failures of small banks in North Dakota 
and in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado stimulated efforts to effect liquida- 
tion. At this writing, thirty-five banks are 
reported to have closed their doors in North 
Dakota, while there have been twenty 
failures in the portion of the Western states 
designated as the Southwest, including the 



states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Wyoming. In North Dakota 
bankers are co-operating commendably to 
improve the financial situation, having called 
upon farmers to market wheat more freely. 
In Kansas not a few bankers have employed 
motor trucks in going to the bins of farmers 
having loans to meet, taking the grain from 
them and selling it to effect liquidation 
which the producers themselves refused to 
undertake at current prices for the bread 
grain. The Kansas bankers were assisted 
in these extraordinary measures by officers 
from their city correspondents. Instead of 
being followed by the reprisals threatened 
by the farmers, these measures have ap- 
parently stimulated confidence in the banks. 
What, by the way, is more conducive to 
confidence in country banks than the evi- 
dence furnished by a stream of motor 
trucks that these banks are collecting on 
their loans and increasing their reserves? 
In addition, the downward tendency of 
wheat prices has even mollified the farmers 
from whose bins wheat was forcibly taken, 
as the bankers who resorted to such meas- 
ures obtained more for the grain than the 
producers doggedly holding it could now 
realize on markets. 

The bank failures, which, it should be 
remembered, are insignificant in number 
compared with the great number of banks 
in the Western states, have had a whole- 
some effect in strengthening the determina- 
tion of country bankers to oppose the hold- 
ing campaigns of farmers for higher prices. 
At the same time, farmers themselves have 
gradually modified their attitude toward the 
country bankers and have reduced their in- 
sistent demands for more credit, contracted 
the volume of their spending and manifested 
greater willingness to sell crops at every 
opportunity. There is, however, still a 
widespread holding tendency. To a degree 
this is necessary because of the demand 
situation on markets. 

While there are many instances, as in 
every other part of the country, of over- 
expansion in loans, the underlying condi- 
tions in the Western states indicate unques- 
tionably a fundamentally sound financial 
structure. Elaborate and almost endless 
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statistics are available in support of this 
statement, but it is hardly necessary to cite 
more than one instance. Take the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City as an ex- 
ample. Its total loans are about $146,000,- 
000, or approximately $54,000,000 in excess 
of the volume at this time & year ago. Only 
recently the secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, who has a high repu- 
tation for accuracy, issued a compilation 
showing that Kansas farmers still hold 77,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat on their farms, 
compared with 50,000,000 a year ago and 
only 10,000,000 bushels two years ago. In 
addition, Kansas alone enters the winter 
with a corn crop of 132,786,000 bushels, com- 
pared with only 63,083,497 a year ago. 
Equally important is the fact that the South- 
west has for months been called upon to 
retire live stock paper held for it by banks 
of the East. Estimates of the reduction 
in the holding of Southwest cattle paper 
in the East are as high as 65 per cent., 
which means that the banks of the Wes- 
tern states, including the Federal Reserve 
Bank, of Kansas City, have been forced to 
carry loans which they had sold a year 
ago. More than normal reserves of crops 
and increased supplies of fed live stock 
are available for sale in practically all of 
the Western states. The wool clip of 1920, 
which should have been sold months ago, 
is still largely in the hands of flockmasters. 
In time, of course, these and other products 
will be sold. The degree of success attend- 
ing the sales will determine the extent of the 
progress of banks in effecting liquidation. 

Of all the farm and range products in 
the hands of producers, wheat has made 
relatively the best showing. Happily, the 
wheat market has been favored with a large 
foreign demand. Exporters, in fact, have 
been the principal buyers of the bread 
grain, and more of it has been sold the past 
six months than in any other similar period 
in the history of the country. Still, tiie 
domestic demand has been so light, owing 
to the cautiousness of big flour buyers 
whose credit is limited by the strain in 
money in the East, that prices have been 
receding. Just now there is nervousness in 
the wheat market on account of the ap- 
proaching new crop wheat movement in 
Argentine, as there is a possibility that this 
will reduce foreign competition for the 
bread grain in the United States. 

While unusually large holdings of corn 
are awaiting sale, the country appears to 
be so well supplied with feed and live stock 
markets are so weak that there is no little 
doubt as to the ability of dealers to find 



outlets. This will affect Nebraska more 
than any other of the group of Western 
states. Oats are also weak. Exorbitant 
freight rates continue to depress the trade 
in hay. The Union Pacific railroad has re- 
duced freight rates on alfalfa from Idaho 
to Missouri River points from $15 to $10 
a ton to aid the growers in finding outlets, 
as the $15-rate dammed up their crop, but 
the result thus far has been only to weaken 
prices of hay. What the hay trade needs 
is a general reduction in freight rates, 
especially to the large consuming areas of 
the East and South. Incidentally, agitation 
is growing among farmers and stockmen for 
a general reduction in freight rates owing 
to the abnormal relationship now existing 
between railroad tariffs and farm and range 
products prices. In Oklahoma cottonseed 
and cotton are at the lowest levels in more 
than four years, but it will be found that 
the financial position of this state is strong- 
er than that of any other Western state. 

In cattle and sheep and horses and mules, 
a condition approaching demoralization ex- 
ists. Cattle and sheep out of feed lots are 
not returning first cost to feeders. Packers 
are complaining of excessive offerings, al- 
though the movement from feed-lots has 
hardly begun. Colorado and Nebraska 
have more than 1,150,000 fat lambs to move 
the next few months, and at current prices 
face a loss of more than $3 a head. Cattle 
and hogs are at the lowest level since 1916, 
while sheep and lambs are at the lowest 
prices since 1913. Recent declines in fat 
cattle have been of a sensational character, 
the bulk of the fed steers coming to Kansas 
City now bringing only $8 to $9.50. Deal- 
ers in mules and horses cannot recall a 
time in their long experience marked by 
the stagnation in demand which they have 
felt the past month and, in, fact, since 
August. Prices are down as much as $125 
a head on mules. The declines are the re- 
sult of the absence of the cotton states of 
the South from the market for horses and 
mules. 

While mid-Continent crude oil prices are 
still quoted at $3.50 a barrel, two large 
purchasing companies have announced re- 
ductions in the volume of their buying. 
There is a continued weakness in refined 
petroleum products. It is believed that 
declines are near in crude oil prices. The 
reduced demand has further restricted new 
development and production work. Coal 
mining interests complain of a lack of 
orders. The copper, zinc, and lead indus- 
tries are in many instances almost at a 
standstill. Lumber has declined to new low 
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levels, being down 60 per cent, from the 
high point of 1920, with no immediate turn 
for the better in trade in sight, except pos- 
sibly by spring. 

Retail business is sharply below the 
volume of a year ago, owing to the reduced 
purchasing* power of the Western states. 
Since Christmas reductions in prices have 
helped business of retailers, but their quo- 
tations are still out of line with farm and 
live stock products changes. Unem- 
ployment shows a general increase, and Jan- 
uary probably will see more idleness and 
wage reductions. Rents have begun to re- 
cede, but important declines are yet to come. 
Wage earners are finding rents increasing- 
ly burdensome. Even retailers who made 
leases of buildings on the basis of inflated 
prices are finding themselves embarrassed. 

Naturally, farm demands for federal 
credit aid and for market reforms are 
strong, but radicalism will hardly prevail. 
It is becoming more and more evident that 
natural processes will prove more helpful 
than tariff legislation and other laws pro- 
posed by Congress to relieve the agricultural 
interests of the Western states. European 
events are being followed closely, for the 
reduced buying power of the Old World is 
recognized as the primary cause of the de- 



pression in the Western states. Improve- 
ment in Old World conditions are counted 
upon to assist greatly in reviving Western 
business. 



DAKOTA BANK RELIEF PLAN 



According to a dispatch to the New York 
Times organization of a finance corporation 
with a capital of $1,000,000. all stock to be 
owned by banks of North Dakota, has been 
announced by the Finance Committee of the 
North Dakota Banking Association. The 
purpose is to meet the situation created 
by the refusal of farmers to dispose of 
their products at prevailing low prices. 

Through this corporation bankers pro- 
pose to pool their securities, such as coun- 
ty, village, township and school warrants 
and farm mortgages and seek a market for 
them in Eastern money centres. 

George Hollister, of Fargo, chairman of 
the committee created to handle the details 
of the plan, said that about $15,000,000 in 
securities were held by the banks of the 
State, much of which it is expected to clear 
through the corporation. In addition to 
sale of securities, Mr. Hollister said, it is 
proposed to issue debentures against se- 
curities which the organization may handle. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By T. F. Donneixan 

C ONSIDERABLE headway is being 
made in the process of deflation and 
the downward price movement has been 
more precipitate during the past monih 
than before. In an effort to reduce stocks 
merchants are resuming the conduct of 
sales which were relinquished in the face 
of stimulation given retail business by the 
holiday trade, but even yet people are not 
buying. They have the money but are in- 
fluenced by the belief that prices will de- 
cline further. This situation has also shown 
itself in the securities market, many having 
sold their holdings at low prices to estab- 
lish losses for income tax purposes, but not 
reinvesting the money thus realized into the 
market. The movement in lumber and 
building materials is slow and many mills 
in Washington and Oregon are closed. In 
the automobile industry there has been a 
reversal of feeling and the belief is that 
conditions in this line have been pretty well 
stabilized. Wholesale trade in clothing and 
textile lines is quiet. Collections are re- 
ported as slow and there is considerable un- 
employment, some of this due to the unusual 
release of workers from the harvests. 

All over the West producers and growers 
are holding hack their produce for better 
prices. Barley and wheat are both being 
held and dried fruits have suffered some 
declines from being offered in an indifferent 
market. Wool growers have not been offer- 
ing their clip, expecting higher prices before 
spring. Neither have the cotton growers 
been offering their crop in the same ex- 
pectation. Grapes and raisins produced 
bumper crops in California and have been 
commanding excellent prices. The harvest- 
ing of citrus crops in California is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. The crop is estimated 
at 25 per cent, above last year, but prices 
are lower. Marketing of the rice crop lags 
and little has been sold at the base price 
nxed by the association. Through low prices 
md the heavy damage by recent rains most 
r^et growers will lose heavily and it is a 



certainty that next year will And a reduced 
acreage. 

The situation in Nevada and Utah is not 
enviable. The livestock industry is in some- 
thing of a bad way and neither gold nor 
silver mining is proving remunerative at 
present. In Alaska, although the value of 
mineral production in 1920 increased over 
the preceding year, the gain is attributed 
almost entirely to the output of copper. 
Gold production was severely handicapped 
by high operating costs. Completion of the 
government railroad from Seward will aid 
materially in restoring the gold output of 
Alaska, bringing transportation to localities 
where carriage costs have been prohibitive. 
Recent sugar advices from Hawaii indicate 
that the outlook is decidedly favorable for a 
full yield, in spite of strike conditions which 
have prevailed in spots. 

PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR BANK 
OF ITALY 

As shown by its semi-annual statement 
at the close of December, the Bank of Italy, 
whose head' office is at San Francisco, had 
total resources of $157,464,685.08, an increase 
of about $20,500,000 during the calendar 
year. At the last annual meeting the board 
of directors declared a dividend at the 
rate of twelve per cent, per annum, an in- 
crease of two per cent over that declared 
in June last. In July next the entire capital 
stock of $10,000,000 will be fully paid in. 

The growth of the bank is indicated by 
the accompanying statement of resources for 
December of each of the years named: 



1904 $285,436.97 

1908 2,574,004.90 

1912 11,228,814.56 

1916 39,805,995.24 

1919 137,900,700.30 

1920 157,464,685.08 



With its affiliated institutions, which it 
owns and controls through its Stockholders 
Auxiliary Corporation, the Bank of Italy 
represents combined resources of over 
$180,000,000. 
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New Head Office, Bank of Italy, Market, Powell 
and Eddy Streets. San Francisco 

This building will be completed early In the 
new year and will house all of the executive 
departments of the bank and the main banking 
office. It is 136 feet in height from the side- 
walk level, and is divided into seven floors, with 
a mezzanine floor in the main banking room. 
In the basement are the coin, security and 
safe deposit vaults — the latter the largest west 
of Chicago. 

Excluding the sub-basement, in which is lo- 
cated all of the machinery used in the opera- 
tion of the building, and the stairway halls, 
the building contains 77.000 square feet of 
floor space — all of which is devoted exclusively 
to banking and administrative purposes. 



ADVOCATES PACIFIC COAST MAN 
FOR CABINET 

The Coast Banker is advocating the 
selection of a Coast banker, as secretary of 



the treasury in Harding's cabinet and makes 
the following suggestions in its current num- 
ber: 

Pacific Coast states will have representation 
in the Cabinet of President Harding. They 
are entitled to it by reason of their importance 
in many ways. The party that got as big a 
vote from the Western States as did the Re- 
publican party and failed to recognize it would 
be committing a great tactical blunder. 

There are thousands of men on the Pacific 
Coast qualified to enter the President’s Cabinet. 
There are many bankers on the Pacific Coast 
qualified for the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in order to assist the President 
in making his selection we modestly refer to 
the qualifications of Frank B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Bank of California, San Francisco ; 
to H. S. McKee, vice president of the Merchants 
National Bank, Los Angeles ; to A. J. Waters, 
president of the Citizens National Bank, Los 
Angeles ; to H. M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank, Los Angeles ; to J. F. 
Sartori, president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank. Los Angeles; to J. E. Fishburn, 
president of the Merchants National Bank, Los 
Angeles; to J. A. Graves, president of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los 
Angeles ; to A. L. Mills, president of the First 
National Bank, Portland ; to J. C. Ainsworth, 
president of the United States National Bank, 
Portland ; to Edward Cookingham, president of 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland ; to N. S. 
Latimer, president of the Dexter Horton Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle; to J. W. Spangler, presi- 
dent of the Seattle National Bank, Seattle ; to 
D. W. Twohy, chairman of the board of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Company, 
Spokane; to E. T. Coman, president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Spokane ; to F. F. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Boise City Na- 
tional Bank, Boise ; to E. O. Howard, president 
of Walker Bros. Bankers, salt Lake City ; to 
Charles Burton, vice-president of the Utah 
State National Bank ; to W. H. Crocker, presi- 
dent of the Crocker National Bank; Herbert 
Fleishhacker, and Mortimer Fleishhacker, all 
of San Francisco. 

In all probability, practically every one of 
these gentlemen is so tied up to his personal 
business that he could not be prevailed upon 
to accept, but some of them possibly have their 
organizations so arranged that they could take 
the official position without neglecting the 
affairs of their institutions, in the management 
of which they are such important factors. 

W. H. Crocker would make a very compe- 
tent Secretary of the Treasury, but among his 
friends it is said that if he should accept any 
political office It would probably be the posi- 
tion of Ambassador to France. lie probably 
could have a Cabinet position if he desired. 

H. M. Robinson, president of the biggest 
banking combination in Los Angeles, has had 
a taste of public life during the war, and the 
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The new home of the Scandinavian -American Bank 
of Tacoma, Washington, now under construction 



great efficiency he showed there and in other 
places makes the people of Los Angeles feel 
that he would make an exceptionally able Cabi- 
net minister. He is a man of unusual ability 
as an administrator, and, with his great knowl- 
edge of finance, combined with his other quali- 
fications, he could not otherwise than make a 
success of the Treasury Department. 

All of those whose names are listed above 
seem to be eminently fitted for the headship of 
the Treasury Department, and we can assure 
Mr. Harding that if he will select any one of 
them he will have done much to strengthen 
his administration. 

PASADENA— LOS ANGELES BANK 
MERGER 

The merger of the Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena and the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Pasadena with the Los 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, the 
stock of which is held in trust by the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, has recently been announced. The 
merger has been approved by the four 
boards of directors. The necessary steps to 
obtain the approval of the respective stock- 
holders of the four banks are now being 
taken. 

The aggregate resources of the two Los 
Angeles banks concerned, under the call of 
the Comptroller of the Currency on No- 
vember 15 last, were $121,503,637.85, while 
the total resources of the Union banks of 
Pasadena under the same call, equalled 
$12,213,720.33, giving aggregate resources 
through the merger as of that date of $133,- 
717,358.18. 



The Union Trust and Savings Bank of 
Pasadena is the oldest savings bank in that 
city and the two Union banks form Pasa- 
dena’s largest financial institution. 

Dr. John Willis Baer, president of the 
Pasadena Union banks, under the terms of 
the merger, becomes vice-president and a 
director of the Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and managing director of the 
Pasadena banks. The present board of di- 
rectors of the Union banks will constitute 
an advisory board, of which Frank C. Bolt 
will be chairman, while H. I. Stuart will 
act as chairman of the executive committee. 
C. J. Hall, as chief trust officer, will be 
in charge of the trust department and sav- 
ings business as heretofore. W. A. Barnes 
will continue as manager of the commercial 
business, and the present personnel of junior 
officers and employees will be continued. 

Henry M. Robinson is president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

THE CALIFORNIA OIL SITUATION 

The research department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles has issued a 
very complete and interesting report on the 
California oil situation written by the bank’s 
vice-president W. W. Woods. 

HAWAIIAN PROSPERITY 

Hawaii had an exceedingly prosperous 
year, largely as a result of the high price 
of sugar, Governor C. J. McCarthy an- 
nounced in his annual report made public 
recently.. 

Savings bank deposits jumped tremen- 
dously with an increase of approximately 
50 per cent., to $15,807,778. Federal 
internal revenue receipts of $11,927,545 were 
the largest in history, showing an increase 
of more than 100 per cent. Exports and 
imports exceeded those of any previous 
year by almost $30,000,000, with an aggre- 
gate of $168,063,451, imports amounting to 
$63,283,647 and exports $104,779,804. 

As a proof of the rapid development of 
the islands’ commerce. Governor McCarthy 
says the gross tonnage of all vessels ar- 
riving was 5,430,976, an increase of 1,970,- 
771 tons. 

The revenues of the territory would be 
greatly increased by the Hawaiian rehabili- 
tation bill, now before the United States 
Senate after passage by the House, accord- 
ing to Governor McCarthy, but if defeated 
it would be necessary to increase the local 
taxes. 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tysox 

F ROM the banking standpoint the year 
has been marked by the fact that the 
peak of the period of deflation has been 
reached and passed and already important 
strides are being taken in the direction of 
readjustment. The outlook for the early 
months of 1921 is for unsettled conditions 
in trade and industry with retail business 
seeking a new basis on which to stabilize 
and manufacturing faced with the necessity 
of reducing costs — unemployment is general 
in industrial centres and the number of 
failures reported is much above the normal. 
However, so far as the financial crisis is 
concerned it may be regarded as passed. 
It came at the tirfie of the harvesting of the 
crop when the banks had concentrated their 
resources for the movement of the export- 
able agricultural surplus — largely wheat 
from western Canada — and the falling mar- 
ket created a situation in which farmers 
were reluctant to take their losses. It was 
at this time that the movement of Canadian 
wheat into the United States solved a rather 
difficult problem. 

The successful way in which the banks 
are bringing about deflation is indicated in 
the government statement of the chartered 
institutions. During the month of Novem- 
ber there was the most pronounced indica- 
tion of deflation yet reported in the reduc- 
tion of current loans in Canada by about 
$47,500,000. This followed a reduction of 
about $12,000,000 in October. At the same 
time there was a reduction in November of 
$24,000,000 in commercial loans outside 
Canada, following a decline of $8,800,000 in 
the previous month. This indicates a total 
reduction of current loans in two months 
of more than $72,000,000. 

An increase of more than $20,000,000 in 
savings deposits was another favorable fea- 
ture of the November statement Savings 
deposits are now $154,000,000 larger than a 
year ago, but demand deposits are $42,000,- 
000 lower. Total deposits in Canada at 
$1,978,000,000 are still $112,000,000 larger 
than a year ago and compare with current 



loans in Canada of $1,358,000,000, which are 
up $168 500,000 compared with November, 
1919. Deposits outside Canada are nearly 
$93,000,000 larger than a year ago, while 
loans are up only $20,000,000. These de- 
posits total $352,000,000 as compared with 
loans of only $170,000,000, which shows that 
while Canadian banks are being criticised 
for going into foreign fields they are actu- 
ally doing so to the advantage of Canadian 
borrowers. 

The statement of liabilities also has an- 
other important indication of deflation in 
the reduction of nearly $15,000,000 in circu- 
lation and $24,000,000 in loans from the 
government on legals; circulation is down 
to $3,200,000 as compared with a year ago 
and advances from the government have 
been cut by more, than $214,000,000— from 
$350,000,000 to $136,000,000. Total assets of 
the banks, being reduced by $38,000,000 dur- 
ing the month, also reflect deflation; total 
assets are now about $17,000,000 less than 
a year ago. 

C. A. Bogert, president of the Canadian 
Bankers Association, in a New Year mes- 
sage emphasizes the important steps to- 
ward financial reconstruction made during 
the year. However, he advises caution as 
the period of difficulty has not yet been al- 
together passed. He does not look for 
easier money until the summer of 1921, 
when the funds from this season’s crop 
will have been distributed and the effects 
of deflation will be in more general evidence. 
The banks, according to Mr. Bogert, have 
l>een giving special consideration to the 
financing of agricultural production with 
the result that there has been an increase 
of approximately $90,000,000 in bank loans 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
while speculative loans for non-productive 
purposes have been discouraged for months. 

Judging from the annual statements of 
various banks now being presented to their 
shareholders a very satisfactory and profit- 
able year has been experienced. Reference 
has already been made here to the Bank of 
Montreal report. It has been followed by 
reports of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
the" Royal Bank, the Bank of Hochelaga, 
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Bank of Toronto and Union Bank of Can- 
ada. 

The Bank of Commerce made a new high 
record for earnings with profits of $3,306,- 
244 representing 22.04 per cent, on capital 
and 10.5 per cent, on investment. A divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, with 1 per cent, bonus 
was paid. Bank premises were reduced by 
$500,000 written off. Assets of $480,760,000 
showed an increase of $1,116,419. Current 
loans were increased by $17,925,602, and call 
loans abroad by $9,420,048, while govern- 
ment loans were cut down by $33,763,822 
and holdings of public securities — including 
British Treasury bills — by $9,109,916. 

The report of the Royal showed profits 
of $4,253,649, compared with $3,423,264 in 
the previous year. Assets totalled $594,670,- 
013, a remarkable growth when compared 
with $198,299,123 in 1915. Current loans in 
Canada were increased by $40,487,891 and 
the current loans outside Canada by $12,- 
463,939. Holdings of specie were increased 
by $22,869,962 and call loans abroad by 
$11,150,243. Holdings of Government se- 
curities were reduced by $32,515,425 and of 
public securities by $12,000,416. Savings 
deposits were increased by $72,222,910, but 
demand deposits fell off by $10,659,679. 

The Bank of Toronto showed a small in- 
crease in profits at $1,017,371, representing 
20.34 per cent, on capital and 8.6 per cent, 
on investment; 12 per cent, was paid in divi- 
dends. Total assets of $5,465,229 were some- 
what lower. Current loans were increased 
by $2,864,447, and holdings of dominion 
notes by $2,815,635. Loans on Government 
securities were reduced by $7,643,010 on 
public securities by $2,370,376 and call loans 
in Canada by $1,319,127. Savings deposits 
increased by $8,928,165 but demand deposits 
were cut by $14,483,276. 

The Union bank statement was not accom- 
panied by a statement of profit and loss 
but. this will appear later. The interesting 
feature of the balance sheet was a reduc- 
tion of $16,679,371 in current loans which 
was accompanied by some contraction in to- 
tal assets. A new item of $10,732,755, be- 
ing demand loans on grain, explained how 
the bank had employed its increased avail- 
able funds. A new item of $7,648,176 for 
municipal loans was also interesting in the 
same connection. Call loans in Canada were 
increased but call loans abroad were cur- 
tailed. 

The Bank of Hochelaga showed some- 
what reduced total assets at $75,693,920. 
Profits of $649,739 showed a substantial in- 
crease over $611,105 for the previous year. 
An increase of $10,452,077 in current loans 



and contraction of $6,174,726 in holdings of 
Government securities indicate the trend of 
developments in the bank’s business. 



BANK CLEARINGS FOR 1920 



Clearings at the various bank clearing- 
houses in Canada in 1920 totalled over $20,- 
000,000,000 or about $3,500,000,000 more 
than for 1919 and about $6,500,000,000 more 
than in 1918. Following are detailed fig- 
ures: 



Montreal . . . 
Toronto 
Winnipeg . . . 
Vancouver . . 

Ottawa 

Calgary .... 
Hamilton . . . 

Quebec 

Edmonton . . 

Regina 

Halifax 

London 

St. John .... 
Victoria .... 
Saskatoon . . 
Windsor .... 
Moose Jaw. . 
Brantford 
Lethbridge . . 
Sherbrooke .. 
Fort William. 
Kitchener . . . 
Peterboro . . . 
Brandon .... 
New West- 
minister . . 
Medicine Hat 
Prince Albert 



1920 

$7,109,189,038 

5,410.214,802 

3,015,704,299 

867,901,614 

515.006,228 

438,073.277 

380,733.960 

364.589.361 

294.873.361 
231 .070.268 
254,677.402 
192.157.969 
176.671.887 
145.707.146 

118.503.076 

171.282.076 
94.584,910 
76.113,949 
45.989.987 
64,046,860 
48,071,033 
61.600.500 
50.639,788 
41.398.339 

36.435,337 

27.808.580 

23.976.238 



1919 

$6,251,781,893 

4,251,644.303 

2.316,724,063 

654,913,208 

472,691,921 

355,011.589 

306,360,966 

290,983,483 

233,660,784 

218,898,989 

241.200.194 

164.126.856 

151.319.093 

123.351,345 

105.886,584 

95.791,923 

86,447,626 

58,087,707 

38,179.536 

49.576,864 

41.757.192 

48,485.095 

41,376.004 

36.922.771 

29.023,983 

24,317,000 

21.474,164 



Total ...$20,257,021,285 $16,709,995,136 



NATIONAL CITY COMPANY TO HAVE 
CANADIAN ADVISORY BOARD 

An important development in the Cana- 
dian investment situation is the announce- 
ment recently made that the National City 
Company. Ltd., is to have a purely Cana- 
dian advisory board that will act in close 
association with the company in the pur- 
chase and distribution of Canadian securi- 
ties. 

The composition of this board from among 
men of the highest standing in banking and 
other financial and industrial circles, consti- 
tutes at once their own recognition of the 
importance of the work they have assumed 
as well as a guarantee that the services they 
will be called on to perform will be of the 
utmost advantage to Canada. This rather 
unique group is composed as follows: 

Rt. Hon. Lord Shaughnessv, K.C.V.O., 
Montreal, chairman; Sir Lomer Gouin, 
K.C.M.G., Montreal and Quebec; M. Che- 
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valier, Montreal; Lt.-Col. Herbert Molson, 
C.M.G., M.C., Montreal; Sir John Aird, To- 
ronto; Edson L. Pease, Montreal; W. N. 
Tilley, K. C., Toronto; Sir Augustus Man- 
ton, Winnipeg. 

The chairmanship of this advisory board 
attaches with peculiar fitness to Lord 
'Shaughnessy, whose name is not alone asso- 
ciated with an important period in C.P.R. 
development, first as president and later as 
chairman of the board, but also with the 
directorate of the Bank of Montreal. He 
lias long since become a national figure, es- 
teemed for his broad statesmanlike veiws, 
and is a recipient in a marked degree of 
public confidence. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, after laying down the 
duties of the Premiership of Quebec Prov- 
ince at the close of fifteen years of unusual- 
ly progressive administration, has been 
■eagerly welcomed to membership in such 
boards as that of the Bank of Montreal, 
und the Laurentide Company, and the ad- 
visory board of the National City Company, 
Ltd., henceforth will have the benefit of his 
wide experience and practical viewpoint. 

Martial Chevalier, general manager of the 
Credit Foncier and Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, is a cultured Parisian with 
strong Canadian sympathies, who over a pe- 
riod of many years has become familiar with 
business conditions not only in Eastern but 
Western Canada. 

Lt.-Col. Herbert Molson is a member of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Mon- 
treal and of the Royal Trust Company, and 
has wide connections in many commercial 
•directions. 

Sir John Aird is the vice-president and 



general manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and a banker of recognized out- 
standing ability, who is in particularly close 
touch with business conditions in all parts 
of Canada. 

Edson L. Pease, managing director of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, and lately president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association, is one 
of the most esteemed of Canadian bankers. 
His name is associated not only with the 
development of his own bank in Canada, 
but with the building up of a strong organi- 
zation in foreign countries that has provided 
this bank with large sums for Canadian de- 
velopment, and has reacted very materially 
in the establishment of reciprocal trade re- 
lations with those countries. 

In W. N. Tilley, K.C., the board has a 
keen legal mind, for he is recognized as one 
of the most eminent of Canadian counsel, 
who has served as Canadian representative 
before several international tribunals such 
as that dealing with the Alaska boundaries 
question, and at present is acting for the 
Dominion Government in the Grand Trunk 
arbitration proceedings. 

Sir Augustus Nanton is vice-president of 
the Dominion Bank and as senior member 
of the firm of Osier, Hammond & Nanton 
of Winnipeg, holds an outstanding place in 
financial circles of Western Canada. 

The National City Company in 1916 took 
over the bond department of the National 
City Bank of New York. This bank was 
founded in 1819, and at the time of its most 
recent statement November 15, 1990, had 
assets amounting to $1,036,071,960. The 
company has some 10,000 miles of private 
telegraph wires and has offices in more than 
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fifty of the principal centres of the world, 
including London and cities in other Euro- 
pean countries, and Japan. 

It was in December, 1918, that the man- 
ager for Canada, Norman L. C. Mather, 
joined the company and in January follow- 
ing the Canadian head office was opened in 
Montreal with H. P. Thornhill appointed lo- 
cal manager. The Toronto office was opened 
in February with H. W. Murray in charge. 

The opening of the Canadian field was 
done with the two-fold purpose of distribut- 
ing in Canada some of the more active se- 
curities that originated in the United States, 
and also of purchasing Canadian securities 
and developing a market for them not only 
in the United States, but in many other 
centres where the company was operating. 
For some time past the restrictions imposed 
by the Canadian Government on the pur- 
chase of securities of other countries, com- 
bined with the effective bar imposed by the 
difference in exchange, have compelled the 
company for the most part to limit its ac- 
tivities to the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties of Canadian origin. As a supply of 
capital for the development of Canadian en- 
terprise for some years to come obviously 
will depend to a great extent on the open- 
ings provided for United States investment, 
the services that the National City Company 
will be able to render with its huge organi- 
zation, and widespread connections through- 
out the largest cities of the United States 
as well as other countries, will be appreci- 
ated. At the outset of this period it was 
determined to secure the co-operation ot 
these tried Canadian leaders to provide ad- 
vice and direction to the employment of ex- 
perience and capital on the part of the h{a- 
tional City Company. By this means Vfhe 
purchase and distribution of Canadian se- 
curities will be carried on to the highest ad- 
vantage of this country in this stage of its 
post-war development. 

NEW STIRLING BANK BRANCHES 

During the past year the Stirling Bank 
of Canada has opened fifteen new branches. 
Following is a list of the new branches, all 
in Ontario, and their managers: 

BARRIE W. A. Sawtell 

AURORA A. M. Kirkwood 

CRAIG HURST T. E. Brett 

GOLDEN LAKE R. C. Cameron 

LAKEFIELD R. W. Douglas 

LANSING W. A. Young, Actg. 

MINESING W. L. Bishop 

NEWTONBROOK J. B. Thompson, Actg. 

NORWOOD J. H. Hurtle 

PHELPSTON W. E. C. Jones 

QUEENSVILLE H. S. Ivey 

RICHMOND HILL M. Morden 

ST. WILLIAMS R. E. Nevlson 

VARNA W. T. Maize. Actg. 

WILNO G. C. Garvin, Actg. 



CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
REPORT 

Net profits for the year ending November 
30, 1920, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
were $3,306,243.97, to which should be added 
$1,427,735.40 carried forward from the pre- 
vious year, making a total of $4,733,979.37. 
This has been appropriated as follows: 

Dividends Nos. 132, 133, 134 and 

135, at 12 per cent, per annum. $1,800,000.00 



Bonus of 1 per cent., payable De- 
cember 1 150,000.00 

Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment taxes and tax on bank- 
note circulation 350,000.00- 

Written off bank premises 500,000.00 

Transferred to Pension Fund 150,000.00 

Balance carried forward 1,783,979.37 



$4,788,979.37 

Some of the principal items in the bank’s 
statement as of November 30 are as follows: 



Total assets $480,760,624.51 

Notes In circulation 30,716,914.68- 

Deposits not bearing interest. . 108,813,028412 

Deposits bearing interest 285,065,493.05 

Gold and silver coin current on 

hand 15,992,107.21 

Gold deposited In central gold 

reserves 6,500,000.00- 

Dominlon notes on hand 35,388,710.25 

Dominion notes deposited in 

Central Gold Reserves 10,000,000.00- 

Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment securities, not ex- 
ceeding market value 13,101,556.80* 

British, Foreign and Colonial 
public securities and Cana- 
dian municipal securities, not 

exceeding market value 20,737,620.72 

Railway and other bonds, de- 
bentures and stocks, not ex- 
ceeding market value 6,059,204.45 

Call and Short loans (not ex- 
ceeding 30 days) in Canada 
on bonds, debentures and 

stocks 21,434,844.02- 

Call and short loans (not ex- 
ceeding 30 days) elsewhere 

than in Canada 34,274,934.06- 

Other current loans and dis- 
counts In Canada (less re- 
bate of interest) 231,114,772.74 

Other current loans and dis- 
count elsewhere than in 
Canada (less rebate of in- 
terest) 26.863.226.72 



SIR VINCENT MEREDITH ON THET 
CANADIAN SITUATION 

Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., president of 
the Bank of Montreal, in his address at the 
annual meeting took the occasion to review 
the general business and bank situation In. 
Canada. He said in part: 

The year just closed has been a difficult one 
for bankers, but the progress we have made 
and the results we are able to show will, I 
feel sure, prove satisfactory to our sharehold- 
ers. 

An overwhelming demand for credit has 
taxed resources to the utmost. Following a 
period of excessive prices and inflated curren- 
cies characteristic of war times, the country 
is now in the midst of the process of read- 
justment. It has been difficult to make pro- 
ducers, merchants and others carrying heavy 
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stocks, who have grown accustomed to high 
prices, accept the inevitable by recognizing the 
fact that it is futile to attempt to overcome 
natural laws and to realize that economic con- 
ditions, which no artificial means can alter 
alone are the cause of price decline. The de- 
mand for intervention through Government 
control is still insistent in some quarters. 
Canada alone cannot control world-wide con- 
ditions. and it is idle to turn to the Govern- 
ment for relief from falling prices. This ap- 
plies to wheat as well as to other commodities. 

The necessity for financing foreign trade has 
come very closely home, and pending an inter- 
national working scheme, I feel it would be 
well for Canada to move locally. I am still of 
the opinion that a corporation to foster for- 
eign trade so as to keep our factories busy 
and give employment to labor is desirable and 
sooner or later must be launched. If export 
trade can be revived it will solve many of our 
difficulties. 

The action of the Minister of Finance in 
calling upon all dealers to refrain for the 
present from purchasing Canadian securities 
held abroad, for the purpose of conserving the 
country’s resources, has met with criticism 
abroad as well as from some quarters at home. 
Nevertheless, the Minister, In view of the enor- 
mous trade balance against Canada, has wisely 
pursued the policy decided upon. 

Canada to-day has a very large National 
Railway System which is being operated at a 
heavy loss, thereby increasing the load of an 
already heavily tax-burdened coimtry. Sooner 
or later some means must be found to relieve 
the situation. Some confidently believe that 
by proper public administration of the lines, 
deficits can be cut down. My own view is that 
the proper solution will be found if the Gov- 
ernment, at the earliest feasible time, divests 
Itself of ownership and operation of the roads 
and places them under corporate control upon 
terms fair to the country and upon conditions 
that will ensure the service for which the 
construction of the lines was undertaken. 

To sum up. the situation in Canada at pres- 
ent. as I view it, is that while there does not 
appear to be any cause for apprehension, there 
is every reason for the exercise of the utmost 
measure of caution. 

Happily. Canada is well buttressed on many 
sides, and the exercise of prudence and sa- 
gacity should enable her to meet the shock of 
falling prices, restricted credits and deflated 
currency, without serious impairment of her 
commercial and financial vitality. 

TO ESTABLISH PROVINCIAL BANKS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

According to an announcement by John 
Hart, Provincial Minister of Finance, pro- 
vincial banks are to be established in Brit- 
ish Columbia in order to promote the busi- 
ness and industry of the province rather 
than to allow capital to be attracted from 
the province to Eastern points. It is stated 
that the provincial financial policy will in- 
clude establishment of a capital reserve 
fund in which moneys from the sale of 
natural resources must be placed. This 
fund, ever cumulative, is to be loaned out 
at a reasonable interest, he said, for the 
development of the province. 



BANK OF TORONTO’S STATEMENT 

Net profits of the Bank of Toronto for 
the year ending November 30, 1920, were 
$1,01 7371 M* to which should be added 



$793,983.03 carried forward from the pre- 
vious year, making a total of $1,811354.97 
which was appropriated as follows: 



Dividend No. 154, 3 per cent $150,000.00 

Dividend No. 155, 3 per cent 150,000.00 

Dividend No. 156. 3 per cent 150,000.00 

Dividend No. 157, 3 per cent 150,000.00 

Reserved for taxes 100,000.00 

Transferred to officers’ pension 

fund 25,000.00 

Written off bank premises 100,000.00 

Carried forward to next year. . . . 986,354.27 



$1,811,354.27 

The bank’s statement of condition as of 
November 30, follows: 

LIABILITIES 



Notes In circulation..; $8,497,128.00 

Deposits bearing Interest, in- 
cluding interest accrued to 

date of statement 62,542,753.81 

Deposits not bearing interest. 18,615,133.48 

Balances due to other banks 

in Canada 243,812.85 

Balances due to banks and 
banking correspondents in 
the United Kingdom and for- 
eign countries 1,497,933.95 

Quarterly dividend, payable 

December 1, 1920 150,000.00 

Dividends unpaid 1,088.00 

Acceptances under letters of 

credit 285,685.57 

Capital paid up 5,000,000.00 

Rest 6,000,000.00 

Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count carried forward 986,354.27 



$103,819,889.93 

ASSETS 

Gold and silver coin current.. $1,006,761.22 

Dominion notes held 13,065,125.00 

Deposit in the central gold 

reserves 4,500,000.00 

Deposit with the Minister for 
the purposes of the circula- 
tion fund 254,834.65 

Notes of other banks 751,616.55 

Cheques on other banks 6,026,559.70 

Balances due by banka and 
banking correspondents else- 
where than in Canada 790,811.63 

Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment securities, not ex- 
ceeding market value 5,231,801.22 

Canadian municipal securities 
and British, foreign and colo- 
nial public securities other 

than Canadian 7,465,486.23 

Railway and other bonds, de- 
bentures and stocks, not ex- 
ceeding market value 711,237.16 

Call and Short (not exceed- 
ing thirty days) loans in 
Canada, on bonds, debentures 

and stocks 2,217,415.90 

Call and Short (not exceed- 
ing thirty days) loans else- 
where than in Canada 1,000,000.00 

Other current loans and dis- 
counts in Canada (less re- 
bate of Interest. $233.4351.. 56,753,148.13 

Overdue debts (estimated loss 

provided for) 193,035.50 

Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit, as per con- 
tra 285,685.57 

Bank premises, at not more 
than cost, less amounts writ- 
ten off 3,566,371.47 



$103,819,889.93 
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CANADIAN INCOME TAX 

The Crown Trust Company of Montreal 
has just issued the fourth edition of their 
booklet on the Canadian income tax. This 
booklet is very highly regarded in the Do- 
minion and contains information which is 
exceedingly valuable to individuals filing Ca- 
nadian tax returns. The company still has 
a number of copies for free distribution to 
those interested. 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA HAS 
RECORD YEAR 

The annual report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada shows an increase in deposits dur- 
ing the past fiscal year of $61,500,000, or 
from $393,554,156 on November 30, 1919, to 
$455,017,386 on November 30, 1990.. Fred- 
erick T. Walker of the New York office of 
the bank in making the report public 
pointed out that this annual statement was 
the best in the history of the bank. The 
growing importance of the Royal Bank of 
Canada in international trade is indicated 
by an increase of over $49,000,000 in de- 
posits elsewhere than in Canada. These de- 
posits continue to be largely in excess of 
the commercial loans outside the Dominion, 
totalling $164,106,090 as against commer- 
cial loans, elsewhere than in Canada, which 
amounted to $109,674,910. 

Current loans in Canada increased to 
$183,747,409 as compared with $143,959,518 
last year, a gain of more than $40,000,000, 
the increase being looked upon as evidence 
of the steady expansion of Canadian trade 
and industry as the bank’s business is wide- 
spread and, therefore, affords a good index 
of the state of the country, being carried 
on through more than 600 branches across 
the Dominion. An indication of the fact 
that Canadians have been adding steadily 
to their savings in the readjustment period 
is supplied by the fact that the bank showed 
a gain of more than $70,000,000 in savings 
deposits, these increasing from $959,465,169 
to $331,688,078 during the year. The bank’s 
earnings for the year are reported as 



$4,953,649, compared with $3,493,964 for the 
preceding year. There was an addition of 
$3,134,010 to the reserve fund. Total assets 
were reported as $594,670,013. Liquid as- 
sets, given as $979,197,713 were equal to 
more than 50 per cent, of the liabilities to 
the public, while actual cash on hand and 
in banks was shown to be more than 30 per 
cent of the public liabilities. 

The principal figures shown by the bank’s 
statement as of November 30, 1990, in com- 
parison with those of the previous year are 
as follows: 



1920 1919 



Total assets. ..... .$594,670,013 

Liquid assets 279,197,713 

Deposits not bearing 

interest 123,329,308 

Deposits bearing in- 
terest 331,688,078 

Capital stock 20,134,010 

Reserve fund ...... 20,134,010 

Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Govern- 
ment securities... 12,808,172 
Canadian municipal 
securities and 
British, foreign & « 

Colonial public se- 
curities o t he r 
than Canadian... 21,400,126 
Balance due by 

banks 37,044,311 

Current loans in 

Canada 183,747,409 

Current loans else- 
where than in 

Canada 102.674,210 

Coin current 17,910,122 

Dominion notes.... 26,727,403 

U. S. currency 27,181,668 

Deposit in central 
gold reserves 23,500,000 



$533,647,084 

273,908,862 

134,088,987 

259,465.169 

17,000,000 

17,000,000 



45,323,598 



33,400,542 

18,118,426 

143,259,516 



90,210,271 

17,653,879 

26,735,724 

8,746,805 

24,500,000 



UNION BANK OF CANADA 

The annual report of the Union Bank of 
Canada presented at the annual meeting of 
the bank, January 10, in Winnipeg, indi- 
cated that the earnings during the year 
ended November 30, 1990, were $1,603,849. 

So far as the general statement of the 
bank is concerned, marked improvement 
was shown during the year in the volume 
of the bank’s quick assets. This improve- 
ment was largely a reflection of the con- 
traction of current loans for commercial 
purposes and the segregation in the state- 
ment of the item of $10,739,755 for “De- 
mand Loans in Canada secured by grain,” 
which is, of course, absolutely liquid. The 
bank’s commercial loans in Canada de- 
creased during the year approximately 
$6,000,000, or if this new item of loans 
against grain is not added to current loans, 
over $16,000,000. 

The statement shows quick assets of $89,- 
903,563 against liabilities to the public of 
$151,996,785, or 54.3 per cent as compared 
with 49.6 per cent last year, which clearly 
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demonstrates the conservative policy of the 
institution during a period of unprecedented 
and world-wide expansion. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the commer- 
cial loans of the Canadian banks as a whole 
are approximately $170,000,000 greater in 
November, 1920, than they were during the 
previous year. 

The statement also shows an increase of 
over $1,200,000 in interest-bearing deposits, 
which comparatively small increase is due 
mainly to the inability of the farmers to 
market their wheat. 

LECTURES FOR BANKERS 

Several hundred of the bank men of Mon- 
treal, from general managers down, are 
attending weekly lectures in connec- 
tion with the Bankers* Extension Courses 
of McGill University. This is a new 
idea in the line of the education of bank 
employees in Montreal, although in Toronto 
there is a course of lectures carried on by 
the Toronto Bankers Educational Associa- 
tion. 

The plan took its form first in the Royal 
Bank, where arrangements were begun for a 
series of lectures for the staff of this bank 
alone, but when the matter was discussed 
with the authorities of McGill, it was re- 
ceived so cordially that it was determined to 
place everything in the hands of the Univer- 
sity and secure the support of other banks. 
This has been manifest to such an extent 
that the question of quarters has become an 
important one, and a rigid adherence must 
be made to the original proposal to limit 
the course to bank men and those connected 
with trust and loan companies, although a 
number of requests to be* allowed to join 
have come from staffs of other financial in- 
stitutions. 

CANADA’S INDUSTRIES 

The marked change which the war pro- 
duced in the relative importance of agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits in Canada is 
illustrated in a study, “The Dominion of 
Canada,” by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. 

Comparatively tables of exports before 
the war and after indicate, according *to the 
study, that on March 31, 1919, Canada’s for- 
eign trade had reached the position where 
manufactured articles represented 45 per 
cent of the total exports and agricultural 
products 22 per cent. This was a complete 
reversal of the relative proportions of these 
products exported in 1914. 



The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 

HONOLULU. HAWAII 
Cable Address. "Bankoh** 

Capital. Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $1.«8«,000 

Total Resources 11.094.SSS 

C. H. Cooke. Pres. 

B. D. Tenney. Vice-Prea 
Roxor Damon. Cashier. 

Enoashmeat of Letters of Credit through 
cloee connections on sack Island, eolleetloats 
promptly exeentsd. 



The following table gives the details of the 
transition: 



1914 1919 



Total Exports ..1431,000,000 
Agricultural 

Products 198,000,000 

Per Cent. 

Agriculture . . 46.9 

Manufacturers . . 67,000,000 

Per Cent. 

Manufacturers 13.2 



11,216,000,000 

271.000. 000 
22.3 

565.000. 000 
45.6 



Canada, prior to 1914, was making great 
strides in manufacturing development but 
the Bankers Trust Company reaches the con- 
clusion that the war brought about, much 
earlier than otherwise would have been the 
case, the change from a status where agri- 
culture predominated to one where manu- 
facturing industries are of greater impor- 
tance. 

In 1900 the output of Canadian manufac- 
tures amounted to $480,000,000. Ten years 
later the amount was $1,165,975,000, or al- 
most 150 per cent, greater. In 1915 the 
value of output was $1,381,547,000, and in 
1918 it had risen to $3,451,000,000. Between 
1910 and 1919 the value of Canada’s agri- 
cultural products increased from $663,000,- 
000 to $1,975,000,000. 

“The rate of acceleration in manufac- 
tures,” says the bank, “may be regarded as 
abnormal, having been greatly stimulated by 
the need of supplies for the army and of 
munitions. Yet undoubtedly the manufac- 
turing industries of Canada are firmly es- 
tablished upon the secure basis of ample 
supplies of the principal raw materials, of 
cheap water power, and of a high degree of 
mechanical and managing skill. The im- 
petus given by the war necessities to manu- 
facturing will not be lost, but will prove to 
be one of the most important developments 
of the period. 

“Probably to-day there are employed in 
Canadian manufacturing pursuits at least a 
third more people than were so employed 
before the war, while some 2,000,000 people, 
or 25 per cent, of the population, are said 
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to be directly or indirectly dependent upon 
manufacturing industries for their living. 

“Unquestionably the predominant relation 
of manufactures to agriculture will be a 
constantly widening one with lapse of time. 



However, it will not be because agriculture 
will be actually of less importance, for agri- 
culture and its kindred activities will al- 
ways be one of the fundamental resources 
of Canada.” 



m 



Holidays Throughout the World 



r Jp HERE will be only 88 days, ex- 
clusive of Sundays, during the 
year 1921, when some country some- 
where in the world is not celebrating 
a holiday of one sort or another. Even 
this small number of world-wide work- 
ing days will be reduced by advances 
to other days of celebrations which 
would otherwise fall on Sundays. 
Moreover there will be further absten- 
tions from toil for religious and other 
festivals not recognized as holidays by 
governments or banks but which never- 
theless will be participated in by many 
thousand men and women. Of all 
countries Turkey is most given to the 
keeping of holidays, there being twenty- 
six days in the year, when special cele- 
brations are held. Scotland, with only 
five holidays, is the most thrifty country 
of its time. 

These and a multitude of other facts 
concerning the times and customs of 
all peoples are contained in the fourth 
edition of Bank and Public Holidays 
Throughout the World, the annual pub- 
lication of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, which has just been 
issued for the year 1921. 

As in previous editions this book is 
divided into two parts. Part I con- 
tains the chronological list, in the usual 
calendar arrangement, with the names 
of the States, countries and colonies in 
which there is a holiday printed under 
the date on which the actual observance 
will take place. Part II comprises an 
alphabetical list of the principal coun- 
tries and colonies of the world, includ- 
ing the sub-divisions of Australia and 
the States of the American Union, with 
the dates and names of holidays which 



will be celebrated in each one during 
the ensuing year. 

In presenting the current volume of 
bank and public holidays, now general- 
ly recognized as the standard authority 
on the subject, the company says: 

“The world is still too much distract- 
ed by the manifold problems incident 
to readjustment to the profound 
changes resulting from the war to de- 
vote much attention to the matter of 
holidays. Surprisingly few countries 
have, as yet, set apart dates commemo- 
rating any of the events connected with 
the great conflict or its close. The 
present issue of bank and public holi- 
days, therefore, contains relatively few 
changes in the holidays of the various 
countries and colonies, although many 
new lists have -been added. For the 
new republics in central Europe now 
having diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives in the United States, and 
well-established banking connections 
here, the lists given in this edition are 
practically official. On the other hand, 
it is still impossible to secure authentic 
information regarding the holidays ac- 
tually being observed in the vast regions 
formerly comprised within the Russian 
Empire. 

“In this edition the footnotes under 
the different countries, colonies and 
States have been materially amplified 
and brought up-to-date, and will be 
found to contain much interesting in- 
formation regarding the holidays ob- 
served in each locality. Particular 
pains have been taken to ascertain and 
summarize briefly the facts relative to 
the observance of election day as a legal 
holiday in the United States and its 
possessions. 
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What Has Happened to Business 



W HEN one looks back upon the recent history of the course 
of business in this country, there is seen to be no mystery 
whatever about it. We have gone through exactly the 
same experience which was to be expected. Those engaged in the 
production and sale of goods found during the war that there was 
an almost unlimited demand for goods, irrespective of price. They 
naturally took all the profits they could get. Labor did the same. 
The mistake was made in thinking that this demand, with little 
regard to price, would continue indefinitely into the peace era. 
That such would not, and indeed could not, be the case, ought to 
have been foreseen. With the end of the war the demands of 
governments slackened, and it had been from this source that the 
most urgent necessities for goods arose while the war lasted. There 
was thus thrown upon the markets a large surplus of products 
heretofore going to war purposes in one way or another. Pro- 
ducers, dealers and labor all seemed to think that the public, ac- 
customed to high prices because of the war, would complacently 
continue to pay them indefinitely. Acting on this belief, they not 
only maintained prices and wages at the war levels, but marked 
them up quite materially after the signing of the armistice. But 
the mounting costs of everything began first to attract public atten- 
tion and later to provoke resentment. Not only had the enormous 
stimulus of the war demands on the part of governments been 
withdrawn, and the products thus released made available for gen- 
eral consumption, but millions of laborers either engaged in military 
service or in producing war materials or goods used by the armies 
of the world, returned home to work on the farms and in the fac- 
tories. From being consumers merely, the military forces became 
again producers as well. 

Smarting as they were under the long-continued application of 
high prices, and having at least a partial understanding of what was 
going on, the public gradually quit buying at the high prices, or 
at least limited their purchases to the more necessary articles. 
Contemporary with this “buyers’ strike” was a realization on 
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the part of the Federal Reserve Board that the rate of credit expan- 
sion was becoming dangerous, and the action taken to impose a 
check. The situation was further complicated by a rise in dollar 
exchange to an extent which greatly reduced the ability of foreign 
countries to buy American goods. Manufacturers found a rather 
sudden shrinking in both the domestic and foreign demand. 

Particularly with reference to our domestic situation, we have 
again had enforced upon us the very simple lesson that, in the long 
run, large volume business depends upon the willingness of cus- 
tomers to buy at the price asked. Under normal conditions the 
same rule holds good in foreign trade, namely, that you must pro- 
duce the kind of goods your customer wants, and at the price he 
is willing to pay. 

Both capital and labor can profit by studying the real meaning 
of the present situation. From it they may take no resolution to 
exercise greater forbearance in the future should a like opportunity 
arise, but they may gather strength that will enable them to bear 
with more composure the discomforts arising out of their own 
cupidity. 

* 



Our Future Debt Policy 

A S a step in the direction of easing the present heavy burden 
l. of taxation, Congress may be expected to listen with favor 
to proposals for a general “refunding” of the outstanding war 
debt. As Secretary Houston pointed out in his annual report, this 
debt is already in a form which does not call for refunding. What 
the proposal really amounts to is the substitution of long-term and 
higher rate bonds for those now outstanding. It would be, as the 
Secretary says, a practical perpetuation of the war debt. The 
Secretary also opposes the scheme on the ground that it would 
substantially represent a bonus to capital invested in the war loans. 

At the time these loans were floated by extraordinary expedients 
there were many who regarded the interest rate as lower than the 
then prevailing market warranted. The reply was made, in a some- 
what lofty manner, that our people were not thinking of the interest 
rate, but were buying the bonds from patriotic motives. This was 
true enough at the time; but when the patriotic fervor died out, the 
bonds speedily fell to a point which showed their investment status. 
Some of them can now be bought to yield nearly seven per cent. 

It would seem that fairness to the large number of holders of 
the bonds in small amounts should have prompted the fixing of 
a rate high enough in the first instance to maintain the bonds at 
somewhere near par. This would have made it both more attrac- 
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five and easier for these small holders to have kept their bonds. 
But the considerations which might, and perhaps should, have 
prompted a higher rate of interest at the outset no longer obtain. 
The small holders have to a large extent already parted with their 
holdings, and the bonds have fallen in the market to a point con- 
siderably below par. If now the Government should decide to 
take up the outstanding bonds with a new issue bearing a higher 
rate, speculators would probably be the ones chiefly benefited, for 
once it became apparent that this policy was to be followed, the 
bonds would be quickly snapped up for the sake of the profit. 

Secretary Houston estimates that at the rate of redemption 
at present provided for the war debt will be paid off in about 
twenty-five years. If the sinking fund requirements were modi- 
fied, and a slower rate of reduction fixed, the payment would be 
extended over a longer period and the immediate burden of taxa- 
tion on this account correspondingly relieved. But, in the long 
run, it would be the costlier policy since there would be more inter- 
est to pay the longer the retirement of the bonds is postponed. 

The argument for postponing payment of the debt rests chiefly [ 
on the claim that since posterity will share in the gains of the | 
war, it should bear some of the cost. The views of “posterity” re- 
garding this suggestion are not obtainable. Possibly, future gen- 
erations will have their own debts to care for without paying for 
the sins of their ancestors. People who make debts ought to pay , 
them. 

But there is a much weightier reason for paying the debt as 
rapidly as can be done without crippling the country’s industry 
and trade, and that is to preserve our credit. The best way to 
maintain credit is to pay debts promptly. We can not look far 
enough into the future to say how soon we may again need to bor- 
row amounts as large as those required in the recent war. We 
might in a similar emergency again rely on the spirit of patriotism; 
but, as we have seen, bonds sold under the patriotic stimulus have 
in time to submit to the cold test of the markets. And while the 
issue of new bonds at a higher rate of interest for those now out- 
standing would probably result in a rise in the present market values 
of the outstanding bonds, the perpetuation of so large a volume of 
debt would place us in a serious position should the occasion arise for 
suddenly putting out large issues of new securities. This could be 
done only by offering an exceptionally high rate or by selling the 
new bonds at a discount. 

The obligations which the Government assumed on account of 
the war loans should be fully and promptly discharged. A case for 
giving present holders of the bonds a bonus remains to be made 
out. 
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Departures From Sound Principles in 
Banking Legislation 

C OUNSELS of perfection are never of great popularity. 
The world may be likened to a youth, intent upon having a 
joy ride, despite the warnings of age and experience. This 
reflection is induced by looking over The Bankers Magazine 
file for the year 1913, when the Federal Reserve Act was up for 
consideration. On page 243, of the September issue, for the year 
named, appears this statement: 

“There is no single question of so much moment in the estab- 
lishment of a sound banking and credit system for the United 
States as this, namely, that the reserve of every bank of discount 
shall be gold coin or a certificate representing an exact equivalent 
of gold on deposit with a responsible trustee.” 

When the Federal Reserve Law was enacted this principle was 
thrown to the winds. The banks were — not bv the original act 
but by a subsequent amendment of it — prohibited from holding 
any gold or any other kind of money as legal reserves, and were 
compelled to lend all their legal reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In the old days when the greenbacks were not fully 
secured by gold, and when the silver dollars were of less bullion 
value than their face indicated, an element of credit then entered 
into the holding of these forms of money as bank reserves, and this 
fact constituted an unsound element in the banking situation of the 
time. 

But what shall be said of the present law, which not merely 
permits part of the legal bank reserves to be in some form of 
credit, but compels all of the legal reserves to be in this form alone? 

It is not sought here to define what the emergencies of the war 
may have required in the way of providing for the expansion of 
banking credit. But it is unfortunate, if the provision in question 
was designed to meet the needs of Government financing, that it 
should also operate as it undoubtedly has done to bring about a 
tremendous inflation of prices of nearly every kind. 

No immediate or early 7 improvement in this respect can be 
hoped for, as the times are not favorable to a remodelling of our 
reserve system on scientific lines. Yet a day must come when this 
important matter will be given consideration, and we shall adopt 
sound principles. 

When the discount banks get back to a gold basis for their 
reserves, and when the management of the banking system is taken 
out of the hands of a governmental board and placed under the 
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direction of bankers, the country will have gone a long way toward 
retracing the steps it has recently made in the direction of unwise 
banking legislation. 

ft 

New Kind of Legal Tender 

A LTHOUGH gold certificates were made legal tender by the 
. Act of December 24, 1919, probably the matter had largely 
escaped attention until it was mentioned in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1920. Whatever criticisms 
might justly have been made of the greenbacks as legal tenders, 
the making of the gold certificates a legal tender can not come 
in for the same objections. At least until the Act of March 14, 1900, 
the greenbacks were only partially secured by a gold reserve, but 
after that date they gradually approximated the status of gold 
certificates. It was certainly an anomaly that the gold certificates, 
representing one hundred per cent, of gold specifically lodged with 
the Treasury for their redemption, were not a legal tender while 
the greenbacks had this quality although not protected by so large 
a percentage of gold. 

So long as the Treasury maintains the reserve against gold 
certificates at the face value of the certificates themselves, there is 
no good reason why this form of paper should not be endowed 
with the legal tender quality. The credit element in the green- 
backs rendered them objectionable for use as bank reserves, but 
since the Federal Reserve Act has made all legal reserves of na- 
tional banks to consist only of credit, this objection, though resting 
upon sound principles, can hardly longer be urged. But no such 
objection could be raised against the use of gold certificates as bank 
reserves, since they are in effect warehouse receipts for an equiva- 
lent amount of gold lodged with the Government as trustee. For 
the purposes of bank reserves they are not inferior to gold coin or 
bullion. 

The use of certificates instead of coin saves the loss from abra- 
sion, though this saving is to some extent offset by the cost of 
engraving the certificates. On the score of convenience when 
banks are making shipments of legal tender the certificates are 
much preferable to the coin. 

The Bankers Magazine several times proposed that the legal 
tender quality be conferred upon the gold certificates (see p. 514, 
issue for November, 1913) and regards this step as being in the 
nature of a convenience to the banks and the public. Besides, a 
certificate backed by one hundred per cent, in gold, with the United 
States as trustee, is so good that no hardship will be experienced 
by anybody in accepting it. 
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Increasing the Number of Taxpayers 

P ROPOSALS for revising the laws relating to Federal taxa- 
tion are numerous. Most of these suggested changes con- 
template a reduction of the taxes, though some have in mind 
a redistribution of the burden. 

In levying taxes, a principle much in favor is that the tax 
should be imposed in proportion to its ability to be borne; that 
is, the amount of tax to be paid rises as one’s wealth increases. 
Under the operation of this principle, the direct taxes laid upon 
the poor are light, those upon the well-to-do a little heavier, and 
those upon the rich heaviest of all. 

Upon the face of it there is much justice in this principle — 
that one should pay in proportion to his ability, but if carried to 
the extreme it becomes unjust in its application. Especially does 
it tend to make the average citizen indifferent about the amount 
of public expenditure incurred or the taxes thus made necessary. 
He argues that the rich pay most of the taxes anyway, so why worry 
about a matter which concerns him but little if at all. 

But the millionaires and multi-millionaires, engaged as many 
of them are in business of various kinds, are not quite so com- 
plaisant or generous as this view assumes. They do not pay all 
the taxes, even where the tax laws may have this as their object. 
A considerable part of this tax upon the rich men — all of it 
wherever possible — is passed on to the masses of the people — to 
the ultimate consumer. And generally in the process of passing 
accretions are acquired which greatly augment the amount of the 
tax as originally imposed. 

In effect, such taxes as those upon excess profits are passed on 
to the consumers with the additions indicated. So that, in the long 
run, a direct tax upon sales would be less burdensome. Further- 
more, if the tax were laid in this manner, all classes in the commu- 
nity would know that they were directly bearing a share of the 
country’s burden, and they would insist on the most prudent man- 
agement of the country’s expenditures. 

Nobody, of course, wishes to ease the taxes of the very rich or 
to impose heavier taxes upon the well-to-do and the poor; but our 
present system of taxation, while seemingly exempting those in 
the two classes last named, in reality taxes them very heavily, 
though indirectly. If they are to be taxed, it should be in a manner 
which will bring the tax home to them and thus increase their con- 
cern in the amount of revenues collected and expended. If all of 
us realize that our responsibility in paying taxes is one that can 
not be escaped, we shall not see billions voted out of the Treasury 
so unconcernedly as we have done in the past while laboring under 
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the delusion that the millionaires and multi-millionaires were pay- 
ing most of the taxes which this lavishness made necessary. 

In reality no one is so poor as to escape taxation, or the indirect 
results of it. The community would be better off if this tax were 
imposed in a way that would cause the people to understand it for 
what it is. 

* 

The War’s Compensation 

O NE of the persistent beliefs in regard to the Great War is 
that out of this tremendous conflict must finally emerge some 
benefit to mankind which will more than compensate for all 
the cost of the mighty struggle. Is this belief well founded, or 
is it but another of those numerous illusions which comprise so large 
a part of human existence? President Wilson had a noble inter- 
pretation of the awful catastrophe, which he offered for the world’s 
acceptance, only to find proof of the adage that “a prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country.” He saw in the war such 
a colossal tragedy that it must impel men to forget their differences 
and unite themselves henceforth in a solemn covenant of world- 
wide cooperation. Does the history of the recent Assembly of 
the League of Nations at Geneva afford proof that the President’s 
splendid vision is in process of fulfillment, or does the failure of the 
United States to participate in the League foreshadow its destruc- 
tion? Time will answer this question. 

Could we be assured that any such great boon to mankind as the 
President’s vision contemplated would really follow as a conse- 
quence of the war, we might be measurably reconciled to the sacri- 
fice it entailed. In the lower natural kingdoms, perpetual warfare 
seems to be the law, and much of the life that exists there is pur- 
poseless. Gray tells us of the flowers that blush unseen, and the 
gems that are borne in the ocean’s caves. But mankind, with that 
loftiness that accompanies superiority, imagines itself exempt from 
this natural law. Man considers happiness as his objective, and 
clings to the belief that by some expedient which he himself is 
capable of devising this haven of ease will ultimately be attained. 
The drama of Job takes the opposite view, that it is the aim of 
life merely to learn “how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong.” In other words, that the object of life — its entire pur- 
pose — is discipline. Could we accept this view, we need seek no 
further for a justification of the war, for it certainly administered 
to the world such disciplinary treatment as it has rarely received. 
To attempt to account for the necessity for such harsh correction 
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would be to enter too much into controversial and speculative 
realms. 

If we look at war as humanity’s great sacrifice, no reward 
should be expected, for it is the essential nature of sacrifice that it 
be without reward. 

Tile disciplinary view has much in its favor. If somewhere, 
behind the shadow, there is a Being who keeps watch above his own, 
he must not be without admiration for the sheer grit exhibited by 
those peoples who manfully shoulder the burdens of the war and 
go hopefully and resolutely about the task of repairing its awful 
destruction. 

President Wilson thought we should break the heart of the 
world by refusing to enter the League of Nations; hut, having 
home the burden of this great war, the world refuses to be heart- 
broken by the prospect of others equally destructive. 

But the war may hold no compensation whatever. Its results 
.1 may be nothing. All its apparent gains to the victors may prove 
I empty. This may set people thinking, and they may in the coming 
If years, looking back upon this awful record, seriously ask them- 
I selves, cui bono? 

* 

The Basis of International Understanding 

A TTEMPTS to get the nations of the world together com- 
_ monly start out on the assumption that existing difficulties 
are chiefly due to a failure on the part of the respective 
nations to understand one another. If this assumption were alto- 
gether correct, the task of reconciling prevailing differences might 
he entered on with considerable assurance of success, for it ought 
to he comparatively easy to remove hostile tendencies that have 
no basis except in misconception of facts and misconstruction of 
motives, since for such a state education should prove an effectual 
remedy. 

But when a nation deliberately maps out a policy of aggression 
and spoliation, and then attempts by force to carry it out, no 
amount of education would do any good, except such as should 
reveal to the predatory nation the futility of its course. In the 
school of experience this costly lesson was brought home to Ger- 
many by the terms of the armistice. 

Nations that purpose going out on predatory raids evidently 
do so in the belief that in this way they can get some advantage 
which they could not hope for on grounds of strict justice. Other 
nations, even though having naturally a pacific disposition, think 
they can not stand idle while their international rivals are aggran- 
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dizing themselves by the employment of force, and so they, too, 
pitch into the same game. Then, also, while the predatory nations 
exist and maintain their policy of enrichment by forceful means, 
the necessity for other nations to be in a position to defend them- 
selves can not be called in question. National independence and 
national existence are dependent upon sufficient military or naval 
power to resist attack. 

Misunderstanding does, no doubt, play an important part in 
creating and maintaining international friction, and it should be 
the duty of all concerned to try to remove this to the extent pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps the most dependable basis for international coopera- 
tion consists in the realization of the fact that nations actually have 
much more in common than has been supposed. That all energetic 
and right-minded nations are not to find their greatest progress in 
hindering but in helping the advance of other nations adhering to 
a like policy. It is idle to lament the losses which the world has sus- 
tained through the Great War, and yet one can not help thinking 
how much the energy, the materials and the vast sums employed in 
the conflict could have helped in making the world a better place 
to live in, and this is to say nothing of the most serious loss of all — 
the lives that were sacrificed. 

The suggestion that the nations must find some basis of coop- 
eration, even in government, naturally arouses the resentment of 
the extreme nationalists, just as Hamilton’s proposal for a strong 
Federal Government provoked the hostility of the state’s rights ad- 
vocates. But the powers of the central Government have been 
extended in a way that perhaps Hamilton himself never dreamed 
of, although the states have not lost their autonomy. 

It is useless to strive against the forces which are tending to 
draw nations closer together. The United States now has a more 
immediate concern in the affairs of other countries than ever before 
in its history. This interest in other nations is likely to grow 
rather than to diminish, even though many of us may wish that it 
might be otherwise. The statesmen of the world can not fail to 
realize the desire of the peoples of the world for a closer affiliation 
and to seek in some way to give practical fulfillment of this desire. 



1 






* 



Revival of the War Finance Corporation 

T HE most significant phase of the revival of the War Finance 
Corporation, by a decisive vote in both House and Senate 
overruling the President’s veto, is the reliance which this 
action indicates in the efficacy of Government intervention in bus- 
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iness. Probably it also represents a belief that through this instru- 
mentality aid may be rendered to our export trade more quickly 
than in any other way. Here are the main points from the Presi- 
dent’s veto message: 

“I apprehend that the resumption of the corporation’s activi- 
ties at this time would exert no beneficial influence on the situation 
in which improvement is sought, would raise false hopes among the 
very people who would expect most and would be hurtful to the 
natural and orderly processes of business and finance. 

“There is no question that the borrowing of the Government 
should be limited to the minimum requirements, and that the Gov- 
ernment should not be called upon further to finance private busi- 
ness at public expense. To the extent that Europe is able to fur- 
nish additional securities private financial institutions here will 
doubtless find means of giving tbe necessary accommodation. The 
way has been opened for added legitimate efforts to promote for- 
eign trade. Financial agencies in aid of exports, privately 
financed, have already been planned to operate under the act ap- 
proved December 24, 1919, authorizing the organization of banking* 
corporations to do foreign banking business. 

“One corporation has been organized in the South and a second 
of larger scope is in course of development. These agencies may 
be expected to act as promptly and as liberally and helpfully as- 
sound business conditions will permit. Through reliance on such 
enterprises, rather than through Government intervention, may we 
expect to secure a return to stable business relations. For many 
months there has been a demand that war agencies should be abol- 
ished and that there should be less Government interference with 
business. I have sympathized with this view, and believe that it is 
applicable to foreign trade as well as to domestic business. I am of 
the opinion that now, more than two years after the armistice, the 
nation should resume its usual business methods and return to ita 
reliance on the initiative, intelligence and ability of its business 
leaders and financial institutions.” 

Congress, in passing the measure over the President’s veto, 
doubtless acted on the belief that an emergency existed which called 
for the most immediate remedy possible. 
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The New Business Department 

A Working Plan for Its Establishment and Operation in the 
Average-Sized Bank 

By H. B. Grimm* 

This plan is applicable for adoption by institutions in towns of 10,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. Every feature set forth is practical, not theoretical — in fact the majority of them 
are in actual and successful operation in a town of 95,000 population in one of the central 
states. 

rpHE new business department, position among its competitors will be 



I called by some business extension 
or business development depart- 
ment, is a composite of old ideas in new 
clothes, operated upon a more extensive 
scale, along modern lines. 

It is the logical result of two things: 
1, more intense competition; 2, the de- 
sire of progressive banking institutions 
to render more practical and construc- 
tive service. 

WHAT THE PLAN CALL8 FOR 

In this plan there is no place for old- 
fashioned ideas or men, no place for 
tradition, precedent or so-called dig- 
nity. It calls for the adoption and ap- 
plication to banking of modern sales 
and publicity methods as practiced in 
commercial business. It calls for 
vision, initiative and a willingness to 
consider and do some things that too 
conservative bankers would regard as 
radical. It demands liberality in 
thought, policy, action and possibly 
finances — in short, it means to be pro- 
gressive. 

Before any banking institution can 
hope to successfully “8611” itself and 
its services to its employees, customers 
and prospects, the management must 
first "selT* themselves upon the idea 
and value of . appropriate selling and 
publicity methods as a mighty power 
in the upbuilding of that institution; 
must “sen” themselves upon welfare 
and efficiency methods as a means of 
giving better service to the public. 

PROGRESS 

Manifestly a bank cannot afford to 
stand still — cannot wait for business to 
come to it, as in days gone by. Its 



largely determined by the character 
and scope of the new business and pub- 
licity methods it pursues. The strat- 
egy of competitive banking is in creat- 
ing or securing a desirable customer 
while a less progressive competitor is 
“getting ready” to do likewise. In 
other words, if a banker in this day 
and time stops to hem and haw and 
quibble over methods, policy and ex- 
pense, a competitor will be out getting 
business that with a little effort should 
rightfully be his. 

There is no reason or excuse why a 
bank should not advertise and sell its 
services just like the corner drug or 
grocery store, even though its various 
services constitute its sole commodity 
or stock in trade. 

If your bank has “real” service for 
sale — advertise it — now and always. If 
your service, which really means your 
bank, won t stand advertising, better 
sell out and step out so some one can 
give your community and territory 
banking service such as it needs and is 
entitled to receive. 

To establish a new business depart- 
ment provides opportunity to realize 
upon the prestige of your bank and the 
good will of the community towards it 
—enables you to convert these valuable 
items into actual new business. 

IMPORTANCE OF NEW BUSINE8S DEPART- 
MENT ITS 8COPB 

A new business department is more 
important and valuable than any other 
department of a bank. In fact it would 

•This paper by Mr. Grimm won the third 
prize In the banking article contest recently 
conducted by The Bankers Magazine. 
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be impossible to accord too much impor- 
tance or dignity to its functions. 

This department helps make more 
profits, which means larger dividends. 
It means an increase in volume of bus- 
iness, which automatically advances the 
bank’s standing in the community. It 
enables employees to broaden the scope 
of their knowledge and usefulness, 
makes the daily routine more interest- 
ing. It helps to make salesmen and 
executives out of more or less raw and 
untrained material and increases the 
possibility of more rapid promotion. It 
will instill institutional pride in the em- 
ployees, give them an added sense of 
responsibility and arouse their loyalty 
— in short will build up an organization 
of men and women interested in their 
work and ever alert to make sugges- 
tions as to ways and means of increas- 
ing the service and profits of the bank. 

Every member of the organization, 
from stockholders, directors, officers, on 
down through the most minor employees 
and the janitor — belongs to and is a 
part of the new business department. 
It is not only a privilege, but a duty, 
for these people to willingly help build 
up the institution that pays them sala- 
ries or dividends. 

Almost every phase of activity is part 
and parcel of this department, the com- 
posite being made up of welfare, sales, 
publicity, research, record, statistical, 
analysis, educational, complaint and 
employment departments, in addition to 
being a sort of lecture bureau and a 
standing entertainment or social com- 
mittee. 

The spirit of the new business de- 
partment must never be pessimistic, 
downhearted, out of “pep” or smiles — 
it must be inspirational always — be the 
mainspring and dynamo of the “whole 
works.” 

WHAT ADVERTISING CAN DO 

Before we go into working details, as 
condensed and outlined in the chart, in 
fact before we see WHAT and HOW 
a bank CAN and SHOULD advertise, 
let us consider what advertising can do: 



ADVERTISING 

. COMPELS attention and action; 
ANTICIPATES antagonism; 
DISCOUNTS prejudice; 

SAVES misunderstandings; 

CREATES favorable impressions; 
STRENGTHENS prestige; 
DEVELOPS cooperation; 

MAKES permanent friendships; 
INSURES future success. 

To sum up, appropriate advertising, in- 
telligently planned and executed — will 
through education accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

To add intensive selling methods and 
make a team of the two (advertising 
and selling) — increases the possibilities 
of accomplishment. 

WHAT WE EXPECT TO ACCOMPLISH 

Now let us summarize just what we 
expect to accomplish through the estab- 
lishment and operation of a new busi- 
ness department. We are going to: 

1. Secure new accounts. 

2. Insure less ‘closed* accounts. 

S. Stimulate dormant accounts. 

4. Increase the departmental activities of 
customers. 

5. Build a loyal and more productive organi- 
zation. 

0. Enlarge profits. 

7. Increase size and standing of bank. 

With these seven essential items in 
mind, we can now take up the details 
in connection with each division shown 
on the chart reproduced herewith, the 
first of which is the 

MANAGER 

In larger banks and trust companies 
the new business and publicity depart- 
ments are often segregated, but this 
should be only a physical division and 
not a division in spirit or unity of ac- 
tion and purpose. Likewise welfare, 
employment, educational, entertainment 
and other activities are often handled 
separately and apart from the new bus- 
iness department. But in order to have 
a working basis, we are going to assume, 
as is true in the majority of cases with 
the smaller banks, that one individual 
will be manager or director of this im- 
portant work and that he or she will 
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P U 8 LI C I T Y 
Manager mo tiEcc£ssA*r Help 



1. Library 
Z. Statistics 

3. Data on methods 

of other hanks. 

4. Avenue . s 

distribution 

5. Mailing lists 

cj customers. 

6. Mailing lists 

of -prospects 

7 Rddrtssograph 

8. Multigraph 

9. Outside Counsel 

10 Memberships in 
Advertising Assns 



X 



Letters. 
Booklets 
Circulars 
Newspapers 
Street Cars. 



Me pi a and Methods — 



New Business department 
Manager Amp Heccessari Help. 




Employes 



1 Welfare. 

Z Compensation. 

3 Educational. 

4 Efficiency. 

5 Social 

€ Inspirational. 




Ctp» right 
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M B. Grimm 



6. House Organ 

% Window and 

Lobby displays. 
8. Articles in papers. 

and Magazines. 
9- Billboards and 
Hoad Signs. 

10. Movies 



Sales and records 
Senior Officer In Charge 



Central File 

Daily Report* 



Leads From 
1. Officers 
Z Employees. 

3. Directors 
A. Stockholders. 
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ANALYSIS. 
Credit - General. 


i 


Solicitation 
1 Officers. 

Z Salesmen. 

3 Employees 


i 


Mail Follow-up 


i 


Lobby Man. 
Visitors - Hospitality 


l 


Fur a ishimg- S pea kers 
for meetings 


1 


Special Departments. 
Home Ccowomy, 

Frrm Agent, Etc.. 



Chart showing organization of the New Business Department 



have as many assistants as the volume 
of work calls for. 

This department being one of the 
most, if not the most important depart- 
ment of a bank, the manager should 
be most carefully selected and should 
have a ranking title such as vice-presi- 
dent. This will assure the respect and 
dignity to which he is manifestly en- 



titled and which is so vitally important 
to the department. 

If possible a man experienced in this 
work, especially in financial publicity, 
should be procured. The work calls 
more for advertising and selling exper- 
ience, plus an ability to organize, than 
it does knowledge of banking. Remem- 
ber, it is an important department, so 
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employ a big enough man to direct or 
manage it. 

COMMITTEE OF THREE 

The department manager should have 
the assistance and cooperation of a 
“Committee of Three” senior officers or 
department heads with whom he may 
counsel, and secure approval or rejec- 
tion of different plans, ideas, efficiency 
suggestions, advertising copy, etc. The 
manager should have authority to pro- 
ceed on his own initiative in most cases, 
without being hampered by having to 
combat the personal inclinations or 
ideas of others not so well posted in this 
specialized work. On the larger and 
more important items, he should, and 
will naturally be glad, to consult with 
the Committee of Three. The respon- 
sibility for the success of the work 
under his direction should be his. In 
turn, he should have the knowledge and 
ability to analyze the field in which the 
services of his bank are to be marketed 
through his department. 

CABINET MEETING* 

In order to coordinate to the best 
advantage the efforts of the forces 
working under the manager’s direction, 
it is necessary that he be constantly in 
touch with each department and know 
of any changes in policy or methods. 
To this end, it will be found desirable 
and profitable to hold what might be 
termed “cabinet meetings,” the person- 
nel of which should comprise all officers 
and department heads. These meetings 
should be held at least once each week 
and a regular order of business should 
be followed. Condensed reports of the 
growth or decrease in business in each 
department should be read, specific cam- 
paigns for certain phases of business in 
various departments should be explained 
and discussed, so that all departments 
may be familiar with them and co- 
operate to the fullest extent. 

EMPLOYEES 

The success of practically all pub- 
licity and sales efforts reverts to the 



working force, for it is only too well 
known that one or two clerks or officers 
who are not thoroughly in accord with 
the aims of the new business depart- 
ment or who have not been thoroughly 
trained or coached in this work, can 
impair or destroy altogether the good 
effect planned, lose business and profits 
by driving away customers and pros- 
pects and cause an investment in pub- 
licity and sales effort to become an ex- 
pense or an absolute loss. 

Before proceeding very far, then, it 
is imperative that we must first secure 
the hearty and active cooperation of 
every employee and officer — build our 
foundation, so to speak. It is presumed 
that the directing head of the bank is in 
sympathy with the new order of things, 
although this is not always the case. 
Once let the employees and officers see 
and understand that the head of the 
bank is back of the new business de- 
partment to a finish, once let the or- 
ganization know and feel that this de- 
partment is working for their best in- 
terests, progress will be much easier 
and faster. When employed to estab- 
lish such departments, I make very lit- 
tle effort along other lines until I have 
assured myself of this very necessary 
support and cooperation. 

Welfare 

Under this head come such things 
as seeing that the employees have rea- 
sonable working hours, good working 
quarters, sufficient light and ventilation. 
The bond between you will be much 
closer if you learn something of their 
home life and assist them to meet vexa- 
tious problems and situations. Let 
there be a general fund to provide 
flowers for the sick, presents for the 
newly weds, a library of practical bank- 
ing works and fiction. Encourage an 
employees club and provide a rest room 
and a lunch room if possible. 

Compensation 

See that adequate and equitable sala- 
ries are the rule. Establish a bonus 
system or profit-sharing plan, or both. 
A system of cash awards and special 
prizes for securing or holding business 
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is another good plan, these usually be- 
ing given in connection with contests. 
Some banks who do not have room for 
their own lunch room pay their em- 
ployees so much towards their lunch 
every day. Some banks pay time and 
a half for overtime work. Group insur- 
ance is another good plan. 

Educational 

One thing that will probably do more 
than any other plan to knit your organ- 
isation closer together, arouse competi- 
tive spirit among them, etc., is to estab- 
lish a study course. Meetings should 
be held right in the bank, weekly. These 
meetings can be conducted by or ad- 
dressed by different officials. Talks by 
lawyers, professors, sales managers and 
others from outside the bank organiza- 
tion are also most helpful, interesting 
and entertaining. This will provide 
splendid training in banking law, gen- 
eral knowledge of banking functions 
and practices, salesmanship, speaking, 
etc. 

Efficiency 

Efficiency is of course very close to 
the previous subject of education, for 
education makes for efficiency. Insti- 
tute a "round robin" or "round table" 
discussion at the weekly meetings of 
employees. This will develop construc- 
tive criticism and valuable suggestions 
that will pave the way to cutting many 
a corner, clipping five minutes here and 
ten minutes there off the daily routine. 
One day vacations once a month for 
each employee, during spring and sum- 
mer months, in additional to the regu- 
lar vacations, will provide rest and re- 
cuperation that will be reflected in bet- 
ter work and a better spirit. 

Social 

This is a pleasing and an important 
subject. Let the directors and stock- 
holders, as well as the officials, make a 
habit of passing a pleasant word with 
the employees they come in contact 
with. Have occasional dinners, picnics, 
etc. For example, at Christmas have a 
Christmas tree for the force right in 

3 



the bank, lobby preferred. There is no 
greater builder of morale than "a good 
time was had by all," as the country 
paper would report it. 

Inspirational 

This is the keynote of all. Form a 
club among the employees. Let it be 
both social and business. For example, 
have a club such as a 15-20 Million 
Club, organized to increase the deposits 
during the year from 15 to 20 millions 
of dollars. Have a bulletin board 
where frequent messages can be gotten 
to all. Let these be in free and easy 
style, except where formality is neces- 
sary. If you have 35 or more people 
in your organization, publish a house 
organ or interior newspaper of some 
sort in which the "doings" of the bank 
are set forth in humorous and serious 
style. In other words, inspire your 
people ! An ounce of encouragement be- 
comes a pound of prevention and counts 
more than a ton of criticism or a wagon 
load of "don’ts.” 

SALES AND RECORDS DIVI8ION 

This division should be in charge of 
a senior or junior officer, who should be 
a live wire. He should be one of the 
Committee of Three. As the depart- 
ment grows, he will probably have lit- 
tle time, if any, for regular banking 
duties. 

Central File 

The first thing to be done in this di- 
vision is to make up a central or master 
file. This in itself is such a big subject 
that I will only outline it briefly. Most 
banks use a 4x6 card, a few the 5x8 
size. Some use cards with "tabs," but 
the straight cut card will be found best, 
I think. 

This card should show the name, 
street and city address and each depart- 
ment that the customer transacts busi- 
ness in. The number of the customer’s 
saving account or safe deposit box 
should be shown. 

In the larger banks credit informa- 
tion is sometimes carried on this central 
file card in a limited or extensive de- 
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gree. Where a bank has a credit de- 
partment of some substance, a simple 
way is to show a symbol on the card 
of each customer for which there is a 
file of credit information. In the 
smaller banks, where it is possible for 
. the officers to know pretty well the 
standing of local people, credit infor- 
mation can be dispensed with to a large 
, degree or altogether. The more simple 
this card system, the better. It is easy 
to over-systematize. 

The card should show the initials of 
two or three officers who personally 
know that customer. It can show when 
the different accounts were opened, the 
average balance, whether regular de- 
. posits are made on savings account or 
whether there has been no change in the 
account for some time. Cards covering 
those who carry large commercial bal- 
. ances, or of commercial enterprises, can 
show the other business connections of 
these individuals or the different offi- 
cials and connections of the commercial 
enterprises. 

Properly made up and maintained, 
this central file will be the most valu- 
able and oft-consulted record in the 
bank. It will be the friend of everyone, 
from office boy up. It will be the 
“bible” of the publicity and sales di- 
visions. It will give unlimited leads 
for new business. It will aid tellers 
and bookkeepers to quickly locate and 
straighten out discrepancies in other 
records. It will instantly provide ac- 
curate information as a guide in making 
loans, etc. 

Daily Report 

Most banks have some form of daily 
report on new and closed business, loans 
made, etc. This is a vital adjunct under 
this plan. The name, address, amount, 
reason why closed or the source of the 
new business should be shown when 
possible. From this report cards for 
new customers are made for the central 
file and cards of closed accounts re- 
moved. Likewise similar changes are 
made in the addressograph plate or 
mailing stencils in the publicity division. 

Then letters of thanks to new and 
re-opened accounts, letters to closed 



accounts containing an invitation to re- 
open, etc., should be sent out daily, 
using this daily report as a guide. 

A summary column should be provid- 
ed, so it can be shown for example that 
10 commercial accounts closed out for 
a total of $5,000, an average of $500; 
that 13 commercial accounts were 
opened for a total of $13,000, an aver- 
age of $1,000, etc. Thus an analysis 
of business in each department of the 
bank can be made at any time, covering 
a week, month, quarter, six months’ 
period a year — all from the daily re- 
port. 

Co-operation of Entire Organization in 

Furnishing Leads or Tips 

Through letters and personal conver- 
sations, the sales division should de- 
velop the co-operation of stockholders 
and directors, urging them to influence 
desirable business to “their bank.” 
These people should also be kept posted 
on all matters of interest, receive 
samples of all publicity, etc. 

Officers and employees should ope- 
rate a ‘tip* system. Use a specially 
printed slip, about 4x6, upon which re- 
ports may be made as to where business 
may possibly be procured or how old 
business may be saved. Each officer 
and employee should turn in at least 
one tip each day. A score board should 
be kept, showing who is working hard 
for the bank along this line and who 
is a slacker. This turning in of tips 
should have a bearing on profit-sharing. 
It is surprising what valuable informa- 
tion has been slipping through the 
fingers of everyone all these years, un- 
til they are trained to know a lead or 
tip when they see it, and report it with- 
out fail. 

Analysis — Credit and General 

Each tip or lead must be analyzed in 
order to be sure that the business men- 
tioned is of the calibre desired. If a 
tip measures up to the credit regulations 
or standards set, it is ready for solicita- 
tion, which subject we will take up 
shortly. 

There are other forms of analysis 
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however. There is the analysis of com- 
mercial accounts to determine which are 
profitable or unprofitable, with the re- 
sulting adjustments to be made. This 
is especially true of small accounts, 
with balances under $50 or $ 100 , upon 
which many banks now make a service 
charge of 50 c to $ 1.00 per month. It 
has been proven that every account of 
this calibre represents a loss to the 
bank of $ 5.20 to $ 1 1.60 per year. Some 
banks call it 'good will' advertising, 
not having nerve to make this fair and 
just service charge. Any bank that 
wants to do business on business prin- 
ciples must come to the point of making 
such a charge, or of transferring these 
accounts to the savings department 
where they will not be subject to such 
a charge and where the funds will earn 
interest for the owners. It is just as un~ 
sound for a bank to carry small accounts 
at a loss as to accept $75 in payment 
of a $100 note. 

The business of each department 
should be analyzed in the same way in • 
order that the proper overhead charges 
may be apportioned thereto as well as 
the proper proportion of the advertising 
appropriation expended thereon. 

By using analysis in connection with 
the law of average, records can be built 
up covering every phase of work, so 
that when anything goes wrong in any 
department, danger signals in the shape 
of sharp contrasts to the average 
figures will show up. This gives oppor- 
tunity for applying corrective methods 
or dictates the kind of appeal or edu- 
cation that should be used in future 
publicity. 

Solicitation 

More and more, progressive banks 
are developing personal solicitation to 
a high degree, or in other words, estab- 
lishing sales departments or sales divi- 
sions of the new business department. 
A large bank recently employed a for- 
mer manager of a public service corpo- 
ration, at a big salary, because of his 
ability to organize and direct salesmen. 
A well known trust company has special 
salesmen who do nothing but sell ‘trusts' 
to people of means. 



After credit investigation has proven 
O. K. the better prospects should be 
brought up for attention at the cabinet 
meetings and allotted to officers to see 
and report on in a given number of 
days, the prospects being allotted ac- 
cording to the personal knowledge of or 
acquaintance with said prospects. A 
typewritten memo of the result of each 
visit should be turned in, a complete 
record kept of letters and literature 
sent, etc., so future sales arguments may 
be planned to fit each case. 

The same general method should be 
followed where the bank has special 
outside salesmen, except it is not neces- 
sary to bring the more ordinary pros- 
pects up for attention at cabinet meet- 
ings. There should be a follow-up card 
for each prospect and the same thorough 
record of calls, letters sent, etc. 

Possibly the employees at the win- 
dows have more opportunity for sales- 
manship than anyone connected with the 
bank. That is one big reason why so 
much time and attention should be given 
to training these employees along sell- 
ing lines. Every time a window man 
runs up against a promising prospect, 
whether it be for an account, a safe 
deposit box, a bond sale, a trust, or 
what not, he should be able to talk fair- 
ly intelligently upon the subject and 
then turn in a tip to be followed up by 
personal call or letter or both. Where 
a branch of the new business depart- 
ment is located in the lobby, that is, a 
desk with a man in charge, whose duty 
and sole business it is to handle pros- 
pects who come into the bank, then the 
employee should see that the prospect 
reaches this desk, is introduced, etc. 

Mail Follow-up 

Where a bank has a limited number 
of officers, or no outside salesmen, the 
mails must be resorted to in a greater 
degree, although they should likewise 
be used freely in any case. Strong and 
timely selling letters, attractive litera- 
ture, etc., are hard to beat as business 
getters. 

This mail follow-up should take care 
of all leads and tips turned in by em- 
ployees and officers, especially tips on 
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new residents, new enterprises, etc. It 
is difficult to wean business away from 
competitors, but easy to land new busi- 
ness before it has had opportunity to 
affiliate with competitors. 

Lobby Man — Visitor s — Hospitality 

First impressions stick longest. They 
often clinch or spoil the selling of a 
bank's services to a prospect. What is 
more discouraging than to go into a 
bank expecting possibly to open bank- 
ing connections and be chilled by the 
gruff, reserved demeanor of some uni- 
formed lobby ‘policeman'? If ever a 
smile and a hearty greeting, plus in- 
telligent, courteous attention are need- 
ed, here is the spot where they can 
score 100 per cent. 

Possibly the individual coming into 
the bank is only a visitor, a school 
teacher looking for information regard- 
ing banking methods; maybe a bashful 
laboring woman. Then again the visitor 
may be president of a corporation or an 
out-of-town bank, or an old gentleman 
come in to see about the handling of his 
property and estate. You can never 
tell by appearances how much profit the 
bank stands to make out of any one 
entering the doors. So see that your 
lobby man extends the glad hand of 
genuine hospitality and cordiality. I 
claim a good lobby man is worth as 
much to the bank as any senior officer. 

Furnishing Speakers for Meetings 

Here is an opportunity for advertis- 
ing your bank, in a subtle, diplomatic 
way. Your Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
your business men's clubs, your Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade, 
your schools, factories — all welcome and 
forever seek men who can and will 
address their meetings in an interesting 
and educational way. Some of the 
large banks employ high salaried writ- 
ers, students of economics, etc., to pre- 
pare talks and speeches without end, 
to be delivered by officers employed 
largely for that purpose. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has just estab- 
lished a Committee on Public Relations, 
the purpose of which is to educate the 



public further to the advantages of 
backing, etc. 

Farm Agents , Home Economy Departs 

ments , etc. 

Banks located in farming territories 
can do no better than to establish rural 
service departments, in charge of a for- 
mer county agent or an experienced ag- 
ricultural student, in order that service 
may be rendered farmers in their terri- 
tory through encouraging the raising 
of larger crops, better stock, etc. 

For banks in manufacturing towns, 
some special department such as a home 
economy or demonstration department 
usually prove good winners, not only 
from an advertising standpoint but 
from the profit side of the ledger. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION 

The publicity division is usually the 
most active of all divisions or phases of 
new business work. More frequently 
than otherwise, the new business depart- 
ment evolves from a publicity depart- 
ment — and the same man manages all 
sales and publicity efforts, with the aid 
of course, of the necessary help. 

Publicity, as we will take it up, is 
divided into the two heads of equip- 
ment and media or methods. In other 
words, the following outline covers 
HOW and WHAT the bank CAN and 
SHOULD advertise and the tools or 
machinery used. 

Library 

Most banks have accumulated numer- 
ous books on banking, banking law and 
procedure. Add to these all books 
published on financial advertising and 
selling methods, good books on econom- 
ics, publicity and sales methods as 
used in mercantile lines, etc. Instead 
of allowing the many publications that 
come in to be scattered and destroyed, 
see that they are kept in a certain place 
handy to all — and see that they are 
returned so others can use them. En- 
courage the employees to use this 
library to the fullest extent. It is good 
policy to purchase for any employee 
any course or book he may wish to 
study, same to become a part of the 
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library. I know banks where many of 
the employees can make a better talk 
than the officers, where the employees 
are better posted along certain lines. 
That is why there are so many yonng 
men leaders of finance today. 

Statistics 

Gather, file carefully under indexes, 
sub-indexes and cross-indexes, all 
statistics with regard to banks and 
banking. There is no telling when such 
information will be of great value. 

Methods of Other Banks 

While it is not a good idea to spend 
too much time looking over the back 
fence of your neighbor, or competitor, 
it is good policy to be posted on the 
best methods of progressive banks in 
other parts of the country and you will 
obtain more good ideas along this line 
than you will be able to install. Be- 
sides, it will make you surer of what 
you are doing. 

Avenues of Distribution 

By this is meant the channels in 
which you can get the name of your 
bank before the public in a favorable 
light, such as distribution through school 
children. Boy Scouts, factory organiza- 
tions, house-to-house distributors, in- 
serts in daily papers through news 
agents, pay roll envelopes in factories 
and stores, letters to stockholders with 
dividend checks, enclosures with pass 
books or statements, literature handed 
out by the lobby man or special depart- 
ments. 

Mailing Lists, Customers 

Mailing lists are worse than worth- 
less if not kept up to date. They can- 
not be kept up to date or complete un- 
less full data is secured at the time 
accounts are opened or other business 
is entrusted to the bank. Here is 
where the new business department acts 
as sort of official ‘prodder’ in seeing 
that proper records of customers are 
kept. Where an addressing system is 
used, such as an Addressograph, you 
will have an address plate for each cus- 



tomer. Where no such mechanical 
equipment is maintained, your central 
file provides a complete and accurate 
list of customers and their departmental 
activities. 

Mailing Lists, Prospects 

What has been said about mailing 
lists of customers applies largely to 
mailing lists of prospects, with the ex- 
ception that it is not always advisable 
to make an address plate for each pros- 
pect, in which case, well arranged lists 
or card records should be maintained. 

Daily papers should be watched for 
notices of deaths and the information 
run against your records and central 
file, for nothing creates a worse impres- 
sion than to mail a letter to a deceased 
person. Marriage reports in the papers 
should be followed through in the same 
way and the information noted upon 
the cards of women whose names thus 
automatically change. 

At least once a year, a return post 
card should be sent out to each name 
on all mailing lists, asking that correct 
present address be furnished you. 



Addressing Machinery 

There are several first-class equip- 
ments on the market, that print from 
type, plates or stencils. Two good 
systems are the Addressograph (from 
metal plates) and the Elliott (stencil). 

A plate should be made for each cus- 
tomer and for the better prospects. Use 
indicator tabs to show which department 
each customer does business in, other 
tabs to show what departments he is a 
prospect for. Envelopes can be ad- 
dressed and letters filled in quickly, 
neatly and correctly, on an instant’s 
notice. Some few banks do not have 
such mailing machinery, but the major- 
ity find it a paying investment in more 
ways than one. 



Multigraph or Duplicating Machine 

The larger the bank and the more 
numerous the customers and prospects, 
the more use for a machine that will 
produce imitation typewritten letters. 
Many banks use the multigraph, because 
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not only letters can be produced quickly 
and economically, but many small office 
forms printed, either as a regular prop- 
osition or in an emergency. 

Outside Counsel 

Most every bank that advertises en- 
ergetically employs outside counsel or 
assistance of some sort. The number 
of experienced financial publicity and 
new business men is limited and the 
demand great. The larger the bank 
and the volume of advertising to be 
handled, sometimes the more necessary 
it is to have both counsel and assistance 
from a specialist or advertising agency. 

Membership in Advertising Clubs 

It is well for the publicity manager 
to be a member of the local advertising 
club, where there is such a club. Also 
there is a worth-while organization, the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, to 
which more than 500 progressive bank- 
ers and bank publicity men belong, the 
purpose being co-operative service 
through exchange of ideas, material, etc. 

MEDIA AND METHODS 

Many banks use all of the forms of 
publicity listed, and more. Others do not 
favor some of the methods mentioned. 
In certain cases some of these forms 
or methods would not be practical or 
profitable to use. Local conditions dif- 
fer. Common sense and good judgment 
must be used in the selection. None of 
them, used singly, can produce the de- 
sired result. All have their place in a 
well rounded publicity campaign, each 
helps the other by strengthening previ- 
ously created impressions, stimulating 
action, etc. 

It is the general opinion that direct 
mail advertising, that is, letters, book- 
lets, folders, etc., produce the best re- 
sults. This is certainly true when these 
are used in connection with the other 
methods. 

Direct advertising is individual, time- 
ly, flexible, selective, confidential, eco- 
nomical and forceful. 

Newspapers 

Daily papers are recognized as a 
means for effective publicity. Banks 



that use no other form of advertising, 
use newspapers. Newspaper advertis- 
ing should be practically continuous, 
year in and year out. The number of 
papers in a town, the rates, the situa- 
tion to be met, etc., all determine the 
size of space and the frequency of in- 
sertions that should be used. 

Your copy should be human. Talk 
to the people through the papers as you 
would talk to them face to face. Make 
your message brief, have it well dis- 
played, illustrate it when you can, use 
distinctive borders or type faces, fea- 
ture your trade-mark or building, use 
a slogan, etc. Don’t tell the people too 
much about what your bank has done. 
Tell them how it can help them now. 
Educate them to use the bank in more 
ways than they have been accustomed 
to use it. Tie up your copy with local 
happenings or national movements. If 
you have a bond or investment depart- 
ment, warn against “blue sky’’ stocks. 
Plan your work in advance so as not 
to jump from one subject to another 
hr* have a specific campaign covering 
each phase of your business — and then 
do it all over again next year, in new 
words and new ways. 

Street Cars 

Cards in the street cars are especial- 
ly good for advertising for savings de- 
posits, but not so good on the whole 
for commercial or trust business, be- 
cause men and women of means ride 
in automobiles more often than in cars. 



House Organ 

Many banks publish a monthly House 
Organ or magazine. Some publish it 
entirely for the benefit of the organiza- 
tion, some mail it to the general public 
and customers. Properly handled and 
edited, it is a wonderful builder of co- 
operation and inspiration for your 
employees. It should contain both seri- 
ous and humorous matters. 



Window and Lobby Displays 

Where possible, have window dis- 
plays. Where this cannot be accom- 
plished, much good can be obtained from 
displays in the lobby. More and more, 
banks are displaying their ‘wares’ in 
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miniature window displays, using strik- 
ing poster designs, etc. Several good 
books on this feature are to be had. 

Articles in Newspapers and Magazines 

There is no better advertising than 
items of interest run in your local pa- 
pers, which you can secure if you do 
not try to advertise your bank too much 
in the write-ups. The same is true of 
financial publications. Tell your pub- 
lic and the banking brotherhood of such 
items as the profit-sharing plan you 
operate, changes in the official family, 
of new services installed, special plans 
developed, etc. 

Bill Boards and Road Signs 

Most country banks make use of road 
signs of some sort, large or small. If 
kept freshly painted, with pertinent 
messages changed frequently, they will 
bring business from many sources. The 
same applies to bill boards or painted 



bulletins in the downtown and residen- 
tial districts of larger cities. 

Movies 

Some moving picture houses do not 
run advertising slides or films. Many 
do, however, and here is a chance to 
get a good message across at small 
cost. But do not use the ordinary cheap- 
ly prepared slides. Get up something 
good, with a punch, something timely. 

I have not mentioned novelties, 
calendars, pencils, advertisements in 
dance and church programs, because 
personally I do not believe in these 
items. Occasionally there is oppor- 
tunity to use a high-class novelty. There 
is absolutely no excuse or reason for 
throwing away money on the average 
program. Some banks say they cannot 
get away from such donations, but I 
know lots of them that have a fast rule 
on this subject, to which they stick, 
without fail. 




Savings Banks in the Present Investment 

Market 

By Reginald P. Ray 



T HE value of the U. S. dollar, 
which receded to its lowest point 
in late 1919 and early 1920, is 
slowly regaining some of its lost pur- 
chasing power. This is evidenced by 
the receding prices in clothing, leather, 
lumber and other staples. At the very 
time when the dollar would buy the least 
in service and commodities it could com- 
mand the greatest value in investment 
securities. Liberty Bonds were obtain- 
able in the open market at prices as 
high as 6.40 per cent. High-class Rails 
were being offered at 7^/2 per cent, and 
the obligations of foreign powers were 
selling at prices netting the investor an 
even greater interest return. 

Money, the commodity, was sold to 
borrowers at the same high levels as 
clothing, leather, lumber, etc., to con- 
sumers. Thus individual investors were 
enabled to obtain favorable interest re- 



turns but were and are obliged to pay 
it out again in the increased cost of 
living and in taxes. The class of in- 
vestors who profited most by the con- 
dition described was the savings banks. 
The investment market for them, pre- 
sented a riot of bargains. With their 
income exempt from taxation they had 
free range of the Government and rail- 
road issues and guaranteed mortgages. 
In the field of short-term securities the 
Treasury Certificates and bankers' ac- 
ceptances netting 6 per cent, and better, 
provided a high income semi-liquid in- 
vestment. Barring a comparatively in- 
significant increase in operating ex- 
penses, there was no attendant increase 
on the debit side of the ledger. In a 
comparatively few instances dividends 
to depositors were increased one-half of 
one per cent., but the number of banks 
which took this step was small and the 
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policy was generally, dictated by unus- 
ual local conditions. 

It is safe to say that instead of the 
one-half point which was general in 
pre-war days between the rate of divi- 
dend and the return on investments, the 
majority of savings banks in this state 
have been receiving during the past year 
from one and one-half to two points 
profit. 

The result is that the surplus ac- 
count of the savings banks will neces- 
sarily show a rapid growth during the 
life of these investments. 

How long savings banks funds can 
be successfully invested at high income 
levels is a question which many in- 
vestors would like answered. Upon 
the answer depends the future policy 
of the banks with respect to dividends. 
On its face it would seem that deposi- 
tors should share in the high return 
from the investment of their funds, yet 
there are potent arguments against such 
a step. Already the investment market 
is showing unmistakable signs that the 
period of high interest rates has passed 
the peak. An increase in dividends 
would only lead to subsequent reduction 
with attendant dissatisfaction among 
the depositors. Another and more 
forceful argument against higher inter- 
est on deposits is found by scanning the 
list of investments of the majority of 
the savings banks in the state. Before 
the war, railroad bonds were regarded 
as an excellent investment for savings 
banks funds and were in many cases a 
close competitor in the amount of money 
represented with the other big item of 
savings banks investments, real estate 
mortgages. The fall of the bond mar- 
ket and the conditions which brought 
about its decline are familiar financial 
history. The very feature which was 
supposed to make the bond investment 
superior to the real estate mortgage; 
that it was susceptible of quicker liqui- 
dation, proved its weak point. Bonds 
dropped until the price of liquidation 
was ruinous. The value of bonds has 
improved very slowly and the prospect 
of a return to the price at which they 
were purchased is remote. There is, 
however, a chance of material improve- 
ment. Within the next two years many 



issues of Government and corporate 
securities will mature, and because it is 
better finance to pay, when the cost 
of re-funding is high, payment will be 
made largely in cash. Thus great quan- 
tities of money, running into many bil- 
lions of dollars will be paid to the in- 
vesting public and the law of supply 
and demand will help the price of these 
bonds and will restore the interest rate 
to something approximating the pre- 
war standards. The keen investor will 
endeavor to sell out low. income rails 
and municipals when the price reflects 
a fair improvement, and by reinvest- 
ment secure the benefit of the high in- 
terest rates before they fall back to 
normal. Real estate mortgages with or 
without a guarantee are usually the 
last to reflect market conditions, just as 
real estate is always the last to feel 
the effect of a change in general finan- 
cial conditions. Therefore, it is safe 
to say that mortgages may be obtained 
by the wide-awake investor at 5*4 per 
cent, net, after the bond market has 
experienced sufficient improvement to 
justify the selling of bonds which are 
only netting 3*4 and 4 per cent. 

Events scheduled to happen in the 
financial world Are usually discounted 
from a year to six months in advance. 
Some of the issues which will mature 
in 1921 are as follows: American To- 

bacco, November 1, 1921; Armour & 
Co., June 15, 1921; Chicago, Burl. & 
Quincy, July 1, 1921 ; City of Paris 
expires October 15, 1921; Dominion of 
Canada, August 1 , 1921 ; Gulf Oil 
Corporation, July 1 , 1921 ; Keystone 
Steel & Wire, November 1 , 1921 ; Lig- 
gett & Meyers Tobacco, December 1, 
1921; Moline Plow Company, Septem- 
ber 1, 1921 ; Pennsylvania Co., June 15, 
1921; Proctor & Gamble, March 1, 
1921; Swift & Co., August 15, 1921; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., October 1, 1921 ; 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & 
Ireland, November 1 , 1921. With this 
imposing array of obligations maturing 
in the immediate future and the proba- 
bilities that a large part of it will be 
paid off in cash, there is ground for 
the belief that the time is not far dist- 
ant when the readjustment should be 
made. 
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The Detection of Raised Bank Notes 

By Thomas C. Jefferies 

Assistant Secretary, Manufacturers Trust Company of New York and Brooklyn 



F OR centuries the security of man- 
kind's precious possessions has 
been jeopardized by dishonesty. 
Caravans and gondolas in ancient times 
were abruptly halted and rifled by lov- 
ers of luxury who despised honest ef- 
fort; to-day prototypes are as active 
and are no more respectors of persons 
or geography than were the footpads of 
oid. 

At the time of our Civil War, there 
appeared in America a new form of 
dishonesty. This was a crime against 
the Government consisting of the act of 
counterfeiting or altering national cur- 
rency. Congress then authorized the 
organization of a special bureau whose 
duty it was to suppress all such prac- 
tices. That bureau is the United States 
Secret Service, and it continues to be, 
as it has been during all the interven- 
ing years, the real “watch-dog of the 
Treasury.” Nevertheless, despite the 
utmost watchfulness of this branch of 
Government service, bank tellers, com- 
mercial cashiers and othe^ who handle 
money as an occupation are to a great 
extent at the mercy of counterfeiters 
and bill raisers. Their wit and intelli- 
gence must be far above the average. 

Employers generally have been anx- 
ious to do everything they could to 
secure for their workers the maximum 
degree of protection to which all faith- 
ful employees are entitled, but at most 
there has been little that employers 
could do beyond cautioning their em- 
ployees to familiarize themselves with 
all the details of genuine money; the 
metallic money, for instance, should 
ring true, it should not feel greasy, etc. 
The paper money, above all, should 
bear the proper portraits, and the bills 
should feel right The paper in our 
currency is made by a secret govern- 
mental process and each square inch 
of it is accounted for after it has been 
manufactured. Engraving on genuine 
bills is clearly and finely cut — distinc- 



tive — and the little silk threads should 
appear naturally in the sheets. Some- 
times in counterfeits these are but ink 
marks, in other spurious paper they are 
genuine silk threads, but when the 
counterfeits are thus manufactured the 
paper used invariably splits at the edges 
or otherwise betrays itself. 

The real danger to commercial 
cashiers and bank tellers has been from 
raised bills and to overcome the activi- 
ties of bill raisers, measures have long 
been under consideration, but only re- 
cently was an effective bank note iden- 
tification chart devised. 

Bill raisers seldom attempt to alter 
the portraits on currency, merely chang- 
ing the numerals — sometimes the words 
only, but more often both words and 
figures — and if bank tellers and others 
who handle money will make sure that 
the proper portraits appear on all cur- 
rency they are asked to accept, they 
would have a quick and certain means 
of detecting these spurious raised bank 
notes. 

During the war there was a lull in 
the operations of counterfeiters and bill 
raisers, but since the Armistice was 
signed there has been a decided increase 
in their activities, and it is probable 
that the approach of any period of 
business depression would mean still 
further increase in the number of 
counterfeiters at work and in the out- 
put of each. The need of greater 
vigilance on the part of bank tellers, 
commercial cashiers, paymasters and 
others who handle money is therefore 
imperative if they would protect them- 
selves from being victimized. 

The bank note identification chart 
gives in order the names of the men 
whose portraits appear on all denomina- 
tions of Federal Reserve notes and bank 
notes from one dollar to one thousand 
dollars, and in each case furnishes an 
accompanying likeness of the individual. 
In addition, it gives the names of the 
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men and the characteristic designs that 
appear on other and less extensively 
used issues of currency, such as the gold 
and silver certificates, United States 
notes. Treasury notes and national bank 
notes. The chart is made on heavy 
card-board and proves a valuable aid 
to tellers and cashiers when placed near 
the windows of their cages so as to 
make possible the instant verification 
of portraits on bills at a glance as the 
latter are being counted. The chart 
has been approved by representative 
business and professional bodies and it 
is in use in many financial institutions 
in the United States. 

This country has experienced a great 
deal of trouble in the recent past with 
raised bank notes — usually Federal Re- 
serve notes, such as ones, twos and fives ; 
the ones being raised to tens, the twos to 
twenties and the fives to tens and 
twenties. According to a high official 
of the United States Secret Service, 
bank tellers, storekeepers, cashiers and 
others are frequently victimized and are 
forced to pay a high penalty for their 
failure to familiarize themselves with 



the proper portraits that should appear 
on bills and notes of the different de- 
nominations. Tellers and cashiers 
should all know what portrait to ex- 
pect on the various denominations of 
our currency. In most instances alter- 
ations are confined simply to changing 
numerals in the corner of the bills. 
Latterly, however, change has been 
made also in the printed amounts — 
usually by mutilating one of the notes. 
Handlers of money frequently see such 
mutilated bills passing through their 
hands, but do they all realize the sig- 
nificance that attaches to such mutila- 
tion? 

Bill raisers generally pause when they 
reach the portrait on a bill. It would 
be the best protection as well as educa- 
tion that bank tellers and commercial 
cashiers could have if they would learn 
to count currency by portraits. To help 
them in protecting themselves and to 
enable them to familiarize themselves 
with the portraits on the different de- 
nominations of bills the bank note 
identification chart has been devised. 



m 

Is There Any End to Banking Service? 



T HE idea of banking service is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 
Not many years ago banks con- 
fined themselves entirely to strictly 
banking services and, in some cases, 
even these were performed in such a 
way as to create the impression that the 
client was imposing on the time and 
good nature of the bank. Now-a-days, 
everything is changed. There's hardly 
anything that your bank won't do for 
you. The announcement that an Ohio 
; bank will get you theatre tickets, rail- 
way transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and the like has inspired a writer 
in the Oklahoma News : 

A Cincinnati bank has pushed the general 
scheme of banking business quite a few 
notches ahead. 



This bank will accept your money and 
will loan you some and will serve you in 
other well known ways. 

But all banks do that 

This Cincinnati bank goes farther. It 
now accommodates the vacationist, the tour- 
ist anybody with a trip ahead. 

The bank will plan the trip, select the 
hotel, obtain the transportation. 

It will get your theatre tickets for you, 
and will help you choose a college for your 
son. About the only thing the bank won’t 
do for you is to point out the few remaining 
wet spots in the city you are going to visit. 

Gotter find ’em for yourself. 

• * * 

Fine idea for a bank, isn’t it? But it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

Banks ought to be more enterprising than 
that 

Ought to do something more for their 
customers. 
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Maybe the bank of the future will en- 
large its activities. 

• « « 

It will do your marketing for you. And 
buy shoes for Willie if mother is too busy 
to run down town. 

If you want your lawn mowed, or the 
snow shoveled call up the bank. 

For quick work in dragging the flivver 
out of a ditch call the bank. 

If you wake up in the night and observe 
burjglars working overtime don’t disturb the 
policeman; call the bank. 



If you want to enjoy the matinee leave 
the baby at the bank until you are ready 
to scamper back home. 

Should you become possessed of a desire 
to lick the baseball umpire, pass the job on 
to the bank. 

» • » 

Indeed, it is altogether likely that the day 
is coming when banks will be able to do 
anything for you except lending you a dol- 
lar without considering the matter six 
weeks and unwinding a mile of red tape. 



u 



Bankers Find Cars Assets in Business 

Rural Financiers Report More Than 50 Per Cent. Gain Through 

Automobile Use 



B ANKERS* are increasing the out- 
put of their business 38 per cent, 
through use of the automobile. 
Financiers in rural districts say that 
more loans, better inspection of proper- 
ties, sounder acquaintanceship with their 
clients, is made possible by means of 
the automobile. Many country bankers 
estimate the increased volume of trade 
due to motor travel at over 50 per cent. 
Some put the added increment at sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

These statements are based on replies 
to thousands of question cards sent to 
car owners of varied occupations in ten 
major states of the union by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The figures compiled from these re- 
plies average as follows: 

Annual mileage 6,334 

Annual mileage used in business 

(34 per cent) 2,185 

Average increase in business due to 

car ownership percent 33 

Percentage of owners improving their 
living conditions through motor 

travel per cent 34 

Mileage used instead of railroad or 
trolley (31 per cent.) 1,950 

The average figures, however, do not 
tell the story very clearly because the 



conditions vary considerably between 
the city and the country bank business. 
The city banker uses his car compara- 
tively little in his commercial affairs 
because so much of his work is within 
the four walls of an office. Conse- 
quently the direct gain which his car 
can bring him in business is small. On 
the other hand, the reports from urban 
sections show a heavy percentage of 
banker users who improve their living 
conditions through automobile travel. 
City dwellers are enabled to live com- 
fortably in the suburbs through own- 
ership of a car. This factor, on the 
other hand, is of small interest to the 
country financial man who has all the 
fresh air and green grass that he wants. 

The variety of uses of the car to the 
banker is illustrated by the following 
replies received from financiers: 

“Car use even on trips for recreation gives 
a banker much better understanding of his 
customers’ condition, particularly livestock 
customers.” — Douglass, Wyoming. 

“I now live in suburbs, saves me two- 
thirds of my rent and about $5 a month 
railroad fare.” — Highland Springs, Va. 

“Attend to all ranch loans personally that 
could not be handled otherwise.” — Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

“Cannot do without car.” — Addison, New 
York. 
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Observations of an Outsider 



A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



I N my wandering about, I meet not 
only many bankers but a great 
many men in other lines of business. 
Just now it is mighty interesting to 
hear praise of his banker’s wisdom fall- 
ing from the lips of the man who, only 
a few months ago was calling the same 
banker a tight-wad and an ultra con- 
servative fossil because said banker 
wouldn’t loan him money to increase his 
stocks of goods and raw materials. As 
one man said: “If the bank had loaned 

me what I asked for at that time, I 
would find myself today loaded up with 
stuff that couldn’t be moved at half 
what I would have paid for it.’* 

o 

A bank that has been highly success- 
ful with its Christmas Savings Club, 
adopted the plan of deducting $5.00 
from the amount due to the Club mem- 
ber at distribution time, and the five 
dollars was placed on deposit to the 
member’s account in the Savings De- 
partment of the bank. If the member 
had fifty dollars coming to him, for in- 
stance, the bank sent him a check for 
$45 and a savings account book showing 
$5.00 to the member’s credit. The plan 
aroused no resentment, it opened a lot 
of new savings accounts that have since 
shown growth, and it has given the bank 
a great deal of publicity. Seems to 
me the plan is far better than the older 
one of dividing the amount due the 
member into two checks of nearly equal 
amounts in the hopes that one of the 
checks would be deposited in the sav- 
ings department. 



I sat in a country bank the other day 
and heard the treasurer give advice on 
chicken raising, borrowing money, sell- 
ing land, how to cure a cold, what bonds 
to buy, where there was a vacant house 
and the name of the man who had it 
in charge, whether to build a factory 
addition now or later, what vacant land 
in a certain section was worth, and a 
lot of other subjects. I’ll say it is 
some job to be a country banker and 
live up to all the requirements, but this 
man was doing it and it was perfectly 
evident that he stood high in the hearts 
and minds of his fellow townsmen. 

o 

A bank officer told me that one day 
a customer of the bank submitted a 
statement of his concern to support an 
application for a loan. At the subse- 
quent directors’ meeting the application 
was approved by all the directors ex- 
cept one old fellow who protested that 
the statement showed very heavy ex- 
penditures for advertising and he, for 
one, would vote to cut down the loan 
and suggest that the customer save the 
balance of the amount by cutting down 
his advertising appropriation. The cus- 
tomer was called and explained that his 
advertising was all done under expert 
direction, and results, carefully tabu- 
lated, showed that the growth of his 
business was due directly to this adver- 
tising. Still the old fellow protested 
that, now that the business was firmly 
established, it would run on without so 
much advertising. That old fellow 
needed an elementary course in adver- 
tising. 
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IMPORTANT essentials in the ser- 
vice offered by the modem bank 
are quality and comprehensiveness. 
We have maintained the first 
through our existence of more than 
a century. The second is secured 
through our foreign, trust and in- 
vestment services, which supplement 
our regular commercial banking 
functions. 



Eatabliahed 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 

Capital, Svphs sad Profib Deposits, Decenber 29, 1920 

$25,000,000 $224,000,000 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 

Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 

Subscribed Capital ..... £2,965,000 
With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 

Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . . 4,215,000 

HEAD OFFICE .... PRETORIA 

General Manager : E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 

Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro) 

LONDON OFFICES :-Clrcus Place. London Wall, E. C. 

IS St. S within’* Lane, E. C. 

25 Cockspur Street, London, H. W. 

Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 

LONDON BANKERS : Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 

List of Branches 
and Sab- branches 

Cape of Good Hope 158 

South-West Protector- 
ate 9 

NataL 71 

Orange Free State 79 

Basutoland 1 

Transvaal 157 

Swaziland 4 

Rhodesia 9 

Portuguese East Africa- 1 0 

Nyasaland 4 

Tanganyika Territory ... 4 

Kenla 5 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 

St. Helena 

Also Branches at Antwerp. 
Belgium. Bombay. India 

Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 

NEW YORK OFFICE : 10 Wall Street, New York City, U. S. A. 

R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent 

Offers to American Banks and Bankers its superior facilities for the extension of trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 

Injunction Against Honoring event of its violating any of the pro- 



Letter of Credit Denied 

Frey & Son v. E. R. Sherburne Co. and 
National City Bank, New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division. 

LETTER of credit, issued by a 
bank in connection with a trans- 
action involving the sale and 
purchase of goods, is a complete and 
independent contract. The bank is 
bound to honor drafts drawn against 
the letter, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the letter, and irrespective 
of any dispute between the parties to 
the contract of sale. 

In this case the plaintiff company 
purchased a quantity of sugar from the 
defendant company, to be shipped from 
Java. The contract of sale called for 
payments to be made in cash in New 
York City upon the presentation of a 
warehouse receipt or delivery order and 
required the plaintiff to furnish an ir- 
revocable letter of credit for the full 
amount of the purchase price. The let- 
ter was obtained from the defendant 
hank. 

The contract of sale contained a pro- 
vision that, if shipments of sugar were 
not made on the dates specified in the 
contract, the purchaser might cancel the 
contract as to any such shipment. This 
provision, however, did not appear in 
the letter of credit. Claiming that he 
was entitled to cancel the contract, the 
purchaser brought this action for an 
injunction, restraining the seller from 
drawing drafts against the letter and 
the bank from honoring any such drafts. 

It was held that the purchaser was 
not entitled to the injunction. The let- 
ter of credit, as stated, was a separate 
contract and the bank was bound to pay 
any draft drawn in accordance with its 
terms. The purchaser's remedy for any 
damages that might be sustained was to 
sue the seller for breach of contract, or 
to bring action against the bank in the 



visions of the letter of credit. 

OPINION 

This is an appeal from an order of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, 
denying a motion for an injunction 
pendente lite. 

GREENBAUM, J. — This action is 
brought in equity by the plaintiff, a 
buyer of Java sugar, permanently to 
enjoin the defendant Sherburne Co., 
the seller, from drawing or negotiating 
drafts upon a letter of credit issued by 
the National City Bank to the Sher- 
burne Co. to secure the payment of the 
purchase price of the sugar, and per- 
manently to enjoiil the defendant bafik 
from honoring or paying any drafts 
which may have been drawn and which 
now may be in the hands of thir^ par- 
ties. 

The facts, so far as material on the 
appeal, are that the plaintiff, a Mary- 
land corporation, entered into a written 
contract in New York with the defend- 
ant Sherburne Co., a Massachusetts 
corporation, under which the plaintiff 
bought from that defendant 350 tons 
of Java sugar, shipments to be made 
from the Island of Java by steamer or 
steamers to New York in five separate 
shipments. Payment for the sugar was 
to be made in cash in New York on 
presentation of a warehouse receipt or 
delivery order, and the plaintiff was to 
furnish an irrevocable letter of credit 
for the full amount of the invoice. The 
contract also provided as follows : 
"Should any unforeseen circumstances, 
as accidents, stress of weather, etc., 
prevent the steamer or steamers here- 
after declared against this contract 
from clearing within the time specified 
above, and the sellers or their agents 
be unable to supply other tonnage of 
equal character and capacity, the buyer 
has the option of canceling such portion 
of this contract as has not cleared with- 
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in the time specified above or taking the 
sugar for later shipment without claim- 
ing damages, and their decision is to be 
given immediately on advice from sell- 
ers that delay has occurred." 

Carrying out the terms of the con- 
tract, the Sherburne Co. procured a let- 
ter of credit from the defendant Na- 
tional City Bank, under which the bank 
authorized Sherburne Co. to draw on 
it in the aggregate of $164,640 on sight 
drafts accompanied by delivery order 
or warehouse receipt, invoice and ware- 
house certificate covering 350 tons of 
sugar, shipment of which was to be 
made in the quantities and during the 
months as specified in the letter of 
credit which were the same specifica- 
tions of the sugar as those appearing in 
the contract. The letter of credit con- 
tains the following provision: “We 

hereby agree with bona fide holders that 
all drafts issued by virtue of this credit 
and in accordance with the above stipu- 
lated terms shall meet with due honor 
upon presentation at our export com- 
mercial credit department if drawn and 
negotiated not later than the period in- 
dicated." 

The provision as to the defendant 
Sherburne’s right of cancellation which 
appears in the contract between the 
plaintiff and the defendant was not em- 
bodied in the letter of credit. 

On August 28, 1920, the defendant 
Sherburne Co., notified the plaintiff 
that the 45 tons of sugar referred to 
in the contract to be shipped in July 
had, in fact, been shipped on the 
Steamer Karimoen and that the steamer 
was expected to arrive in the second 
week of September; that as matter of 
fact the steamer did not clear from Java 
in July, but that it did clear about 
August 15, and that therefore the plain- 
tiff elected to cancel the contract. 
Based upon the foregoing alleged facts, 
the complaint states that notwithstand- 
ing the exercise of said option by the 
plaintiff as aforesaid the defendant 
Sherburne Co. threatens to negotiate, or 
present for payment, a sight draft upon 
the defendant bank for the purchase 
price of the said 45 tons, and the de- 
fendant National City Bank threatens 



to pay such draft if so presented or 
negotiated. It is also alleged that the 
defendant Sherburne Co. refused to no- 
tify plaintiff Frey as to the names of 
the vessels for the next shipments for 
100 tons for July or August, and that 
the defendant National City Bank ac- 
knowledges the right of the defendant 
Sherburne Co. to negotiate or present 
for payment drafts for the purchase 
price of the remaining quantities of 
merchandise mentioned in the letter of 
credit to be delivered on the presenta- 
tion of the documents required by that 
letter. 

The contentions of the defendants 
are, first, that according to the com- 
plaint there existed two distinct con- 
tracts, one between plaintiff and the 
Sherburne Co., being the contract of 
purchase and sale, and the other being 
the National City Bank and the defend* 
ant Sherburne Co. and the holders of 
drafts drawn in reliance on the letter 
of credit under the terms of which the 
defendant bank agreed to pay drafts 
drawn in accordance with the letter of 
credit regardless of the terms of the 
contract between the plaintiff and the 
Sherburne Co. as to the right to cancel 
the contract and which is not mentioned 
or referred to in the letter of credit. 
Secondly, that the plaintiff has a full 
and adequate remedy at law. Third, 
that no injunction may issue against 
the bank paying drafts in the hands of 
third parties, which were drawn in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the letter 
of credit, regardless of any other terms 
in the contract between plaintiff and 
defendant Sherburne Co. Fourth, that 
as matter of fact there was no breach 
of the contract between the plaintiff and 
defendant which gave plaintiff the right 
to cancel it. And, moreover, that the 
contract did not require Sherburne Co. 
to make a declaration at any time as 
to the steamer upon which the various 
shipments were to be made. 

From our view of the case it is not 
important to discuss the rights of the 
plaintiff under the contract with the de- 
fendant Sherburne Co. In the case 
before us the letter of credit was an ir- 
revocable one. 
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International Championship 
Won by Wallis 

Wallis — America’s Foremost Tractor — 
won the gold medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, and first prize 
(three-bottom class) in the society’s inter- 
national contests recently held in London. 

Particularly will bankers banker knows that means 
. be interested in the winning more dollars per acre. 

of this international cham- ... 

pionship, for it represents an , The ownership of a WallU 
award made, by an impartial ‘ 8 direct way to help a 

board of engineers, only 'f rm * r h *f “ nMeIf ; It8 c °“* 
after the contestants had tlnua ? efficiency logically 
undergone the most gruel- re8ult8 ,n better business 
ling efficiency tests in all management and greater 
manner of field work as weU ProsperityforWallisowneia. 

as on the belt. You need have no hesita- 

What better endorsement tion in accepting the 
of tractor performance can judgment of the Royal Agri- 
there be than the winning of cultural Society in addition 
the Royal Agricultural Soci- to the thousands of Ameri- 
ety’s Gold Medal? The can farmers who pin their 
Wallis, not by this one re- faith to the Wallis. If you 
markable performance but desire detailed information 
by its proved consistency, and especially what the 
has its name synonymous Wallis is doing for farmers 
with more acres per hour, everywhere, we will reply 
Wallis power means more promptly to your request for 
acres per hour, and every same. 

J. I. Case Plow Works Company 

Dept. A862, Racine, Wisconsin 

Walli s 

▼ j-more acres per hour 

NOTICE: We t cant the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the J. /. CASE PLOW WORKS 
COMPANY of Racine , Wisconsin , and is 
NOT the product of any other company with 
"J. /. CASE*' as part of its corporate name 
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In the recent case of American Steel 
Co. v. Irving Nat. Bank (266 Fed. 41), 
the court held that a letter of credit 
“was a complete and independent con- 
tract." 

In Benecke v. Haebler (38 App. Div. 
344, afFd 166 N. Y. 631) the buyer had 
notified the banker, who issued a letter 
of credit that the merchandise was not 
equal to sample. The court said: “I 
cannot see that the fact that the beans 
sent forward by Strauss were inferior 
in quality to those contracted for at all 
affects the question of the defendants* 
liability for moneys paid by the plain- 
tiffs in discharge of an obligation as- 
sumed by them at the defendants’ re- 
quest. The kind or quality of the beans 
to be shipped by Strauss was not de- 
fined in the defendants’ letter asking 
for a credit, and no duty devolved upon 
the plaintiffs to ascertain before accept- 
ing whether the goods shipped corre- 
sponded in quality with the goods or- 
dered." 

In Agra v. Masterman’s Bank (L. R., 
Ch. App. 391, 1867) it was held that 
holders in good faith of drafts upon a 
letter of credit were entitled to the ab- 
solute benefit of its terms and are not 
concerned with differences existing be- 
tween the parties to the contract out of 
which the letter of credit was issued. 

It is equally clear that the bank is- 
suing the letter of credit is in no way 
concerned with any contract existing 
between the buyer and seller. The bank 
is only held liable in case of a violation 
of any of the terms of the letter of 
credit. It therefore would follow that 
if the banks issued any drafts violative 
of the terms of the letter the buyer 
would have recourse to the bank in an 
action for damages for the breach of 
its contract. Similarly, if the defend- 
ant Sherburne Co. violated its contract 
with the plaintiff, the latter has a rem- 
edy in an action at law for damages 
against the defendant. It is not alleged 
in the complaint that the National City 
Bank is in financial difficulties, nor is it 
alleged that the Sherburne Co. is not 
financially able to respond to damages. 

Our attention has been called to Hig- 
gins v. Steinhardt (106 Misc. 164). 



We are of opinion that the facts appear- 
ing in the opinion of that case did not 
warrant the granting of an injunction. 
Interests of innocent parties who may 
hold drafts upon the letter of credit 
should not be made to suffer by reason 
of rights that may exist between the 
parties to the contract of sale in ref- 
erence to which the letter of credit was 
issued. It would be a calamity to the 
business world engaged in transactions 
of the kind mentioned in this complaint 
if for every breach of a contract be- 
tween buyer and seller a party may 
come into a court of equity and enjoin 
payment on drafts drawn upon a letter 
of credit issued by a bank. The parties 
should be remitted to their claims for 
damages in an action at law. 

We think the order should be 
affirmed, with $10 costs and disburse- 
ments. 

All concur. 

$ 

Surety Company Liable on 
Bank Depository’s Bond 

National Surety Co. v. McCormick, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 

268 Fed. Rep. 185 

The treasurer of a sanitary district, 
upon depositing money in a bank, se- 
cured a bond, on which the bank was 
principal and the defendant surety 
company surety, to protect him against 
loss through the failure of the bank to 
repay the deposit. 

The bond provided that the “bank 
shall well and faithfully perform and 
discharge its. duties as such depository, 
and pay out the funds and moneys so 
deposited with it, and each and every 
part thereof, in accordance with the 
warrant, check or direction of the said 
* * * treasurer." 

The treasurer deposited funds, for 
which he received from the bank time 
certificates of deposit and before the 
maturity of the certificates the bank 
failed. In an action by the treasurer 
against the surety company it was held 
that the bond covered time deposits. 
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as well as deposits payable on demand, 
and that the surety company was liable 
on the bond. 

OPINION 

In Error to the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern Division 
of the Northern District of Illinois. 

Action by J. A. McCormick, individ- 
ually and as assignee, against the Na- 
tional Surety Company. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant brings error. 
Affirmed. 

Plaintiff in error is a corporate 
surety company, and as such, under 
date of June 2, 1914, it executed as 
surety, with the La Salle Street Trust 
& Savings Bank as principal, a surety 
bond to defendant in error as obligee, 
in penal sum of $25,000, conditioned 
as follows: 

“The condition of the foregoing obli- 
gation is such that whereas, the La 
Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank has 
been designated by said obligee as de- 
pository of funds and moneys coming 
into his hands as such treasurer of said 
Sanitary District of Chicago; and 
whereas, said obligee may from time to 
time deposit said funds and moneys 
with said the La Salle Street Trust & 
Savings Bank: 

“Now, therefore, the condition of the 
foregoing obligation is such that if the 
said the La Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank shall well and faithfully per- 
form and discharge its duties as such 
depository, and pay out the funds and 
moneys so deposited with it, and each 
and every part thereof, in accordance 
with the warrant, check, or direction of 
the said J. A. McCormick, as such 
treasurer, and shall account for and pay 
over all moneys received by it as such 
depository, then this obligation shall be 
null and void; otherwise, to remain in 
full force and effect." 

June 12, 1914, the bank failed; de- 
fendant in error holding its two obli- 
gations as follows: 

“The L* Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. No. 247. Chi- 
cago, 111., May 1st, 1914. $25,000.00 



John A. McCormick, Treas., has de- 
posited with us twenty-five thousand 
dollars, payable to the order of himself 
in current funds on the 1st day of Au- 
gust, 1914, without grace, on the return 
of this certificate properly indorsed, 
with interest at 8 per cent." 

“The La Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. No. 265. Chi- 
cago, 111., June 11th, 1914. $50,000.00. 
John A. McCormick, Treas., has de- 
posited with us fifty thousand dollars, 
payable to the order of himself in cur- 
rent funds on the 3d day of September, 
1914, without grace, on return of this 
certificate properly indorsed. Interest 
from June 3, 1914." 

Both represent funds of the Sanitary 
District which defendant in error as 
such treasurer deposited in the bank. 
The first, as appears from its date, was 
deposited before the bond was given, 
and the last was issued to defendant in 
error upon his surrender of a similar 
obligation for like amount given March 
3, 1914, and due June 3, 1914, not paid 
at its maturity, but surrendered and 
canceled upon the delivery of the new 
certificate the day preceding the failure 
of the bank. 

Suit upon the bond Was brought by 
McCormick, “Treasurer of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago," and the breaches 
alleged were the failure of the bank to 
pay the said two obligations then held 
by him. While the suit was pending, 
McCormick ceased to be treasurer of 
the Sanitary District, and thereupon an 
amended declaration was filed by him ?n 
his own name as plaintiff setting forth 
that he had resigned as such treasurer, 
and had fully accounted for and paid 
over to the said Sanitary District all 
moneys and funds which had come into 
his hands as such treasurer, and that 
said Sanitary District had executed to 
him an assignment of all rights, if any, 
which it had in and to the obligation 
sued upon. 

By agreement in open court jury was 
waived and the cause submitted to the 
court, which found the debt at $25,000 
and the damages $47,750 — the last be- 
ing the amount of the two obligations, 
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less certain dividends paid thereon by 
the receiver of the defunct bank — and 
it was adjudged that the debt be dis- 
charged upon the payment of $25,000 
with interest at 5 per cent., per annum 
from February 27, 1915. All these al- 
legations of fact are undisputed, and are 
fully supported by the evidence. 

ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge (after 
stating the facts as above). Plaintiff in 
error contends that in any event Mc- 
Cormick has no right of recovery; that 
the bond describes him as “treasurer," 
and that as treasurer only can he re- 
cover, but not in his individual capacity ; 
that the Sanitary District itself had no 
interest in the bond, and was not pro- 
tected by it; and that its assignment to 
McCormick conveys him nothing. 

The Sanitary District is a public 
corporation, and the statute of Illinois 
which is its source of existence and 
power provides that its board of trus- 
tees shall elect a treasurer, who shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
board, which shall prescribe his duties 
and fix the amount of his bond to be 
given to the board. Chapter 24, sec- 
tion 346, Hurd's Rev. Stat. 111. (1917 
Ed.) 

Rule 15 of the board, enacted pur- 
suant to the statute and in force during 
all of these transactions, provides that 
the treasurer shall receive all moneys of 
the district, sign its checks, negotiate 
all its bonds, and make payments of 
interest on same, and pay bonds and 
interest at maturity, “and he shall con- 
vert into the treasury all sums received 
as interest on any deposit of the funds 
of the Sanitary District," fixes his sal- 
ary at $2,500 per annum, and his offi- 
cial bond to the district at $3,000,000, 
and provides that — 

“The selection of depositories of the 
funds of the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago in the hands of the treasurer shall 
be entirely in the control of the treas- 
urer, and no action of the board shall 
be considered as ratifying the selection 
of any depository by said treasurer, or 
in any way waiving the strict liability 
of said treasurer, for the custody of. 



and accountability to the board, for said 
funds." 

This would indicate that the conten- 
tion is quite sound that the Sanitary 
District had no interest in this bond, 
but looked wholly to its treasurer and 
his official bond for its security. Who, 
then, but McCormick himself, had any 
interest in the bond, or could have been 
contemplated by the parties as being 
protected by it? It is suggested that 
when he ceased to be treasurer the ac- 
tion might be brought or maintained by 
his successor in office. If the district 
itself has no interest in it, what pos- 
sible interest in it can his successor 
have; and when McCormick has made 
good his unqualified obligation to pay 
over to the district, what concern is it 
of either the district or the successor 
whether or not anything is realized on 
this private unofficial contract of indem- 
nity ? 

It is urged that the rule of strict con- 
struction generally applicable to the 
obligation of sureties should be here ap- 
plied. But this is not that ordinary 
contract of voluntary suretyship, as to 
which there has arisen a sort of tender- 
ness toward sureties. This is a con- 
tract of insurance, entered into by the 
surety for the revenue which it derives 
from the business of suretyship, and in 
this relation the obligation should be 
treated as other insurance contracts, 
which are usually construed most 
strongly against the insurer. 

The obligation of the treasurer to his 
district being absolute, any security 
which he might take for repayment to 
him of deposited funds would be wholly 
for his own protection, and the employ- 
ment in the bond of the term “treas- 
urer," following the name of the 
obligee, is descriptive only, not alone 
here of the person, but tending also to 
describe the funds for which the surety 
contracted liability if deposited with 
the bank; i. e., funds only which came 
into McCormick's hands as treasurer 
of the Sanitary District, and none 
others. We conclude on this point that 
defendant in error in his own name, 
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could properly maintain suit on the 
bond. 

Next it is urged that McCormick had 
no lawful right to put out the funds of 
the district on time deposits, or in any 
way to place them beyond his power of 
immediate withdrawal, and that in con- 
sequence either the bond did not cover 
time certificates, or, if it did cover time 
certificates, that the bond is void, and 
no recovery can be had upon it. 

The income of the district is largely 
from taxes annually assessed and col- 
lected, and may not be required to be 
paid out for many months after their 
receipt by the treasurer. The same rule 
15 makes the treasurer the financial ad- 
viser of the board, and he of all per- 
sons should know at what times the 
available funds of the district are re- 
quired to meet maturing obligations. 
There is no statutory inhibition upon 
the treasurer’s deposit of funds with 
banks; indeed, in this day it would be 
ridiculous to assume that he must keep 
the same in his physical possession, at 
the risk of being deemed a violator of 
the law if he deposits them in banks. 
From the statute and rule above re- 
ferred to it is evident, not only that it 
was not to be deemed unlawful and im- 
proper for him to deposit the funds, but 
that the receipt of interest on deposits 
was contemplated and permitted, pro- 
vided only that the district was to have 
the benefit of it. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that he would be expected, 
though not required, to obtain the high- 
est rate of interest consistent with 
safety and commercial practice, and it 
is common knowledge that the highest 
interest rate on bank deposits is carried 
by deposits on time certificates. Know- 
ing, as the treasurer must be presumed 
to know, the financial needs of the dis- 
trict, he could with safety make de- 
posits to mature at times when the 
funds are needed by the district, and 
thus secure for the district the largest 
interest return thereon. If he miscalcu- 
lates, and places funds beyond the reach 
of the district when they are required, 
he and his official bond would be liable 
to make prompt restoration, wholly re- 
gardless of whether the funds were de- 



posited upon time or call. We are of 
opinion that in making deposits on time 
certificates the treasurer did not trans- 
gress the law. This view makes it un- 
necessary to consider further the propo- 
sition that the bond is void and unen- 
forceable if it contemplated indemnity 
against time deposits. 

But plaintiff in error insists that the 
wording of the bond itself excludes 
time deposits as a subject of the indem- 
nity. The contention is grounded on 
the condition of the bond that the — 

4 'bank shall well and faithfully perform 
and discharge its duties as such deposi- 
tory, and pay out the funds and moneys 
so deposited with it, and each and every 
part thereof, in accordance with the 
warrant, check, or direction of the said 
J. A. McCormick as such treasurer, and 
shall account for and pay over all the 
moneys received by it as such deposi- 
tory, then this obligation,” etc. 

Counsel stress the words “warrant” 
and “check” as conclusively indicating 
that the deposits contemplated by the 
obligation were such only as were sub- 
ject to immediate withdrawal by check 
or otherwise thus excluding time de- 
posits. But the terms and manifest in- 
tent of the bond are too broad and in- 
clusive to warrant such limitation. The 
word “deposits” is in no manner lim- 
ited, and commercially it includes de- 
posits of all kinds such as are custom- 
arily made with banks, and of which the 
most usual examples are checking and 
time deposits. We find no merit in this 
contention. 

The case of McCormick v. Hopkins, 
Receiver, 287 111. 66, 122 N. E. 151, in- 
volved practically the same situation 
above considered. Another surety com- 
pany had given McCormick its bond of 
indemnity against loss which might ac- 
crue to him through deposits of the same 
sort of funds in this same bank, and 
the action was against that surety com- 
pany, predicated on this same $50,000 
time certificate of deposit. A reading 
of the opinion in that case makes it 
evident that the court, in substance, at 
least, if not in precise form, considered 
the propositions above discussed, and 
resolved them all against the conten- 
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tions of the receiver of that surety com- 
pany. 

Two questions are here raised with 
which that opinion does not deal, viz.: 
As to liability upon the $25,000 time 
certificate of May 1, 1914; and as to 
recovery of interest. 

Respecting the first of these, the 
claim is that, as the certificate ante- 
dates the bond, it does not fall within 
its indemnity, and that the court there- 
fore erred in the inclusion of that cer- 
tificate in the damages found. Finding, 
as we do, that the $50,000 certificate, 
which postdates the bond, is clearly 
within the indemnity of the bond, and 
the amount of that obligation, less divi- 
dends paid thereon by the bank’s re- 
ceiver, largely in excess of the full pen- 
alty of the bond, it is needless for the 
purposes of this proceeding to deter- 
mine whether the $25,000 certificate 
would sustain action on the bond. It 
was suggested on argument that, if the 
question of contribution between surety 
companies should arise, the proposition 
of liability upon the smaller certificate 
might be important. We do not see 
how anything that may be done in this 
proceeding would bind or affect those 
who are not parties to it. Such ques- 
tions must be determined if and as they 
arise, upon issues made between the 
then parties, wholly independent of 
what is here determined. As to plain- 
tiff in error in this action, if there 
was error in including the smaller cer- 
tificate in the damages as found, the 
error was harmless. 

As to the proposition of interest, it 
is claimed that the damages were not 
liquidated, and that delay in payment 
was not shown to be vexatious, and that 
therefore interest is not chargeable un- 
der the statutes of Illinois. Chapter 
74, section 2, Rev. Stat. 111., provides 
that interest shall be payable on moneys 
after they become due — 

"on any bond, bill, or promissory note, 
or other instrument of writing; on 
money lent or advanced for the use of 
another; on money due on the settle- 
ment of account from the day of liqui- 
dating accounts between the parties and 



ascertaining the balance; on money re- 
ceived for the use of another and re- 
tained without the owner's knowledge; 
and on money withheld by an unreason- 
able and vexatious delay of payment.”' 

Where the action is on a bond, it doea 
not have to appear that there has been 
a liquidation or a settlement, or that 
the delay of payment is vexatious, in 
order that interest may be allowed. It 
is sufficient that it is a bond which was 
sued upon, and that the money was due. 
The court allowed interest at the statu- 
tory rate from date of commencement 
of suit, and in this there was no error. 
Illinois Surety Co. v. Davis, 244 U. S. 
376, 37 Sup. Ct. 614, 61 L., Ed. 1206; 
In re Morrison (C. C. A.) 261 Fed. 
355; Holmes v. Standard Oil Co., 18S 
111. 70, 55 N. E. 647. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is affirmed, with interest and costs, to- 
gether with 2 per cent, damages to de- 
fendant in error, under section 2 of rule 
28 of this court (285 Fed. xii, 148: 
C. C. A. xii). 

& 

Transfer of Note Showing Signs, 
of Alteration 

A person who purchases a note, which 
bears on its face indications that it has 
been altered in a material respect, is not 
a holder in due course and cannot en- 
force it against the maker, if the lat- 
ter has a defense, good as against the 
payee. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Common Pleas Circuit 
Court of Anderson County; J. W. De 
Vore, Judge. 

Action by the Commercial Security 
Company against the Donald Drug 
Company. Judgment for defendant,, 
and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

S. M. Wolfe, of Columbia, for appel- 
lant. 

Bonham & Allen, of Anderson, for 
respondent. 

HYDRICK, J.— This is the third 
appeal in this case. See 110 S. C. 858 y 
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96 S. E. 529, and 100 S. E. 3 59. The 
action is upon four promissory notes, 
dated December 6, 1916, for $225 each, 
signed by defendant and payable to the 
order of Partin Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The notes were transferred to 
plaintiff before maturity by the payee's 
indorsement thereof. 

Plaintiff alleges that it is a holder of 
them in due course. Defendant denies 
that, and alleges, among other things, 
that the notes were delivered to the 
agent of the payee, subject to cancella- 
tion until December 9, 1916, and that 
the agent was notified before that date 
to cancel the notes and the order for 
the goods for payment of which they 
were given, but put them in circulation 
in fraud of defendant’s rights, and, fur- 
ther, that the notes were materially al- 
tered without defendant's consent, after 
they were signed and delivered to the 
agent on the condition stated. 

At the first trial the circuit court di- 
rected a verdict for defendant, because 
plaintiff failed to prove delivery of the 
notes by the maker to the payee. That 
judgment was reversed by this court, 
on the ground that possession of the 
notes by the indorsee was prima facie 
evidence of such delivery. At the sec- 
ond trial plaintiff offered the notes in 
evidence, together with testimony tend- 
ing to prove that it was a holder in due 
course, except that no testimony was 
offered by plaintiff to explain certain 
alterations that appeared on the face of 
the notes, or to prove that they were 
made before delivery, or by consent of 
the maker. For want of such testimony, 
the trial court excluded the notes and 
nonsuited the plaintiff. 

On appeal, that judgment was re- 
versed, this court holding (overruling 
plaintiff's contention to the contrary) 
that the alterations apparent upon the 
face of the notes were material, but 
that an alteration (in the legal sense of 
the word) will not be presumed from 
the mere fact that printed words in a 
note (drawn on a printed form as these 
were) are stricken out and others in- 
serted to make the contract conform 
to the intention of the parties, and that 



in such cases the burden is upon the 
maker to prove the fact of alteration. 

At the last trial the issues were sub- 
mitted to the jury upon the testimony 
offered by both parties. Plaintiff's tes- 
timony was the same as upon the former 
trials. Defendant's testimony tended 
to prove the defenses set up in the 
answer. The jury found for defend- 
ant, and plaintiff appealed. 

There are several exceptions, but the 
only question that need be decided is: 
Does the fact that a material alteration 
appeared upon the face of the notes 
sued on, when plaintiff purchased them, 
warrant the inference that plaintiff la 
not a holder thereof in due course ? 
That question was answered in Muse v. 
Clark, 98 S. E. 850, where we said: 

“The note bore upon its face such 
evidence of alteration that the jury 
might have found that plaintiff was not 
a holder in due course; therefore, if 
that were a vital issue, it would be one 
of fact for the jury.” 

We do not see how any other conclu- 
sion can be reached from the definition 
of a holder in due course given in the 
Negotiable Instruments Act (Act 
March, 1914 [28 St. at Large, p. 668]), 
section 52 of which defines a holder in 
due course to be one — 

“who has taken the instrument under 
the following conditions : ( 1 ) That it is 
complete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if 
such was the fact; (3) that he took it 
in good faith and for value; (4) that 
at the time it was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it.” 

Plaintiff's testimony tended to satis- 
fy all of these conditions, except the 
first and last. As material alterations 
were apparent upon the face of the 
notes, when plaintiff took them, they 
cannot be said to have been regular 
upon their face. Nor can it be said 
that plaintiff took them without notice 
of any infirmity in them, since the ap- 
parent alterations, though not enough 
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to raise a presumption of an alteration 
in fact, was enough to excite suspicion, 
and put a person of ordinary prudence 
on inquiry which would have led to no- 
tice. Muse v. Clark, supra; 8 C. J. 
475 , 512 . 

It must be assumed that the verdict 
establishes the fact that plaintiff was 
not a holder in due course, and there- 
fore the defenses set up in the answer 
were available to defendant, and, as we 
have already said, the testimony was 
sufficient to establish the defenses set 
up. But appellant contends that the 
issue as to its being a holder in due 
course was foreclosed by the decision 
of this court on the second appeal; in 
other words, that it was res ad judicata 
and therefore the trial court erred in re- 
fusing its motion for a directed verdict. 
That contention is based upon the fol- 
lowing language appearing in the opin- 
ion of this court on the second appeal: 

“The record shows that the plaintiff 
was a holder in due course. It fails 
to show that it was a party to the alter- 
ation, if there was an alteration, and 
therefore it was entitled to enforce pay- 
ment of the notes according to the origi- 
nal tenor. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to show that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to enforce the payment accord- 
ing to the original tenor.” 

It must be conceded that the language 
quoted is broad enough to sustain appel- 
lant’s contention. But, when the issues 



which were actually before the court and 
decided on that appeal are considered in 
connection with the whole opinion, it 
becomes clear that the issue whether 
plaintiff was a holder in due course, 
within the statutory definition of such a 
holder, was not before the court, and it 
was not the intention of the court to de- 
cide it. The only questions decided on 
that appeal were whether the altera- 
tions were material, and, if so, whether 
the burden was upon plaintiff to prove 
that they were made before execution 
or by consent of the maker, or upon de- 
fendant to prove that they were made 
after execution and without consent. 
The court held that, in the circum- 
stances stated, an apparent alteration 
was not sufficient to raise a presumption 
that it was an alteration in fact, so as to 
cast the burden of explaining it upon 
the plaintiff, and therefore the burden 
was upon defendant. There is a dif- 
ference between the sufficiency of an 
apparent alteration to raise an eviden- 
tiary presumption of fact, so as to shift 
the burden of proof, and its sufficiency 
to show that the instrument was not 
regular upon its face, and, from that 
fact, that the holder of it is not within 
the statutory definition of a holder in 
due course, and also its sufficiency to 
put an ordinarily prudent purchaser on 
inquiry as to its true character. 

Judgment affirmed. 



'jpHE present order of things is far from perfect, but we know that here 
in America more nearly than any other place on earth every man has a 
chance in accordance with his ability, his character and his effort. Here the 
old-fashioned virtues of work, savings, and thrift mean more and are better 
rewarded than elsewhere. This is the land where ability, ambition, hard 
work and imagination, practically applied, count and the rewards are more 
nearly distributed in accordance with deserts than anywhere else. The work- 
men of yesterday are the employers of today. Private initiative and enterprise 
are rewarded. Useful achievement is the measure of success. 

From address by Fred N. Shepherd , at the Convention of the A • B. A., 

September , 1920. 
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Book Reviews 



Wealth— Its Production and Dis- 
tribution. By A. W. Kirkaldy. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 

pany. 

This book is designed to* explain in a 
lucid *nd popular manner the funda- 
mental facts in the production of 
wealth, and the causes which regulate 
its distribution. It gives an analysis of 
the functions of nature, of man, and of 
capital in the production of wealth ; and 
it traces the conditions upon which the 
economic progress of mankind depends. 
Among the topics discussed are econom- 
ics, the production of wealth, land, 
labor, and capital — all factors in pro- 
duction. An index adds to the general 
usefulness of the work both to the 
student and casual reader. 

m 

Cost Accounting — Principles and 
Practice. By J. P. Jordan and G. 
L. Harris. f New York: Ronald 
Press. 

This book treats exhaustively of cost 
procedure, including methods of con- 
trolling costs, mechanism of cost con- 
trol, purchase and receiving records, 
stock records, accounting for labor, ex- 
pense and burden statements, prepara- 
tion for journal entries, illustrative 
journal entries and ledger accounts, 
financial statements, prevailing types of 
cost systems, and the installation of a 
cost system. It deals with graphic pro- 
duction control; explains the manage- 
rial uses of cost data in securing day- 
by-day rather than post mortem con- 
trol; and brings out the close relation- 
ship existing between cost accounting, 
production and management. The au- 
thors have outlined in coherent order 
the essential steps in cost procedure for 
industrial enterprises of whatever char- 
acter. In the first chapters the entire 
technique of cost accounting is given 
in unbroken sequence. 



Problems in Foreign Exchange. By 

Martin J. Shugrue. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 

A comprehensive grasp of the whole 
field of foreign-exchange transactions 
can be secured from this clear presenta- 
tion of the subject. An introduction 
gives a concise survey of foreign ex- 
change markets and methods. Typical 
examples illustrating foreign-exchange 
transactions of all sorts are then 
worked out in full, and serve as guides 
to the solution of the one hundred and 
ten problems set for the student in the 
main body of the book. Each problem 
is selected from actual business prac- 
tice and illustrates some essential point, 
and the knowledge to be derived from 
careful study of the collection is both 
practical and complete. Typical, forms 
used in foreign-exchange transactions 
are given in appendices, and there are 
illustrations of the tables in use for the 
simplication of foreign-exchange calcu- 
lations. 

m 

Government Control op the Sugar 

Industry in the United States. 

By Joshua Bernhardt. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 

As sugar statistician of the United 
States Food Administration, and chief of 
the statistical department of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, 
the author had the experience which 
thoroughly equipped him to give an ac- 
count of the operations by which the 
Government controlled the price and 
distribution of this important food 
product during our participation in the 
war and for some time thereafter. 

In addition to a careful history of the 
various steps taken, the book contains 
much valuable statistical information in 
regard to sugar, as well as a number 
of documents showing contracts with 
producers and refiners on the part of 
the Government. 

A history of the several economic ex- 
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pedients resorted to during the war 
should prove a useful guide if ever 
similar emergencies arise in the future. 
It was with this thought in mind, no 
doubt, that this account was compiled. 

m 

Chapters and Documents on Chinese 
National Banking. By Ray Ovid 
Hall. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
Limited. Washington, D. C. : Wm. 
Ballantyne & Sons. 

This book is the result of extensive 
research on the part of the author in 
the available material on Chinese bank- 
ing and currency for the purpose of 
gaining accurate information for the 
future use of those who may need it, as 
such a book is very much needed. After 
an introductory sketch of banking in 
China there are chapters on the or- 



ganization. policies and methods of 
some of the Chinese banks, and also 
on the struggle for government bal- 
ances and the moratorium. The last 
chapter suggests various reforms for 
the Chinese banking system, and nu- 
merous appendices give some necessary 
added information about the several 
banks. 

so 

Hand Book op English Composition. 

By Luella C. Carson. Yonkers: 

World Book Company. 

This is a brief, compact book of ref- 
erence and direction in English compo- 
sition. It includes standard rules and 
usage, and a few fundamental processes 
designed to secure accuracy and effec- 
tiveness. The statements and illustra- 
tions are kept compact, definite and in- 
teresting. 
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Selling Thrift to the Nation 

What Some of the Country’s Leaders Have to Say About 
the Value of Savings 



B ANKS that are preaching the 
gospel of thrift should get some 
helpful material from the follow- 
ing quotations from a number of public 
men who have written on the subject at 
the request of Ad Art Service of Cleve- 
land. Here's what they have to say: 

HON. LEE M . RUSSELL , 

Governor of the State of Mississippi. 

"The United States is going through the 
most extravagant period of its entire his- 
tory. People of all classes are going wild 
with extravagance. 

“Of all times in our history this is the 
opportunity to learn how to buy less and 
save more by deposits in banks, invest- 
ments in securities, and the entire over- 
hauling of our business systems.” 

HON. SAMUEL R. M’KELVIE, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska . 

“Thrift and industry are sterling quali- 
ties of citizenship. Moreover, they are 



the surest guarantee of success for the 
individual. 

“There has never been a time when the 
need for these practices was more neces- 
sary than now. ‘Work and Save’ is the 
program that will more quickly reduce the 
cost of living and bring prosperity to the 
individual than anything else that I 
know.” 

HON . OLIVER H. SHOUP, 

Governor of the State of Colorado. 

“Most Americans are good earners; only 
a few are good savers. 

“To be a money-maker may be a gift, 
hut to be thrifty requires special effort 
on the part of most of us. If success is 
worth anything it is worth the sacrifice of 
a few pleasures. 

“SPENT dollars never draw interest.” 

HON. EMMET D. BOYLE , 

Governor of the State of Nevada . 

“Thrift is the key to individual riches 
and one of the parts of national wealth. 

“The man who does not live on less than 
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be receives is a failure, and when he 
spends his surplus he is embezzling him- 
self. In these times one must save or 
beg.” 

HON. FREDERICK D. GARDNER , 
Governor of the State of Missouri . 

“Thrift and saving are the handmaids 
of individual progress and prosperity. 
The confidence of men is a greater asset 
than fortune. The young man with habits 
of thrift and prudent economy has in- 
spired confidence and laid the foundation 
for credit in the business world, which is 
essential to success. 

“The prosperity of the nation is but the 
collective thrift of its citizens. Thrift 
and economy are alike, enjoined for per- 
sonal and patriotic reasons.” 

HON. ALFRED E. SMITH , 
Ex-Governor of the State of New York. 

“It behooves every economic, right- 
minded citizen to take serious thought 
to lessen the foolish extravagance and 
waste, to abate inflation of credit, to re- 
lease through intelligent saving and in- 
vestment the capital needed to finance 
production and employment, to combat 
unrest and build up a more stable, pros- 
perous and truly American population.” 

HON. WARREN G. HARDING, 
Presiden t-elect. 

“Let us call to all people for thrift and 
economy, for denial and sacrifice if need 
be, for a nation-wide drive against ex- 
travagance and luxury, to a recommittal 
to simplicity of living, to that prudent 
and normal plan of life which is the health 
of the republic.” 

HON. EDWIN T. MEREDITH, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“If while working conscientiously at our 
several tasks we will save consistently 
and spend conservatively, we will have 
done the things most needed to establish 
firmly our national prosperity.” 

HON. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Vice-President-elect. 

“The time has arrived for saving by the 
people in order to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the war, in order to provide ad- 
ditional capital with which to meet the 
demands for greater production, in order 
to strengthen the character of our citizen- 
ship by the exercise of self-control and 
self-denial, in order that there may be a 
deeper realization that extravagance is 
wrong and that thrift is right.” 



HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“One of the fundamentally sound habits 
that should be acquired by every citizen 
is that of regular and systematic saving. 

“It is the foundation of the economic 
well-being of the nation. Whatever our 
habits may be, we should give that of 
•thrift a prominent place in our scheme 
of character building.” 

HON. SIMON BAMBERGER, 
Governor of the State of Utah . 

“It is the dollar saved that provides 
shelter and comfort on rainy days; that is 
available for wise investment; that leads 
to financial success and independence. 

“Saving is no more than intelligent 
spending. 

“The man who saves is seldom out of a 
job. He is the man to whom come the 
greatest opportunities.” 

HON. PETER NORBECK, 

Governor of the State of South Dakota. 

“Never was there a time in American 
history when the need for saving, for 
thrift and for financial caution was as 
important to our people as at the present 
time.” 

HON. ROBERT D. CAREY, 

Governor of the State of Wyoming. 

“While the cost of living is greater at 
the present time than at any time in our 
history, still many people are enjoying 
larger incomes than ever before and in 
many instances nave a better opportunity 
to save money — not only by starting bank 
accounts but buying homes. 

“There is no question that if more 
Americans owned their own homes there 
would be less. unrest in the country, as a 
man who owns his home feels that he is 
part of the community and is directly in- 
terested in its upbuilding.” 

HON. BEN. W. OLCOTT, 

Governor of the State of Oregon. 

“We are reveling in an orgy of spend- 
ing. 

“We are traveling too fast a pace. We 
must slow down. We must get back to, 
and practice, homely, old-fashioned prin- 
ciples of thrift.” 

HON. JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
Governor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Nothing more conserves the peace of 
mind of the members of a home than the 
thought that they have at their ready 
command in a savings bank the ammuni- 
tion to fight the sudden attacks of life.” 
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What the Next President Says About Anglo- 
American Relations 

[From a letter to John A. Stewart , chairman of the Board of Sulgrave Institution.] 
Dear Ml Stewart: 

The labor of uniting into still closer amity and understanding the English speaking 
peoples of the world has a significance of good to all Americans and to all nations 
and races of the world. 

Destiny has made it a historical fact that the English speaking peoples have been 
the instrument through which civilization has been flung to the far corners of the globe. 
I am impressed not so much by the glory that English speaking peoples may take to 
themselves as by the profound duties that God has thrust upon them — duties of being 
restrained, tolerant and just These duties will find their greatest recognition in a 
united, unshakable friendship and understanding and oneness of purpose — not for the 
exclusion from brotherhood of others but for a better brotherhood flowing toward others. 

I believe that when the wisdom of America is summoned to assist the world in 
building a workable, as distinguished from a bungling, agreement or association for 
the prevention of war, unity of English speaking peoples will play no small part, not 
to invade the rights or exclude the fellowship of other nations but to protect and 
include them. 

Marion, Ohio. WARREN G. HARDING. 
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Advertising Within The Bank 

By ARTHUR DE BEBIAN 

Advertising Manager, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 



The ADvaaniiifo of a bank, if 
properly conceived, creates in 
the minds of the public a fa- 
vorable mental picture. It 
crystallizes the individuality of 
the bank and portrays the vari- 
ous ways in which the institu- 
tion is able and willing to serve 
the individual or firm needing 
banking, trust or investment 
service. 

The mental processes of the 
readers of the publication 
utilized by the bank by means 
of advertisements are gradually 
moulded into a friendly attitude 
toward the advertised bank. 

The reader grows to like the 
institution from afar. He is 
observing its message day by 
day. 

Finally the day arrives when 
the reader needs the friendly 
advice and co-operation of such 
a banking institution. 

That day he calls. Does he 
receive the friendly helpful 
service he has been taught to 
expect? If he does not, he be- 
comes not only a lost prospect, 
but one who cannot be again 
interested by the printed words 
of that institution. 

Consequently it is extremely 
important that each member of 
a banking organization be in 
harmony with the spirit of the 
company’s advertising. 

Each man who in any way 
is brought in contact with the 
customer or prospective cus- 
tomer of the institution must 
frame his reception to fulfill the 
promise of the advertising. 

A perfunctory show of cour- 
tesy or a half-hearted attempt 



at service is futile ; and re- 
member, that no one is so quick 
to recognize the false or true 
spirit of service as the new 
customer who is really trying 
out a bank. 








There i_ 
a young man in this city 
who is looking for 

a friendly bank 
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B'iL Equitable 

TRUST COMPANY 

or NEW YOU* 



FINANCING NEW YORK. 



Recognizing the importance 
of acquainting both officers and 
employees of the bank with the 
purpose of its advertising, the 
Equitable Trust Company, of 
New York, each week is hang- 
ing in all departments and 
branches of the bank, posters 
reproducing the current adver- 
tisements and including a brief 
and succinct message from Mr. 

(Conttnu«d on paget45) 



A 




Suppose a big financier 
should say to you — 

‘I A 




FINANCING NEW YORK. 




Cards on which are reproduced the bank’s current advertising messages are 
posted in various parts of the banking quarters of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, where they may be studied by officers and staff. This is to put the 
members of the bank’s organization in harmony with the spirit of its advertising. 
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Banking Publicity 

Monthly Publicity Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

253 Broadway, New York 
FEBRUARY 1921 



AT a time when there is 
so much unemployment 
it is rather difficult for a 
bank to advertise savings 
accounts. When there is no 
income it is impossible to 
save. But attention can be 
called to the fact that those 
who have saved have their 
savings to fall back upon 
while their earning power 
is temporarily interrupted. 
And most people are still at 
work and the appeal to them 
to save while the saving is 
good can be made all the 
stronger in such times as 
these. 

$ 

This is the month of Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays and their lives and 
sayings will again be made 
to do service in the cause of 
bank advertising. This is 
just another opportunity to 
inject a certain element of 
timeliness into your adver- 
tising. There is a value in 
capitalizing the popular in- 
terest in any date or event 
in this way. The mind of 
the reader is already half 
prepared for your message, 
and that means something to 
the advertiser. 

$ 

At present some banks 
seem inclined to soft pedal 
their newspaper advertising. 
We question the wisdom of 
this course, but if you are 



following that course for a 
while, why not make up for 
it by redoubling your efforts 
along the line of direct ad- 
vertising — the use of form 
letters and booklets? The 
mercantile world is full of 
examples of the unfortunate 
results of a cessation of ad- 
vertising once started. The 
public has a short memory 
and if you drop out of the 
limelight for a time you are 
under the necessity of start- 
ing all over again. Sus- 
tained effort is necessary to 
preserve the value of your 
advertising investment. He 
who, having put his hand to 
the advertising plow, looks 
back is not worthy of the 
kingdom of advertising suc- 
cess. That is the lesson of 
experience. 

Have you considered the 
importance of “tie-up” in 
your advertising? By that 
we mean the correlating of 
your various forms of pub- 
licity. For instance, the 
simultaneous advertising of 
a certain feature or service 
in your newspaper and 
street car advertisements, 
your window and lobby 
cards, your form letters and 
your folders. There is the 
force of repeated impres- 
sions to be considered, driv- 
ing home the message in a 
variety of ways and catching 
the prospect “going and 
coming,” so to speak. 

W hatever advertising 
value there is in novelties, 
souvenirs, etc., is most effec- 
tive when they are in the 



hands of the public. These 
things have absolutely no 
advertising value while on 
the shelf in your store-room. 
This fact was suddenly 
realized by a West Virginia 
banker, who discovered that 
he had accumulated quite a 
quantity of miscellaneous 
articles of this nature includ- 
ing many unused rulers, let- 
ter-openers, coin banks, and 
circulars of one kind and 
another. He took several 
hundred strong envelopes 
and had an addressing bee 
participated in by em- 
ployees, officers and even 
some of his directors, and 
one fine day a select list of 
prospects received a prize 
package of these advertising 
materials. The results were 
considered satisfactory. At 
least, the various articles 
and printed messages were 
out working for the bank 
and not loafing on the store- 
room shelves any longer. 

“A Bank Book for Every 
Member of the Family in 
Every American Home” is a 
slogan proposed by A. S. 
Helquist, vice-president of 
the Liberty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. It’s rather 
long for a slogan but the 
idea is all right. It certain- 
ly provides a program and 
indicates a big field to be 
cultivated by bank advertis- 
ing. It's almost as big a 
task as converting the world 
to Christianity or Scotland 
to prohibition, but it’s worth 
trying, and here’s hoping 
that success will crown the 
effort. 
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Advertising Within The 
Bank 

{Continued from page 248) 
Krech, president of the com- 
pany. A typical message from 
one of these advertisements is 
quoted below. 

To the Officers and Employees 

of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany : 

"For some time progressive 
banks have recognized the need 
of stepping down from their 
pedestals, blowing away the fog 
of technical language and talking 
to the public in terms of its every- 
day business and personal affairs. 
The use of bank, trust, safekeep- 
ing and investment service will be 
as universal as the use of medi- 
cal and legal service when the 
average man understands that a 
bank can be as helpful to him, 
his family and his business as his 
doctor and his lawyer. 

“This week the Equitable Trust 
Company is introducing the first 
humanized financial advertising. 
The advertisement reproduced 
above is the first of a new series 
which will appear in New York 
newspapers. Every phase of 
Equitable Service will be covered 
in the series, through which will 
run the idea of the Equitable as 
The Friendly Bank* and of its 
service as personal service. 

“With this initial advertise- 
ment, the Equitable is the first 
bank to enter a vast, untouched 
field of potential bank users — the 
young men just starting in busi- 
ness, the men and women seeking 
trustworthy advice in investment 
questions and everyone else feel- 
ing the need of expert and inter- 
ested counsel in business and per- 
sonal financial matters. 

“The effect of this advertising 
will not be immediate. Years or 
misconception of bank service as 
only for big business and wealthy 
individuals and of bank people as 
cold, caged-in beings, must be 
overcome. 

“Many of the persons attracted 
by it will be small customers, 
making their first real contract 
with a big bank. But for each 
of them will be a welcome; for 
the Equitable is looking into the 
future. In helping the young man 
to build his business and a per- 
sonal estate, it is building future 
business for itself. Tbe Equitable 
sees the small customer or today 
as the big customer of tomorrow; 
and it believes that with the 
Equitable’s name and resources 
behind him and its counsel to 
guide him. he will build faster 
and more firmly in business and 
personal possessions. 

“The success or failure of the 
campaign rests with all of us who 
make up the Equitable. More- 
over. with the appearance of this 
first message we are under obli- 
gation to make good our repre- 
sentations. We must give to all 
attracted by the series the 
friendly and cordial reception 
and the personal attention they 
will expect. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




THADDEUS S. DAYTON 



l^TR. DAYTON became a member of the staff of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in 
December, 1916, and was appointed manager 
of the publicity department in October, 1917. 

Prior to his joining the Guaranty he was associate 
editor of the R. G. Dun & Company publications, 
and managing editor of the Annalist . He also bad 
conducted important publicity campaigns for steam 
and electric transportation systems. 

He began his business career with the purchasing 
department of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York where he remained for ten years, and, later, 
was for six years general manager of the Mexico 
Mine and Smelter Supply Company in the City of 
Mexico. 
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“Most people — even present 
large bank users — think that bank 
service ends at the outside of 
the tellers’ or loan-clerks’ win- 
dows. From now on let each one 
of us show that that is where 
Equitable Service only begins. 
Let us all be salesmen, ‘Belling* 
the Equitable to New York ana 
the rest of the country as ‘The 
Friendly Bank.' 

“ALVIN W. KRECH, 

President.’* 

* 

BANK WINDOW STUNTS 
THAT INCREASED SAV- 
ING ACCOUNTS 

By Ernest A. Dench 

It is none too soon to trot 
forth the time-honored vacation 
saving argument. There are, 
however, always new ways of 
feting up a familiar subject in 
a totally different dressing. 



VACATION SUGGESTIONS 

The National City Bank, 
Chicago, UL, showed a fishing 
outfit to the right of their win- 
dow, with a golf outfit at the 
opposite side. The floor space 
in between was one mass of 
train folders, with here and 
there a sign calling attention to 
their vacation saving system. At 
the back a sign enquired: 

M Where would you like to 
spend your vacation?” 

When the above window dis- 
play was taken out, the setting 
was changed to that of a camp- 
ing scene. More than a sug- 
gestion of a picnic party was 
obtained by the elaborate picnic 
outfit that was spread out across 
the entire window. At the left 
was a picture of a congenial 



party camping in the woods, 
with railroad time tables scat- 
tered around on the floor. 

But the seasonable appeal 
need not always be present, for 
the form of saving that is more 
profitable to a bank is the per- 
manent kind. 

THE RAILROAD OF LIFE 

The National City Bank, 
Chicago, UL, was also respon- 
sible for a railroad setting. The 
miniature tracks extended from 
the left side to the middle of 
the window, continuing the loop 
until they reached the roar 
scenery. The railroad was 
equipped with a small station, 
the roof of which was construct- 
ed with a bank book. A toy 
automobile was drawn up to the 
back of the station. Running 
along the tracks was an elec- 
trically operated train, the cars 
of which were loaded down with 
silver dollars and bills of high 
denominations. The stop signal 
by the side of the track bore 
an illuminated bank book, with 
name “B. A. Saver,” instead of 
the familiar sign. At the back 
was a picture of a railroad 
crossing, with stop sign, signals, 
etc. Down one road the signal 
read: “Save,” while the other 

road was entitled: “Spend.” The 
stop sign was worded as below: 

“The Railroad of life— 

You are the Dispatcher. 

Which road will you take?** 

DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE 

The Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank Co., Chicago, placed 
a display sign near the window 
glass. From the bottom of the 
sign white confetti was blown 
up and then sucked up into a 
cut-out in the form of a ques- 
tion mark on the sign itself. 
The white confetti was then re- 
leased to reveal the one word: 
“Drifting.” A small stationary 
sign at the right bore the fid- 
lowing caption: 

“Drifting? Are you drifting 
with the tide?” 

an early start 

The Peoples Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, confined 



The Gettysburg Address 
of Abraham Lincoln 

F OURSCORE and years ago our father* 

brossght forth on thit continent a new Sat ion, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated lo the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Sow we are en- 
gaged in a great civil mar. testing whether that So- 
li on, or any Nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
earn long endure. We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final-resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that Nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But. in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate — M*r chnnot consecrate— we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men. living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it. far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember what fve sag here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us. the living, rather, lo be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It ts rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us — that from these honored dead see 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion — that 
sue here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain— that this Nation, under God. 
shall have a stew birth of freedom — and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 



In commemoration of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln 



Lincoln National Bank 

of Rochester 



An appropriate Lincoln Day advertisemen t. 
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Our Vice-President Says: 

If that ten dollar bill burn* a hole in 
your pocket the beat insurance ia a bank 
book. 



Assets Over 



Albany City Savings 
Institution 

lOO State St. 

WILLIAMS. HACKXTT 



ALBANY CITY 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 

100 State Street 



FRANK H. WILLIAMS 



This Albany, N. Y., bank features its officers and directors by reproductions of their signatures over a short 

statement on some thrift topic 



their window efforts to the pic- 
ture of a bride. The caption 
stated: 

“Money men save in their 
90’s makes dreams come true.” 

HOW MONEY FLIES 

The Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., placed a small box 
directly against the window 
pane, with savings banks stack- 
ed on top of the box. Although 
the remainder of the window 
glass was painted black, suffi- 
cient space was left above the 
box so that one could read the 
cards occupying the rear panels 
of the window. The card at the 
left panel depicted a winged 
dollar flying in mid-air, backed 
up by the following caption: 

“Put it in the Savings Bank 
before it flies from you.” 

The other card showed a child 
putting a coin in his savings 
bank. 

THE HONEY BEE COMPA1ISON 

The Bank of Savings, Seattle, 
Wash., devoted their limited 
window space to a large sign, 
which was adorned with honey 
bees. The sign pointed out 
that— 

“Money is to the Man what 
Honey is to the Bee. 

Save for the Winter time of 
IJfe.” 



SYSTEM IN SAVING 

The Bankers Trust Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., filled the floor 
of their small window with sav- 
ings banks. Cards hung at the 
back delivered such convincing 
arguments as these: 

“To 8a ve successfully, you 
should save systematically. 

Make a deposit every pay day.'* 

“In 10 years with 4 per cent, 
compound Interest. 

$5.00 a week will grow to 

$3,187.80. 

$2.00 a week will grow to 

$1,274.34. 

$1.00 a week will grow to 

$636.62.” 

WE PAY 4 PER CENT. 

NO VACATION FOB DOLLABS 

The Union Trust Co., 

Chicago, 111., exhibited a window 
card, in the corner of which 
a traveling bag was sketched. 
The headline stated: 

“Don’t take your Dollars on 
a Vacation.” 

A DRIVE ON JUVENILE DEPOSITS 

The Peoples Bank, Portland, 
Ore., utilised their window dis- 
play space to excellent advan- 
tage In a recent drive on juven- 
ile deposits. 

One of their exhibits was ar- 
ranged to represent a football 
field. Over the gravel spread 
floor goal posts were placed in 
correct positions. In the middle 
was an ordinary football, 



against which a placard an- 
nounced: 

“Can you Kick a Goal?” 

Another window was laid out 
as a field in an orchard. Half 
of the orchard was only in 
preparation, for small holes 
were dug in the turfs of grass 
and pennies planted. The other 
half of the orchard contained a 
number of small artificial fruit 
trees, with silver dollars bang- 
ing on them to represent fruit. 
A sign announced: 

“Sow Pennies and vou Gather 
Dollars.” 

The third display was a boost 
for the Boy Scout movement in 
that it featured pictures of the 
Boy Scouts both at work and 
play. Backing up the pictures 
were large cards stating the 
scout ideals in detail. The ideal 
largely “played up” was this 
one: 

“A Scout is Thrifty.” 

The three foregoing window 
displays were permitted to re- 
main on exhibition for one week 
apiece before being replaced by 
the next. The time, effort and 
money expended on these unus- 
ual displays was more than re- 
paid by the extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of juvenile 
depositors that resulted. At 
the same time the windows made 
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Dependability 
in Banking Service 

D ependability m banking 

•ervice Km always been the one 
recognized important factor that 
is demanded by the depositor of a bank 
in handling his funds and business prob- 
lems of a financial nature. 



In making your banking connection it 
should be done with the greatest care, 
and with consideration of the record and 
standing of the institution which invites 
your business, as well as the service it is 
able to render you. 



For these very reasons The Seaboard 
National Bank has been for years the 
chosen depository of many of the promi- 
nent financial institutions and business 
firms throughout the United States. 



With a record of thirty-seven years of 
practical banking, with resources of 
more than seventy million dollars, -we 
offer you a banking service that is de- 
pendable. broad and comprehensive in 
its scope and especially adapted to 
meet your every particular financial 
requirement 

The Seaboard National Bank 

of the City of New York 

Capital. Surplus and Profits over Five Millions 





A dignified yet forceful advertisement with good typographical balance. 



a favorable impression on many 
adults. 

BIRTHDAY ACCOUNTS 

The National City Bank, 
Chicago, 111., piled their window 
with savings banks. This was 
in connection with a drive on 
“Birthday Accounts.” Cover- 
ing the entire rear was a large 
poster, and below the pictures 
of children from two to twenty- 
one, were shown. Individual 
savings accruing to them were 
quoted. The figures read: “Two 
years, $9.03; 6 years, $16.75; 
10 years, $160.98; 91 years, 
$986.54.” The lower part of 
the poster contained the fol- 
lowing effective arguments: 

“An account With $1.00 for 
your girl or boy and thereafter 
on each birthday deposit $1.00 Tor 
each year of his or her age. 

It will help to send your boy 
or girl to college. To have a 
bank book of one’s very own is 
always an incentive to save.” 
(Copyrighted, 1921, by Ernest 
A. Dench, in U. S. A.) 



HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 

The American Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., bas issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Farmer Al- 
len’s Story” in which Farmer 
Allen tells an improvident 
neighbor the various ways in 
which he has been helped by his 
bank. This is good publicity 
for farmer customers as it tells 
its story in a very human, in- 
teresting way. 

The Second National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J., is distributing 
to customers of its savings de- 
partment “daily dime saver” 
folders. These contain slits to 
hold 31 dimes, the plan being 
that when the folder is filled 
it should be brought to the bank 
for deposit at which time a 
new folder is issued. 

The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, distributed 



to depositors with New Tear’s 
greetings a handsome leather 
bound diary. 

It is quite an intricate problem 
in bank advertising to know 
how to get the personal, human 
touch without losing dignity. 
The Albany City Savings In- 
stitution, of Albany, N. Y„ 
solved this problem in rather an 
interesting way. The bank 
wanted to introduce Its officers 
and trustees to the public so as 
to show the personality of the 
men behind the bank. To do 
this it was first suggested that 
photographs of officers be used. 
This was objected to, however, 
on the ground of lack of dignity 
and a compromise was finally 
arrived at whereby the signa- 
tures of the men were featured 
in a series of ads each one of 
which quoted the officer or 
trustee in question on some 
phase of the subject of thrift. 
Elsewhere we reproduce some 
of the ads that were used. 

The Cleveland Trust Company 
has issued a tax calendar giving 
dates when various state and 
federal tax returns should be 
filed. This is a useful com- 
pilation and also serves to il- 
lustrate how a trust company 
can relieve an individual of the 
burden of carrying all of these 
details in mind. 

When the First National 
Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, 
was granted fiduciary powers 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
it reproduced the actual certif- 
icate of authorisation in a 
newspaper advertisement and 
explained the services which it 
was now able to render to 
clients. 

Banks that have Christmas 
Savings Clubs find it to their 
advantage to urge members to 
leave a certain amount of their 
accumulated funds in the bank 
as a regular savings account. 
The following post card form 
adopted by the American Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, Ark., 
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makes it easy for the depositor 
to do this: 

Little Rock, Ark 1920 

Please make the following 
transfer from my Christmas Sav- 
ings Account (No ), to 

a regular Savings Account. 

(CBBCK PLAN YOU WISH TO 
FOLLOW) 

1. The entire amount due me 
when my Christmas Account 
matures. 

2. One-half the amount due me 
when my Christmas Account 
matures. The other half to be 
said me in cash. 

S. 9 from the amount 

due me when my Christmas Ac- 
count matures. The balance to 



be paid me in cash. 

It Is understood that I may 
withdraw any part or all the 
amount to my credit whenever I 
desire, but on all amounts left 
for six months or longer you are 
to pay me interest at 4 per cent, 
per annum. 

Kindly care for all the details 
and have my Savings Pass Book 
ready for me when the Christmas 
Barings Club closes. 

Name 

Address 

The Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, 



offered a prise of $1.00 each 
for thrift jingles. Following 
are a few selections from the 
prize winners: 

Simple Simon ran a bill 
And found he couldn't pay it. 
He wired his dad — the. foolish 
lad — 

To see If he’d O. K. it. 

Father telegraphed at once. 

Sent these ten words collect. 
"Save a little as you go 

Will have the desired effect.” 



As I go walking down the street 
A pleasant sight I see, 

A man almost upon a run. 
Laughing aloud with glee. 

He holds a paper in his hand, 
His eyes so swiftly skim. 

The Guardian Thrift Club Drive 
— my friends 
Is what is pleasing him. 



There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrons wise; 
He wrote a snappy Thrift Club 
verse 

And won a dollar prize. 

And then to prove that he was 
wise, 




Ive Interest Dates 



A Year 



ILE the interest on bonds <nd 



annually end dividends on stock distrib- 



uted quarterly, a deposit account with 



this Company yields an income every 



month in the year for INTEREST IS 



CREDITED MONTHLY thereon. 



In addition, .such an account provides 



all the conveniences oi a broad, up-- 



to-date banking .connection, with fa 



cilitiea equally valuable for corpora 



lions, firms*Md individuals 



UNITED STATES 

MORTGAGE <5. TRUST COMPANY 

Cspkdi mtd Surfbtt, $6,000,000 



OFFICES 
55 Cedar St 
Broadway a t 73rd Se 
Madisoa Avenue at 75th St 
125th Swed at Eighth Avcam 



This copy brings out the advantages of monthly interest payments. 
Note the effective use of illustrations. 




The “location” idea is well brought 
out. 



With wisdom that bewitches. 
He used the “one” to Join the 
Club 

To bring him future riches. 

The National Trust Com,- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, hag 
issued a pamphlet entitled “The 
Old Fashioned Executor,” which 
contains a series of advertise- 
ments showing in a graphic way 
why the trust company is su- 
perior to the individual as an 
executor of trusts. 

The co-operative advertising 
campaign now being conducted 
by the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion, of New York, is being pre- 
pared and placed by the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York. 

An editorial in a recent num- 
ber of Printer e* Ink observed 
that banks are out to furnish 
a merchandising service to de- 
positors. The following letter 
from O. H. Cheney, president 
of the Pacific Bank, New York, 
in reply, is of interest: 

Editor of PRINTBR8* Ink : 

My attention has Just been 
called to a recent editorial in your 
publication, entitled “Credit and 
the Bank’s Duty,” in which you 
suggest that banks should fur- 
nish a merchandising service to 
the local merchant. 

It will interest yon to know 
that the Pacific Bank has main- 
tained such a service for the past 
two years. We print the name 
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of our merchandising advisor just 
below the list of our directors on 
our printed statements. I may 
add that this service has been of 
great benefit to our customers as 
well as to ourselves. 

O. H. Chunky, President. 

Here are some good investment 
paragraphs from the recent 
advertising of the National 
City Company, of New York. 

You have an opportunity here 
in the United States. — Invest 
your surplus in worthwhile securi- 
ties, ana safe guard your future. 
Let us make suggestions. 

A family that saves brings con- 
tentment to the fireside. Invest 
your savings in income yielding 
securities. Let us suggest the 
kind of bonds, notes or preferred 
stocks that would best meet your 
requirements. 

One man cannot move a moun- 
tain. It takes the combined re- 
sources of thousands of investors 
to finance America's big enter- 
prises. Your funds at work earn 
you an income and speed the 
wheels of industry. Let us sug- 
gest sound Investment opportuni- 
ties. 

& 

A FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING EXHIBIT 

A pew weeks ago there was a 
financial advertising exhibit of 
the Chicago banks and bond 
houses at the Morrison Hotel. 
It consisted of about one hun- 
dred display boards and was 
the largest and finest financial 
advertising exhibit ever as- 
sembled in Chicago. The four 
financial advertising exhibits 
which were awarded first honors 
at the Indianapolis advertising 
convention were Included in this 
display. In addition to the dis- 
play there was an address by 
William Ganson Rose, of 
Cleveland, on “Advertising and 
Its Relation to Financial Busi- 
ness.” Representatives from 
all the Chicago financial insti- 
tutions attended. 

VISUALIZING 

Visualizing is an important 
part of advertising. Bank ad- 
vertisers should endeavor to do 
more of it. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company which is gen- 
erally reputed to know more 
or less about advertising, did 



some clever visualizing by hav- 
ing the reading matter and il- 
lustrations of one issue of “The 
Saturday Evening Poet?’ set up, 
printed and bound in book form 
to show people how much they 
were getting for a nickel Here 
is the reading matter used un- 
derneath a cut of their book in 
a circular: 

NOT FOR SALE 

This book is not for sale! It 
was set up, printed, and bound 
just to illustrate the amount of 
editorial matter that Post read- 
ers receive every week. 

For the 382 pages of this book 
contain only the reading matter 
and illustrations that actually 
appeared in one averaged -sized 



issue of The Saturday Evening 
Poet. 

Any of our subscription repre- 
sentatives will be glad to prove 
the real value of a year's sub- 
scription, by showing you a copy. 

Novels of this size are selling 
in the book stores for $2.00 
apiece. A year’s subscription for 
the Poet is the equivalent of 52 
such volumes which in book form 
would sell for $104.00. 

And yet our price for a sub- 
scription is only $2.50 for any 
address in the United States. 

This, we consider, offers yon 
good value for your money. 

Bank advertisers may be 
able to think of some equally 
good way to visualize same of 
the concrete things they have 
to offer the public. 



Who gets the earnings 
of the savings banks? 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OP BANKS 
OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK SAYS; 

Only* small percentage of tbe people know 
that mutual saving banka an benevolent in- 
stitutions. regulated by strict State laws, and 
carefully supervised .by State authorities, and 
that the trustees serve without pay unlaaB (bay 
have an active part in the everyday burtease 
of the institution. 

"It should be emphasized that the dsppaifo n 
are parties in an institution, the primary motive 
of which it not to make money, cither for thoae 
who manage it or for those who avail them- 
selves of its privileges, hut is an institution 
which takes care of the savings of the p eo p le 
and develop* thrift and economy. 

“I bdieve that if yoer Asso ciati on w® Kft 
this vail of myttcry and lay the plain truth 
about our savings banka before the people of 
tbe State, especially the 3JOQjOOO people who 
are depositor* in yeur member banka, the 
result would be a greater pubEe oo n& deoae 
which is so important during this period of 
general readjustment; and furthermore, yon 
will prove to them that tbe savings banks sen 
be relied upon as (heir faithful and tfciug 
aUcs. This, in my estimation, will ha a daftnha 
stride for a better public understanding of 



CSVwO Vary truly years. 



GLoaca v «^2^jL 



The Law Provides 



t he (averted la i 



Oaly d s p es h o r s mmf per ti s*prts Ih 
tbe saraiagi Irani lirmtieseis 

The Savings Banks 

Are erdnabad wfcfcao there* el Meek. 

SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 
OP THB STATE OP NBW YORE 

M WmtiSikStrmt. AfcvIWi Op 



New York Savings banks are doing some splendid publicity through 
a co-operative campaign for savings. 
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IMPORTANCE 
OF WHITE SPACE IN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

A good many bank adver- 
tisers overlook the impor- 
tance of white space. They 
think it is a waste of good 
space not to dll it with read- 
ing matter. They don’t stop 
to think that reading matter 
is no good if it is not read. 
Type needs relief of white 
in and outside of it and 
around about it to invite the 
eye and make the type easy 
to read. Short copy is often 
better than long copy be- 
cause more likely to be read 
and remembered. Some of 
the most important events in 
history, even the creation of 



the world — have been de- 
scribed in a very few words, 
so why pad out the story of 
your bank’s service, and try 
to cover it all in one ad? 

& 

Foreign exchange facilities 
can well be advertised now. 
Not so much foreign 
trade business perhaps, but 
foreign exchange remit- 
tances and letters of credit 
for individuals. Use the for- 
eign language newspapers 
and advertising matter in 
foreign languages if you 
have any considerable for- 
eign population in your ter- 
ritory. 




The Business Side of 



Happy New Year 



ALL over this country there sre 
fanilie* whose happiness 
this sad every New Year's Day 
is the result of the foresight of men 
who, while Mill livings nude wise 
provision for the future. 

One of these men, who is typical 
of the others, at the beginning of 
a New Year now long pan, looked 
into the face* of his loved ones 
and thought: “They are happy 
now, but how can 1 insure their 
happiness in the years to come?" 

He made a will. For hit wife, 
inexperienced in business matters, 
he planned a trust fond, to protect 
her against the tragedy of iJl-adviscd 
investment!. A fund was set aside 
for his children’s education. The 
boys were to be given their whole 
share of the estate at a mature agci 
the daughters’ shares were to be 
kept in trust during their lives, so 
that, married or single, they Wtwld 
be hnancially independent. 



Then came the question: “Who 
is to carry out these plans?** He 
decided that it was unfair to his 
wife to ask her to manage property 
which it had taken his utmost lsbor 
and trained effort to accumulate. 
He named a trust company, there- 
fore^s executor and trustee, because 
it had attributes which only a cor- 
poration could have — continuous 
existence, accumulated experience, 
financial responsibility, perfected 
mechanism, the counsel and direc- 
tion of many men skilled in business. 

And today, long after his death, 
the tniM company is serving this 
man's family from one Happy New 
Year to the next, its officers acting 
svith understanding of each indi- 
vidual's needs, yet observing a strict 
impartiality. 

As ' this man nude provision, 
so any man can provide, in pro- 
portion to his desires and means, 
for his family's future. 



This Is A* tut sf « win «T Maagw m. to faMI 
amt*dm tto Ua M imm mia.oaia, (S. m 
— to*. AjW** Tmr Am, . 
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Trust Company Division 
American Bankers Association 
Fits Nassau Stuit, New York 



Co-operative advertising is the order of the day. The Trust Company 
section of the A. B. A. started a campaign in general magazines 
in January. 



Deposit your 
Christmas Bonus 
MwJan. 10 

M AKE it the basis of a 
Special Interest ac- 
count. Bank it with us by 
January ioth, and it will 
draw interest from Janu- 
ary 1st. 

Come in today — before you 
are tempted to spend it. 

One dollar starts an ac- 
count. Five dollars begin 
drawing interest. It takes 
only a few minutes to make 
your first deposit — and only 
a few minutes each week 
to keep it growing. 




115 BROADWAY 

(Opposite EquiubU Buildiad 

MEMBER of 
JUm/lmrwJiNOO 



This New York bank is making a 
consistent drive for interest 
accounts. 



Books oo Bank Advertising 

Bank Window Advertising. By 

W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endlesa va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains praetleal 
and proved methods of Increas- 
ing your business end holding ftt. 
Copiously Illustrated. 260 pagsa 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W R. Mora- 
house. Contains 100 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $7.60, postpaid. 

Pushing Your Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising. Illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing oopy. 100 
pages. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

This list has been thoroughly revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
In order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 
1921, every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make 
a liberal distribution of advertising material. 



A 

Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, JoUet, HI. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F„ asst, cash.. Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New Tork. 

Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., New- 
ark. Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., director serv., Svgs, Bank of Utica, 
N. Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst, cash.. Capital Nat'l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 
Wls. 

Bernhardt, J., vice -pres., Cotton Belt Svgs. A Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bize, L. A., pres.. Citizens Bank A Tr. Co., Tampa, 

Fla. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. A Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Heilman Com* l Tr. 

A Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst, secy., Tidewater Bank A Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash., Citizens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. 0. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

A Tr Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bntxloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Busbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce A Tr. Co., Little Bock, Ark. 

C 

Cap lan, H. B.. secy, to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress, F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Orary, R. F., asst, cash., Internat’l Bkg. Oorp.. N. Y. 
Culbreth, E. B., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 
De Beblan, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Defly, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phlla., Pa. 
Delson, L. H., pub. mgr.. Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, 111. 

De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American Nat'l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Dlstelborst, W., adv. dlv., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wls. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 

E 

Bberspacher, J. C., asst, cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Shelbyville, III. 

Bklrch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 
Blls worth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Btter, R, W., Merch. A Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 

Ark. 

V 

Frost, L. A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Go., Cambridge, 
Mass. 



G 

Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Ofe. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept.. Mechanics A Metals 
Nat’l Bank, New York. 

GUlmore, M. S., Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dept. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H 

Hall, J. C., Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. B. D., com'l serv. dept., Phlla. Nat’l Bk., 
Phlla., Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Handerson, O. H., Union Tr. Co„ Cleveland. Ofcfta. 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Higgins, A. E.. adv. serv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. 0. 
Hlgley, J. N., adv. dept., 1st Nat'l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Hoagland, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat'l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, I1L 

Hodgins, J. H., statistical dept.. Union Bank of 
Canada', Toronto, Canada. 

Hokanaon, N. M., adv. mgr.. State Bank of Chicago, 
IU. 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor. Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. B., Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat'l Bank. 
Richmond, Ya. 

Hudson, P. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Corona, 
Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G.. secy., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, B. M., pub. mgr.. Seaboard Nat’l Bank. 
N. Y. C. 

I 

Imhoff, C. H., vice-pres.. Union Natl Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. ^ 

Jessup, T., asst, cash., Wood lawn Tr. A Svgs. Bk.. 
Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, B. Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 
Johnson, S. w., mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat'l Bank, Norfolk, Ya. 

Johnson, W. H, Jr., mgr. adv. dept.. Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, M. H., asst, cash., 1st A Citizens Nat'l Bk., 
Elizabeth City, N. 0. 

K 

Keeton, M.. mgr. svgs. dept., Merchants A Farmer* 
Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., casb., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, B. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, xfftf 

Kommers, W. J., pres.. Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Is 

Langstroth, B., Liberty Nat'l Bank, N. Y. 0. 
Larder, B. W., asst, treas.. United States Tr. Oo., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch, W. B.. mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank «£ 
C a n a da, M on t r eal. 

Lersner, Y. A., comp., Wllliamsburgh Svgs. Bank. 
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McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr.. City NatT Bank, Brans* 
rille, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., lat Tr. A Srga. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, rum. 

McBlrare, R. R. f mgr. aerr. dept., NatT Bank of 
Commerce, N. Y. C. 

Matthews, H. B.. ad r. mgr., 8. W. Strauss A Co., 
190 Bway., N. Y. 0. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Internet’ 1 Tr. Co., Bos- 
ton, Maas. 

Merrill, F., adr. mgr.. Northwestern NatT Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer. A. J., pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miner. J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations. Seattle 
NatT Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Morgan, L. J., adr. mgr., 1st NatT Bank, St. Jo- 



seph, Mo. 
MorrishT 



. W. F., rlce-pres., 1st NatT Bank, Berke- 
ley. Oat 

O 



Overton, J. A., cash.. 
Branch. N. Y. 



NatT Bank of Smithtown 

P 



Painter, W. H., asst, to pres.. Security NatT Bank, 
Dallas. Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Co., New Or- 
leans. La. 

PoweltV, M., cash.. Home Srgs. Bk., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty A Co., 60 Wall St., 



itt. T. B., 

n. y. a 



. A. E., pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st NatT Bank A Tr. 

A Srgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rlttenhouse. C. M., Farmers Loan A Tr. Co., N.Y.G. 
Ruff. W. J. cash., Loserne Co. NatT Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr. new bus. dept., American NatT 
Bank. Richmond, Ya. 



0 

Sawyer. W. M., mgr. pub., NatT City Co., N. Y. C. 

Schlenker, A., cash., 1st NatT Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

8clater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
N. Y. C. 

8cott, W.. rlce-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Richmond, 
Ya. 

8ellew, W. W., Albert Frank A Co., 14 Stone St., 
N. Y. O. 

Shoren. A. M., cash.. City Tr. A Srgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee. IU. 

Sloan. L. H., NatT City Bank, N. Y. 0. 

Smith, A. C., pres., City NatT Bank, Clinton, la. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special aerr. dept., Industrial 
Srgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Staker. F. M., mgr. pub. dept.. Commerce Banks, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Go., Dan- 
ielson, n~»n 

Stein, B., asst, cash., Nemeth State Bk., N. Y. 0. 

Stoner, J. H., pres.. Peoples NatT Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Storer. J. C.. secy. -trees., Indiana Srgs. A Loan 
Aas’n, South Bend, Ind. 



Streicher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., Com 'I 8rgs. 

Bank A Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y. 

T 

Talt, A. O., pub, mgr.. Royal Bank of Quatfa* 

Montreal. 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Srgs. A 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. 0. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan A 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Merck. 
Mechanics 1st NatT Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

T 



Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd NatT Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, B. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 0. 



Wadden, J. W.. pres., Sioux Falls NatT Bank, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, r. A., rlce-pres.. Lake Co. NatT Bank, 
Madison. S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers A Mechanics Srgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denrer NatT Bank, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Srgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. B., asst, cash.. Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., rlce-pres., Woodside NatT Bank, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Winship, A. L. rlce-pres., NatT Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Maas, 

Withers, 0. K., pub. mgr.. Mechanics NatT Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Wool ford, withers, Bank of America, 40th St. A 
Madison Are., N. Y. 0. 

S 

Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hljos, 
Apartado No. 0, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 

Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambers burg Tr. Go., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman. P. B., cash.. Oak Park Tr. A Srga. 
Bank, Oak Park, HL 

0 

NEW NAMES 

Burton. E. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania NatT Bank, 

Chester. Pa. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispnno Suizo, Para Empresas 

Eloc ricns, Plaza Cnnnlejns, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

Lyons. W. 8., Union Trust Co. of D. C., 16th A H 

Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Moniteur des Intereta Materiels, 27 Place de Lou- 
vain. Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banques Sulssea, 

Zurich. Switzerland. 

Norberg, P. G„ Aktiebolaget Srenska Handels- 

banken. Stockholm, Sweden. 

Raren. F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 
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Official Approval of School 
Savings Banking 

'J'HE value of school savings bank- 
ing as a practical means for de- 
veloping saving as a habit, for teach- 
ing the fundamentals of the American 
economic system and for demonstrating 
the function of banks in the advance- 
ment of local interests, is indicated in 
letters from state commissioners of edu- 
cation to the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, savings bank division. 

That office is distributing a concise 
but exhaustive report on the methods 
and statistics of the school savings bank 
work of several hundred cities during 
the past school year. It will soon re- 
port upon the .first half of the present 
year. 

Hon. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education of Massachusetts, says: 

“I am heartily in favor of a system of 
school savings banking as a project for 
fixing in the student the habit of saving 
and for teaching the workings of our eco- 
nomic system. 

The bankers’ responsibility is espec- 
ially mentioned by Hon. L. N. Hines, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Indiana, who writes: 

“This office always endorses any worthy 
project that looks to the promotion of school 
savings, or that inculcates ideas of thrift 
in the minds of the children. Any organi- 
zation that is doing work of this kind is to 
be commended. The bankers of the United 
States are of real service to the schools 
in promoting school savings banking.” 

Hon. W. D. Lewis, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 

“This department is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with such plans as are described in 
your discussion of school savings banking. 
It will encourage in every way possible the 
establishment of school savings banks 
throughout the state. We believe, however, 
that these school savings banks should be 
definitely connected with instruction in 
thrift. The instruction can be coordinated 
with the arithmetic course in grades four 
to eight, and with the vocational civics 
course in the ninth grade.” 



Bank Shines as Humorist 



often do banks receive praise 
for their humor, but here is tribute 
of that sort, paid by one who is himself 
noted as being possessed of a high de- 
gree of sardonic humor. Speaking in 
the United States Senate on January 
21, Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of 
Illinois, said: 

“Here is something I desire to read, 
not from a wicked packer, not from 
some dry goods millionaire, but from a 
national bank, the Irving National 
Bank of New York. It is seldom that 
a bank has a sense of humor or permits 
it to become visible; but this extract 
rivals anything that Juvenal or Voltaire 
ever wrote, and the bank is as uncon- 
scious of it as we are of being states- 
men: 

In the atmosphere of government, as for 
years we have known it in this country, 
there appears to be some quality which 
makes nearly impossible a proper relation- 
ship between this atmosphere and the other 
atmosphere which surrounds it There ap- 
pears to be In this atmosphere of govern- 
ment some strange poison which in its milder 
effect even upon the sound business man 
who goes into government causes him to 
view himself and his function with a serious- 
ness not in the least justified by facts. 

In a more serious form it causes him to 
imagine that his is a heaven-sent function, 
and that his chief duty on earth is to dis- 
cipline some one or to check something, to 
interfere with some one’s plans, to throw the 
proverbial monkey wrench into some one’s 
machinery. In other words, he is disposed 
to exercise a function in which the destruc- 
tive predominates and in which is to be 
found but little which may be of actual use 
in building up things. 

In the third stage, and unfortunately this 
stage is not necessarily fatal, he becomes 
the great protector of the downtrodden, the 
enemy of oppression, and Wall Street, 
money domination, and so forth, assume 
deadly form in his mind. At this stage 
he usually becomes famous in his home town 
as an orator. 

“If there was ever any more com- 
plete description of the genesis, the de- 
velopment, and the full flowering unto 
the perfect day of a demagogue written 
in the English language, it is written 
by this prosaic bank that would have 
the world think it as void of a sense 
of humor as a cobblestone/’ 
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The EQUITABLE 

Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

announces the opening of a 

CHICAGO OFFICE 

located on the fifth floor of the 

National L fe Building 

2ty South LaSalle Street 

Telephone: State 4765 

9 I 'HIS office has been established to increase 
**■ the special service which The Equitable 
offers to the banks and bond dealers of the 
Central West. 

It has a direct private wire to the home office 
in New ^ ork, enabling us to more quickly and 
efficiently help you handle your customers* New 
York and foreign business and to obtain bond 
quotations and execute orders in the chief markets 
of the country. 

^ Mr. Donald L. De Cjolyer has been appointed 
ft manager of our Chi* 

lfe cago office, and Mr. 

|T|jfinr ■ jj ^ F| ' W. E. Hart assistant 

jj i p E : j manager. They and 

u the other members of 

its staff are at your 
service at any time 
and in any matter. 



the equitable 
Trust company 



OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 



London— 3 Ring William St. , E. C. 4 



Paris— 23 Rue de la Paix 



Total Resources over $ 300 ,000 ,000 
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Foreign Credits 

By Samuel MacClintock 

Former American Consul 



A NEW ZEALANDER some time 
ago placed an order with an 
American manufacturer for 
$100,000 worth of goods. He gave a 
bank reference but no information upon 
which to base a credit judgment and the 
manufacturer was unable to obtain from 
any known source the information which 
he needed. By accident he did get it 
from the editor of an export journal 
who had recently returned from that 
part of the world. 

There are now approximately 25,000 
exporters in the United States — manu- 
facturers, merchants, brokers, commis- 
sion houses. Of those it is estimated 
that approximately one-half have been 
accustomed to doing business on a cash 
basis only. Practically everyone con- 
versant with world affairs agrees that 
this method of doing business will have 
relatively little place in normal times 
during the years to come. Credit trans- 
actions will prevail in foreign as in 
domestic trade. 

During recent years our foreign 
trade has amounted to approximately 
one-fifth of our total trade. Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president of the Steel Cor- 
poration, has well pointed out that the 
difference between making a profit and 
just meeting expenses depends upon 
keeping our plants fully employed — 
upon our ability to sell the last twenty 
per cent, of their capacity. During 
1920 our exports amounted to $8,228,- 
759,748. Over one billion was sent 
to Latin America alone. Eleven and 
three-tenths per cent, of the gross value 
of all our manufactured goods were 
marketed abroad during 1919. To hold 
this huge foreign trade means stability 
and prosperity ; to let it slip away means 
over-production, depression, unemploy- 
ment and no profits. 

At the present time foreign credit 
transactions are decidedly under sus- 
picion. On every hand we hear of 
cancellations, refusals to accept goods, 



and the protesting of irrevocable credits. 
All this naturally tends to make foreign 
traders hesitate and become extremely 
cautious, as well they may be. We are 
in the trough of a world movement of 
price readjustment. Our manufactur- 
ing capacity has been expanded enor- 
mously and a big foreign trade is abso- 
lutely essential if the plants are to be 
operated at anything like their maxi- 
mum output. Selling only the surplus 
left over after our domestic demands 
are taken care of is no way to build up 
a permanent foreign business. Some 
manufacturers are definitely allocating 
a percentage of their output to the for- 
eign field, and this is the right pro- 
cedure. 

A survey of business conditions pre- 
vailing in the chief foreign markets 
shows conclusively that it is impossible 
for anyone to sell them on a big scale 
if cash against accounts is demanded. 
Foreign customers simply have not got 
the cash and cannot do business on that 
basis. We must extend credit in one 
foTm or another if we want to do busi- 
ness abroad. 

* It is estimated that we have already 
extended credit to foreign merchants, 
manufacturers and governments to the 
extent of some $4,000,000,000, most of 
it in the form of goods and on long 
time. The grower or manufacturer who 
thus sells on long credits, as well as 
the investor or speculator who loans 
money to a foreign government in ex- 
change for its bonds, does so for the 
most part by borrowing from his bank. 
Such transactions tie up commercial 
bank loans in a way that is not safe 
and not in accord with good banking 
principles. The shutting down on such 
loans is one reason for the establish- 
ment of banking institutions organized 
for the purpose of extending long-time 
credits. 

The first foreign banking corpora- 
tion organized under the Edge Law has 
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been in successful operation now for 
some time. Another was recently organ- 
ized in New Orleans to handle cotton 
sales particularly. The Bankers Union 
is being promoted by Boston interests 
and the McHugh plan for a $100,000,- 
000 foreign financing corporation, is 
now being gotten ready for operation, 
with the support of the American 
Bankers Association. Still other organ- 
izations are talked of, the object of all 
being to provide long term credits to re- 
liable foreign customers. 

In spite of all the uncertainties in the 
present business situation and the grave 
problems involved in the effort to read- 
just and reach a more stable equilibri- 
um, the fact remains that the factors 
making for safety and orderly progress 
in many foreign countries are as sound 
and constructive as in our own country. 
There are honest and capable merchants 
in South America, Europe and the 
Orient fully worthy of long-term cred- 
its. To drop the connections we have 
with such customers because they can- 
not pay for our goods in cash would be 
to cripple most seriously our foreign 
trade in the future and give a lead to 
our competitors that would be hard to 
overcome. 

But the extension of foreign credits 
must be made with extreme care. This 
means a knowledge of the general eco- 
nomic, political and financial conditions 
in any particular foreign country and 
of the soundness and actual standing 
of any customer who wants our goods. 
And here is where the rub comes: We 
have yet to develop largely the organi- 
zation, the technique, and the experi- 
ence necessary for the collection and 
dissemination of the right kind of for- 
eign credit information. 

At present such information as is 
available comes largely from the follow- 
ing sources: First, the banks. A few 

of the large banks with agencies abroad 
collect first-hand information and main- 
tain complete, up-to-date files. This 
number includes only those who have 
many customers in foreign trade. For the 
most part the other banks simply bor- 
row. Securing foreign credit information 
and keeping it up to date is expensive. 



A bank maintains such a department in 
order to serve its clients and draw new 
ones. As the head of the foreign de- 
partment of one large bank said: “We 
maintain a service here for our custom- 
ers that costs us many, many thousands 
of dollars a year, and then is far from 
satisfactory. We cannot cover the 
world with our own agents and conse- 
quently must rely chiefly upon second- 
ary and unassured sources of informa- 
tion. If we could give up this service 
without prejudicing the interests of our 
customers we would be only too glad 
to do so.” 

Then come the mercantile agencies, 
chiefly Dun and Bradstreet. Both of 
these have foreign departments, but 
they have not specialized in the foreign 
field and have not extended their or- 
ganizations throughout the world. The 
management of their agencies is not al- 
ways in the hands of American citizens 
and the sources from which they get 
their information frequently leaves 
something to be desired. The agencies do 
not have quite the same standing in their 
foreign work that they do in the domes- 
tic field. Either they will have to ex- 
pand and perfect their foreign service 
or other sources of getting the desired 
information will be developed. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has a foreign bureau and is now 
engaged in securing the ledger expe- 
riences of its members for the benefit 
of fellow members. The Association re- 
cently stated that “Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are lost annually 
through commercial frauds perpetrated 
by concerns in other countries which 
take advantage of American business 
houses.” 

No provision is made in the Credit 
Men’s plan for securing original, first- 
hand information on their own account, 
but they have an important contact 
which gives them much information, 
though not complete, of both a general 
and specific nature from around the 
world. Some of this is published in a 
confidential weekly bulletin. If their 
members are willing, as they should be, 
to exchange ledger information, it is 
obvious that such information will be 
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BROWN BROTHERS <S>> CO. 

Established 1818 

4th 6C Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 

Philadelphia 59 Wall St, NEW YORK Boston 



CREDIT INFORMATION 

In the many years of our business experience we have 
compiled valuable credit information concerning in* 
diviauals, firms, and corporations in all parts or the 
world. We are in a position to obtain tacts of cur- 
rent credit and commercial conditions in this and 
other countries and to advise as to foreign business 
usuage. This service is at the disposal ofour clients. 

qA Century of Service 



BROWN, SHIPLEY 6? COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



of capital importance, though available 
to members of the Association only. 

The insurance of foreign credits has 
been urged upon bankers for a number 
of years by manufacturers. Mr. Alvin 
Johnson, chairman of the board of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has fre- 
quently said that the manufacturer is 
not equipped to pass on foreign credits 
safely, and that credit is not a manu- 
facturing but a banking risk. The 
banks, however, have played safe by re- 
fusing to do more than place such in- 
formation as they have been able to se- 
cure at the disposal of their customers. 
A prominent manufacturer recently 
said : 

“When one of our manufacturers 
gives a credit order he passes it along 
to his credit man for checking. The 
credit man gets all the information he 
can, but unfortunately it is generally 
not full, accurate and recent enough for 
him to feel safe in passing the order, 
so he turns it down. He plays safe. 
If he had the same character of infor- 
mation with regard to foreign customers 



and prospects as he has for domestic 
he could save his house enough busi* 
ness to pay a handsome dividend. 0 

The American Manufacturers Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange was recent- 
ly organized at Chicago, chiefly by 
a group of men connected with the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers Association. It is 
a mutual company, on a membership 
basis and not, therefore, open to all on 
a fee basis, the members endeavoring to 
safeguard themselves by pooling their 
information and responsibility. This 
means, therefore, chiefly an exchange of 
ledger experience. 

Under the plan proposed by the Ex- 
change the solvency only of the debtor 
is insured. Non-acceptance of the mer- 
chandise by the customer or refusal of 
payment is not covered. 

Such are the organizations now in the 
field. That our manufacturers particu- 
larly need much more comprehensive 
and dependable service in the foreign 
field than they have had in the past 
is obvious and that proper credit infor- 
mation underlies any rational plan of 
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World-wide distributors ot 
high-grade securities: Bonds, Short 
Term Notes, slao PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 

Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 



financing is true. The director of a 
foreign trade corporation with a large 
business in Latin America especially 
says that a considerable part of his 
business comes from manufacturers who 
do not have the sources of credit infor- 
mation that would -enable them to take 
credit risks safely. The British and 
German traders have long had better 
credit, banking and insurance in their 
foreign work than we have had. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that 
the excessively long credits sometimes 
granted by the Germans were in ac- 
cordance with sound business or should 
be imitated by others. What we should 
imitate is their collection of minute, ac- 
curate, first-hand credit information 
upon which they based their transac- 
tions. And this leads to a consideration 
as to just what is needed by our ex- 
porters in the way of foreign credit in- 
formation. 



Such information, to be satisfactory, 
should be first of a general economic 
character — the condition of internal 
trade in any given country, the flow of 
its foreign commerce, the chief sources 
of its imports and exports, the financial 
and political trend, and the general out- 
look. 

Next there should be complete re- 
ports, in standardized form, from the 
customer or prospect himself, from his 
friends and his competitors, from his 
own bank and from other banks, and, if 
possible, from American exporters. 
Such reports should bring to light the 
nature of the transactions that the cus- 
tomer has had, the highest amount of 
credit extended to him, his punctuality 
in paying, an accurate statement of his 
assets and liabilities, frequency with 
which the business "turns,” cases in 
which suits for payment have been 
brought, judgments rendered, divorces, 
marriages, and personal reputation. 
Such reports should show up the crooks 
and dead-beats from the honest custom- 
ers worthy of future dealings. 

A practice not infrequently employed 
in the past by unsubstantial concerns is 
that of referring only to a bank or other 
dealer with whom they have had satis- 
factory dealings and saying nothing 
about those with whom their dealings 
have been unsatisfactory. Likewise 
foreign customers have sometimes been 
granted the full line of credit to which 
they were entitled by three or four dif- 
ferent manufacturers or dealers, thus 
leading to overextension, frequently 
with unhappy results. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that even a sight- 
draft transaction is a credit risk, for 
the consignee may refuse payment and 
thus throw the merchandise back upon 
the seller. 

Such reports, based upon recent, 
careful, direct information, and pre- 
sented in a clear, simple form would do 
much to enable our traders to extend 
their business abroad with the same 
degree of confidence that they do at 
home. 

The idea of an adequate foreign 
credit service has been roundly com- 
mended by some of our leading students 
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of foreign trade. Mr. E. H. Outer- 
bridge says, “Credits must be based 
upon the character and the assets of the 
individuals who are to receive it.” Mr. 
Archibald J. Wolfe says: “To try and 
cope with the changed conditions on the 
basis of the old type credit informa- 
tion machinery is to endeavor to pilot 
an ocean, steamer with a toy compass.” 
And Mr. Jerome D. Greene, of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., makes the statement 
that a good foreign credit institution 
“would do more, perhaps, than any- 



thing else to make available such credit 
as actually exists and to prevent avoid- 
able over-extensions with the attendant 
losses and still more serious reaction 
against legitimate foreign credits.” 
Trustworthy credit information is as 
much to the advantage of the honest 
foreign dealer as it is to our own ex- 
porter. It will be of large usefulness 
when it enables every honest seller and 
buyer to extend his trade to the limit 
of his resources with safety and assur- 
ance. 
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Financial Conditions in Roumania 



By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 



T HE financial strain under which 
the majority of European coun- 
tries have been living since the 
signing of the armistice is to be found 
also in Roumania. There is good reason 
for believing that the pressure of such a 
state of affairs is now less severe than 
was the case one year ago. Neverthe- 
less, the public finances of that country 
are still suffering from disorganization. 
The gap between expenditures and 
revenues has not yet been filled up, and 
foreign trade is recovering slowly from 
the effects of the war. The causes 
operating to bring about this situation 
are the following: underproduction, 

lack of sufficient means of transporta- 
tion, and the depreciation of cunrency 
values. 

AGRICULTURAL UNDERPRODUCTION 

The chief resources of Roumanian 
wealth are cereals and oil. The agra- 
rian reforms and the wanton destruction 
of the oil industry during the war have 
completely disorganized the two great 
industries of the country. Since the 
expropriation of the large estates the 
agricultural conditions of Roumania and 
its problems are entirely different from 



anything to be found in the Western 
countries of Europe or America. The 
crops are raised by a multitude of small 
landowners, for the most part poor and 
unable to command credit for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery. Their 
means of production are thus very 
limited. Moreover, these small land- 
owners cultivate only a portion of their 
property, being, as a rule, unaware of 
the fact that the general production 
of the country lags behind.* Such a 
situation cannot be considered with any- 
thing but anxiety. Means of remedy- 
ing it are being considered, such as 
coercive measures and the enlighten- 
ment of the country population as re- 
gards the collective interests of the na- 
tion. 

THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Before the war Roumania ranked 
fourth among the oil producing coun- 
tries of the world, coming after the 



•As a matter of fact, the sowings for 
the agricultural year 1919-1920 have 
amounted to (for the old Kingdom and 
the regained territories) 2,016,464 ha. of 
wheat, 212,127 ha. of rye, 1,222,367 ha. bar- 
ley, 893,304 ha. of oats, and 2,007,812 ba. 
of corn. Compared with pre-war figures, 
the sowings of wheat and rye have fallen 
off about 40 per cent., and those of corn 
about 20 per cent. 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 

BANKING CORPORATION 

67-69 William Street, New York 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1920 
RESOURCES 

Cash on hand and in Banks $873,388.65 

Due from Foreign Banks 2,361,667.60 

Current Accounts 1,114,988.98 

Investments LQGQjOG 

Demand Loans on Collateral 1,500,000.00 

Other Loans 20,000.00 

Bankers’ Acceptances Purchased 1,133,275.68 

Other Bills Purchased....... 7,702.15 

Furniture and Fixtures 6,356.22 

Accrued Interest, Commission and other Items Receivable 205.45 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,807,510.80 
Exchange Sold — Payment Pending 7,708,464.98 

Total $17,534,560.51 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $2,000,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 266,373.49 

Certified Checks 109,612.81 

Current Accounts 2,386,259.62 

Customers' Loans 1,500,000.00 

Acceptances 1,943,249.80 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Acceptances 1,145,681.00 

Exchange Bought — Payment Pending 5,526,638.82 

Foreign Exchange 2,042,423.07 

Reserved for Taxes, etc 7570927 

Other Liabilities 38,612.63 

Total $17,534,560.51 

OFFICERS : 
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DIRECTORS: 
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International General Electric Co. 

DANIEL G. WING. President 
The First National Bank of Boston 
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United States, Russia, and Mexico. In 
fact, the total production of the petro- 
leum industry in Roumania amounted 
to 1,885,225 tons in 1918, which rep- 
resents 3.72 per cent, of the world pro- 
duction of that year.* One knows only 
approximately the area of the territories 
containing oil deposits. According to 
the latest investigations there are about 

20.000 ha. (about 48 thousand acres) 
of oil territories in Roumania, of which 
only 2,500 ha. are exploited. 

The total capital invested in the 
petroleum industry of Roumania in 
1915 amounted to 519,520,000 lei (1 
Leu = $0.19), of which only 7 per 
cent, was Roumanian. The 93 per cent, 
foreign capital was represented as fol- 
lows: 110 millions German capital, 96 

millions British, 80 millions Dutch, 25 
millions United States, 12 millions Bel- 
gium, 10 millions French, and the re- 
maining 15 millions were Austrian, 
Italian, and Swiss capitals. After the 
conclusion of peace important changes 
have taken place in the distribution of 
foreign capitals in the Roumanian oil 
industry, but definite figures are lack- 
ing in this respect. It suffices to point 
out that the participation of British, 
French, and American capital is now 
represented on a larger scale than be- 
fore the war.f 

In 1913 Roumania had exported 1,- 

036.000 tons of oil in value of one 
hundred million lei, that is, more than 
a half of the total production of that 
year. In 1919, only 37,000 tons of oil 
had been exported out of a total pro- 
duction of 920,000 tons. The figures 
for the whole year 1920 are not yet 
available. However, while the produc- 
tion has a little increased during this 



•The following table shows Roumania’s 
place among the oil producing countries 
of the world in 1913: 

Tons 



United States 32.314,000 

Russia 9,247,000 

Mexico 3,000,000 

Roumania 1,885,000 

Dutch India 1,534,000 

Austria-Hungary 1,085,000 

British India 1,000,000 

Japan 250,000 

Germany 160,000 

Other countries 350,000 



tThe American capital invested is held 
entirely by the Standard Oil Company. 



Louisiana 
Banking Laws 

The laws of Louisiana are 
based chiefly on the “Code 
Napoleon” or from the French 
Law. 

The laws of other states are 
based on the Common Law 
of England. 

For the Convenience of 
banks and bankers of the 
country we have prepared a 
booklet on the new Louisiana 
Banking Laws passed by the 
General Assembly of 1920 . 

We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request. 

Hibernia 

Bank C&, Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



period, the export has not advanced 
much over the figures of the previous 
year (93,428 tons for the first six 
months against over 500,000 tons dur- 
ing the first semester of 1913). 

This state of affairs is due to the 
lack of transportation and machinery 
in the devastated oil fields. In order 
to reach the export figure of 1913 the 
production should be doubled over that 
of the pre-war times, for the home con- 
sumption has increased to nearly 70 
per cent, on account of the expansion 
of the country. 



PUBLIC FINANCES 



The unsatisfactory position of indus- 
try and foreign trade is reflected in the 
public finances of the country. The 
decline of exports, inflation of currency 
and credit, budget deficits, and lack of 
a definite financial policy on the part 
of the Government are the concurrent 
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causes which make the present financial 
situation of Roumania so perplexing. 

The depreciation of the leu has been 
determined not only by the adverse 
balance of trade, but also by extra- 
ordinary inflation. After the conclu- 
sion of hostilities there were in circula- 
tion, besides the emissions of the Na- 
tional Bank of Roumania, a consider- 
able quantity of Austro-Hungarian 
crones, Russian roubles, and notes is- 
sued by the Banca Generala during 
the German occupation of the country. 
Instead of unifying the monetary cir- 
culation, the Government has tolerated 
a chaotic currency system for nearly 
two years, during which new quantities 
of Austro-Hungarian and Russian pa- 
per money have been stealth fully intro- 
duced into the country. The retreat 
of crones and roubles took place only 
in September, 1920, while the circula- 
tion of the notes issued by the Banca 
Generala is still being allowed. The 
elimination of crones and roubles has 
burdened the public finances with ten 
billion lei, necessitating new emissions 
of paper and thereby increasing infla- 
tion. 



THE PUBLIC DEBT 

Before the war the public debt of 
the Kingdom of Roumania amounted to 
nearly two billion lei, of which 1,795,- 

394.291 lei represented the consolidated 
debt. On June 1 , 1920, the public debt 
of the old Kingdom amounted to 10,- 

735.812.291 lei, of which 4,495,394,291 
lei was consolidated debt and 6,240,- 
418,000 lei floating debt. To this 
should be added at least 15 billion lei 
of public debt for the regained terri- 
tories, which represent a total public 
debt of 25 billion lei for Greater Rou- 
mania. 

The financial burden borne by the 
Roumanian nation appears, however, to 
be less heavy when compared with that 
of other European nations. Thus the 
total public debt represents 470 lei per 
head, against 6,395 francs in Great 
Britain, 5,130 francs in France, and 
5,148 francs in Germany. Further- 
more, if we take into account the 
natural resources of the country . we 



find that Roumanians financial recovery 
is a matter of time only. 

THE BUDGET OP 1920-21 

As already observed, one of the 
causes determining the actual unsatis- 
factory position of Roumanians public 
finances has been the lack of a definite 
financial policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. The truth is that Roumania 
has had no budget since the armistice. 
As a matter of fact, the country had 
been spending more than it was receiv- 
ing in revenue for the last two years. 
The difficulty of establishing a budget 
for Greater Roumania was chiefly due 
to the chaotic system of taxation in the 
new territories. The unification of the 
fiscal system throughout the country 
was the problem which the Government 
had to solve before the establishment 
of a definite budget. This is now on 
the way to being achieved. 

The first budget for Greater Rou- 
mania (for the year 1920-21) amounts 
to 6,090,920,000 lei for revenues and 
6,600,000,000 lei for expenditures, 
showing thus a deficit of 509,080,000 
lei. It goes without saying that this 
budget is provisory, for it contains only 
a rough and approximate estimation of 
revenues and expenditures. As regards 
revenues, they result for the most part 
from indirect taxes, which amount to 
4,586,890,000 lei, the direct taxes 
yielding only 461,000,000 lei. This 
disproportion is determined by the fact 
that there are no taxes on income and 
war wealth in Roumania. The Gov- 
ernment is, however, contemplating the 
introduction of such taxes as soon as 
possible. An extraordinary budget will 
be established within the next few 
months in order to cover the expendi- 
tures required by the work of recon- 
struction and the extinction and con- 
solidation of debts. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OP ROUMANIA 



Remarkable services were rendered 
by the National Bank of Roumania to 
the Roumanian State during and after 
the war. Although a private institu- 
tion, the National Bank has the privi- 
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Bankvereeniging 

Rotterdam Amsterdam 

The Hague 

Capital and Reserves . /1 05, 000,000 

Every description of banking business transacted, 
including tbe making of collections, tbe issuance of 
travellers' letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 

Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 
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lege of issuing paper money. Its 
function and statutes are practically the 
same as those of the Bank of England 
or the Bank of France. During the 
war the National Bank has advanced to 
the State a considerable amount of 
money in the form of loans. Moreover, 
it has made possible the raising of loans 
through its numerous branches through- 
out the country. 

Up to the end of 1919 the National 
Bank had advanced to the Roumanian 
State the amount of 3,792,765,100 lei. 
The initial interest of 4 per cent, was 
reduced to 2^ and 1 per cent., and 
lately the bank renounced any interest 
in order to ease the financial situation 
of the State. On August 28, 1920, the 
Roumanian State owed the bank the 
amount of 5,663,095,255 lei. 

One of the latest and most important 
services rendered by the National Bank 
was the exchange of crones and roubles 
in the provinces regained from the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
empires. The mechanism of this 



operation was excessively difficult on ac- 
count of the great quantity of notes 
smuggled by speculators from Austria, 
Hungary, and Russia during the last 
two years. The crones (of the Austro- 
Hungarian National Bank) were ex- 
changed at the rate of 50 bani, and 
the roubles (Romanoff and Lwoff) at 
an average rate of 70 bani, a very fav- 
orable price compared with the actual 
value of these notes. The exchange of 
these foreign bank notes required about 
10 billion lei. 

The gold stock of the National Bank 
of Roumania amounts to 493,755,430 
lei, of which a portion is still being held 
by the Soviet Government at Moscow.* 
The foreign press has circulated many 
rumors with regard to the fate of the 

•It will be remembered that during: the 
German Invasion, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment moved a part of Ita valuable objects 
to Moscow, the seat of the Czar*s Govern- 
ment. When the Bolshevik Revolution 
broke out (Nov., 1917) it was impossible 
to remove them from there, since the 
Lenine Government took hold of all finan- 
cial institutions. 




Increased Trade 
With France and Belgium 




D URING the past year the trade of the 
United States with France was valued 
at $1,017,240,405, and with Belgium at 
$385,576,408, exports to the latter reaching 
double their value of 1918. 

Our close relations with Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., 
enable us to offer complete banking facil- 
ities throughout France and Belgium. 
Branches in Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, 
throughout Morocco and West Africa. 
Special facilities for handling transactions 
in Tunis and Algeria. 

The New York Agency invites inquiry 

Bank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office, London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 

Authorized Capital, $20,000,000 Paid Up Capital, $6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital, 15,000,000 Reserve - - - 3,125,000 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

[Yokohama 8 ho kin Ginko] 



HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 



Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . . . 
Reserve Fond .... 




($0.50=1 Yen) 

. . Yen 100,000,000 
. . Yen 100,000,000 
..Yen 50,000,000 



Branches and Agencies 



Batavia 

Bombay 



Cbt-Na 



Harbin 



Landai 



Dairen Hen$kon$ Lyons 

Boones Aires Fenftien Hons loin Manila 



Calcutta 

Ckangchnn 



Hamburg Kalynen 
Hankow Kobe 



Osaka 
Peking 

Rangoon 

Nagasaki Rio de Js 
Newchwaag Saigon 



Shanghai Tientsin 
Shimonosekl Tokyo 



Singapore Tsingtau 
aelro Seerabaya Vladivostok 
Sydney 



Agencies in United States 

New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

This is in~& position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
Fast, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 



NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMI Y A, Agent 



Roumanian gold confiscated by the 
Lenine Government. It is well to 
quote in this connection the declaration 
made by Mr. Bibicescu, the governor of 
the National Bank of Roumania, in the 
latest report of the bank: “As regards 

the treasury at Moscow we have infor- 
mation which allows us to hope that it 
is untouched, and we add that the Al- 
lied powers have renewed their promise 
of giving us their cooperation in regain- 
ing its possession.” To this it should 
be added that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment will ask the immediate restitution 
of the gold stock as the first condition 
of peace with Russia. 

The following table shows the situa- 
tion of the National Bank of Roumania 
on August 28, 1920: 

assets 

Metallic stock (gold, silver and Lei 

treasury bonds) 2,200,459,637 

Notes* of the Banca Generala 

stamped by the state 32,839,891 

Portofolio 479,656,863 

Advances to the State 5,663,095,255 

Various other resources 2,322,148,103 

Total 10^698492,749 



LIABILITIES 

Capital and reserves 72,203,958 

Banknotes in circulation 6,477,171,551 

Profits and losses 9,604,683 

Interests and various benefits. 5,209,679 

Deposits 1,230,171,085 

Other liabilities 2,899,015,080 

Total 10,698,199,749 



FINANCIAL EXPANSION 



If the public finances of Roumania 
are in an unsatisfactory position, the 
private banks and other financial insti- 
tutions of the country are flourishing as 
never before. This fact is explained by 
the ever-growing demands of inland 
commerce as well as of the international 
trade relations which have been devel- 
oped since the cessation of hostilities. 
With a double territory and population, 
Roumania’s business relations have at 
least doubled. New banking institu- 
tions and commercial corporations are 
being established throughout the coun- 
try. The excellent situation of the ma- 
jority of private banks is sufficient 
proof of the prosperous business life of 
the country. Nearly every bank is rais- 
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Foreign Credit Corporation 

Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 

I Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board J 



BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1920 

RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $969,57936 

Eligible Acceptances of other Banks 9,910,94830 

Demand Loans, Secured 1,685,000.00 

- $5,56439736 

Notes Receivable Arising from Exports 19314,11839 

Accrued Interest and Sundry Debits. 989,447.79 

Customers Liability a/c Letters of Credit and Acceptances 8369*17839 

$96,79837136 

LIABILITIES 



Capital $5300,00030 

Surplus 1,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 699,73631 



$6,699,73631 

Accrued Interest Payable, Reserves for Taxes, etc 460399.13 

Anticipations a/c Acceptances 309,319.87 

Obligations to War Finance Corporation 11309,044.46 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 8,069,17839 

$96,793371.66 



DIRECTORS 



ALBERT BRETON 
Vice-Pros. Guaranty Trust 
Co.. New York 

G. M. DAHL 

Vice-Pree. Chase National 
Bank. New York 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy A Co. 

D. RAYMOND NOYES 
Vice-Prea. and Genl. Mgr. 



ALEXANDER V. 08TROM 
Vice-Prea. Liberty National 
Bank. New York 



R. S. POTTER 
Vice-Prea. Shawmut Corp., 
Boston 



LEVI L. RUE 
President Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank 



THEO. G. SMITH 
Vice-Pree. Central Union 
Trust Co., New York 



HAROLD 8TANLEY 
Vice-Prea. Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York 



E. V. R. THAYER 
President Chase National 
Bank. New York 



OFFICERS 

E. V. R. THAYER, Chairman Board of Directors 
D. RAYMOND NOYES, Vice- Pres, and Genl. Mgr. 
R. A. PHILPOT, Secretary-Treasurer 



ALBERT BRETON, President 
G. M. DAHL Vice- President 
E. L. SYLVESTER, Asst. Treas. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

IM Oiiiee: IS GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,5H,0H (£l,5H,IH) 

Capital Paid-up 3,750,000 (£ 750, HO) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 3,938,970 (£ 785,794) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limitad) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Strait* Settlement *, China, Japan 

and MtntriHa* 

Tbe bays and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 

Banking and Agency Business In connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed De p os i t rates a no ted on application. 

On etrrStuMiiiu interest Is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on daily balances. 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street 



ing its capital, and deposits are expand- 
ing. 

Lack of 9pace prevents me from 
dealing in detail with present banking 
conditions in Roumania. I shall con- 
tent myself with the situation of the 
two largest private banking institutions 
in order to show the financial expansion 
which has developed of late years in 
Roumania. 

BANCA MARMOROSCH BLANK AND CO. 

One of the most important financial 
institutions in Roumania is the Banca 
Marmorosch Blank and Co. in Bucha- 
rest with a capital and reserves in 
amount of 273 million lei. Of the total 
capital only a small portion is foreign. 
The bank is interested practically in all 
national industries as well as in many 
financial and commercial transactions 
with foreign countries. The progress 
achieved lately by the Banca Marmor- 
osch Blank and Co. has been so con- 
siderable that it has determined the 
opening of several new branches in 
Roumania and abroad. This rapid 
growth is the outcome of the bank’s 
policy, which aims at the development 
of Roumanian banking and commerce 
both at home and abroad. 

During the war the Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank and Co. has rendered 
remarkable services. It gave relief to 
the Roumanian refugees who had left 
the invaded territories, and extended its 
financial services also to the Rou- 
manians in foreign countries. Since the 
cessation of hostilities the bank was 
confronted with the problem of rees- 



tablishing trade relations with foreign 
countries. It was a problem full of per- 
plexing difficulties, partly on account of 
the lack of raw materials, partly on 
account of credit difficulties abroad. 
The bank, however, surmounted both 
obstacles, thanks to its sound method of 
doing business. 

The total balance of the Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank and Co. on December 
31, 1919, amounted to 1,320,477,431 lei 
against 200,883,993 lei on December 81, 
1918. These figures illustrate the large 
expansion of the bank after the war. 
The bank last year opened a branch 
in New York. The establishment of 
this branch marks the beginning of a 
new era for the business relations of 
Roumania with the United States. 



BANCA ROMANEASCA 



Of the many private financial insti- 
tutions of Roumania, none has a larger 
share in developing the financial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country than 
Banca Romaneasca. The capital and 
reserves of this bank amount to 285 
million lei and are entirely Roumanian. 
Although founded only in 1911, Banca 
Romaneasca has achieved numerous 
services for the economic development 
of the country. Its policy has been 
from the beginning to develop and con- 
solidate the natural resources of Rou- 
mania through the organization of na- 
tional credit and enterprise. During 
and after the war the bank has success- 
fully weathered the financial and com- 
mercial vicissitudes of the country. It 
has helped many small banks and other 
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financial institutions which were unable 
to stand the weight of war conditions. 
Another successful activity of the bank 
was to develop transportation enter- 
prises. Thus under its financial guid- 
ance several transportation corpora- 
tions have been established during the 
last six years. Finally, the bank has 
encouraged the organization of credit 
for the exploitation of agricultural re- 
sources, by contributing to the estab- 
lishment of various corporations for the 
sale and export of cereals. In short, 
Banca Romaneasca has become a na- 
tional banking institution dedicated to 
the development of adequate banking 
facilities for the economic and financial 
prosperity of the country. 

OTHER PRIVATE BANKS 

Besides the two mentioned banks 
there are several other important bank- 
ing institutions in Roumania with a cap- 
ital varying between 20 and 100 million 
lei. We mention the following: The 

Bank of Roumanian Credit, the Dis- 
count Bank, the General Bank of Rou- 
mania, the Franco-Roumanian Bank, 
the Bank of the Nation, the Bank of 
Jassy, the Bank of Albina, the Bank 
of Craiova, etc. 

Moreover, a large number of popular 
banks are spread all over the country. 
Their function is to facilitate credit to 
the country population. The institution 
of such banks has proven to be a great 



factor for the economic and financial 
education of the people at large. 

SUMMARY 

Roumanians financial position should 
be judged according to the economic 
possibilities of the country and the 
present situation of its private banking 
institutions. The unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of public finances is only the natu- 
ral consequences of war conditions so 
that it does not reflect the real finan- 
cial constitution of the country. This 
is as sound as it could be, and even from 
the viewpoint of public finances it is 
sounder than that of many other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The main problem of Roumania's 
finances is the organization of its na- 
tional resources. This may be achieved 
through a sound financial policy on the 
part of the Government and through 
the appeal to foreign capital, which 
would help the development of the 
country's vast resources. American cap- 
ital would find in Roumania a large and 
profitable field of business not only in 
the exploitation of the rich deposits of 
the soil, but also in the establishment 
of trade relations. The demand for 
American manufactured goods in Rou- 
mania is very great indeed. The Rou- 
manian market should interest the 
American business men more than any 
other European market, for it abounds 
in infinite possibilities. 



Opening of the Federal International Banking 
Company of New Orleans 



AT a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Federal International Bank- 
ing Company held January 7, R. S. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, was 
elected temporary president, T. J. 
Caldwell, vice-president of the Fort 
Worth National Bank was elected tem- 
porary vice-president, and Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, secretary of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, was elected temporary 



secretary. All of these gentlemen will 
serve without compensation until per- 
manent officials are selected. 

A. F. Jennings, who until recently 
was connected with the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, and who has 
been in overseas banking service for a 
number of years, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

The stockholders elected the follow- 
ing directors: 
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Banque IndustrieUe de Chine 

Capital Subscribed . . Francs 150,000,000 

Capital Paid Up ... “ 75,000,000 

Sarphu and Reserves . . “ 104,000,000 

Deposhs “ 1,120,000,000 

The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 



EUROPE 

Paris 

Lyons 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 



CHINA 

Peking 

Canton 

Foochow 

Hankow 



HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 

74 Roe St Lazar* 

Central Office, Far East: Peking 



BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 



Havre 

Dunkirk 

London 

Antwerp 

Rotterdam 



Hongkong 

8watow 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Tsinanfu 

Yunnan fa 



INDOCHINA Hanoi 

Saigon Pnom- Penh 

Haiphong 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 

JAPAN Yokohama 

SIBERIA Vladivostok 

MANCHURIA Mukden 

DUTCH EAST INDIES Batavia 
UNITED 8TATE8 New York 



The New York Agency of this bank ia equipped to extend every facility 
for hanking service between the United States and foreign countries 

New York Agency 27 Pine Street 

O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 



Oscar Wells, president First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; Moorhead 
Wright, president Union and Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Mills B. Lane, president Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Savannah, Georgia ; 
Robt. F. Maddox, president Atlanta 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. ; John K. 
Ottley, president Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. ; J. P. Butler, Jr., 
executive vice-president Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. S. Hecht, president Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La. ; L. M. Pool, president 
Marine Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La.; S. J. High, vice-president 
Peoples* Bank and Trust Company, 
Tupelo, Miss.; J. Pope Matthew, presi- 
dent Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S. C. ; R. Brinkley Snowden, vice- 
president Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; Nathan Adams, 
vice-president American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Tex.; T. J. Cald- 
well, vice-president Fort Worth Na- 



tional Bank, Dallas, Tex.; J. A. Pon- 
drom, vice-president South Texas Com* 
mercial National Bank, Houston, Tex.; 
Art. F. Perry, president Florida Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; John E. 
Bouden, president Whitney-Central Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, La. 

The executive committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: R. S. Hecht, J. E. 
Bouden, Jr., and J. P. Butler, Jr., of 
New Orleans; R. F. Maddox of Atlanta 
and R. Brinkley Snowden of Memphis. 

Messrs. Hall, Monroe and Lemann 
of New Orleans were appointed general 
counsel, and Hon. Hollins M. Randolph 
of Atlanta was appointed advisory coun- 
sel. 

When the organization of the bank 
was first proposed it was planned to 
have a capitalization of $6,000,000, but 
the response of the Southern banks was 
so immediate that it was later decided 
to increase the capitalization to $7,000,- 
000, and at an adjourned meeting of 
the stockholders which will be held in 
New Orleans February 14, the final 
amount of capital will be determined. 
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CAPITAL $4,000,000 




SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS more than $2,000,000 



Permanent offices have been leased in 
the Whitney Bank building, and already 
a large volume of correspondence offer- 
ing substantial business awaits the at- 
tention of the officials of the new insti- 
tution. 

Bankers and business men through- 
out the South have been very much im- 
ressed by the ease with which the 
7,000,000 capitalization for this com- 
pany was obtained, and they consider 
it a most significant and conclusive 
comment on the fundamental solidity 
of financial and business conditions in 
the South. 



In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the capital stock of the new 
bank is owned by a total of 1,255 banks 
located in ten Southern States, all of 
them interested in the marketing of lo- 
cal natural products. The $7,000,000 
capitalization and the $70,000,000 loan- 
ing power of the Federal International 
Banking Company will provide a means 
whereby the sale and exportation of a 
substantial proportion of Southern com- 
modities can be financed on terms agree- 
able to the foreign buyer, thus assist- 
ing materially in the relief of prevail- 
ing conditions. 



a 



Foreign Trade Outlook for the United States 



'PHE foreign trade position of the 
United States is fundamentally 
sound and, although the problems of 
the next year will require maximum 
cooperation from all, there is much to 
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inspire confidence and hope for the fu- 
ture, and the outlook for a greatly 
cleared situation in 1921 seems prom- 
ising at this time, according to the new 
year issue of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
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Not Merely “A Bank” — 
But “Which Bank” 

T^HE necessity for maintaining an account with a New 
A York bank has been well established. It is simply a mat- 
ter of selecting the bank which best suits your needs. The 
Atlantic National serves the New York wholesale district — 
especially in produce, fruits, dairy products, eggs, boots and 
shoes, textiles, hardware, electrical goods, machinery, china 
and glassware — and provides its correspondents with a dis- 
tinctive, personal service. 

ATLANTIC 

National Bank 

257 Broadway-Opposite GtyHafl 

NEW YORK CITY 




pany’s international trade survey, 
“American Goods and Foreign Mar- 
kets.” Concerning the foreign trade 
outlook, the survey says, further: 

Entering the new year in a sounder 
financial; industrial and political condi- 
tion than any other important nation 
in the world, the United States faces 
the combined duty and opportunity of 
establishing on a firm, permanent basis 
the dominant position in world trade 
which her prosperity warrants and on 
which her future progress in large 
measure depends. Our industrial ma- 
chine, stimulated by five prosperous 
years, is geared to supply a large ex- 
port trade, and foreign markets con- 
tinue to demand enormous quantities of 
our surplus products. To satisfy this 
foreign demand, through foreign invest- 
ment and the granting of agreeable 
credit terms, and thereby to provide a 
permanent outlet for the surpluses of 
our industry, is America's outstanding 
economic problem to-day. 

During the last twelve months the 



European demand for raw materials 
with which to restore industry to nor- 
mal production has kept our export 
trade at a high level. A continuation 
of this increased demand may safely be 
expected, for, as the European nations 
progress in the restoration of their in- 
dustrial productivity, they will become 
better able to purchase and pay for 
American finished products in increased 
quantities. American foreign traders 
should, therefore, overlook no opportu- 
nity to strengthen their hold in recently 
acquired markets and to reach out into 
the many new fields which circum- 
stances have opened to them. 

In spite of the large volume of our 
exports during 1920, the addition to our 
balance of trade shows a decided fall- 
ing off as compared with 1919. Im- 
ports, which in 1919 totalled less than 
one-half of our exports, now amount to 
two-thirds of our exports, a recovery 
which can be taken as an indication of 
further levelling of our export balance 
during 1921. 
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50 Years of 
Foreign Exchange 



CINCE 1872 the New York Office of 
° THE CANADIAN BANK OF COM- 
MERCE has specialized in the transaction 
of foreign exchange business. 

The test of time reveals an increasingly 
capable organization, commanding excep- 
tional facilities for the purchase or sale of exchange on all 
parts of the world. 




The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Paid-Up Capital $15,090,090 Reserve Fond $15,000,000 

New York Agency : 16 Exchange Place 



The stimulation of foreign invest- 
ment, which is likewise vitally related 
to the condition of our domestic busi- 
ness, will do much toward relieving us 
from the burdensome inequalities of our 
foreign trade position. The extension 
of adequate credits through such invest- 
ment will strengthen the buying power 
of foreign countries for our products 
and give permanency to our foreign 
trade, and thereby make secure for us 
future markets for our vast surplus pro- 
duction. An initial step of great im- 
portance in strengthening our foreign 
investments has been taken in the pro- 
posed organization of a $100,000,000 
financing corporation under the Edge 
Law. The plan of organization contem- 
plates a widespread distribution 
throughout the United States of the de- 
bentures of the corporation, and busi- 
ness, financial and labor interests 
should share in the extensive operations 
of the corporation by which they will 
all be benefited. 



Great Britain 



REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR 

The National City Bank of New 
York thus summarizes Great Britain’s 
economic experience during 1920: 

Great Britain has passed through a stren- 
uous year, with grave disorders in Ireland 
and almost equally grave labor problems. 
The former are more acute at the moment, 
but the latter are more fundamental. The 
coal strike was an exceedingly threatening 
menace, involving as it did a challenge to 
the Government, and a covert demand for 
the nationalization of the coal industry. It 
was settled, however, with the intelligent co- 
operation of influential labor leaders, and 
this is the most reassuring sign in the Brit- 
ish industrial situation. The representatives 
of British labor and British socialism who 
visited Russia during the year, in every 
noteworthy instance, reported against the 
adoption of the Soviet policies by British 
workingmen. 

Despite the difficulties in industry, the 
revenues of the British Treasury have more 
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Singapore 
Taiping 



Chartered Bank of India 

Australia and China 

i~d office New York A e enc y> 88 WaU Street c pitil „ d ReMrT . 

London William Baxter, Agent Ov«r 



than met expenditures since the beginning of 
the fiscal year, April 1, 19®0, enabling sub- 
stantial payments to be made upon indebt- 
edness. The Government has stated that by 
the end of the fiscal year all the war sub- 
sidies will be abolished. At the close of 
1919, the Government announced that the 
outstanding issue of exchequer currency 
notes, above cash reserves, would not be 
permitted to exceed £320,600,000 in the 
year 1920. This pledge has been observed, 
the excess on December 1 being £ 303,854,- 
000, and the percentage of reserve 13.5, 
against 9.1 at the close of 1919. The gold 
stock of the Bank of England on December 
1 was £124,991,291, against £91,790,369 0 n 
that date of 1919. During the eleven 
months to the end of November, the adverse 
balance in foreign trade was reduced about 
$600,000,000. In actual accomplishments 
therefore Great Britain has notably im- 
proved her situation during the past year. 

BRITISH TRADE OUTLOOK 

Recent improvement in the exchange 
position of the pound sterling, although 
its immediate effect on trade may be 
of a negative nature on account of the 
hesitancy of buyers abroad and al- 
though the gains registered since the 



first of the year may be in part due to 
temporary influences, is sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant optimism in any 
consideration of Great Britain’s ability 
to increase her buying power for 
American goods, according to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company’s international 
trade survey, “American Goods and 
Foreign Markets.’’ The undertone of 
the British exchange market continues 
firm, the bank says, and, despite fluctua- 
tions by which recent transactions have 
been marked, there are indications that 
the upward trend may have a decided 
salutary effect on the United Kingdom’s 
foreign trade. 

The Guaranty likewise considers as 
significant the reflection of the Sterling 
rise in many European rates, some of 
which have recently reached the highest 
marks in many months. Concerning 
Great Britain’s general foreign trade 
outlook at the commencement of the new 
year, the bank says: 



Great Britain, despite the numerous inter- 
nal problems of finance and industry which 
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Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 
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Reserve Fund . 
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V. 8. Gold $2,280,000 

BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 

Bogota Cucuta Medellin 

Bucaramanga Girardot Ocana 

Cartagena Honda Riohacha 

Cienaga Magangue Santa Marta 

Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 

International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 

The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken. 

Telegraphic Address : Dugandbank, Barranquilla 



she must courageously face and Work out, 
may well enter the new year inspired by the 
progress shown during the last twelve 
months toward the recovery of her foreign 
trade. Exports last November were valued 
at £119,000,000, an increase of more than 
£7,000,000 as compared with October, and 
imports were valued at £144,000,000, a de- 
crease of almost £6,000,000 as compared 
with the preceding month. It is estimated 
that the adverse trade balance was reduced 
by at least $700,000,000 during 1920. 

England realizes keenly the need for giv- 
ing the utmost consideration during the com- 
ing months to the financing of her exports 
to the almost extinct markets in the impov- 
erished nations where goods are urgently 
wanted, but where depreciated exchanges 
have made normal trade impossible. Credit 
balances accumulated as a result of Eng- 
land’s unprecedented war purchases and 
subsequent credits established through the 
mechanism of the Kingdom’s trade organi- 
zation have been exhausted, and the slacken- 
ing in British demand for raw materials has 
increased the difficulty of supplying fresh 
credits. However, with considerable senti- 
ment favoring the extension of additional 
credits, it is not improbable that these po- 
tential markets of Central and Southeastern 
Europe may again become factors In Great 
Britain’s trade. 

Significant in considering Great Britain’s 
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outlook are the figures recently issued by the 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, which show that the British 
Empire profited more in a monetary way 
as a result of the war than any other nation, 
her estimated wealth now being approx- 
imately 2S0 billion dollars, as compared with 
130 billions when the war started. This gain 
of 100 billion dollars is attributed to the 
wealth added by the Mesopotamian oil fields, 
African territory taken from Germany, and 
elimination of Germany as a trade competi- 
tor, and will serve as an important asset 
in the recovery and expansion of foreign 
trade. 

Although the problem of getting cash 
from European countries has been as serious 
with England as with the United States, and 
although her production handicaps during 
the last five years have been even greater 
than ours, nevertheless Great Britain has in 
no sense let up in her campaign to cement 
her foreign connections during the time 
when it has been impossible to fill orders 
and to plan with increased vigor and deter- 
mination to make British-made products 
more widely known over the world than 
ever before. Her perfected network of Gov- 
ernmental and private organizations has 
continued actively during the period of eco- 
nomic depression to lay the foundation for 
future business, and to wait An example 
of this activity is the establishment by the 
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Department of Overseas Trade of a per- 
manent exhibition of foreign wares, compris- 
ing samples, specifications, foreign cata- 
logues, and other features which will aid 
British manufacturers and exporters in ap- 
praising the strength and character of com- 
petition to be met in foreign markets. The 
exhibition opened with about 100,000 sam- 
ples and 15,000 catalogues, and is being 
steadily enlarged. 

The foreign trade position of Great Brit- 
ain, in so far as it is affected by the de- 
preciated exchanges of many of her cus- 
tomers, is parallel to our own, though our 
problem is even more difficult owing to the 
fact that the United States dollar is at a 
premium in every country of the world. 
The result of England’s farsighted policy 
has already been evidenced in the figures of 
her foreign commerce. It must be given 
consideration in the United States in re- 
garding the future of our own foreign trade. 



France 



FOREIGN TRADE FIGURES 

French exports and imports by 
grand catagories during the first 11 
months of the year 1920, compared with 
the same period in 1919, were as fol- 
lows: 



Park-Union 

FOREIGN RANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Capital (fully paid) - - - $4,000,000 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - $754,000 

BRANCH B8 AT 
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Paris San Francisco Seattle 

\ 

Transactions in Exchange 
Travelers' Letters of Credit 
Commercial Credits 
Foreign Collections and Cheques 
Acceptances 
Transfers of Money 

Advances against Collateral for the Financing 
of Foreign Business 

CHARLES A. HOLDER - President 
T. FRED ASPDEN - Yice- President 
E. B. MACKENZIE - Hect’y Teens. 



bettered by nearly ten billion francs, 
although it is still unfavorable to the 



IMPORTS 



(000 omitted) 



Food products 

Raw materials 

Manufactured articles 


1919 

9,220,080 

..11,972,475 

9,016,874 


1920 

7,945394 

15351,867 

9359,533 


Net change 
—1374,787 
+3379392 
+242,659 


Totals 


30,209,429 


32,456,694 


+2,247365 


Food products 

Raw materials 

Manufactured articles 

Parcel post shipments 


EXPORTS 

891,034 

5,356,470 

747,054 


1,992,697 

4,405,143 

13323,685 

1,052336 


+1,101,663 
—2,737,701 
— 7,967315 
+305382 


Totals 


8,662,000 


20,773,861 


+12,111,861 



The excess of imports over exports 
which was 21,547,429,000 francs for 
the first eleven months of 1919 has been 
decreased to 11,862,835,000 francs for 
the corresponding period in 1920. Thus 
in one year the trade balance has been 



extent of more than eleven and a half 
billions. In the export figures the in- 
crease in the exportation of manufac- 
tured articles is chiefly to be noted while 
in the import figures the decrease in the 
importation of food products is worthy 
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of note as well as the increase in the 
importation of raw materials indis- 
pensable for production. On the whole 
the figures indicate a gradual and en- 
couraging return to pre-war conditions. 

FRENCH LOAN FIGURES 

According to reports from Paris 
subscriptions to the Republic of France 
6 per cent. National Loan of 1920 
amounted to 27,000.000,000 of which 
12,500,000.000 francs were in loan 
scrip and 9,100,000,000 francs in fresh 
money. 

FRENCH POLICY TOWARD 
FOREIGN BANKS 

The Paris correspondent of The 
Economist writes on December 28: 

As has long been expected by observers 
here, the remarkable increase in the number 
of foreign banking institutions that have 
during the past few years established 
branches in Paris has at last attracted the 
attention of the French lawmakers as a 
possible source of additional revenue for the 
State. French bankers have for some time 
been watching jealously the constant in- 
crease in the number of foreign banks oper- 
ating here. Latterly, indeed, this increase 
has been one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of post-war Paris; and to such an 
extent has this been the case that it may 
safely be assumed that whenever the closing 
of some well-known restaurant, theatre, or 
similar establishment, occupying a prominent 
position on the boulevards, is announced, its 
place will be taken by an English, American, 
or other foreign banking institution. The 
Elysee Palace Hotel in the Champs Elysees, 
the Hotel Bristol (long favored by King 
Edward), and at least half a dozen other 
equally well-known places have been, or are 
about to be, transformed into banks, while 
the minor sites that have undergone similar 
transformations, or are about to do so, 
amount to somewhere near two score. M. 
Geo-Gerald, a private member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has now introduced a bill 
(which has been referred for consideration 
to the Finance Commission of the House), 
in which he proposes that a special tax of 
.1 per cent shall be imposed on the capital 
and reserves of such foreign branch banks 
as are established in France, with a supple- 
mentary tax of .2 per cent, on all their op- 
erations in France. One of the articles of 
the bill prohibits foreign banks installed in 
France from dealing in any shape or form 
with foreign loan issues, other than those 
that concern their own countries of origin, 



except by special authorization. The pre- 
amble to the bill points out that a similar 
law already exists in Spain, and that, in 
addition to certain other restrictions, con- 
cerning foreign banking concerns that pre- 
vail in the United States, the State of New 
York has recently interdicted branches of 
foreign banks operating within its frontiers 
from receiving deposits. 

This news was received with consid- 
erable interest in New York and on the 
subject Albert Breton, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, was 
quoted as saying: 

It should be remembered that the New 
York State banking law provides that upon 
compliance with certain formalities and 
upon the issuance of a license by the Super- 
intendent of Banks, a foreign banking cor- 
poration may transact here the business of 
buying, selling and paying or collecting bills 
of exchange, of issuing letters of credit, or 
receiving for transmission money by draft, 
check, cable or otherwise, or making sterling 
or other loans, and may maintain in the 
State an agency for carrying on such busi- 
ness. 

There are certain things which a foreign 
banking corporation may do in New York 
State without even going through the for- 
mality of taking out a license. Thus, a for- 
eign banking corporation which does not 
maintain an office in the State is not pro- 
hibited from making loans secured by mort- 
gages on real property, nor from accepting 
assignments of mortgages covering real 
property situated in the State, nor from 
making loans through correspondents. It 
may be said that the agencies of foreign 
banks are not authorized to do a local dis- 
counting business, but they may, of course, 
buy and negotiate promissory notes and 
other evidences of debt. This latter power 
is inherent. It is identified with the business 
of banking and a convenient, necessary 
method of carrying out one of a bank’s fun- 
damental and essential purposes, namely, the 
lending of money. 

It may well be pointed out that foreign 
banks which are engaged in financing trade 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries are enabled through the maintenance 
of an agency in New York State to have a 
much closer relationship to our market than 
they could otherwise nope to secure, and 
thus perform a most important function in 
financing the world’s foreign trade. 

The fact that many foreign banks, in- 
cluding French, have had their agencies here 
for years shows conclusively that our present 
banking laws do not constitute barriers to 
foreign banks. And many of our leading 
financiers consider that the more foreign 
banks we have here the more important will 
New York become as an international finan- 
cial centre. 
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Germany 



GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE 

According to official statistics of the 
British Board of Trade, Germany had 
a balance of over £4,000,000 in her fa- 
vor as a result of British-German trade, 
during the first nine months of 1920, in 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
there. 

The board's detailed returns, which 
were recently received by the foreign 
information department of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, shows 
that Germany sold goods of this char- 
acter valued at £17,190,793, to Eng- 
land. British shipments to Germany of 
corresponding goods, including re-ex- 
ports of foreign and colonial products, 
amounted to £12,952,404. 

German exports of manufactured 
goods to Great Britain, were, however, 
far below the value of similar exports 

5 



in 1912 and 1913. For the first nine 
months of these years the Board of 
Trade figures are: 1912, £36,400,000; 

1913, £41,000,000. Commercial motor 
cars, worth £1,545,407 comprised the 
largest single item, in money value, in 
the list of German goods bought by 
England in the nine months of 1920. 
Coal-tar dye-stuffs valued at £ 1,399, - 
027 came next, while toys and games 
amounting to £934,830 were third. 
Other large items included paper £792,- 
545; silk broadstuffs £599,273; wool 
tops £501,040, and glassware of all 
kinds £621,275. 

Great Britain's largest exports to 
Germany were cotton yarns and manu- 
factures valued at £3,319,969; woolen 
and worsted yarns and manufactures, 
£3, 072,394; wool tops, £958,516; soap, 
£381,799; and leather, £380,137. Her 
re-exports to Germany of foreign and 
colonial products amounted to £2,312,- 
005, one-third of this amount represent- 
ing gasoline and oils. 

Trade of the United States with Ger- 
many in the year just ended aggregated 
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Judgment based on facts 

The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
own markets for coffee, hides, wool, for even 
such purely domestic products as wheat, cotton 
and steel, has a depressing effect the world over. 

A period of readjusting values compels careful 
and trained judgment based on facts. Today, as 
never before, our foreign trade demands the 
same care and attention which we readily bestow 
on our domestic business. 

No one realizes more clearly the necessity for 
positive knowledge of current conditions abroad 
than the American bank with close foreign 
connections through branches and affiliations. 
This bank keeps in close touch with business 
movements abroad through the medium of 
trained observers here who are in constant com- 
munication with its foreign organization. The 
specialized knowledge of these men constitutes 
one of the most valuable phases of the bank’s 
service at the present time. 

This bank welcomes an opportunity to furnish 
information on the trend of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Latin America, France, Spain 
and Germany. 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

c An (American Tlank for Foreign Trade 

44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 

New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 

Affiliated Banks in 

Argentina Brazil Colombia Costa Rica Cuba Honduras 
Nicaragua Peru Venezuela 
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nearly $400,000,000 against $533,000,- 
000 in the biggest year preceding the 
war — the calendar year 1913. This es- 
timate, says a statement by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, as to 
the trade with Germany during the full 
year, is based upon actual figures for 
the eleven months, which show exports 
to Germany in the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1920, at $253,000,- 
000 and imports from Germany in the 
same period $84,000,000. Should the 
December figures equal or even approx- 
imate those of November, the grand to- 
tal of trade with Germany for the cal- 
endar year 1920 would fall little short 
of $400,000,000, as against the high 
water mark of $533,000,000 in 1913, 
for it happened that the year imme- 
diately preceding the war showed that 
our trade with Germany was bigger in 
value than in any preceding year. 

Of course, it does not follow, adds 
the bank’s statement, that the approx- 
imately $400,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise forming our trade with Ger- 
many in the calendar year 1920 repre- 



sents anything like the quantity of ma- 
terial represented by an equivalent sum 
prior to the war, for, even measured 
in our own gold standard, the valua- 
tion per unit of quantity is now fully 
twice as much per pound or per ton 
or bushel or barrel or gallon as prior 
to the war. But nevertheless it is a fact 
that in stated value, measured by 
United States dollars, the trade of 1920 
with Germany is about three-fourths as 
large as in the biggest year preceding 
the war but in quantity probably less 
than half as much. 




ECONOMIC SITUATION OF 
ITALY 

The Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York reports thkt re- 
turns covering the first of the twenty 
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Twelve million 
spindles whirling fibre into yam! 



T HE textile arts have held premier position in 
New England since the days of the Pilgrims. 
Today, in this section of the country alone, a quarter 
million throbbing looms weave one-half of the 
country’s fabrics — nearly ten miles of cloth each 
minute of the day. 




Special inquiries 
will receive 
careful attention. 



Twelve million spindles whirling fibre into yarn! 
Hundreds of millions of pounds of raw cotton, wool, 
silk and jute must feed the mills every month. The 
major portion of this inbound commerce, and the 
great shipments of finished textiles as well, are 
financed through The National Shawmut 
Bank. 

The influence of a number of leading mill owners 
in the Shawmut directorate is reflected in our well 
organized special facilities for serving textile manu- 
facturers. Merchants and growers having dealings 
with textile firms employ the services of this bank 
as an economical link with the industry. Direct con- 
nections in every important port and market in the 
world increase our efficiency. 



THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 

Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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The Union Bank 
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Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hm 4 Office 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also Wist Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($§»£) 

. $12,500,000 

3,750,000 

3.750.000 

. 7,500,000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of hanking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 



North American Nails art usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 




annual assessments on Italian capital 
have been made public. Property of a 
minimum value of 50,000 lire is taxable, 
and the number of persons subject to 
this tax was 361,350, or approximately 
one per cent, of the total population of 
the Kingdom. The big proportion of 
property owners subject to the tax was 
furnished by the prosperous industrial 
sections in the north of Italy. 

It was estimated last June that 620,- 
000 persons would be liable to the tax, 
but as is seen, only a little more than 
half this number has been recorded. 
It was reckoned that the total wealth 
in the country subject to the tax was 
about 140,000,000,000 lire, but accord- 
ing to the returns only one-half of this 
total — 70,000,000,000 lire — seems to be 
liable. The estimated annual yield of 
the levy dwindled, therefore, from 
783,000,000 lire to 450,000,000 lire in 
this first year. These initial returns in- 
dicate plainly that the invested prop- 
erty of the country is widely diffused, 
rather than concentrated in a few 
hands. 



The present deficit of the Govern- 
ment is about 500,000,000 lire. Meas- 
ures have already been proposed to 
meet this deficit. Higher taxes will be 
imposed on incomes, wines, luxuries, 
and tobacco, and the rate on private 
capital will be doubled in 1921. An- 
other plan to help make up the deficit 
provides for an increase in the price 
of bread, which would save the Govern- 
ment about 2,725,000,000 lire. More 
than half the foreign wheat required 
until the next harvest has already been 
purchased by the Food Administration. 




ANOTHER BELGIAN LOAN 
FLOATED IN NEW YORK 



J. P. Morgan & Company and the 
Guaranty Company of New York are 
putting out a new loan of $30,000,000 
to the Kingdom of Belgium. A syndi- 
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cate of New York and Chicago banks 
and investment houses has been formed 
to market the securities, which will take 
the form of twenty-year 8 per cent, 
sinking fund gold bonds. They are to 
be redeemable as a whole or in part 
at the option of Belgium on any inter- 
est date on and after February 1, 1981, 
at 107% per cent, and accrued interest. 
Principal, premium and interest are 
payable in United States gold coin 
without deduction for any Belgian taxes, 
present or future. 

The bonds are to be direct external 
obligations of the Kingdom of Belgium. 
They are to be issued under a loan con- 
tract in which the Kingdom of Belgium 
will covenant that if in the future it 
shall issue by public subscription any 
loan having a lien on any specific 
revenue or asset, these bonds shall be 
secured equally and ratably with such 
loan. In the loan contract under which 
the bonds are to be issued, the Kingdom 
of Belgium will covenant to pay to J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as sinking fund 
trustees, in equal quarterly installments 
beginning May 1, 1921, until the entire 
loan has been redeemed, sums sufficient 
to purchase each year $1,500,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds at the price of 
not exceeding 107% per cent, and ac- 
crued interest. 

In the event that, prior to December 
15, 1925, bonds are not purchasable 
through the sinking fund in amounts 
sufficient to retire bonds at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a year, the unexpended bal- 
ance in the sinking fund is to be applied 
to the redemption of bonds by lot at 
IO7I/2 P er cent, on February 1, 1926; 
and in like manner, any moneys remain- 
ing in the sinking fund on December 
15 in each year thereafter, are to be 
applied to the redemption of bonds by 
lot at 107% per cent, on the next en- 
suing February 1st. The amount of 
the interest accrued on bonds purchased 
or redeemed is to be paid by the King- 
dom of Belgium otherwise than out of 
the sinking fund. All bonds not previ- 
ously retired by the sinking fund are to 



be paid at maturity at 107% per cent, 
and interest. 

The members of the syndicate are: 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York, First National 
Bank, New York; The National City 
Company, New York; National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, Bankers 
Trust Company, the Chase National 
Bank, the Liberty National Bank, Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New 
York, Lee, Higginson & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Dillon, Read & Co., 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago; 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
and Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 



Latin America 



THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
SITUATION 



Commenting on South American 
trade conditions the January issue of 
The America* says: 



South America is almost exclusively a raw 
material producer. Its manufacturers are 
negligible and it is acutely responsive to 
those great world drifts of expansion and 
depression, inflation and deflation, industrial 
activity and trade stagnation which seem in- 
evitably to come in cycles to confound the 
plans of man and to prevent the world from 
making progress at the rate of speed which 
seems possible while the upswings of busi- 
ness are in progress. That being the case, 
the entire continent is the first to feel the 
effects of the recurring periods of lessened 
consumptive demand followed by curtailed 
production and reduced buying of raw ma- 
terials by importers and manufacturers in 
the United States and in the other industrial 
countries. 

But the bright side of this picture, so far 
as it applies to the present situation, is that 
the raw material country is the first to ex- 
perience the beneficial effects of a world re- 
covery. Consumption goes on regardless of 
other considerations. Human beings must 
and will eat, their clothes wear out, shoes 
must be replaced, rubber tires have a defi- 
nitely limited life, and there is always an 
upper strata in society that can afford to 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 




purchase luxuries regardless of general eco- 
nomic conditions. So, taking a large view 
of the situation, the raw material countries 
may, if they are philosophical enough, com- 
fort themselves with the positive assurance 
that there is no great surplus of goods when 
the world is considered as a whole and that 
while buying may be brisk at one time and 
slow at another there is a crying need some- 
where for all the consumable goods in ex- 
istence and that need will be supplied as the 
economic and financial machinery of distrib- 
ution becomes sufficiently workable. 

The present job is to make the machinery 
of distribution more flexible and adjustable 
to the extraordinarily upset condition of the 
world at the moment, particularly in Europe. 
Such adjustments take time, but they will 
come. Necessity is the mother of invention 
In the great trade relations of the world 
just as surely as in the smallest detail of 
everyday life. It is unthinkable that the 
great continent of Europe, three years after 
the close of hostilities in the world war, 
will not be able to devise some plan by which 
a considerable part of South America’s 60 
per cent of exports which formerly went to 
Europe will not again make possible the 
turning of the wheels of industry in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Belgium and Italy. 



India 



THE SITUATION IN INDIA 



Trade conditions in India remain de- 
pressingly stagnant, says the Review 
of Barclays Bank, Ltd., the slump in 
the exchange having brought about an 
almost complete cessation of business. 
The difficulties directly due to the fluc- 
tuations iir the value of the rupee are 
accentuated by the uncertainty as to 
the future course of prices and the 
natural hesitancy of buyers to purchase 
on a falling market. At all the ports 
the warehouses are congested and con- 
siderable stocks are being carried by 
importers, who in the absence of effec- 
tive retail demand have little opportu- 
nity of liquidating their positions. 

The financial strain is serious, es- 
pecially in Bombay, but the banks are 
believed to have the situation well in 
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F ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 
its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 
finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
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institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
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hand, and though it is rumored that 
there are a few uncovered positions in- 
volving considerable figures, yet no 
fears are expressed of serious failures. 
The bank rate, both in Bombay and 
Calcutta, has been raised to 7 per cent. 

The anomaly, for India, of an ad- 
verse balance of trade continues, the 
figures for October showing an excess 
of imports over exports of 1 1 crores. 

Rs. lakhs 

Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1920. 1920. 1919. 

Imports 3,200 2,900 1,652 

Exports (including 

re-exports) ....2,100 2,200 2,931 

A 

The success of the Indian exchange 
policy is largely dependent upon a real- 
ized favorable trade balance. The sale 
of Reverse Councils is an effective 
method of dealing with a seasonal or 
temporary adverse trade balance, but it 
fails in the face of a persistent and con- 
tinuous demand. The root of the 

trouble is the effect upon India’s export 



trade of the inability of many of her 
former customers to purchase Indian 
produce. It can hardly be doubted, for 
example, that there is in Europe a po- 
tential demand for cotton seed, but 
though the price in Bombay is now be- 
low the pre-war level, the difficulties of 
finance are precluding export. 



Cuba 



THE SITUATION IN CUBA 



The outstanding features in the Cu- 
ban situation are the extension of the 
moratorium to February 1 and the ap- 
pointment of Major General Enoch 
Crowder by President Wilson to go to 
Cuba for the purpose of conferring with 
President Menocal on political and eco- 
nomic conditions. The special mission 
of General Crowder caused some slight 
apprehension in Cuban circles, where it 
was interpreted as possibly foreboding 
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the intervention of the United States in 
the Government of the Island or at 
least the supervision of the elections. 
Assurances were given, however, that 
the United States had no intention of 
interference but had taken this step 
merely as an opportunity of offering 
friendly advice and assistance to the 
Cuban Government during the present 
emergency in the affairs of the Island, 
an emergency which closely concerned 
both countries. 

President Menocal’s term of office ex- 
pires May 20 and it is said that unless 
special steps are taken the selection of 
his successor will not be determined by 
this time. Naturally this would lead 
to an embarrassing situation and it is 
to avoid just this eventuality that Gen- 
eral Crowder will seek to find a way of 
disentangling the political situation. 

Since Crowder’s arrival considerable 
progress has been made in clearing 
away the congestion of the Havana 
docks, an accomplishment which has re- 
moved all necessity of an embargo at 
United States ports against Cuba. 



A law has been passed by the Senate 
and is now before the House which pro- 
vides, among other financial provisions, 
that as a remedy for the financial situa- 
tion hereafter state and national funds 
must he kept on deposit in the respec- 
tive public treasuries until some na- 
tional hanking institution is organized. 

A four per cent, tax on the net earn- 
ings of foreign firms operating in Cuba 
became effective on January 1. This 
tax is also levied on all Cuban firms. 
In the case of foreign firms the tax is 
levied on operations conducted in Cuba 
where the capital exceeds $10,000. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce advises that 
drafts on Cuban houses should be sent 
to protest within twenty-four hours 
after they become due, regardless of 
the fact that a moratorium has been 
declared. This is necessary under the 
Cuban law as, if drafts are not sent 
to protest, the holders may find them- 
selves in the possession of commercial 
paper on which collection cannot be en- 
forced. 
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Growth of the Foreign Credit 
Corporation 

HTHE success which is being achieved 
A by our newly-organized institu- 
tions for enlarging the foreign commer- 
cial relations of the United States, when 
established under proper auspices, is 
well illustrated by the growth of the 
Foreign Credit Corporation. Although 
opened for business so recently as 
September, 1919 , and operating for a 
considerable period under conditions in 
the foreign trade which were by no 
means favorable, a steady ratio of 
growth has been maintained in the 
volume of business done. Even during 
the closing half of last year, when the 
state of the exchange market operated 
to restrict foreign business generally, 
this institution's balance-sheet revealed 
a very satisfactory increase. Thus the 
bills receivable arising from exports 
advanced from an aggregate of $ 5 , 756 ,- 
332.46 on June 30 , 1920 , to $ 12 , 814 ,- 
118.02 on December 30 . Material 
gains were also made in cash resources 
and in the surplus and undivided prof- 
its accounts, while the total of the 
balance-sheet increased from $ 22 , 897 ,- 
003.49 to $ 26 , 723 , 571 . 66 . 



The Foreign Credit Corporation was 
formed by a number of leading Ameri- 
can banks to promote the use of the 
acceptance system in the United States 
on lines long established and carried 
out in London, and in European bank- 
ing centers, by financial institutions 
known as “acceptance houses." 

Exporters and importers derive dis- 
tinct advantages by the use of accept- 
ance credits in financing their transac- 
tions, and the popularity of this method 
is indicated by the constantly increasing 
number of acceptances which are ap- 
pearing in the discount market. 

The Foreign Credit Corporation 
offers merchants in the United States 
and abroad, either direct or through 
their local bankers, a simple and ad- 
vantageous method, by means of accept- 
ance credits domiciled in New York or 
in foreign banking centers, of financing 
their transactions in the various stages 
of progress, arising out of the exporta- 
tion or importation of merchandise. 

This corporation also co-operates 
with banks in granting acceptance 
credits. 

Officers of this corporation are as 
follows: E. V. R. Thayer, chairman 

board of directors; Albert Breton, 
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president; D. Raymond Noyes, vice- 
president and general manager; G. M. 
Dahl, vice-president; R. A. Philpot, 
secretary-treasurer; E. L. Sylvester, 
assistant treasurer. 

The stockholding banks are the 




ALBERT BRETON 

President Foreign Credit Corporation, Vice-Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company, Vice-President 
Asia Banking Corporation 



Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Central Union Trust Company, 
New York; Shawmut Corporation of 
Boston, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Chase National Bank, New York; 
Liberty Securities Corporation, New 
York. 

Its principal correspondents are the 
stockholding banks and their corre- 
spondents including the offices of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, 
Brussels and Constantinople ; and other 
leading banking institutions in principal 
cities of the United States and impor- 
tant trade centers throughout the world. 



International Banking Notes 

The proposal to increase the capital of 
the Philippine National Bank from $10,000*- 
000 to $95,000,000 has been adopted through 
action recently taken by the Philippine Con- 
gress, according to advices received by A. 
Kopp, New York agent of the bank. It is 
expected that the additional stock will be 
fully subscribed by June 1. The June SO, 
1990, statement of the bank shows total re- 
sources of $118,749,138, loans and discounts 
of $73,084,611 and deposits of $73,469,387. 

o 

Alexandre Celier and Maurice Lewan- 
dowski have been elected members of the 
board of directors of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris. 

Mr. Celier was formerly State Counsel 
and Manager at the French Ministry of 
Finances, and is well known in New York 
financial circles in connection with the 
French loans placed in the United States. 

Mr. Lewandowski, the other new director, 
retains his office as one of the managers of 
the bank, and is also well known in New 
York banking circles. 

o 

The Bank of Rome recently opened a 
branch in Madrid, Spain, making a total 
of seven for this bank in Spain. The first 
one was established in 1909. 

o 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, head office, 
Tokyo, Japan, showed net profits of Yen 
4,333,691.88 for half-year ending June 30 
last, after deducting expenses, taxes, etc. 
This sum, with the addition of Yen 191,- 
548.77, balance brought forward from the 
preceding half-year, making a total of Yen 
4,455,170.65, was distributed as follows: 



Yen 

To legal reserve fund 350,000.00 

To special reserve fund 1,800,000.00 

To pension reserve fund 300,000.00 

To bonus 100,000.00 

To dividend at 8 per cent, per 

annum 1,900,000.00 

To balance carried forward to 
the next half-year 705,170.65 



o 

The one hundred and fortieth half-yearly 
report of the directors of the Bank of 
New South Wales for the six months ended 
September 30 last, shows net profits of 
£348.633 19s Od after making deductions for 
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rebates, interest, taxes, bad and doubtful 
debts, etc., and reducing the valuation of 
bank premises. The addition to net profits 
of the undivided balance from the previous 
half-year gave a total of £499,080 6s Od, 
which was disposed of as follows: 

£ s d 

To interim quarterly dividend 
at rate of 10 per cent, per 

annum 121,420 0 0 

To quarterly dividend to Sept 
30, 1920, at rate of 10 per 

cent, per annum 123,277 10 0 

To augmentation of reserve 

fund 75,000 0 0 

To Buckland fund 10,000 0 0 

To balance carried forward. .169,382 16 0 

During the year preceding deposits in the 
bank increased about £ 4 , 300 , 000 , and capital 
and reserves about £1,100,000. 



Edmund A. Whitman, American liquidator 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, has an- 
nounced his withdrawal from Vienna be- 
cause of the delay to his plans caused by 
“the policy of procrastination prevailing in 



the Reparations Commission in Paris, who 
seem unable to agree on any question.” He 
expected to sail shortly for Boston, he is 
quoted as saying. 



The Banque Industrielle de Chine has de- 
clared an interim dividend of 20 francs 
(8 per cent.), payable February 1, com- 
pared with an interim distribution of 14 
francs a year ago. The net profits for 1920 
exceed 40,000,000 francs, which is more than 
50 per cent, of the paid-up capital of the 
bank. 



John Clausen, formerly vice-president of 
the Union National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
has been elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Mexico City Banking Corpo- 
ration, S. A. Mr. Clausen will take up his 
new duties shortly after February 1. 

Mr. Clausen was born in 1876 and re- 
ceived his early education in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, coming to the United States in 
1892. He became a citizen of the United 
States in 1898 and served in the United 
States army during the Spanish- American 
war. Mr. Clausen’s banking career began 
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in December, 1899, when he accepted a po- 
sition with the North American Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in the latter’s branch 
at Matanzaz, Cuba. This institution was 
later absorbed by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, and he remained with it until April, 




JOHN CLAUSEN 

Director and Vice-President Mexico City Banking 
Corporation 

1905, during which period he occupied vari- 
ous positions with promotions from that 
of bookkeeper and cashier to branch man- 
ager of their Matanzaz, Cardenas, Manzanil- 
lo, Santiago de Cuba, and Havana offices. 

2»4 



In June, 1906, he became assistant man- 
ager of the International Banking Corpo- 
ration branch in Mexico City, remaining 
with that institution until May I, 1907, when 
he resigned to become manager of the 
Mexico City Banking Company, Mexico 
City, leaving that company January 1, 1910. 

One June 30, 1910, he was appointed man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. 
In March, 1917, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent by the board of directors of the 
Crocker National Bank, and continued his 
service with that institution until December, 
1918, when he joined the Chemical National 
Bank of New York as vice-president 

Mr. Clausen served as a member of the 
committee of fifteen appointed by the com- 
missioner of education. Department of the 
Interior, to study the question of educa- 
tional preparation for foreign service in 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
of the United States and other nations. 
In October, 1918, he was appointed by 
the Department of the Interior as special 
collaborator in the bureau of education to 
assist in the survey of business needs and 
school opportunities for training for for- 
eign service. 

In January, 1920, he resigned from the 
vice-presidency of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York to go to the Union 
National Bank of Seattle, Washington. 
There he served as director and vice-presi- 
dent to develop overseas business. 

o 

The first American Ukrainian National 
Bank, an institution to further business 
relations between the two republics, has been 
organized at the offices of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Committee of the United States. A 
capitalization of $250,000 was authorized 
and an organizing committee was elected to 
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file an application with the Washington 
banking official. In founding the bank in 
New York it was stated that this was done 
in preference to London or Paris because 
New York is now recognised as the finan- 
cial centre of the world. 

The committee includes Dr. A. S. So- 
chocky, the Very Rev. Dr. L. Lewisky, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Lotowycz, Simon Yadlowsky, 
A. Roeder, S. Demycznk and M. A. Kamin- 
sky. 

o 

A cable dispatch to Joseph McCurrach, 
New York agent for Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, announced that a branch of this in- 
stitution has been opened in Bombay, In- 
dia, making the seventy-first branch of this 
bank in as many important world mar- 
kets. 

o 

The report of the directors of the 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Limited, for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1920, shows 
profits of £81,334 lSs 7d after deducting 
expenses, providing for interest, rebates and 
all bad and doubtful debts. The balance 
carried forward from the last account, 



£27,227 7s 2d, being added to the profits, 
makes a total of £108,562 Os 9d, which was 
divided as follows: 

£ s d 

To half-yearly dividend of 20 
per cent, per annum, less in- 
come tax 28,000 0 0 

To investment contingency ac- 
count 40,000 0 0 

To reduction of premises ac- 
count 10,000 0 0 

To balance carried forward.. 30,562 0 9 

Two new branches 'of the bank have been 
opened, at Kiikeel, County Down, and 

Westport, County Mayo. 



o 

The Banking Department of the State of 
New York has authorized the Guaranty 
Trust Company to open a new branch office 
in the Alexandra House, Kingsway, London. 
This will be the Guaranty’s third branch 
office in London, the others being at 32 Lom- 
bard Street, E. C., and 50 Pall Mall. The new 
office will be near the Strand, in the vicinity 
of many leading hotels, and also near the 
offices of the leading American concerns 
established in London. It will relieve, to a 
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great extent, the congestion of the com- 
pany’s Lombard street office, and will other- 
wise increase the service to American cus- 
tomers there. The opening probably will 
take place in March. 

o 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the French American Banking Corpora- 
tion, held on January 18, at 67 William 
Street, New York, the following board of 
directors was elected for the ensuing years 

James S. Alexander, Paul Boyer, Charles 
G. Du Bois, Paul Duran, F. Abbot Good- 
hue, Maurice Lewandowski, Edgar Llewel- 
lyn, John E. Rovensky, Maurice Silvester, 




MAURICE SILVESTER 

Retiring President of the French-American Banking 
Corporation resumes supervision of interests of 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 
in the United States. 



Stanislas Simon, Gerard Swope and Daniel 
G. Wing. 

Paul Duran was elected president of the 
Corporation. Maurice Silvester, president 
since its inception and having gotten the 
corporation under way, now retires to re- 
sume the supervision of the general inter- 
ests of the Comptoir National d’Escompte 




PAUL DURAN 

President French-American Banking Corporation, 
New York 

Mr. Duran entered the Comptoir National 
d'Egeompte de Paris, London branch, in 1891. 
From London he went to the Bombay branch 
(India) in 1900 as accountant, and was man- 
ager from 1902 until 1904. From India he 
went to the Sydney branch in Australia, in 
the early part of 1904 until 1909. He was 
in the London branch in 1909 when he was 
called to the head office in Paris, where after 
holding several posts he became manager of 
the foreign department of the Comptoir. In 
1920 he was appointed representative of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, and 
came to New York in June. Upon the resig- 
nation of Mr. Silvester he was elected presi- 
dent of the French American Banking Cor- 
poration. 

During the War Mr. Duran served in the 
infantry, and was at the battle of the Marne. 
He was in the trenches until May, 1915, when 
he was wounded near Soissons. 



de Paris, in the United States. He con- 
tinues as a member of the board. 

Messrs. Duran and Silvester both are 
well known officials of the Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte de Paris, which together 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York and the First National Bank of 
Boston, own the entire capital stock of the 
French American Banking Corporation. 

Mr. Silvester had his first training in 
France in the import, export and shipping 
business with practical experience in Eng- 
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land, France, South America and the United 
States. He has lived in America since 1887 
and his connection with the Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte de Paris dnring the past 
twenty-six years represents a career from 
the bottom up. Going through all depart- 
ments, he rose to be cashier, branch man- 
ager, and finally became the Paris bank’s 
general representative for the United States 
and Canada, with headquarters in New 
York. 

The latest statement of the French 
American Banking Corporation follows: 



USOUBCB 

Cash on hand and in banks $873388.65 

Due from foreign banks 9361,667.60 

Current accounts 1,114,988.98 

Investments 1,000.00 

Demand loans on collateral. . . 1,500,000.00 

Other loans 80,000.00 

Bankers acceptances purchased 1,133,975.68 

Other bills purchased 6,559.00 

Furniture and fixtures 6,356.99 

Accrued interest, commission 
and other items receivable.. 1355.60 
Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances and letters of 

credit 8307310.80 

Exchange sold — payment pend- 
ing 7,708,464.98 



Total $17384360.51 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $9,000,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 

Undivided profits 866373.49 

Certified checks 109,619.81 

Current accounts 8386359.69 

Customers’ loans 1300,000.00 

Acceptances 1,948,949.80 

Letters of credit and foreign 

acceptances 1,145,681.00 

Exchange bought — payment 

pending 5396,638.89 

Foreign exchange 9,049,493.07 

Reserved for taxes, etc 75,70937 

Other liabilities 38,618.63 



Total $17384,560.51 



o 

J. Wesley Conn, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Paris office, and Peter Solari, 
formerly assistant manager of the Constan- 
tinople office, have been appointed joint- 
managers of the Constantinople office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Pierre P. Pasteur has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, and Joshua G. B. Camp- 



bell, assistant secretary, at the company’s 
Paris office. 

o 

William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and Ernest Schneider has been appointed 
an assistant manager. Mr. Sheehan joined 
the bank eleven years ago, beginning as a 
messenger. In 1917 he was made chief 
clerk of the foreign department After 
serving in the army during the war, be 
returned to the bank and was made as- 
sistant manager of the foreign department 
a little more than a year ago. Mr. 
Schneider, who came to the bank in 1918, 
also started as a messenger. He was made 
an assistant auditor in 1917 and assigned 
to the foreign department last February. 

o 

Brown Brothers & Company, of New 
York have received a cable from their cor- 
respondents, the Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget of Stockholm, to the effect that 
the net profits of this institution in 1990 
were 36,194,666 crowns after provisions for 
bad and doubtful debts and writing down 
of securities. The board of directors pro- 
poses to distribute the same dividend as in 
1919, namely 91.13 per cent. The sum of 

19.000. 000 crowns was set aside for taxes, 

5.000. 000 crowns added to special reserve 
fund and 3,893,950 crowns brought forward. 
The present capital and surplus of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget amount 
to 189,000,000 Swedish crowns. 

o 

The report of the directors of the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, Limited, made 
December 81, shows the bank in 4 strong 
position. Gross profits were £175,000 higher 
than for the preceding year and available 
profits were £95,000 more. A dividend of 
9 per cent was declared, which added to the 
6 per cent interim dividend paid in June, 
makes the year’s dividend distribution 15 
per cent. J. W. Beaumont Pease, chairman 
of the meeting, made a report on a recent 
tour of the bank’s offices in South America. 
He declared the trade opportunities in the 
southern continent were enormous. 

o 

The directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
announce that after payment of salaries, 
|>ensions, staff special bonuses and allow- 
ances, other charges and expenses, and the 
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annual contribution to the provident and in- 
surance fund, and making full provision for 
rebate, income tax, corporation profits tax, 
bad debts and contingencies, the available 
profit for the past year is £3,237,742. To 
this has to be added £505,420 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, making a to- 
tal of £3,743,162. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
Is 8d per share, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent, per annum, and amounting, less 
income tax, to £824,593, was paid for the 
half-year ended June 30 last; £250,000 has 
been written off the bank premises account; 



£1,250,000 has been placed to the special 
contingency account for writing down the 
bank's investments; and £50,000 has been 
allocated to the staff widows and orphans’ 
fund. 

•After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,368,569 remaining, and 
the directors have decided to recommend 
to the shareholders at the ensuing general 
meeting that a dividend at the same rate, 
amounting, less income tax, to £824,705, be 
paid for the last half-year, leaving £543,80* 
to be carried forward to the profit and loss 
account of the current year. 



The Building Situation in Shanghai 



'J'HE BANKERS MAGAZINE is 
indebted to the Shanghai repre- 
sentative of Alfred C. Bossom, the New 
York bank building specialist, for the 
following account of the building situa- 
tion in Shanghai. Mr. Bossom has re- 




ALFRED C. BOSSOM 



cently opened an office in Shanghai in 
charge of A. Cunningham Tweedie, who 
writes as follows: 

The housing question has during recent 
years become very acute over the whole 
world, and Shanghai has not proved any ex- 
ception, a tremendous lack of both residen- 
tial and business housing accommodation be- 
ing felt here, and this situation is with 
every succeeding month becoming more 
acute, the existing building societies not be- 
ing able to cope with even the natural in- 
crease in the population and the rapid de- 
velopment of the town. 

There is an entire lack of efficiency in 
the whole of the organization of what 
building societies exist; indeed, Shanghai has 
not even any society which has as its object 
the granting of credit for building purposes. 
Two local companies, the Credit Francais 
and the China Realty, are granting small 
loans against 9 per cent, yearly interest 
without amortization. Private credit is call- 
ing for interest of from 12 to 20 per cent., 
and in general this whole business has a 
casual character. 

At least three-quarters of the central dis- 
trict of the town is taken up by low two- 
storied ramshackle buildings owned and oc- 
cupied by Chinese. 

Taking into consideration the high prices 
asked for rents and land, it is undoubtedly 
the case that the construction of large mod- 
ern houses in place of these buildings would 
prove of great economical advantage to the 
owners. 

The erection of houses with shops and 
offices in this central district is already 
demanded with increasing strength, and the 
Chinese merchants seem to realize the situa- 
tion and consequently their tendency is to 
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replace the existing structures with modern 
European or at least semi-European build- 
ings. Apropos of this, it should be remem- 
bered that the requirements of the Chinese, 
varying as they do from the more or less 
conventional ideas of the Europeans, have 
to be complied with or gradual improve- 
ments suggested as a compromise to age- 
established ideas. This of course can only 
be done by consultation on the spot. 

The foreign settlements in Shanghai oc- 
cupy a large area in the western part of 
the concession, have good asphalt roads and 
are well served by an excellent electric tram- 
way system. 

Most of the European population live in 
detached and semi-detached houses sur- 
rounded by gardens, the average price of 
which, house and ground, is about twenty 
thousand taels — or about eighteen thousand 
dollars gold, at the present rate of ex- 
change. 

The two local building societies are mostly 
engaged in the construction of such houses 
which roughly cost them from fifteen to 
twenty thousand taels and which find ready 
buyers at from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand taels. 

Such houses are constructed in about five 
months, the building season in Shanghai be- 
ing all the year round. 

The great proportion of the residences 
here are constructed of bricks and also con- 
crete, while large houses and office buildings 
are of the usual reinforced concrete, the 
drawings and designs for these being mostly 
obtained from the United States and Great 
Britain, for there is a great lack of local 
technical men. 

Building Materials. Bricks, limestone, 
stone, sand and cement are to be found 
locally in sufficient quantities and at low 



cost, bricks being quoted, delivered, at from 
nine to ten taels per thousand. 

Labor. This is very cheap, about a third 
the cost in Europe, and moreover, is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Note. — Iron and steel pipes, heating ap- 
pliances, etc., all have to* be imported from 
abroad, this fact probably constituting one 
of the chief reasons why so many of the 
residences are constructed without central 
heating appliances. 

All the Shanghai construction that is un- 
dertaken by local building societies is handed 
over to and executed by Chinese contractors. 
This gives the advantage to the societies of 
not having to deal direct with the laborers. 

It may be added for information that 
there are* many such Chinese labor contrac- 
tors in Shanghai. 

Summing up, building activity in Shanghai 
is mainly handicapped by the absence of 
financial companies — for it is impossible to 
build houses when money has to be paid 
for at the rate of twelve per cent, or over — 
and by the general lack of technically effi- 
cient men. 

Taking into consideration the abundance 
of cheap and efficient labor, the low cost of 
primary materials and the fact of the un- 
limited building season, coupled with the 
enormous demand for housing, shop, and 
office accommodation, Shanghai offers a vast 
field for building enterprise, more especially 
as during recent months the general tend- 
ency on the part of the Chinese has been 
and continues to be toward the more modern 
and businesslike types of construction; tak- 
ing all this into consideration then, there 
is no reason why very definite success would 
not crown any properly organized efforts 
to take advantage of the present needs. 



The Place of the Investment Banker in Today’s Crisis 



Address delivered by Perry B. Strassburger. 
manager, securities department of the American 
Express Company, before the Bond Men’s Club, 
Philadelphia. 

AS a representative of a long-estab- 
‘**‘lished international institution that 
has recently entered the securities field, 
not alone for the profit to be directly 
derived from its participation in that 
business, but to some extent, at least, 
to insure and stabilize its business in 
other international operations in which 
it has been a prominent factor for years, 
I believe I have a message for the in- 
vestment bankers. For to me it seems 



that to some measure, at least, the bur- 
den of proof in bringing order out of 
the chaos that exists throughout the 
world to-day rests upon the investment 
dealers of America. The war has 
taught us that our limitations are not 
so great as we thought them. It has 
shown us a potential market that before 
the war was an idea but that during the 
war became a reality. We know to-day 
from the economic development of the 
past two years that the need for devel- 
oping our market is as great in many 
respects as it was during the war itself. 
Our duty therefore it clearly outlined; 
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the path that we must follow has never 
been so well defined. 

Here we were, a debtor nation, owing 
to investors in foreign countries a sum 
which is generally recognized to have 
been around five billion dollars. Every 
year our railroads and industrials had 
to go to Europe to obtain funds for es- 
sential developments. The American 
investors were limited to about 300,000 
and the capacity for absorbing securi- 
ties averaged under two billion dollars 
% a year for the five years prior to 1914. 

The period from 1915 to 1917 when 
the United States officially entered the 
war was, as we all know, one of the 
most remarkable in the history of our 
country. It disclosed a producing ca- 
pacity far beyond the conception of any 
of our leaders. During that period we 
repurchased from Europe practically 
all of our debt in her hands; we took 
from her all the gold she could spare, 
and we loaned her sums of money that 
were unprecedented in international 
finance. The successful floating of 
these loans in the United States was 
due in a large measure to the efforts 
of the investment bankers of America. 
When the United States entered the 
war, the resources of the allies in so far 
as their purchasing power of our goods 
was concerned, were practically ex- 
hausted. The government of the United 
States came to their rescue and placed 
ten billion dollars to their credit. This 
sum was practically used up by May 
1919 and since then no further loans 
have been made. The trade balance in 
our favor, however, since the armistice 
has been considerably greater than the 
loans made by the government to the 
allies in that period and it has been es- 
timated that the bankers of the United 
States have extended commercial credits 
amounting to three billion five hundred 
million dollars to finance purchases by 
foreign countries. The amount of for- 
eign loans floated in the United States, 
including government, state and mu- 
nicipal issues and loans to private cor- 
porations in the same period in which 
this three and a half billion dollar credit 



has been granted, amounted to about 
$700,000,000. 

One of the unfavorable factors of the 
present situation is the large outstand- 
ing credits in our banks to European 
buyers. Not that these credits in them- 
selves constitute an unfavorable factor, 
but the fact that it has been necessary 
for our banks to advance such open 
credits, when this financing should 
have been done through long-term bond 
issues is decidedly unfavorable and we 
are now paying for this condition by a 
rapid decline in prices and chaotic con- 
ditions in the business world in general. 

The condition to-day that confronts 
us is one that in many respects is 
ridiculous. Here we are, the richest na- 
tion in the world, with a producing ca- 
pacity far beyond our own require- 
ments. Our money is at a premium in 
almost every country in the world. We 
have the goods to sell to Europe and 
we have the market for those goods in 
countries where the need is almost des- 
perate, and yet to-day factories all over 
the country are forced to close their 
doors entirely or else to reduce their 
production very materially. Our pros- 
perity that came to us as a result of 
European buying during the war and 
the eighteen months following the armi- 
stice is apparently a thing of the past. 
And yet again it is the bankers who are 
taking the lead and who recently or- 
ganized in Chicago a corporation to 
finance foreign trade. 

I wonder how many investment bank- 
ers in the United States have analyzed 
the condition that exists to-day and the 
relation of this new corporation organ- 
ized under the provisions of the Edge 
Act to that condition ? It is the purpose 
of this new corporation to finance for- 
eign trade and to issue against the 
paper it purchases, debentures for sale 
to the American people. I wonder how 
many of you have thought of the market 
that must be developed by this cor- 
poration for its debentures? Will the 
investment bankers in America be able 
to distribute these debentures and if 
not, how will they be distributed? 
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H. M. Webster & Company 

Public Accountants -Auditors -Production Engineers 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 

Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 
Income Tax 



23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 



Southern Bldg. 
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82 *State*Street 
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ThE audits we perform for banks are 
marked by the thoroughness which comes 
only from long experience and by the exact- 
ness which results from knowing |how. We 
also install complete accounting systems for 
banks, trust companies and foreign exchange 
departments. 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 

You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modem building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown in the new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Jersey City, illustrated and described 
in this issue, and the following well-known bank 
buildings : 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

We shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Externally an effort has been made to keep simple and dignified lines, 
consistent with the bank’s business policy 



First National Bank, Jersey City 



J ERSEY CITY will have in its 
new First National Bank a struc- 
ture that will compare favorably 
with any of the existing banking houses 
in the metropolitan district of New 
York. Occupying the site facing Ex- 
change Place, York and Hudson Streets, 
it has permanent light and air on all 
three sides. It is ten stories high and 
is nearer to the heart of Wall Street 
by the Hudson River tubes than ninety- 
five per cent, of the banks located in 
New York City, and when the bridges 
are added to the tubes that now go 
under the river it will make it still more 
desirable from a New York standpoint. 

Externally, the building is very 
simple in treatment, but the most per- 
manent of materials have been adopted. 
Granite for the lower section of the 



building, hard pressed brick for the 
main shaft with granite terra cotta 
forming the crowning treatment. 

The entire ground floor is given up 
to the banking quarters entered from 
the level of Exchange Place. This en- 
trance is backed in a very neat manner 
by a black and gold marble vestibule, 
a feature quite new and different from 
anything that has been attempted in 
this part of the country, but at the same 
time it will be open so that everyone 
passing into the elevator lobby will see 
into the bank. Within the bank there 
will be a large officers* space with 
consultation room, twelve cages for 
tellers, a handsome and monumental 
marble staircase leading down to 
the safe deposit vaults and storage 
departments, and another very conven- 
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Floor plan of Main Banking Room of the First National Bank of Jersey City, New Jersey, designed by Alfred C. Bossom 
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Governor E. I. Edwards is here shown spreading 
mortar under the corner stone 



ient stair leading up to the directors’ 
room, which will be over the entrance 
vestibule and general business rooms. 
There is a private elevator provided 
which will be suitable for the directors 
to go up to this business or corporation 
room on the front mezzanine and to go 
down to the safe deposit department in 
the basement, and to the storage vault 
department in the second security base- 
ment. 

Back of the tellers is located a bul- 
lion lift which communicates with the 
vault located in the basement. 

Both clerks’ and private dining rooms 
are provided with all the conveniences 
for both sexes immediately in connec- 
tion with the working floors. No 
effort has been spared to make the em- 
ployees as comfortable as they possibly 
can be made. 

The main safe deposit department in 
the basement is approximately 24 feet 
wide by 60 feet long, and is divided 
into two sections, the one for the bul- 
lion vault and the other for the safe 
deposit vault. The door and vestibule 
to this bullion vault weighs forty 
tons. The bullion vault is approxi- 
mately 20 feet by 10 feet and has thirty 
individual safes within it, being all 



complete with an emergency door. The 
door to the safe deposit department sec- 
tion of this vault is 80 inches thick, 
weighs ninety tons, and has an outside 
diameter of 106 inches. The safe de- 
posit vault contains about three thou- 
sand boxes varying from large safes to 
small accommodations such as would be 
required by the possessor of one or two 
Liberty bonds. 

Mechanical ventilation circulates 
fresh air throughout these vaults so as 
to make them perfectly desirable places 
to which customers can come and con- 
duct their security vault business. 
Telephones and continually burning 
lights afford a protection for anyone 
should they by accident be locked within 
the vault. Not only is there a very 
heavy steel lining, but the walls are 
encased in an 18-inch thickness of re- 
inforced hydrocrete made of concrete 
and glass slag in which are imbedded 
chrome steel bars 3 inches apart, both 
vertically and horizontally. Both 
the ceiling and the floor have very heavy 
I-beams inserted in the concrete in addi- 
tion to the chrome bars so that should 
there be any accident or an earthquake 




In the excavation, there is the unique feature of 
running small trains below the level of the 
Hudson River, as illustrated in this view 
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Plan of First Basement showing Safe Deposit Department and Vaults 
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The entrance vestibule will be treated with b)ack and gold in a manner quite unique in the 
Metropolitan district 



cansing the building to collapse in any only with a large number of coupon 

way it could not crush this vault. booths, but also four corporation or 

The very latest forms of electric pro- private vaults, each with their own 

tection entirely go around all the vault private ante-rooms with telephones and 

space. The insert of stairs makes the forced ventilation. There are also corn- 

vault accessible to the first floor and the mittee rooms with every convenience 

elevator will carry down customers to that the customers may need, 
this department which is equipped not Below this floor again there are 




The Interior of the banking room, while severe, will have a spacious airiness with ample sunlight and all the 
facilities for conducting banking operations on the largest scale and with the utmost convenience 
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twenty private individual vaults cover- 
ing from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
square feet of floor area. These are 
equipped with every form of protection 
and are made entirely suitable for large 
corporations. They have all been 
worked out with every convenience so 
that when this equipment is finished 
there will be no other bank in the met- 
ropolitan area which will be more per- 
fect and complete. In spite of the ab- 



normal high cost of building the bank 
has not in any way spared purchasing 
the very best protection that the in- 
genuity of engineers can devise and it is 
safe to say it is as nearly burglar, mob 
and fireproof as any bank in this 
country. 

This building was designed and is 
being constructed and equipped by 
Alfred C. Bossom, New York. 




The vault equipment will introduce into the Metropolitan district a completeness of accommodation 
that does not exist anywhere today 



T SHOULD be unfair to the institution I represent, as well as to those 
A represented by you, if I did not at the outset make full acknowledgement 
of the very great aid that has been given by bankers to agriculture in 
hundreds of communities and in scores of great areas where a particular 
type of farming industry required financial help. Many times the bankers 
have been among the first to see the vision of their possibilities and have 
been steadfast to the end in financing their development. They have shown 
a commendable interest in agriculture and an appreciation of its relation 
to all business. — Edrvin T. Meredith , Secretary of Agriculture , address 
before Annual Convention of American Bankers Association at Washington . 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



T HE first definite signs of busi- 
ness revival are beginning to 
appear,” says the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
but hastens to add: “These signs fore- 

cast revival; they do not mean that it 
is actually here.” This opinion is 
shared by the City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., which says in a letter 
on general business conditions: “The 

nation is getting back to the old-time 
basis of an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay and great benefits are 
coming from the abandonment of ex- 
travagant methods of living and doing 
business.” 

The Mechanics and Metals says: 

Stock market prices have been rising; the 
prices of great agricultural staples have re- 
covered from their lowest levels of a few 
weeks ago; conditions in the money markets 
are less stringent; foreign exchange rates 
have recovered sharply; textile mills w r hieh 
had closed or been inactive are slowly re- 
suming work. 

These signs forecast revival; they do not 
mean that it is actually here. Stock mar- 
ket movements usually precede actual indus- 
trial conditions by several months. The 
decline in security values which foreshad- 
owed the present depression continued al- 
most without interruption throughout 1920, 
and actually began in November, 1919. 
Money is not yet definitely easier; and just 
as recent high rates in the money market 
continued for some months before affecting 
business, so lower rates, if they come, are 
likely to be in effect for a time before re- 
ft 



newed borrowing and expansion are suffi- 
ciently encouraged. The rise in the pound 
sterling in two months from $3.32 to $3.89, 
and the recovery in exchange generally, 
should prove a decided aid to our export 
sales, particularly as the decline in com- 
modity price levels has been even greater in 
this country in recent months than in Eu- 
rope. But neither is this likely to make 
itself felt immediately. The astonishingly 
large export figures in the last months of 
1920, in view of world conditions, are prob- 
ably to be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that goods going forward represented 
the filling of orders placed some time pre- 
viously. Finally, the mills now resuming 
operations are mainly in the lines which were 
first to suffer by the present slump, while 
in trades which did not begin to be affected 
until recently, further declines in prices or 
activity are widely looked for. 

COST OF LIVING 

The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York notes a serious dis- 
crepancy between wholesale and retail 
prices and states: 

Despite the wage adjustments, unemploy- 
ment and severe declines in prices in the 
primary commodity markets which have ma- 
terially reduced the purchasing power of 
the farmer, no important reflection of the 
change in conditions is yet to be seen in 
the cost of living or retail price of com- 
modities. Adjustments have been carried 
out in the clothing and allied trades, but 
the cost of living or retail price index shows 
a decrease of less than 10 per cent, from 
the highest prices reached. Wholesale 
prices, on the other hand, show a drop from 
the top of about 35 per cent. This condition 
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presents a serious phase of the situation and 
indicates either a shortage of goods in the 
hands of the retailer or a deplorable igno- 
rance on the part of the retailer of the 
probable consequences of his attitude. 

NO TIME FOR PRICE ADVANCES 

A word of timely warning is voiced 
in the following from the W . J. W oil- 
man & Co . Review : 

If the budding optimism which made its 
appearance with the turn of the year is to 
be permitted to develop the promise which 
is hoped for, it would be well for producers 
and the distributors to bear firmly in mind 
that this is not the proper time for price 
advances. The country has had enough of 
profits and profiteering. It has seen a mod- 
erate turnover result in fabulous aggregate 
rewards. It has seen moderate shipments 
make a dazzling return as a result of their 
enormous money value. 

The only country in the world that is 
able to pay high prices at present is the 
United States, and its people are in no 
mood to do so. Those who have been get- 
ting profits should look further into the 
future. What industry and business in gen- 
eral need at this time is increased volume 
of production and distribution. Volume 
means activity. It means that people are 
busy, that employment is full, that prices 
are stable, that the railroads are getting and 
moving tonnage; in other words, that a 
healthy business is going on. 

Profits, at least profits of the character 
.witnessed in the last year or so, do not 
necessarily mean prosperity. We have seen 
in only too many instances that they repre- 
sented extortion or gouging. The actual 
volume of business upon which the profits 
were based might be one-third of that done 
in normal times, thus meaning that the 
prices paid were the result of an unhealthy 
scarcity demand instead of being a response 
to normal requirements under normal sup- 
ply conditions. 

HEAVY LO88ES IN 1920 

The National City Bank of New 
York reports that heavy losses were 
sustained by business concerns during 
1920. The bank states in its February 
letter : 

Only the fortunate or sagacious few who 
began to trim their sails early in the year, 
and deliberately restricted their business, 
escaped. Some made good profits in the 
first six or nine months and lost most of 
them in the last three months, while many 
have come out of the year not only without 
a return upon the investment, but with an 
impairment of capital. Official price regula- 
tion, which curtailed . profits while prices 



were rising, and prevented the creation of 
a cushion to absorb the losses while prices 
were falling, is held largely responsible for 
the dissipation of capital. Heavy taxation 
of course had a similar effect. Neverthe- 
less, the leading business concerns of the 
country had been building up reserves for 
years in conservative fashion, and the pro- 
portion of important houses that have failed 
or been seriously embarrassed has been 
smaller than in any previous crisis approach- 
ing this one in gravity. This is a very re- 
assuring circumstance and promises well for 
recovery. 

NO NEED FOR DISCOURAGEMENT 

The American National Bank of San 
Francisco takes the following optimistic 
view of the general situation: 

There is no occasion for discouragement, 
so far as America is concerned. The re- 
sources of the country are so great, and 
the machinery of production so well organ- 
ized, that all legitimate wants can be sup- 
plied, leaving a substantial margin with 
which to supply the needs of other nations 
which have something to give us in exchange. 
The vital elements of prosperity, raw ma- 
terial, capital and labor, are all available 
in the United States, and it is unthinkable 
that a temporary depression of markets 
should do more than cause a momentary 
halt in the nation’s progress. 

SEES REVIVAL BY EARLY 8UMMER 

Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
made the following statement in a re- 
cent address before the Forum of the 
A. I. B.: 

Evidences are accumulating in various 
lines of business to show a reasonable pick- 
up by early summer. Although this may 
be gradual and may prove disappointing in 
extent and no general wave of great pros- 
perity be experienced throughout the coun- 
try for a considerable period, I believe we 
are very near, if not quite at, the bottom 
of industrial depression, that we are pretty 
surely going to avoid anything in the nature 
of acute financial distress and in two or three 
years we are very likely to begin a great 
wave of prosperity as demand becomes nor- 
mal, production costs are reduced, and when 
we are, in general, ready to take full ad- 
vantage of the strength of our banking sys- 
tem, the financial resources of our industries 
and our great wealth of raw materials and 
minerals. 

THE RETAILER*S POSITION 

The Garfield National Bank of New 
York has the following to say in its 
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business review as to the position of 
the retailer: 

Apparently, the retailer through the year 
has done little more than keep even with 
heavy deliveries to him. That the net de- 
crease in stocks has not been greater is, 
however, not cause for discouragement. On 
the contrary, it is distinctly encouraging that 
the retailer’s heavy commitments were so 
readily absorbed without congestion. At 
present, his outstanding orders are decidedly 
limited. Notwithstanding reduced wages, 
so-called buyers’ strikes, and increased un- 
employment, the buying power of the con- 
sumer has shown no serious curtailment The 
statistical position of the retail trade is 
good, but apparently there is not yet a 
shortage of goods, so that for the immediate 
future a continuation of cautious buying 
seems likely. 

FURTHER ADJUSTMENT NECE8SARY 

The Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia in a recent bulletin says: 

For months immediately ahead, it would 
be natural to expect business to continue 
to move cautiously, and some further ad- 
justments are likely. Progress, however, 



will be governed by the extent to which 
everyone is willing to bear his share in the 
burden of readjustment. Prices have had 
a heavy fall, but the most serious obstacle 
to business resumption has been their un- 
equal fall. A large part of the population 
has suffered a reduction in income without 
a corresponding decline in the price of many 
commodities it must buy. The prime 
requisite is the reestablishment of a normal 
balance in prices, either — or both— by an 
advance in those commodities that have been 
unduly depressed, or by a further decline 
in commodities that many not yet have com- 
pleted their adjustment. Whenever this 
condition of balance is reached, as a result 
of a general abandonment of the idea that 
anyone can continue to exact high prices 
for his own products and at the same time 
pay less for the products of others, busi- 
ness will show permanent improvement. 
Until then, some industries which may have 
most completely discounted everything may 
show recovering tendencies, but such move- 
ments cannot make large progress. 

TAXATION PROBLEM8 

Opinion seems unanimous that im- 
portant changes should be made in the 
taxation program of the national gov- 
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ernment. Various plans are proposed, 
among them a tax on turnover which 
according to William C. Cornwell, edi- 
tor of The Bache Review, would work 
something as follows: 

Once a month everyone who had made 
any sales would figure up the gross amount 
of such sales, and if they exceeded $500 for 
that month, he would make out a check for 
one per cent of the amount and send it 
along to the local collector, with an affidavit 
as to the gross amount sold. If his sales 
amounted to less than $500 for that month, 
he would not send the check, but would for- 
ward a statement of the volume of the sales. 
At the end of the twelfth month, in addition 
to his monthly check, he would send in a 
statement showing the aggregate of his 
transactions for the year, with a check for 
the amount of any under-payment or a 
claim for a refund if he should have over- 
paid, as it might turn out that some persons 
had paid on a monthly transaction of over 
$500 but who had not sold the gross amount 
of $6,000 per year, which would be the 
smallest amount on which a tax could be 
claimed. 

The advantages of such a tax Mr. 
Cornwell outlines as follows: 

Fewer objections have been raised to it 
than to any other known tax, and these ob- 
jections are gradually dwindling away. No 
tax has such strong arguments in favor of 
it. Let me recite, in conclusion, a few of 
them: 

It meets all the objections which now 
make the present system intolerable. 

It is simple and easily understood, while 
the present system is distressingly compli- 
cated. 

The collection of the tax is automatic and 
undisturbing. 

The distribution of the burden is just; it 
falls like the rain. Those who consume the 
most and spend the most, pay the most 
taxes. 

It will produce all the moneys needed. 
Present tax returns are disappearing as 
profits decline in business. 

It goes on undisturbed by the swing from 
good time to hard times and back again. 
The variation in the spending of the people 
in either kind of period is not sufficient to 
seriously affect the tax returns. 

It will not increase prices except to a 
very small percentage — an average of two 
to three per cent. Now prices are boosted 
(or have been) by the Excess Profits tax 
to an average of over 23 per cent from 
present levels; therefore this tax will largely 
reduce prices. 

Its effect upon business and the individual 
will be marvelous. There will be an incen- 
tive to save money for future business ex- 
tension, as the tax collector cannot get it; 



and for the same reason it will wake up en- 
terprise, competition and individual achieve- 
ment. All these are being strangled to death 
under the present law. 

Capital will no longer rush to cover under 
tax-exempt securities, which it is now doing 
to the extent of some $600,000,000 at least, 
every year, where the recipients of this 
amount of income have sold all that they 
had and bought tax-free municipals. Much 
of this amount of yearly income will then 
be released for the industries of the country, 
instead of encouraging expenditures for ex- 
travagant or useless community improve- 
ments. 

Extravagant spendings in carrying on 
business, now taking place because otherwise 
the Government would get the money, would 
cease, and old-fashioned business economy 
would again thrive. Enormous expenditures 
by the Government tax bureaus, including 
salaries of hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees (thus made unnecessary) would be 
stopped almost instantly, and these savings 
to the Government should reduce the 
budget. 

The Philippines’ experience is a shining 
example of the successful operation of the 
Sales Tax, and France and Canada contrib- 
ute further forcible and favorable illustra- 
tions of its sound workings. 

The tax load would be spread equally 
over the whole population, and would be 
borne without a hitch and without a % mur- 
mur, because it would be passed along to 
millions of consumers who would pay the 
tax, nobody knowing it and nobody feeling 

The taxpayer, harassed now with prob- 
lems of what the ultimate tax will be, would 
not have to wait a year to find out under 
the Turnover Tax. He would know every 
day what his tax for that day was. 

No tax ever invented is free from every 
objection, but the Tax on Gross Sales is 
nearer perfection than any other. It is 
simpler in operation, less expensive to calcu- 
late, works more smoothly, yields larger rev- 
enues, and bears less heavily upon every 
individual than any existing method. 

If adopted, it will free America from 
the worst and most destructive operation 
which the Government has ever imposed 
upon its citizens. Whether or not this great 
boon in legislative taxation is ever enacted 
for the benefit of America depends upon 
the individual efforts of thinking American 
citizens, who have it in their power to im- 
press upon Congress the necessity of drop- 
ping political expediency in this one matter 
at least, and acting in the unselfish interest 
of the whole country. 



THE INDIRECT TAX 



Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, economist 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, urges a return to a policy 
of greater dependence upon indirect 
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taxation and especially advocates a tax 
of three-tenths of one per cent, on com- 
modity sales. He says: 

By reference to the chief authorities upon 
public finance, including. Henry C. Adams 
and Seligman in the United States, Bastable, 
Leroy-Deaulieu, Pierson and Cassel in Eu- 
rope, we find almost unanimous ..opinion that 
a sound fiscal system must rest, not pre- 
dominantly, but largely, upon indirect taxes. 
Moreover, all principal modern governments 
have found it necessary to rely largely upon 
indirect sources. 

Even in pre-war normal years eminent 
economists and financiers have pointed out 
the danger of attempting to rely too heavily 
upon direct sources. Such a policy tends 
not only to impede business, to discourage 
needed capital investment and to reduce the 
national income, but also to lessen the pro- 
ductivity of the worker and to lower the 
standard of living. If carried to an extreme, 
such a policy does most harm to the very 
people that it is designed to help : the work- 
ing class. That the productivity and hence 
the real wages of the working classes rise 
with the per unit increase of capital and 
fall with the per unit decrease of capital 
is generally recognized by the ablest writers 
upon economics- All recognize that the an- 



nual income must decrease if the capital 
equipment becomes impaired. 

In general, indirect taxes are largely paid 
out of consumption and most forms of direct 
taxes utilized by our Federal Government 
are paid out of potential or actual capital 
savings. Extraordinarily heavy direct taxes, 
especially those upon business units and in- 
dividuals belonging to the saving class, op- 
erate to diminish the flow of new capital 
into industry. 



TAXATION BASED ON NORMAL 
CONDITIONS 



Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, recently stated: 



The experiences which 1990 afforded in 
public finances should have taught our legis- 
lators that a taxing system based on tem- 
porary and abnormal conditions cannot 
justly be continued when those conditions 
have passed. An excess profits tax, for in- 
stance, will be adequately productive only 
so long as there are sufficient excess profits 
to tax, otherwise it must inevitably and 
rightly fail. France is learning, if we are 
not, that a tax which is dependent largely 
on the continuance of high prices is unscien- 
tific, for rational attempts toward a resum p T 
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tion of normal conditions and lower prices 
automatically act as checks on revenues. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS 

Railroad earnings for November 
were disappointing. On this subject 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York says: 

Reports from 200 railroads with a total 
mileage of 229,754 show a net railway op- 
erating income for November of $57,741,937, 
or 41.8 per cent, below the amount which 
it was estimated would be earned under the 
increased rates fixed last August The As- 
sociation of Railway Executives figures that 
“upon the basis of this operating income 
the carriers would earn annually approx- 
imately 3 Vj per cent, on the value of their 
properties as tentatively fixed for rate mak- 
ing purposes by the commission. This is 1.1 
per cent, below that estimated on the basis 
of October earnings. To have realized a 
return of 6 per cent, on their valuation as 
provided by the Transportation Act, the 
railroads should have earned $99,286,000 as 
their November quota. Total operating 
revenues for November were $568,697,087, 
or an increase of 34.6 per cent, over those 
for the same month last year, which, how- 
ever, was marked by the coal strike. Total 
operating expenses were $485,466,885, or an 
Increase of 29.2 per cent, compared with 
the same previous month.” For the three 
months of September, October and Novem- 
ber net railway operating income totalled 
^19,507,735. To have earned 6 per cent, 
on their tentative valuation, the net oper- 
ating income during that period should have 
been $320,957,000. 

The National City Bank of Chicago 
takes an optimistic view of the situation, 
however, and says: 

The railroads are really in a very com- 
fortable position, notwithstanding the dis- 
appointing showing of November net earn- 
ings, which was due chiefly to the extraordi- 
narily high maintenance outlays by various 
systems. As compared with a normal aver- 
age ratio of 27 per cent, of gross earnings, 
which according to experts should be utilized 
by these roads for maintenance, the Atchi- 
son. the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the Rock Island and the Missouri 
Pacific used 40 per cent, or more of their 
November gross earnings in this manner. 
Even the New York Central used about 38 
per cent. Inasmuch as these heavy outlays 
have now been made, it is reasonable to look 
for a favorable change in net earnings im- 
mediately. It appears that railroads oper- 
ating more than 235,000 miles earned net 
in November (above expenses but not above 
taxes) $85,778,000, as against $48,244,000 in 
the same month of 1919. This increase of 



more than 77 per cent, is suggestive of the 
much better showing that the roads will 
make when they are no longer exposed to 
such heavy maintenance appropriations. It 
is significant, too, that in November the 
roads developed remarkable efficiency, es- 
tablishing a new record for the average load 
carried by each loaded freight car. This 
was 30*4 tons, which was 2/5 of a ton 
greater than that shown the previous month. 
Inasmuch as this showing was made in a 
month of declining traffic, it is apparent 
that decreased tonnage has not resulted in 
a let-up in efficiency. The outlook for the 
railroads is very encouraging, and from the 
progress made since the increased rates be- 
came effective there are apparently good 
grounds for expecting much greater pros- 
perity from the nation’s second greatest in- 
dustry. 



NOT OVER-PRODUCTION BUT UNDER- 
CONSUMPTION 

“The curtailment of production which 
inevitably accompanies such industrial 
readjustments as we are now experienc- 
ing will finally prove its own correc- 
tive,” says Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, who adds: 

We are not in the throes of over-produc- 
tion, but merely temporary under-consump- 
tion. And it is significant, in this connec- 
tion, to note that when goods are offered 
for sale at retail prices which the public 
believes to be fairly commensurate with pre- 
vailing wholesale prices and costs of pro- 
duction they are eagerly bought. Despite 
the materially lessened purchasing power In 
agricultural sections, occasioned by the pre- 
cipitate decline in the price of farm prod- 
ucts, and in certain industrial sections, be- 
cause of closed plants or the part-time op- 
eration of factories and reductions in wages, 
there is still a tremendous buying power in 
the United States and always will be. When 
purchasing is resumed on a large scale it 
will be all the keener by reason of the delay 
and the deficits in present commodity stocks. 
Thus, the existing situation is even now de- 
vising its own corrective, and the pendulum 
of business activity which has now swung 
to the two extremes of its arc is already 
returning to the mean of that arc. As a 
consequence of this movement, those com- 
modity prices that have sagged too low will 
rectify themselves while the prices that 
have soared too high will reach their true 
level. And wages, which should not be con- 
sidered in the light of money values but 
rather in that of purchasing power, will be 
more equitably adjusted on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis than at present — which wUl be 
as beneficial to labor, in the end, as to the 
whole business community. Wages cannot 
be sustained on an uneconomic basis any 
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more than can farm products or any other 
commodities. All necessary liquidations 
must run their course, and sooner and 
franker we face that fact and discount its 
inescapable consequences the better off we 
shall be. 

A FEW WORDS OF CAUTION 

The Girard Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia warns against too great an 
exuberance over the first signs of re- 
turning prosperity, and says in its 
monthly letter: 

It should be possible to suggest a few 
words of caution without bringing on the 
charge of being a bearer of ill tidings. Per- 
haps our despondency was for a time too 
great, although the cause for it had never 
been greater. A healthy optimism is far 
better if it can be encouraged. Neverthe- 
less, there is no place yet for exuberance, 
and therefore no fear that it might carry 
us too far. 

First let us remind ourselves that a con- 
siderable number of the signs of improve- 
ment are merely in our monetary and bank- 
ing mechanism. Reserves, interest rates and 
exchange rates may change in a most satis- 
factory manner, but they are merely ma- 
chinery. The important thing is farms, fac- 
tories, commodities and markets. 

Second, it is well to remember that even 
the ordinary and important crises of the 
past in our own country alone have regu- 
larly been followed by extended periods of 
depression. After the crisis of 1837 busi- 
ness did not recover until 1840. The diffi- 
culties following the panic of 1857 had not 
ended by the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
was not until nearly 1880 that the effects of 
the disaster of 1873 began to disappear, and 
the depression beginning in 1893 lasted until 
1896. Even after the panic of 1907 recov- 
ery was by no means rapid. All precedents 
therefore point to an extended period of 
difficulty; and this one has causes without 
parallel since the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars a century ago. Even the prostration 



then existing in the world was not com- 
parable to this because of far greater pres- 
ent intercommunication of nations. 

Third, the causes leading up to the crisis 
in 1920 were infinitely more powerful than 
those of the earlier difficulties just men- 
tioned in America, and we must have pa- 
tience for recovery. We like to think there 
never before was such a war. But we must 
remember that a very large percentage of 
the years of recorded human history has 
been spent in fighting. Rome and Carthage 
were at it continuously for two hundred 
years, and they comprised practically the 
whole of the business world in their day. 
Never perhaps have prices been so inflated 
by the issue of such great volumes of paper 
money in so many countries at one time. 
And never before perhaps have governments 
been so overwhelmed with great masses of 
debts and such burdensome interest charges. 
But all these things are relative. The world 
has had crushing burdens before. 

MONEY AND BANKING 

The banking situation is summed up 
as follows by the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York: 

The money market eased notably in the 
early part of January and firmed up in the 
last week. The changes were most evident 
in bankers’ acceptances and funds tempor- 
arily employed on stock exchange collateral. 
The market for acceptances was broad and 
active, with the result that the rate on prime 
90-day bills declined from 6% to 5 % per 
cent., country banks being the principal 
buyers. At 5% per cent, the demand fell 
off and in the last days of the month the 
rate advanced to 6 per cent. It is grati- 
fying to observe that the number of bank- 
ers interested in the bill market is con- 
stantly increasing. The call money market 
fell to 5 per cent., and even lower, in the 
early part of the month, and an important 
amount was loaned at that rate, but the 
month closed at 7 per cent. Loans on mixed 
stock exchange collateral fell as low as 6% 
but at the close of the month were back to 
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7 V*. The run of good commercial paper is 
on an 8 per cent, basis, but a relatively 
small number of choice names in the market 
only occasionally are going at 7% per cent. 

It is not difficult to account for the re- 
action from the rapid decline of interest 
rates. Money was being dumped into a rela- 
tively small field, and the rates became com- 
paratively low with the result that funds 
were withdrawn or shifted to other uses. 
The movement of funds turned against New 
York. 

The position of the Federal Reserve 
Banks has shown some degree of liquidation, 
total earning assets, at $2,968,544,000 on 
January 14, showing below the $3,000,000,000 
mark for the first time since December 19, 
1920. The high mark was $3,421,976,000 on 
October 15 last. Inter-bank borrowings, 
which aggregated about $250,000,000 in Oc- 
tober had been reduced to $61,600,000 on 
January 21, held by the reserve banks of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Cleveland for five 
reserve banks in the west and south. Stand- 
ing alone these three banks would show re- 
serve percentages around and above 70. 
Next to them stands the San Francisco 
bank, with a percentage on the date named 
of 553. The New York bank is held down 
by the heavy loans of the New York City 
member banks to correspondent banks in all 
parts of the country. The Chicago bank 



also is affected by the loans of member 
banks outside of the district 
How the borrowing reserve banks would 
have stood in their reserves on January 1, 
without the aid thus received from the other 
reserve banks is shown by the following 
table: 



Reserve Bank: 
Richmond 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis 

Atlanta 

Dallas 



Actual Without 
Reserve Borrowing 
46.2% 41.05% 

41.6 29.9 

3 93 29.7 

41.4 27.6 

40.2 163 



This refutes the charge that the system 
has not been serving the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

The amount of Federal reserve notes in 
circulation on January 21, 1921, was 

$3,115,310,000, which compares with $2,844,- 
227,000 on January 23, 1920, and $3,356,199,- 
000 at the peak. 

The aggregate of all liabilities of the re- 
serve banks, other than capital and surplus, 
on January 21, 1920, was $5,645,001,000, 
against $5,964,038,000 on January 23, 1920. 
Their total reserves at the former date were 
$2,301,251,000, against $2,987,896,000 on the 
latter date. 

It is a little strange that the amount of 
reserve notes in circulation does not diminish 
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more rapidly, in view of the decline of prices 
and falling of trade and of wage payments. 
It indicates a considerable amount of cur- 
rency withdrawn from circulation in private 
holdings. 

The fact that liquidation proceeds slowly 
need not be a matter of concern, now that 
it is started. People part with their prod- 
ucts reluctantly at prices that are unsatis- 
factory, and only as they have payments to 
meet. They are economising in personal ex- 
penditures. At the present level of prices it 
is not to be expected that the debts created 
in the years of expansion will be all cleared 
up in a single year, but trade will feel the 
effect of debt-paying until the relation be- 
tween income and indebtedness is much more 
normal than it is now. 

THE TARIFF I88UE 

High tariff impositions at this time 
would constitute a policy “which is 
financially suicidal if rigorously carried 
out,” according to A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York. 
“An upward revision of the tariff,” he 
said recently, “would be an inexcusable 
blunder in the present situation.” 

Mr. Hepburn also said: 

I could offer strong arguments for pro- 
tective tariffs under conditions to which we 
were accustomed in the days before the war, 
but the present situation makes the old ar- 
guments wholly inapplicable. We are faced 
bv the fact that Europe owes us many bil- 
lions of dollars, which she can only pay bv 
shipping goods to us. She cannot send much 
more gold. The creation of our great mer- 
chant marine and the expansion of our 
American banking activities have lessened 
America’s dependence on Europe for ship- 
ping and banking services, and, at the pres- 
ent momeqt, the actual balance of payments 
on shipping is against Europe rather than 
in her favor. The only way in which she 
can hope to pay off this debt, or even to 
pay interest on it, is by sending goods to us, 
selling them in our markets and leaving the 
money with us. 

It needs little argument to show that high 
protective tariffs interfere with the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods from Europe, 
greatly increase Europe’s difficulties in meet- 
ing her obligations to us, and greatly lessen 
the prospects of our receiving payments 
from her. I am, therefore, vigorously op- 
posed to an upward readjustment of our 
tariffs at the present time. 

FOREIGN CREDITS 

Since foreign buyers of American 
products are unable to pay in cash some 
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means must be found for extending 
them credit, in the opinion of John Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New 
York. Mr. McHugh recently stated: 

Credit is absolutely essential to the sup- 
port and development of the foreign trade 
of the United States. Whether the foreign 
buyers of American goods meet their pur- 
chases within a period of three months or 
five years is, after all, a matter of practice 
rather than of principle, and it is in recog- 
nition of this that American financial 
thought is devoting itself to meeting the 
needs of the situation. Since the Govern- 
ment ceased to loan, commercial banks in 
the United States until recently financed the 
country’s gigantic foreign trade, following 
their accustomed habit of extending their 
facilities in the form of short-term credits. 
When these credits matured they were re- 
newed, and removals and extensions of these 
credits have multiplied so far that recently 
the commercial banks of the country ap- 
proached very closely to the point beyond 
which they could not go under the law, in 
the matter of extending loans, without im- 
pairing their statutory reserve limit 

It is to meet the situation that faces the 
United States squarely, and to solve the 
situation as it relates to the matter of for- 
eign trade credits, that, with the help of 
banks, and business enterprises in every part 
of the United States, the organization of a 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation with 
$100,000,000 capital, was proposed. The pur- 
pose of this corporation will be the sale 
to the American people of debentures, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the promotion of 
the country’s foreign trade. 
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NEW DIRECTORS FOR THE 
MECHANICS AND METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 

At the annual meeting of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York on 
Tuesday, January 11, Theodore Pratt and 
Julius H. Barnes were elected to the board 
of directors. All other directors were re- 
elected. Mr. Pratt succeeds his father, 
Charles M. Pratt, who resigned. Mr. Barnes 
is the former president of the Grain Corpo- 
ration. Prior to the war Mr. Barnes was 
head of the Barnes-Ames Company, the 
largest wheat exporting firm in the world. 
A young man, in the early forties, he gave 
up his private business to carry on the 
work of the Government. His first asso- 
ciation with Government war work began 
when Herbert Hoover made him head of 
the wheat division of the food administra- 
tion. The Grain Corporation was formed 
August 14, 1917, to buy, distribute and ex- 
port the national wheat crop under the Food 
Control Act, and Mr. Barnes became its 
president. In April, 1919, President Wil- 
son, upon the recommendation of Herbert 
Hoover, named Mr. Barnes as United States 
wheat director. In this position, created 
for the first time, Mr. Barnes directed the 
handling of the whole 1919 wheat crop and 
administered the $1,000,000,000 fund appro- 
priated by Congress to take care of that 
crop under the Government guaranteed 
price. Mr. Barnes has now returned to 
private business, as president of the Barnes- 
Ames Company. 

DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 

The Discount Corporation of New York 
handled a business in acceptances last year 
totalling $1,780,943,651, or more than twice 
the volume of the 1919 business, which was 
$854^86,121. Of last year’s total, $891,139,- 
054 was on the buying side and $889,811,596 
was on the selling side. 

Net profits of the corporation for the year 
were $590,970, after making full provision 
for State and Federal taxes. Dividends 
amounting to $200,000 were paid out of this 
sum, leaving $390,970 to be carried to un- 



divided profits, which, at the close of 1920 
totalled $625,294. 

The balance sheet as of the end of the 
year shows assets and liabilities of $52,313,- 
107. The chief item in assets was $50,836,- 
983 for acceptances discounted, while, after 
deducting $5,000,000 for capital, $1,000,000 
for surplus, and $625,294 for undivided 
profits, the liabilities showed loans payable 
and deposits of $19,755,301, and acceptances 
rediscounted and sold with endorsement of 
$25,431,857. 

In his remarks to shareholders, John Mc- 
Hugh, president of the corporation, said, 
in part: 

The directors believe that the shareholders 
will be fully satisfied with the result of the 
year’s business, especially in view of the 
fact that considerable expense was incurred 
in the work of introducing acceptances to 
banks and other purchasers as a means of 
employing a reasonable part of their avail- 
able funds. The superior advantages of this 
form of investment are now much more 
widely known and appreciated than hereto- 
fore. As an indication of this. It may be 
well to point out that the Federal Reserve 
banks held acceptances purchased in the 
open market at the beginning of 1920 amount- 
ing to $674,631,000, while on December 30, 
1920, the figure had declined to $255,702,000, 
notwithstanding that as great a volume of 
acceptances was in existence on the latter 
date. We feel justified in claiming a sub- 
stantial part of the credit for the very de- 
sirable broadening of the market to which 
these figures give evidence. 

The beginning of the third year of the 
corporation’s business shows a considerable 
slowing up of foreign trade, both import and 
export. For a time at least, therefore, the 
volume of acceptances outstanding will tend 
to decrease. 

INTERESTING BOOKLET OF THE 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

“Appraisal and Advisory Service for 
Churches” is the title of a unique and in- 
teresting booklet just issued by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York. The text is devoted to an out- 
line of certain financial and social problems 
encountered by St. Mark’s in the Bowery 
through the changing character of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood (Second Avenue 
and Tenth Street), and the manner in which 
they were met and solved. 

TTie cover design is featured by a draw- 
ing of St Mark’s in the Bowery and the 
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descriptive matter is illuminated with half- 
tone engravings of some of the properties 
of the parish, all of which were included in 
the appraisal made by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company in connection 
with its recommendations as to changes and 
betterments. 

The booklet should be of value to many 
other churches seeking the means of pro- 
tecting their environments and perpetuating 
their service in localities where they are es- 
tablished. 

CORRECTING AN ERROR 

In the January issue of the Bankers 
Magazine an error was made in publish- 
ing a comment on the dividend rate and 
condensed statement of the National Bank 
of Commerce. This should have been the 
National Bank of Commerce in St Louis, 
not the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York as was erroneously stated. The state- 
ment of the condition of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York on December 29, 
1990, showed resources of $555,059,004.69. 
Capita] was $25,000,000, surplus $25,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $8,519,838.42. The 
deposits were $362,825,547. 

SCOVIl. COMPANY CHANGES 

. Charles Lee Seovil who has been asso- 
ciated with Spencer Trask & Company, in- 
vestment bankers, for many years, as ad- 
vertising and sales manager, has resigned to 
become first vice-president of Medley Sco- 
vil & Co., advertising agents, New York. 

H. Lamson Scovill, son of Henry William 
Scovill, and grandson of James Mitchell 
Lamson Scovill, who founded the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, in 1802 — the largest indepen- 
dent brass manufacturing concern in the 
United States — has become treasurer. 

Gale McNomee, former news editor of 
the Daily News Record and Women’s Wear, 
and for many years associated with other 
important metropolitan newspapers, has 
been made vice-president 

Medley Seovil, the founder of the busi- 
ness, continues as president. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
the following directors were elected for a 
period of three years: 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, James B. Duke, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Cornelius F. Kelley, 



Edgar L. Marston, William C. Potter, Har- 
rison Marshall Robertson, John S. Runnells 
and Harry Payne Whitney. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on January 24, 
the present managing committee, which di- 
rects the administrative work of the Com- 
pany’s operations as an aid to the president, 
Charles H. Sabin, was reappointed for the 
ensuing year. This committee comprises 
Vice Presidents Albert Breton, W. Palen 
Conway, Eugene W. Stetson, Harold Stan- 
ley and Francis H. Sisson. Through the 
process of rotation, Mh Stetson was elec- 
ted chairman of the committee to succeed 
Mr. Breton who held that office last year. 



DIRECTORS OF EQUITABLE EAST- 
ERN BANKING CORPORATION 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion recently organized by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York and several 
important Pacific Coast banks, the follow- 
ing directors were appointed: Alvin W. 
Krech, president Equitable Trust Company 
of New York; Heman Dowd, George L. 
Le Blanc, vice-presidents Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; John S. Drum, 
president Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco and president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; John D. McKee, 
chairman board of directors Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco; Emery 
Olmstead, president Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; Enrico N. Stein, 
vice-president Abe Stein & Company, Inc.; 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, of Messrs. Murray, 
Prentice & Aldrich; Howard E. Cole, sec- 
retary Standard Oil Company of New York; 
A. J. Waters, president Citizens National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California; Richard R. 
Hunter, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 



STATE BANK OF NEW YORK AP- 
POINTMENTS FOR NEW YEAR 



The State Bank of New York at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders named the 
following directors for the ensuing year: 
Oscar I.. Richard, Lucius N. Littauer, 
Harold C. Richard, Sol Wexler, Robert H. 
Mainzer, >Vilbur L. Ball, Morris H. Mann, 
Michael Tuch, Robert S. Dennison, Albert 
I. Voorhis, Walter L. Burckett, John Knei- 
sel, William B. Roth, Harry W. Vogel, 
Charles A. Smith. 

At a meeting of the board of directors the 
following officers were unanimously re-elec- 
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ted: Harold C. Richard, president; Albert 
I. Voorhis, vice-president; and the follow- 
ing officers were re-appointed: 

Vice-Presidents: Walter L. Burckett, 

John Kneisel, William B. Roth, Charles A. 
Smith and Harry W. Vogel; cashier: John 
Kneisel; assistant cashiers: Frank A. Pappi, 
Charles C. Schnecko, Paul Muller, Clarence 
E. James, Edward W. Rasp, Philip L. 
Tuchman and Arthur J. Van Pelt; auditor: 
Chester Woodworth; manager foreign de- 
partment: Maxwell M. Teicher. 

The following new appointments were also 
made: assistant cashiers: J. V. D. Garret- 
son, Walter J. Gilpin. 

PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK TO BUILD 
$200,000 BROOKLYN BRANCH 

The Public National Bank of New York, 
with resources of approximately $85,000,000, 
has purchased as a site for a monumental 
branch banking building a plot 50 by 100 
feet on Graham Avenue, Brooklyn one block 
away from its present branch at the corner 
of Graham and Siegel Avenues in the Wil- 
liamsburg section. 

According to Edward S. Rothschild, 
president of the Public National Bank, the 
change of location is made necessary by 
the increasing business of the institution. 

JOHN H. DORNING 

John H. Doming has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

M. E. EWER 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration of New York, M. E. Ewer was 
elected a director in place of R. P. Per- 
kins. 

CHEMICAL BANK BUYS BROADWAY 
CORNER 

The Chemical National Bank, of New 
York, through its first vice president, Ed- 
win S. Schenck, it was learned recently, has 
signed contracts for the purchase of the 
thirteen-story building at the southwest 
corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, 
now- owned and occupied by the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, a branch of the Metropolitan 
Bank. Henry Ollesbeimer signed the con- 
tracts as president of the latter bank. Joseph 
P. Day was the broker in the transaction. 

The Chemical National Bank occupies an 
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imposing structure fronting on both Broad- 
way and Chambers Street, adjoining on the 
south and west and practically surrounding 
the property just acquired. The bank now 
controls a valuable corner plot, with a 
frontage of 50.2 feet on Broadway and 192.8 
feet on Chambers Street. 

Speaking of the transaction, the bank’s 
officers stated that they had no plans for 
the immediate improvement of the property. 
The institution has been somewhat cramped 
for room since its merger with the Citizens’ 
National Bank, and this was one of the 
reasons for purchasing the corner property. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York the following appointments were 
made: H. H. McGee and Fred W. Shibley, 
vice presidents; Edgar S. Chappelear, audi- 
tor; E. E. Beach, assistant secretary; Ro- 
nald H. Macdonald, Jr., assistant treasurer. 
Mr. McGee, a graduate of West Point and 
chief of staff of the 77th Division during 
the war, will have charge of the company’s 
new office at Madison Avenue and 57th 
Street Mr. Shibley, president of the Ca- 
nadian Society of New York, is head of the 
industrial department. 

BIGELOW STATE BANK ORGANIZED 

The Bigelow State Bank, located at 25 
Pine Street, New York, has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$25,000. Its business will be confined to 
serving personal checking and thrift ac- 
counts upon which interest will be paid. 



C. W. CAPES 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York, recently, C. W. Capes was ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier. 

FRANCIS HALPIN TO RETIRE 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has announced that Francis Halpin, vice- 
president, would retire from active connec- 
tion with the bank July 1, after fifty-two 
years of continuous service. 

Mr. Halpin began as a messenger. He 
will continue to have a desk at the bank. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Chemical National Bank of New York 
the following officers were unanimously re- 
elected: Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of 
the board; Percy H. Johnston, president; 
Edwin S. Schenck, first vice-president. 

Two new vice-presidents were appointed: 
Albion K. Chapman, formerly cashier, and 
Wilbur F. Crook, formerly assistant cashier. 
The office of assistant vice-president was 
created, and the following former assistant 




An interesting sketch of down-town New York show- 
ing the National Park Bank of New York, with 
St. Paul's in the foreground 
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New home of the Seaboard National Bank, at the north-east corner of Broad and Beaver streets, 
erected from plans by Alfred C. Bossom, New York architect, which was chosen for first honors as 
best of the new buildings of down-town New York. 

This choice was made by a committee of the Downtown League, comprising 
Frederick Brown, J. F. Cullman. Sigsbee Graham and H. K. Grigg, chairman, 
which has been carefully considering the production of new and altered buildings 
during the past year. The awards were made by this committee in order to 
encourage and promote architectural harmony and beauty in downtown New 
York. The Fifth Avenue Association has been doing the same thing in the 
uptown district. 



cashiers were appointed to that office: James 
L. Parson, James McAllister, Samuel T. 
Jones, Robert D. Scott, N. Baxter Jackson. 

Samuel Shaw, Jr., formerly assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier. The follow- 
ing new assistant cashiers were appointed: 
Harry L. Barton, Francis J. Yates, Albert 
Quackenbush, Chester Morrison. 



The following officers were re-appointed: 
Frank K. Houston, Francis Halpin, Isaac 
B. Hopper, Clifford P. Hunt, Jesse M. 
Smith, Edward II. Smith, vice-presidents; 
John G. Schmelzel, John B. Dodd, Clifford 
R. Dunham, assistant cashiers; Edwin Gibbs, 
trust officer; Ernest J. Waterman, assistant 
trust officer; Robert B. Raymond, manager 
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new building of the Savings 
Investment and Trust Co., South 
Orange, N. J. A well-lighted and 
beautifully designed room, with the 
activities of the Bank surrounding the public 
lobby. One of those inviting interiors which 
invite and hold business. 



Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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foreign department; Henry M. Rogers, as- 
sistant manager foreign department. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held January 11, the directors were re- 
elected. The directors presented to Fred- 
erick W. Stevens a handsome morocco-bound 
testimonial in honor of his fifty years of con- 
tinuous service as a director. He was first 
elected on January 11, 1871. 

N. Baxter Jackson, who was promoted to 
the rank of assistant vice-president, joined 
the staff of the Chemical last spring as as- 
sistant cashier, coming from the American 
National Bank at Nashville, Tenn., where he 
was assistant cashier. Prior to that time he 
was with the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank at Nashville. During the war he was 
major in the 114th Field Artillery. Mr. Jack- 
son’s work with the Chemical National Bank 
has been chiefly in the Southern States. His 
early promotion is a recognition of his ability 
and achievements. He graduated at Van- 
derbilt University in 1911. 



CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, which is fifty-seven years old 
this year, shows total resources on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, of $251,542,347.17 and deposits 
of $209,189,379.81. The complete condensed 
statement of this date follows: 

ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Federal Re- 
serve Bank and due from 



Banks and Bankers $42,384,696.38 

United States Bonds 21,208,693.04 

Municipal Bonds 6,991,969.11 

Loans and Discounts 145,736,026.41 

Bonds and Other Securities.. 19,331,692.42 
Stock In Federal Reserve Bank 826,000.00 

Real Estate 4,147,215.27 

Customers’ Liability Account 

of Acceptances 10,344,111.10 

Other Assets 1,572,943.44 



Total $251,542,347.17 



LIABILITIES 



Capital $12,500,000.00 

Surplus 15,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 3,056.540.13 

Deposits 209,189,379.81 

Reserve for Taxes and Inter- 
est Accrued 1,047,898.75 

Unearned Discount 404,417.38 

Acceptances 10,344,111.10 



Total 



$251,542,347.17 



J. N. BABCOCK 

J. N- Babcock, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, has been 
re-elected president of the New York City 
Association of Trust Companies and Banks 
in Their Fiduciary Capacities. 



J. MECKLEY POTTS 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
The Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
held January 13, 1921, C. Howard Marfield, 
cashier, was elected vice-president and 




J. MECKLEY POTTS 
Assistant Cashier Seaboard National Bank of 
New York 



cashier, and J. Meckley Potts, assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Potts w*as born in Jersey Shore, Penn. 
He attended Bucknell College, Lewisburg, 
Penn., and Columbia University, New York 
City. He is a member of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity of Columbia, as well as a member 
of the American Institute of Banking and 
the Robert Morris Associates,, an organiza- 
tion composed of bank credit men. During 
the past five years Mr. Potts has been man- 
ager of the bank’s credit department and 
is well known in financial credit circles. 

EDWARD R. TINKER NEW HEAD OF 
CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Edward R. Tinker has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chase Securities Corporation of 
New York, succeeding Albert H. Wiggin, 
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who was made chairman of the board. Rob- 
ert L. Clarkson was elected a vice-president 
of the corporation, and Jonas C. Anderson 
was appointed bond manager. At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Chase National 
Bank, Thomas Ritchie was appointed con- 
troller, and George A. Kinney, trust officer. 



been advanced from assistant vice-president; 
Arthur P. Smith is assistant vice-president 
of the Aetna office; Nelson Fairweather has 
been made assistant cashier in the same 
office, and Leon J. Wehbring, assistant 
cashier in the financing and legal division of 
the Woolworth office. 



AMERICAN EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 



CHARLES CASON JOINS CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 



At the organization meeting of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Securities Corporation of New 
York, the following directors were elected: 
Lewis L. Clarke, Walter H. Bennett, Theo- 
dore H. Banks, R. Fulton Cutting, W. G. 
Mather, William Skinner, J. T. Terry, H. 
E. Talbot, J. H. Walbridge, W. H. Woodin. 



On January 1 Charles Cason entered the 
Chemical National Bank of New York as 
the director of the new department of public 
relations, which will include publicity and 
new business. Mr. Cason for the past year 
and a half has been a member of the execu- 



IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

In his annual statement to the stockholders 
of the above bank, Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board, stated in part: 

During the extraordinary year Just ended, 
the total amount of business cleared through 
the Irving for its customers and for its own 
account was more than thirty-three billions 
of dollars. Exceeding by one-third the pres- 
ent national debt, this total for your institu- 
tion suggests how great an economic service 
is rendered by commercial banks in collecting 
and safeguarding the productive capital of 
the country, and in expediting the operations 
of trade and industry on which we all depend 
for employment,, for sustenance and com- 
fort and for that intangible thing, made up 
of individual earnings and well being, which 
we know as national prosperity. 

The development of the bank during the 
year 1920 Mr. Pierson tabulated as follows: 

Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of Irving National 
Bank and Irving Trust Com- 



pany, January 1, 1920 $18,745,794.24 

Increase In capital stock of 
bank, July 24, 1920 3,500,000.00 



$22,245,794.24 

Profits from operations during 
the year, after deductions for 
bad debts, depreciation of 
securities to market value and 
expenses of acquiring and de- 
veloping District offices 3,533,937.70 



$25,779,731.94 

Provision for Fed- 
eral and State 

Taxes $1,389,606.91 

Dividends declared 

during year 1.260,000.00 2,649,606.91 



Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, December 31, 1920 $23,130,125.03 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
James Clarke retired as director, and Hubert 
T. Parson, president of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, was added to the board. 

Four promotions have been made by the 
directors. George W. Berry is now vice- 
president of the Woolworth office, having 




CHARLES CASON 

Manager new business department Chemical 
National Bank, New York 

tive staff of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
was for five years alumni secretary of the 
Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., 
of which institution he is now a trustee. 
He is the youngest trustee that ever served 
that university. 

Mr. Cason worked his way through college, 
finishing the four-year course in three years, 
and at the same time taking an active part 
in athletics, debating and literary work. He 
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made a good record as a student, and won 
the Founders Medal in public speaking, 
which is the highest reward given in the 
university. He is a member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity and for several 
years a member of the council which is its 
governing body. 

Since his graduation in 1910 Mr. Cason 
served as clerk of the Tennessee house of 
representatives for several years. While an 
officer of Vanderbilt University he had 
charge of all its publicity work and its 
official monthly publication, which he or- 
ganized and edited. His work with the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been of a simi- 
lar nature. 

GREENWICH BANK CHANGES 

Charles R. Whyard has been made a vice- 
president, and Alfred Peterson, cashier, of 
the Greenwich Bank of New York. 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN CAPITAL 
FOR SEABOARD 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, it was proposed to increase the capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 



A meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for March 3 to vote on the proposed 
increase. The stockholders will be given the 
pro rata right to subscribe for the new 
$2,000,000 stock at par. 

With this increase the bank will have a 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to over $8,200,000. 

GEORGE KENWORTHY 

George Kenworthy has been appointed an 
associate manager of the bond department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Ken worthy has been the head 
of the trading department of the Equitable 
bond department since 1918, and prior to 
that time held a similar position with Brown 
Brothers & Company. 



AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The board of directors of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York have 
voted to make payment of the dividend 
quarterly, on the first day of February, 
May, August and November, instead of semi- 
annually as heretofore. The dividend is at 
the rate of 14 per cent per annum, and 
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therefore the quarterly payments will be at 
the rate of 3^£ per cent. 

W. R. GRACE AND COMPANY’S BANK 

The board of directors of W. R. Grace & 
Company’s Bank, New York, elected J. 
I-ouis Schaefer president; M. Bouvier, first 
vice-president; D. Stewart Iglebart and F. 
C. Fischer, vice-presidents; Robert F. C. 
Benkiser, cashier, and L. E. Ziegener, trust 
officer. 

APPOINTMENTS OF FIFTH AVENUE 
BANK 

William G. Gaston and William C. Mur- 
phy have been appointed vice-presidents and 
Ernest Foley has been made cashier of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York. 

EQUITABLE TRUST TEAM LEADS 

BANKERS BASKET BALL LEAGUE 

With no defeats and a string of ten vic- 
tories to its credit, the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York team continues to hold 
the lead in the Bankers Basket Ball League. 
Strong teams desiring to arrange for games 
should get in touch with Charles A. Denzau, 
manager, 37 Wall Street. 

“THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
INVESTMENTS” 

The research department of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc., New York, advertising specialists, 
has prepared a survey and analysis of the 
above subject and is distributing copies to 
all interested. The report includes: Part I, 
Brief Survey of Present Economic and In- 
dustrial Conditions Affecting Public Invest- 
ments; Part II, Brief Survey of Present 
Financial Conditions Affecting the Invest- 
ment Market; Part III, The Present Trend 
of the Investment Market; Part IV, Prob- 
lems of the Present Investment Field; Part 
V, Reaching the New Investment Field. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF AMERICAS 

At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York, Albert Strauss was elected a 
member to succeed Frederick Strauss, re- 
signed, and Phanor J. Eder, secretary, was 
elected a vice-president. 

STANLEY A. RUSSELL 

Stanley A. Russell, head of the public 
utility department of the National City Com- 



pany in New York, has been made an as- 
sistant vice-president 

EXCESS PROFITS TAX BOOKLET 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of New York has prepared an eighty-page 
book, which will be sent out upon request* 
on how to compute the Excess Profits Tax. 

The book considers forty special cases 
which have come up, or might come up under 
the law, and shows the means of meeting 
each of them. 

GEORGE T. WILSON JOINS 
HARRIMAN NATIONAL 

George T. Wilson has been elected a vice- 
president of the Harriman National Bank 
of New York. He took office on February 
1. Mr. Wilson has been connected with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for forty- 
five years, entering its employ as an office 
boy at $3 a week in 1875 and progressing 
through various offices to vice-president. He 
is one of the best known men in the insur- 
ance field. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
TO COMBINE UNDER 
LATTER TITLE 

Plans for the merging of the Liberty 
National Bank with the New York Trust 
Company have been unanimously approved 
by the board of directors of the former and 
the board of trustees of the latter institu- 
tion. Both boards voted to recommend the 
merger to the stockholders of the two banks. 
The first definite step will be taken on March 
4, when the stockholders of the Liberty 
National Bank will be called in special meet- 
ing to authorize the liquidation of the in- 
stitution as a national bank. 

The plan calls for an increase in the capi- 
tal of the New York Trust Company, under 
which title the consolidated bank will oper- 
ate, to $10,000,000 from its present capital 
of $3,000,000. The stockholders of the New 
York Trust Company will receive $2,000,000 
of this as a stock dividend, and the remain- 
ing $5,000,000 will* be exchanged, share for 
share, with the holders of present receipts 
representing jointly the $5,000,000 capital 
stock of the Liberty National Bank and the 
common shares of the Liberty Securities Cor- 
poration. This information was contained 
in a statement issued by Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the New York Trust Company. 

After the adjustment of the assets of the 
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two institutions as provided in the plans, 
including the payment of an extra cash divi- 
dend of approximately 8 per cent, to the 
stockholders of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, the combined balance sheet of the 
institutions as of December 31, 1930, is as 
follows : 



RESOURCES 

Cash in office and banks $26,112,343.43 

Loans and discounts 150.786,336.69 

United States bonds 4,285,690.37 

Other bonds, securities, &c 23,132,058.41 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

and cash items 28,574,652.13 

Real estate 313,940.99 

Accrued interest and commis- 
sions 1,926,479.78 

Loans of credit by acceptance 6,807,995.44 
Commercial credits issued con- 
firmed 1,168,204.35 



Total $243,107,701.59 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock $8,000,000.00 

Surplus fund 15,000,000.00 

Undivided profits 3,281,295.66 

Deposits 176,169,586.24 

Reserved for taxes 662,568.68 

Due Federal Reserve Bank of 

New York 28,595,115.11 

Circulation 2,614,260.00 

Interest and discount payable 816,870.06 

Acceptances 6,799,811.49 

Commercial credits per contra 1,168,204.35 



Total $243,107,701.59 



The asset value of the common stock of 
the Liberty Securities Corporation has been 
included as part of the assets vested in the 
merged institution, and the amalgamation 
plans include provision for the organization 
of a new securities company, the entire com- 
mon stock of which will be owned by the 
New York Trust Company. 

The new securities company will issue 
$1,000,000 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, having the same rights and preferences 
as the preferred stock of the present Liberty 
Securities Corporation, in exchange for the 
present outstanding preferred shares thereof 
amounting to $1,000,000 par value. 

The board of trustees of the new institu- 
tion will comprise thirty members, who will 
be selected from the present boards of the 
trust company and the bank, fifteen from 
each institution. The executive officers of 
the new institution will be Mortimer N. 
Buckner, chairman of the board, and Harvey 
D. Gibson, president. The new company 
will also have an advisory committee, of 
which Otto T. Bannard will be chairman, and 
an executive committee, of which Thomas 
Cochran, of J. P. Morgan & Co., will be 
chairman. 

When the quarters at 100 Broadway, which 
had been designed for the Liberty National 
Bank, are completed, they will become the 
main office of the combined institution. Until 




'J’HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 

E. F. SHANBACKER 

President 

FOOETH SUET 
NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia 
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then the new institution will retain the dual 
offices now occupied by the New York Trust 
Company, at 26 Broad Street, and the Lib- 
erty National Bank, at 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE G. MILNE, JR., APPOINTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 



lows: Ruel W. Poor, president; Horace F. 
Poor, vice-president; Arthur W. Snow, sec- 
ond vice-president and cashier; George G. 
Milne, Jr., third vice-president, and Ralph 
T. Thorn, Wilbur C. Husk and George W. 
MacDonald, assistant cashiers. 



George G. Milne, Jr., has been appointed 
third vice-president of the Garfield National 
Bank, New York, and took up his new duties 
on January 3. Mr. Milne’s efforts will be 
devoted largely to the development of the 
trust department of the bank. 

His early experience was obtained in the 
trust department of the Lincoln Trust Com- 




GEORGE G. MILNE. JR., 
Vice-President Garfield National Bank of New York 



pany. New York, where he served from 1904 
to 1916. After one year in the auditing de- 
partment of the National City Bank, New 
York, Mr. Milne went with the Savings In- 
vestment and Trust Company of East 
Orange, N. J., as assistant secretary. In 
the four years of his service with this com- 
pany Mr. Milne became successively treas- 
urer and vice-president, resigning to become 
vice-president of the Garfield National Bank. 

The officers of the institution are as fol- 



STATEMENT BY JAMES S. 
ALEXANDER 



At the organization meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York on January 12, 1921, 
President Alexander, in reviewing the record 
of the bank for the year 1920, said: 



During 1 normal times it is possible for a 
bank to pursue an individual policy. 
Throughout 1920, however, the situation has 
been such as to require the broadest vision, 
and the partial submergence of special in- 
terests to the general welfare. Before the 
close of 1919 business recession was clearly 
foreseen by our officers. Early in 1920 we 
became convinced that not only was it immi- 
nent, but that it would be widespread In 
scope and of long duration. There were 
large classes of the business community, 
however, that did not share this viewpoint. 
While this bank, therefore, could modify 
somewhat both its own course of action and 
that of its customers, it could not dictate 
and was compelled to follow a middle course. 
Customers were early advised to prepare for 
the difficulties ahead. A conservative policy 
was counselled as to the disbursement of 
profits, and a liberal policy as to the accu- 
mulation of reserves against depreciation of 
inventories when the period of falling prices 
should set in. 

Confident reliance on the Federal reserve 
system as a practical and efficient reinforce- 
ment of courageous banking has made it 
possible to pursue a policy determined on 
the broadest grounds of the general financial 
welfare. The policy of this bank, which has 
throughout this period been conservative, 
has not at any time, however, justified its 
being regarded as a fair weather bank. It 
has not turned its back on any good and 
solvent customer, even though circumstances 
may have offered an excuse for so doing. 
No business interest identified with this bank 
has been refused such co-operation as Its 
condition and prospects have merited, and 
General circumstances have justified. Short- 
sighted expediency might In some instances 
have dictated withdrawal of support, but 
where the longer view required that more, 
rather than less, support should be given to 
solvent concerns, this has been done. 

The policy of this bank with respect to 
its foreign business has been predicated upon 
the conviction that the banking function is 
to finance foreign trade where there is a 
real economic need for it on a reciprocal 
basis, but not to participate in any effort to 
stimulate foreign trade artificially, or to ex- 
tend America’s creditor position beyond the 
point of reasonable confidence that the credits 
can ultimately be liquidated. 

The magnitude of the service which bank- 
ing has rendered to business during this dif- 
ficult period has merited large earnings. 
It is doubtful, however, whether profits In 
1920. satisfactory as they appear to be. hav^ 
been commensurate with the responsibility 
and risk Involved. 

The future does not hold an expectation 
of a return to the abnormal activity of the 
latter part of 1919 and the early months of 
1920. and a return to those conditions would 
not be desirable. A large part of the prof- 
its of that period has been illusory, and a 
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large part of the apparent business develop- 
ment has been unhealthy and out of propor- 
tion. Fortunately, results in banking promise 
In the main to be permanent in character. 
The year 1921 offers promise of a slow re- 
vival of business on a sound basis. Great 
progress has been made toward the correc- 
tion of dangerous conditions which could not 
continue. The future will be beset with dif- 
ficulties but there is now a better founda- 
tion for true prosperity than has existed at 
any time since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 

REDMOND-FRAZIER MERGER 

Announcement has been made of the mer- 
ger of Redmond & Co., of New York and 
Frasier & Co., of Philadelphia, investment 
bankers. The new firm will operate under 
the name of Redmond & Co., with connec- 
tions on the New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo stock exchanges, and also 
in England, France and Holland. The of- 
ficers of the new firm are Franklin Q. 
Brown, Benjamin West Frazier, Howard F. 
Hansell, Jr., J. F. B. Mitchell, A. Perry 
Osborn and Warren S. Jarvis. 



HOME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOK- 
LYN BUILDS NEW HOME 

The following officers of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New. York, were 
elected at the annual meeting in January: 
Marshall W. Gleason, president; John W. 
Burr, first vice-president; Louis Stern, sec- 
ond vice-president; Edgar H. Hazelwood, 
counsel; Thomas F. Kelly, secretary; Ver- 
non M. Powell, cashier. 

It was predicted that the bank will be in 
its new home, at Manhattan and Norman 
Avenues, by the first of July, and that when 
completed the bank will be as fine as any 
bank building in the borough of Brooklyn. 

BRITISH BUSINESS BECOMING 
NORMAL 

Frederick C. Harding, New York agent 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
who has just returned from a pleasure trip 
to England says: 

Although the feeling in England during the 
last two months of 1920 was by no means 
one of cheerfulness as regards business condi- 
tions there seemed a general tendency 
towards greater confidence with the advent 
of the New Year. It was perhaps a feeling 
akin to that of the schoolboy who turns the 
smeared and blotted page of his exercise 
book to start a clean sheet with the firm 
intention of making a better Job of It. 

It is true that 1921 inherited a legacy of 
many unsolved problems. Inadequate housing, 
unemployment, surplus stocks and reduced 
purchasing power, but nevertheless the de- 
termination to do something seems to have 
already had some effect in dispelling the 

g oom and relieving the stagnant condition 
to which commodity markets had fallen. 
In the minds of many, that stagnant con- 



dition was the most serious aspect of the 
closing months in 1920 — the solution of the 
difficulty lay in manufacturers and dealers 
boldly taking the losses Incurred on over- 
bought positions, getting back to a liquid 
condition with balance sheets much Impaired 




FREDERICK C. HARDING 
New York Agent, Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 



fn comparison with previous years but yet in 
most cases still substantial enough to permit 
the earning of future profits — smaller but 
less ephemeral than those of the war period. 

Several export credit schemes are being 
considered in Europe as in the United States 
for the rehabilitation of Impecunious states 
but so far nothing tangible seems to have 
resulted and as a permanent remedy of the 
situation they are of doubtful value. The 
true remedy lies in energetic measures in 
the countries concerned to set their own 
financial houses in order by curtailing ex- 
penditures and reducing note issues. 



FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
BUFFALO NAMES NEW 
OFFICERS 



At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Buffalo held on January 11, the following 
officers were re-elected. 

Franklin D. Locke, chairman of the board; 
Clifford Hubbell, president; Harry T. 
Ramsdell, Thomas B. Lockwood, Lewis G. 
Harriman, vice presidents; Merle H. Deni- 
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Cold Spring from its beginning showed a 
steady and satisfactory growth. Consider- 
ing that the up-town banking was unknown 
at that time and had not the advertising 
advantages of the present day branches, the 
growth could be called quite remarkable. 
The one million mark in deposits was reached 
in two and one half years or in half the 
time it was thought it would take; the two 
million mark was reached some twenty 
months later. Since then, stunted by lack 
of space to accommodate and handle cus- 
tomers and also by being encircled by other 
branches, the growth has not been so de- 
cided. 

The new office is planned and fully 
equipped to take care of the banking busi- 
ness of the district for many years to 
come. It is a substantial, beautiful office 
built in true Marine thoroughness. Its ma- 
jestic facade prepares for the wholly satis- 




son, secretary; Lloyd P. Williams, treasurer; 
Walter L. Curtiss, George B. MacPhail, as- 
sistant secretaries; Frederic J. Federlein, 
assistant treasurer. Samuel G. Easterbrook, 
heretofore assistant secretary, was elected 
trust officer. 

The following new officers were elected: 
Throop M. Wilder, manager investment de- 
partment; Harley F. Drollinger, manager 
new business department; A. Erwin Rankin, 
manager publicity department ; Thomas 
Cantwell, assistant trust officer; Albert E. 
J. Krauss, auditor. 

MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUF- 
FALO OPENS NEW BUILDING FOR 
ITS COLD SPRING BRANCH 

The pioneer branch bank of Buffalo, is 
celebrating the termination of five years of 
service to its community with the transfer 



New building of the Cold Spring Branch of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, New York 



of offices to a splendid new building — 
such as any bank could be proud to occupy. 
It is a tribute to the steady progress of 
Buffalo up-town business life. 

When the Cold Spring branch opened its 
doors in its old quarters, March 1, 1916, 
branch banking, while tried out in other 
cities, was a new venture for Buffalo. That 
this venture has been a success is shown 
by the eighteen branches of the Marine 
Trust Company now spread over the city 
and much appreciated by the various com- 
munities. 



fying beauty of its interior both in archi- 
tectural structure and delicate coloring. A 
large rectangular corridor of creamy gray 
Italian marble gives plenty of room for 
the public. On the left as one enters, are 
the desks of the manager and assistants, 
easily accessible, and on the right a com- 
modious room for women customers is pro- 
vided. Cages for the transaction of all neces- 
sary kinds of business complete the rect- 
angle. At the rear, a door leads to the 
vault and safe deposit department, a depart- 
ment which is new for Cold Spring but 
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which has been asked for and is sure to be 
well supported by the community. Even- 
tual accommodation can be made for about 
two thousand boxes. The whole office is 
given splendid natural light by skylight cov- 
ering a good part of the building’s length. 
The basement has all the necessary conven- 
ience for cloakrooms, lunch room, and a sub- 
stantial vault for stock and record pur- 
poses. 

The majority of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany’s branches are of a much more sim- 
ple nature, completely but inexpensively 
equipped so that the over-head may be kept 
as low as possible. In this way many sec- 
tions of the city can each be supplied with 
a banking office and banking service. As 
these communities develop it is the plan of 
tile Marine to erect larger and more sump- 
tuous quarters as has been done in the case 
of its Cold Spring Branch. 

RICHARD S. GRAHAM JOINS BUF- 
FALO BANK 

Richard S. Graham has recently become 
associated with the investment department 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York. Mr. Graham is well known in 



Buffalo as his connection with the Buffalo 
office of the National City Company for the 
past few years has brought him in contact 
with a wide circle of investors. 

Coming originally from Rochester, where 
he received his education, Mr. Graham 
spent several years in the New York and 
Chicago offices of the Rock Island lines. 
In 1909 he went to Buffalo as district pas- 
senger agent, leaving this position to go 
into the investment business. 

This announcement marks another step 
in the growth of the Fidelity’s investment 
department This department was created 
several months ago with Throop M. Wilder 
as its manager — its creation being due to 
the desire to serve in a highly efficient way 
the bank’s depositors and friends who were 
constantly seeking investment advice. Since 
its inception this department has grown very 
fast, and its service to investors has been 
enlarged to include a general investment bus- 
iness. 

CONDITION OF WEEHAWKEN 
TRUST COMPANY 



The statement of the Weehawken Trust 
Company of Union, New Jersey showed re- 
sources of $6,598,244.88 at December 31 y 
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1920. The capital is $200,000, surplus, $300,- 
000 and deposits $6,093,244.88. 



EXCHANGES OF THE PITTSBURGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 



Total amount of exchanges of the several 
members of the Pittsburgh Clearing House 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the year 
1920 is given below: 



1 Federal Reserve Bank 

(Pittsburgh Branch) . . . 

2 Mellon National Bank.... 

3 Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. 

4 Peoples National Bank 

5 Farmers Deposit National 

Bank 

6 Union National Bank 

7 Columbia National Bank . . 

8 First National Bank...... 

9 Diamond National Bank . . 

10 Monong&hela National 

Bank 

11 Keystone National Bank 

12 Duquesne National Bank.. 

13 Exchange National Bank 

14 Western National Bank.. 
16 Second National Bank of 

Allegheny 

16 Third National Bank 



$3,936,618,957.72 

1,398,021,708.28 

714.806,706.45 

540,242,672.97 

518.412.367.47 

369.284.163.48 
343,709,624.21 

327.119.063.49 
187,195,700.14 

150,102,434.37 

102.960,422.90 

93,832,845.79 

91,828.962.92 

89.199,379.05 

66,902,58.59 

52,649,800.62 



Total $8,982,887,397.45 



REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA SAVING 
FUND SOCIETY 

The number of depositors of the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the beginning of this year was 294,- 
526. In 1920 there were 295,863 depositors 
which shows a decrease of 1*337. The 
amount of deposits which was $167,846,323.04 
the first of this year and $157,312,701.66 in 
1920 shows an increase however of $10,533,- 
621.38. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA BANK 
ORGANIZED 

The National Bank of North Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been organized with a 
capital of $500,000. The president is Charles 
E. Beury and the cashier, John G. Muir. 



THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH 

The report of the condition of the Peo- 
ples National Bank of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at December 31, 1920, showed re- 
sources of $33,061,919.32, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,673,132.65 and deposits 
of $27,822,752.57. 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF SCRAN- 
TON, PA. 

The statement of condition of the Third 
National Bank of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
showed resources at December 29, 1920, of 
$11,745,428.45. The surplus was $1,100,- 
000, undivided profits $242,634.86, and de- 
posits $8,206,093.59. 



DIME BANK TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The comparative statement of condition 
of the Dime Bank Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, shows 
a remarkable increase of deposits from 
$440,360.29 at November 1, 1909, to $1,668,- 
426.02 at December 31, 1920. The total 
resources have increased from $746,665.54 to 
$2,123,624.74. 

NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The Peoples National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Pitcairn, Pa., with a capital of 
$75,000. The president is C. B. Yothers 
and cashier, J. K. Morrow. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T HE business situation in New England 
has cleared materially during the past 
month, and from all sides one hears expres- 
sions of a sane optimism. Not but what 
the problems are just as big as they were 
a few months ago — Tor they are; but at last 
the issues are clearly drawn, and business 
has found the basis on which it can begin 
to rebuild the prosperity of this section 
of the country. A little slower to accept 
the drop in prices than was the case with 
some other sections of the country, New 
England has made a pretty thorough job of 
it once she got under way, and, what is 
still more important, her business leaders 
have come to grips with the biggest prob- 
lem of all — that of reducing the actual cost 
of living as an off-set to the necessary 
reduction of wages, for it is perfectly evi- 
dent that wage-cutting, unaccompanied by 
a reduction in the cost of living, may easily 
breed a very dangerous social unrest. In 
many industries a great deal of progress 
has been made along these lines — notably 
the great textile industry, where already 
the lower prices and more settled conditions 
are being reflected in increased demand for 
goods and a lessening of unemployment. In 
the shoe and leather trades there is a dis- 
tinct improvement also, although perhaps 
not so marked as in textiles. The building 
industry, at this writing, is perhaps giving 
the most serious concern of all, for there 
is almost a complete tie-up, with labor pre- 
senting demands that the employers say 



cannot be met if building is to be brought 
within the reach of those who most need 
it. The housing situation is serious, with 
rents scarce and very high. At this writing 
the only really hopeful thing about the 
situation is that it has at last come to 
a crisis so acute that a settlement cannot 
be longer delayed. 

Inquiries made among the real estate in- 
terests reveal a feeling of optimism for the 
spring and summer, as it is felt that 
mortgage money will be moderately plenti- 
ful by that time. 

The banking situation is sound and emi- 
nently satisfactory. Rates have shown a 
slight tendency to soften and many bankers 
are predicting that February will see quite 
a substantial drop. 

The credit situation is improving. Big 
stores report that collections have shown a 
decided improvement. Lower prices have 
stimulated buying a bit, especially in 
goods that have been marked down to some- 
thing approaching pre-war levels, but the 
most encouraging feature of the retail busi- 
ness is the renewal of interest and increased 
buying on the part of the great so-called 
middle-class customers. This trade suffered 
severely' during and after the war, for the 
average salaried man and the man in busi- 
ness for himself are the people who make 
up the bulk of the “charge accounts” of the 
retail stores, and this class of buyers had 
to curtail buying sharply during the era of 
high prices. To be sure, the retail stores 
have done a large amount of new business 
with the high-wage earners during the past 
two or three years, but this class of trade 
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is difficult to plan on, and the stores are glad 
to see this reawakening of interest on the 
part of the class of customers who are 
steady, dependable buyers of seasonal goods 
in amounts that can be closely estimated in 
advance. 

Transportation conditions have been un- 
usually good this Winter all through New 
England, and offer a sharp contrast to the 
long period of heavy storms of a year ago, 
when road transportation was often impos- 
sible and when railroad transportation was 
sorely crippled. 

E. B. WILSON ADDRESSES NEW 
ENGLAND BANKERS 

Edwin Bird Wilson, president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., financial advertising 
agents of New York and Chicago, gave an 
informal talk to a number of bankers of 
Boston and surrounding towns at a forum 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton, January 17, under the auspices of the 
Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Banking. 



Mr. Wilson’s subject was “Making the 
Spirits of Banks Talk,” and he said that 
in his experience many kinds of spirits are 
to be found in banking institutions and that 
it is necessary to try the spirits, as the 
Good Book admonishes, to determine 
whether they be worthy or unworthy per- 
sonalities. Both kinds of spirits were men- 
tioned and illustrated from personal 

experiences of Mr. Wilson in dealing with 
and visiting banks. 

Some of the spirits referred to were the 
spirit of indifference, the spirit of inatten- 
tion, the spirit of independence, the spirit 
of courage, the spirit of co-operation, th? 
spirit of the community, the spirit of 
courtesy, the spirit of confidence, the spirit 
of humanity. 

Each kind of spirit was described and 
illustrated by some personal anecdote. For 
example, the spirit of indifference was 
pointed out by means of a story concerning 
a New England bank, where the colored man 
who was supposed to usher visitors to the 
proper department was leaning on the vice- 
president’s gate and showed absolute in- 
difference to the visitor’s desire to meet the 
vice-president. Later, when the vice-presi- 
dent was met, it was evident that the 
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E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, and was at- 
tended by many bank officers representing 
leading banking institutions of Boston and 
nearby cities and towns. Frank B. Butts, 
assistant cashier, Webster and Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, and chairman of the forum 
committee, introduced Mr. Rogerson. The 
many practical questions asked of and an- 
swered by Mr. Wilson indicated a very keen 
interest on the part of all present in the 
general subject of bank advertising and in 
the individual advertising problems of the 
banks represented. 

ASSOCIATED SAVINGS TRUST COM- 
PANIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 

The annual meeting of the Associated Sav- 
ings Trust Companies of Massachusetts was 
held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 31. Professor Charles J. Bullock, 
chairman of committee on economic research 
of Harvard University, was one of the 
guests. He spoke on “Business Conditions 
since the Armistice.” The Hon. Joseph C. 
Allen, commissioner of banks, and Frederic 

B. Washburn, president of the Massachus- 
etts Bankers Association, were also guests. 

BOSTON NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 

The Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass., 
with a capital of $200,000, and a surplus of 
$50,000, has been formed by a group of 
Boston business men and Italian- American 
bankers. 

ARLINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 

The Arlington National Bank of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, has been organized with 
Frank V. Noyes as president and Edward 

C. Hildreth as cashier. The capital is 

$ 100 , 000 . 

NEW BANK IN ROCHESTER, N. H. 

The Public National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Rochester, New Hampshire, with 
William H. Champlin as president and F. 
R. Steward as cashier. The capital is 

$ 100 , 000 . 
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Ethiopian guard had learned his manners 
from his chief. 

The spirit of humanity was characterized 
as that brotherhood feeling which looks at 
every human being not as someone to ex- 
ploit and use for gain, but as someone to 
help and serve. 

Mr. Wilson said in part: “You cannot 
speak the truth unless you speak from the 
heart — that is, unless the spirit speaks. If 
only the lips speak or the written page, 
it is a case of words, words, words — only 
words. A bank cannot advertise truthfully 
unless its spirit speaks sincerely. The most 
difficult job we ever attempt as advertising 
counsellors is the advertising of a bank 
whose spirit has been tried and found want- 
ting, whose own officers know that its spirit 
is one of indifference, inattention, non-co- 
operation, or some other negative quality. 

“The easiest and most satisfactory task 
we have is the advertising of banks full of 
the living spirit of co-operation, service, com- 
munity sympathy and human feeling. 

“One fine thing about an advertising at- 
tempt of the right sort is the effect it has 
in improving the spirit of a banking insti- 
tution. (This was illustrated by the true 
story of a large banking institution — a 
merger of many institutions — whose spirit of 
co-operation was improved by its advertis- 
ing in such a way as to convey to its own 
officers and employees that they are all 
working for the same boss.) 

“One excellent reason for a bank’s adver- 
tising intelligently — a reason often over- 
looked — is that the advertising tends to 
purge and purify the spirit by revealing it 
to the light of publicity. And no evil or 
unworthy thing can long endure that light; 
it must reform or perish.** 

The forum was presided over by Charles 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

A S the South was less affected by the 
recent contraction of credit and 
enterprise than any other section of the 
country, so its rebound, when the crisis 
passed, was more immediate. 

Press reports from various parts of the 
South show that mills are resuming opera- 
tion, that labor troubles are vanishing, that 
business is in a strong position. It is not 
exactly correct to say that confidence is 
being restored, because confidence was not 
severely shaken. There was some calamity 
bowling — but that was the most deadly 
phase of the situation. Confidence has been 
strengthened by recent developments — con- 
fidence in the South and confidence in the 
people of the South. And now the engine 
of progress is rapidly picking up speed. 

The staple crops of the South are still 
bringing a low price, but the crop situa- 
tion is more favorable than it was. And the 
resumption of the fertilizer factories and 
the cotton seed mills is indication that the 
farmers are planning next season’s crops. 
In all probability there will be an increase 
in diversification. 

From various industrial centers come re- 
ports of the improvement in the efficiency 
in labor. In the lumber yards, for example, 
the average amount of lumber handled a 
day by a man was 9,000 feet, before the 
economic upset of the war. This shrunk to 
5,000 feet but has risen to 7,000 feet, and 
the tendency is upward. Ship repair plants 
report a greater work-output per man. Saw- 
mills report an increased labor yield. And 
so in the various mills and factories. Carp- 
enters, brick-layers and the other building 
trades are increasing their output. 

There seems to be less unemployment in 
the South than in other sections. Recent 
statistics announced by the department of 
labor in Washington show that nearly three 
and a half million fewer persons are em- 
ployed in the United States than last year. 
But the total reduction in the Southern 
states, including Kentucky, is given as only 



100,000. The heaviest unemployment of the 
South is in the following cities, according 
to the Department of Labor: In Chatta- 
nooga, there is a reduction of 7,500; in 
Atlanta, 7,400; Birmingham, 6,000; Jackson- 
ville, 6,528; Memphis, 5,100; Dallas, 4,500; 
Louisville, 4,500; New Orleans, 4,000; 
Knoxville, 5,000; Mobile, 4,100. 

Except in the textile mills and a few 
other lines, there does not seem to have 
been much reduction in wages in the South. 

In Atlanta, contractors are trying to re- 
duce wages in the building trades to the 
basis of 100 per cent, more than the pre- 
war wages. Whether this move will spread 
further, can not now be said. 

The approaching completion of the In- 
dustrial Canal at New Orleans is considered 
by students of economics one of the year’s 
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principal developments of the South. This 
enterprise— it has already cost $15,000,000 
and will probably cost $25,000,000 before all 
is said and done, the sum for which the 
legislature of Louisiana made provision — 
was begun in 1918. The Industrial Canal 
is six miles long, and, connecting the Mis- 
sissippi River with Lake Pontchartrain, it 
will offer sites for the development of in- 
dustrial enterprises, in the city limits, on 
a fixed-level water channel, where the rail- 
road, river and maritime facilities will be 
concentrated. The river front does not offer 
such opportunities, without going far from 
the center of things, first because it is 
already developed to wharf and cargo pur- 
poses, and second because under the state 
laws, river front sites can not be owned 
by private firms or persons. 

The canal is dredged from the lake to the 
lock, which is half a mile from the river. 
The lock is nearly 90 per cent, completed, 
and should be finished in March, according 
to present estimates by the engineers in 
charge of the work. After the completion 
of the lock, the channel to the river will be 
cut, a work that should be completed by 
October. The lock will admit vessels draw- 
ing up to 30 feet of water. 

For upwards of two centuries it has been 
the dream of forward-looking men to con- 
nect the river and lake with an artificial 
waterway. Engineering difficulties and the 
expense prevented it until the birth of the 
new spirit in New Orleans, which refuses to 
yield to any obstacle, however great. 

With the organization of the first large 
foreign trade bank of the country in the 
South, New Orleans, the metropolis of the 
South, has begun to organize a foreign trade 
trip into Mexico. The plan is sponsored by 
the association of •commerce of New Or- 
leans, which, with a membership of 5,000, 
may be said to represent the commercial 
interests of the city. One hundred men — 



bankers, merchants, manufacturers, export- 
ers and importers of New Orleans — are to 
leave on a special train March 15 to tour 
the principal cities of Mexico for the pur- 
pose of studying conditions in that country 
and forming business connections. They 
will be the guests of the Mexican govern- 
ment, which has issued them a special in- 
vitation and will have charge of the party 
from the moment it crosses the border. 
Matamoras, Monterey, Tampico, Orixabo, 
Pueblo, Mexico City and Vera Cruz will be 
among the points visited. Business meetings 
are being arranged in those places, in addi- 
tion to the entertainment that is such an 
important part of Mexican life. This will 
not be an order-taking trip, but a “social 
call” so to speak — the forming of friend- 
ships on which Latin-American business is 
founded. 

By a recent deal involving $500,000, the 
control of a New Orleans financial organi- 
zation is taken from a group of Cuban 
bankers and put back into New Orleans. 
The institution in question is the American 
Securities Corporation of New Orleans, 
which has large interests in the American 
Bank and Trust Company and the Abbott 
Automobile Company of New Orleans. The 
deal was put through by Louis B. Magid, 
president of the Appalachian Corporation, 
which owns the largest commercial apple 
orchards and the largest warehouse in the 
South. The orchards are in Georgia and 
Missouri and the warehouse in New Orleans. 
Mr. Magid now has voting control of the 
American Securities Corporation, and there- 
fore a preponderating interest in the other 
two corporations mentioned. 

TWO NEW DIRECTORS OF 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
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and American Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., were re-elected for the following year 
at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
January 11. 

C. F. Sauer, president of the C. F. Sauer 
Company and Colonel R. McC. Bullington 
were added to the directorate. 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
RICHMOND, VA. 

The statement of condition of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
showed total resources, at December 31, 
1990, of $22,376,112.82. The surplus and 
profits are $1,821,992.17 and deposits of 
$17,428,404.10. 

CONDITION OF NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK 

The National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Va., showed total resources as at January 
1, 1921, of $13,475,976.15. The surplus and 
profits are $585,716.50 and deposits $11,656,- 
585.59. 

CONDITION OF INCORPORATED 
STATE BANKS OF VIRGINIA 

A comparative statement of the condition 
of the incorporated State Banks of Virginia 



as of November 17, 1919, and November 15, 
1920, shows resources in 1919 of $199,436,- 
988.54 and in 1920 of $203,934,799.61. De- 
posits in 1919 were $144,198,358.71 and in 
1920 $143,295,137.46. Capital stock in 1919 
was $19,443,032.00 and in 1920 $23,282,751.18. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. BANKS 
PROSPEROUS 

The Woodside National Bank and Far- 
mers and Merchants Bank of Greenville, 
South Carolina show a substantial growth 
during the past year. The Woodside Na- 
tional Bank in issuing its first annual 
statement shows resources of $1,777,634.70 
with deposits of $1,272,888.61. The capital 
of this bank is $200,000, surplus, $20,000, 
and undivided profits, $14,726.02. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank showed 
resources of $2,089,751.37 and deposits of 
$1,748,208.71. The surplus and profits are 
$38,439.16. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 

The First National Bank of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, showed at the end of the year 1920 
resources of $14,964,717.78. The deposits 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 

CHARLESTON. S. C. 



Capital 1,000,000 

Surplus and Profits — 1,000,000 

Resource*. 15,000,000 



E. H. Pringle. Proa 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice- Pres. 

R. S. Small, Vlce-Pre*. 

A. R. LaCoste, Vlce-Pre*. 

G. W. Walker. Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Caabler. 

C. N. Flflhburne, Asst. Caabler. 



Special attention given to dtp ooUection*. 
Draft* on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



were $13,414,705.83, and surplus and prof- 
its, $884,011.95. 

CITY NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL TO 
BE INCREASED AND NEW 
BUILDING ERECTED 

Plans for the erection of a new building, 
for an increase in the capital stock, and 
other progressive steps were discussed at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the City National Bank of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

The report to the stockholders showed 
that the deposits were in excess of those of 
last year and that the past year had been 
the most successful in the history of this 
splendid bank — the oldest in Alabama. 

The following directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: E. B. Nuzum, J. T. 
Horne, D. O. Parker, W. W. Brandon, 
Henry A. Jones, Harry N. Eddins, Charles 
Morris, James F. Alston, James H. Fitts, 
S. F. Alston, S. F. Clabaugh and R. H. 
Cochrane. The bank’s officers were elected 
as follows: S. F. Alston, president; R. H. 
Cochrane, active vice-president; J. T. Horne, 
vice-president; E. B. Nuzum, vice-president; 
S. F. Clabaugh, cashier; Frank S. Daniel, 
assistant cashier. 

Plans are being drawn for a building to 
cost, it is said, $100,000, to be used exclu- 
sively by the bank. It will be erected on 
the corner of Broad Street and Twenty- 
third Avenue on the property recently ac- 
quired by the bank. It is said that the 
building will be one of the finest and most 
modern in this section of the country and 
will be the last word in bank construction 
and equipment. It will be built of stone 
and marble. 

Concerning the proposed increase in cap- 



ital, it is said that $50,000 in additional stock 
will be issued in the next few months. This 
will make the bank’s capital $150,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $150,000, or 
a total of $300,000 invested capital. In 
addition, the stockholders’ liability of $150,- 
000 will make the bank’s responsibility $450,- 
000, with total resources of nearly $9,000,000. 

The City National has given new evidence 
of its confidence in Tuscaloosa. In speaking 
of present conditions, President S. F. Alston 
said: 

“There is nothing alarming, unnatural or 
even unexpected in the present business sit- 
uation. It was necessary and inevitable, and 
when the readjustment is completed we shall 
see the beginning of a long period of normal, 
healthy development and prosperity. 

“The City National Bank expects this 
year to increase its capital and facilities 
to fully meet the new requirements of its 
customers and friends, and to provide bank- 
ing equipment that will make possible the 
most modern and efficient service. We hope 
to better serve our customers and the com- 
munity in the opportunities of the next few 
years and to have a part with them in the 
growth and development which the future 
undoubtedly holds in store for Tuscaloosa.” 

The statement of condition of the bank 
showed resources of $1,836,554.64 at De- 
cember 99, 1990. The deposits were $1,419,- 
451.81. 



BANK TO OCCUPY NEW HOME SOON 



The American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will occupy its new banking 
room, covering practically the entire first 
floor of Nashville’s largest and most con- 
veniently located office building, the Stahl- 
man. at a very early date, the new home 
being now completed with the exception of 
a few finishing touches. 

In announcing its actual consolidation 
with the Cumberland Valley National Bank, 
the American is not only keeping pace with 
the wonderful growth and prosperity of 
Nashville and the entire South of the past 
few years, but its officials feel, is looking 
forward to an ever-increasing need for large 
and strong hanking facilities to care for the 
business of the future. 

The combined resources will enable the 
hank to handle the business of large in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations now 
developing in the South, while continuing 
its interest in and financial relations with 
the many personal friends of the old insti- 
tution. The name of the combined banks 
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I Is It Not Sound Policy 

I to send your Baltimore business to the bank 

1 whose half century of experience gives assur- 

f ance of efficiency and strength? 

| For the handling of collections and all other 

1 banking business, this institution is admirably 

| equipped. 




Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 

Capital , *1,500,000 Surplus, *1,000,000 

WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vioe-Presldent 
PAUL A* 8EEGER, Vlce-Prea. CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vloe-Prea. 

JOSEPH W. LE77LER, Cashier WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 




will be the American National Bank, and 
will have a capital of $1,500,000, with a sur- 
plus of $750,000, making a total invested 
capital of $2,250,000. 

/ 

STOCKHOLDERS OF HIBERNIA 
BANK RE-ELECT DIRECTORS 

The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, La., was held in the main 
office of the corporation, January 11. The 
principal business before the meeting was 
the election of directors, which resulted in 
the re-election of the entire directorate of 
the bank for 1921. 

The directorate of the bank includes: C. 
E. Allgeyer, Gus. B. Baldwin, A. Brittin, 
E. J. Caire, R. E. Craig, Jr., H. Generes 
Dufour, Peter F. Dunn, C. P. Ellis, F. W. 
Ellsworth, F. W. Evans, John T. Gibbons, 
Jr., Geo. J. Glover, H. R. Gould, R. S. 
Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, Paul F. Jahncke, 
Adolph Kate, Ferdinand Kate, Frank L. 
Levy, Ernest M. Loeb, D. B. Martinez, J. 
J. Manson, C. S. Mathews, Bernard Mc- 
Closkey, Hugh McCloskey, J. S. Otis, E. 
Overbeck, E. L. Powell, W. L. Richeson, 
W. P. Simpson, E. G. Schlieder, Hugh E. 



Vincent, Frederic Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot, 
and S. Zemurray. 

At its first meeting after re-election, the 
board of directors re-elected the entire offi- 
cial personnel of the bank for the coming 
year. Hugh McCloskey will continue as 
chairman of the board, and R. S. Hecht as 
president. With Mr. Hecht were re-elected 
F. W. Ellsworth, Frank E. Reiss, Paul Vil- 
lere, and R. N. Sims, vice-presidents; and 
James H. Kepper, cashier. With this ex- 
ecutive management was also re-elected the 
entire official personnel that has served the 
bank during the past year. 

CONDITION OF AMERICAN NATION- 
AL BANK OF AUSTIN, TEXAS 

The statement as of December 29, 1920, 
of the American National Bank of Austin, 
Texas, showed resources of $9,696,802.31. 
The surplus and profits are $912,068.14 and 
deposits $6,449,946.63. 

SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS NEW OFFICERS 

The changes in officers at the annual 
meeting of the Security National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, are as follows: D. D. Rogers, 
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V r ENUS 
PENCILS 

TJhc largest selling Q uality 
pencil in the world 

TWO crowning achievements; 

* the far-famed Venus of Milo, 
and the superb VENUS Pencil. 

VENUS Pencils are insisted upon 
in many large financial institu- 
tions, because they mean the 
maximum efficiency in pencil 
work of both executives and staff. I 




17 IHark l)eur«»f« 
a Copy in u 

For bold heavy line* 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 
2B-B-11B-F-H 
For clean finq line* 
2H-3II-4H-5 11-611 
For delicate, thin line* 
711-811-911 

For general writing the moat 
popular degree i» "HB” 

Plain Ends, per doz. $1 . 00 

Rubber Ends, “ 1.20 

i At Stationer $ and Stores 
t throughout the World 

u 



American 
Leat 1 Pencil ( ,o. 
214 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 

and London, Fnij. 



formerly first assistant cashier, elected 
vice-president; J. W. Royall, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, elected vice-president; 
Phelps Terry, of the savings department, 
elected assistant cashier. 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY OF 
BALTIMORE 

Following is the December 31, 1950, state- 
ment of the above company: 

ASSETS 



Cash in banks $2,098.894. 32 

Open accounts, notes and ac- 
ceptances 6. 009. 699. 6*2 

Motor lien retail time sales 

notes 3,662,129.85 

Motor lien storage notes and 

acceptances 665.874.94 

Motor lien storage notes and ac- 
ceptances, National Accept- 
ance Corporation 1,362.825.42 

Sundry accounts receivable.... 247.006.86 

Repossessed cars: retail 29.668.87 

Repossessed cars: storage (new) 32.361.63 



Total Current Assets.... $14,108,461.51 



Investments, reported book value: 



Commercial Acceptance Trust. 

Chicago, 20.000 Common 
Beneficial Shares — no par 

value 894,793.95 

Commercial Credit Co.. Inc., 

New Orleans. 3,750 Com- 
mon Shares — $100 par value 375.000.00 

Service charges — accrued 6.566.22 

Interest — prepaid 98.043.92 

Furniture and fixtures (cost 

$55,235.97) l.on 



$15,482,866.60 



LIABILITIES 



Collateral trust notes payable.. $7,326,500.00 

Notes payable, unsecured 900.000. 

Sundry accounts payable 87.370. IS 



Total Current Liabilities.. $8,313,870.18 

Contingent reserve (Due cus- 
tomers only when open ac- 
counts. notes. acceptances 
and motor lien notes are 

paid to company) 1,522.492.01 

(Due on National Acceptance 

Corp., account) 928,657.21 

Reserve for Federal Taxes — ac- 
crued (due 1921) 146,102.28 

Unearned interest and service 

charges (Motor Dept.) 238,885.92 

Capital stock outstanding: 

Preferred — Ity. 1,000,000. OA 

Preferred Class “B” — 7 r > . . 1,000.000.00 

Common — 12c*, 1.200.000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits 1,132,858.94 



$15.4S2.S66.60 

This company buys open accounts, accept- 
ances and notes receivable from responsible 
manufacturers and jobbers who guarantee 
the payment thereof, paying about 80 per 
cent, upon receipt of documents, the balance 
being withheld and paid only as collections 
are received. 

Tt also buys retail time sales lien notes 
for motor vehicles upon which the purchaser 
has paid one-third or more cash. The en- 
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dorsement or guarantee of the dealer (ex- 
cept on Ford cars) is required. 

It also purchases bills of exchange, ac- 
ceptances and drafts, and finances the sale 
of motor vehicles from the manufacturer to 




A. E. DUNCAN 

Chairman of the Board Commercial Credit Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md. 



W. R. Rison Banking Co. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

Capital U00.000 

Surplus and Undivided Prof- 

Iti 165,820 

K. L. Rison, Pres. 

Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive prompt attention 
and be remitted for on day of payment. 
Established 1866. 



M ERCI I A NTS-M ECH A X ICS CH A X G FS 
TITLE 

The title of the Merchants-Mechanics 
First National Bank of Baltimore has been 
changed to the Merchants National Bank of 
Baltimore. The length of the former title 
was found to be an inconvenience and it is 
felt that correspondents and the public gen- 
erally will welcome the change. 

CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF RESERVE CITY BANKERS 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
held in Memphis, January 28, it was decided 
to hold the 1921 convention at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, New York, Thursday and 
Friday, June 2 and 3, 1921. 

George R. Rodgers, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders National Bank, 
Buffalo, and secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation, is chairman of the local committee 
which has the details of the convention in 
charge. 



the distributor and from the distributor to 
the dealer. 

The company issues collateral trust notes 
in multiples of $500, maturing In two to 
twelve months. 



Opelousas National Bank 

OPELOUSAS. LA. 

Capital 850,060 

Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
it* 106,800 

B. B. Dubulsson, Pres. 

C. L. Dupre, Vlce-Pres. 

Ch&s. F. Boagnl, Vies -Pres. 

A. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 

M. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No. 6920. Bonn business October 
I, 190S. Collections solicited. 



NORFOLK (VA.) BANKS PLAN TO 
MERGE 

It is reported that the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Marino Bank of Norfolk, 
both of Norfolk, Va., will announce shortly 
a consolidation. The new hank under the 
consolidation will be one of the largest 
financial institutions in Virginia. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALABAMA 

The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, at 
December 29, 1920, showed deposits of 
$28,925,720, surplus and profits $2,130,408 
and total resources $34,723,654. 
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In Account With Good Will 

TN 1842, a few men and a small frame building 
now, a manufacturing establishment cover- 
ing 140 acres and employing about five thousand 
men. This development is the result of mutual 
faith: the faith of our customers in Case Ma- 
chinery, and our faith in the farmer— in his in- 
telligence, enterprise and business integrity. 

Deposited in your care are the savings of many 
of the farmers of your community. Deposited 
with us is a fund of good will and prestige which 
it is our duty to maintain intact. For eighty 
years we have discharged our good will account 
with a thorough and conscientious effort to build 
the best of farming machinery. For eighty years 
we have paid interest on this account in the form 
of better and more efficient producing equipment. 
Today, the Case plants maintain the accumu- 
lated balance of generations of faith in Case 
Power Farming Machinery; a faith that this 
company considers as conscientiously as do you 
the money intrusted to your care. 

The banking profession will recognize in these 
ideals of manufacturing cherished principles of 
finance. The Case owner is usually a better credit 
risk because of the Case good will account of 
which the performance of his equipment is an 
essential part. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. B401 - Racine, - Wisconsin 



NOTICE: We wan, 
the public to knou 



harrow* arc not th* 
"Com" plow* ann 
harrow * made by tht 
J. 1. Cut Plow Work « 
Company 










Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hats 

T^HE “January thaw” has made inroads 
*“■ on frozen credits in the central west. 
Liquidation is proceeding satisfactorily, be- 
ing somewhat farther advanced in the urban 
commercial field than in the agricultural 
region, with substantial progress in both. 
The improvement in the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago during Janu- 
ary was such that it is necessary to go 
back to early in 1920 to find comparable 
figures. 

The betterment is due primarily to a 
large movement of farm products to market, 
a movement which has caused the unique 
transportation condition of a shortage of 
grain cars existing at the same time as a 
surplus of other freight carriers. The 
farmer at last is selling — not because he 
has to do so, or with particularly good 
grace; but because he has made up his mind 
that it is the proper thing to do and that 
the prospects of a return of prices to any- 
thing approaching those he formerly re- 
ceived for his products are rather remote. 

The rediscounts at the reserve bank of 
the seventh district at the beginning of 
February had been reduced to $389,664,000, 
a decrease of $86,203,000 in the first month 
of the year, and a drop from the high 
record mark of $479,000,000 early last No- 
vember. Reserve note circulation in the 
same time showed a decrease of $42,138,000, 
the total being $506,053,000, which compares 
with the peak of $559,000,000 in mid-Decem- 
ber. The changes in January brought the 
figures for both borrowing by member banks 
and note circulation down to the lowest 
since February 20, 1920. The ratio of re- 
serves to net deposit and reserve note lia- 
bility combined stood at 49.99 per cent, at 
the beginning of February, a rise of about 
10 points from the low, and the ratio of 
reserves to note circulation after setting 
aside 35 per cent against net deposits had 
increased to 56.79 per cent., a gain of about 
17 points. These ratio figures are the high- 
est recorded since the first fortnight of 1920. 



It may be too early to say that the period 
of inflation is definitely terminated or that 
the present gratifying trend of events will 
continue without interruption until the 
situation approaches normal, but there is no 
doubt that the change for the better is 
genuine and profound and means much more 
than the seasonal movement which usually 
is expected about the first of the year. 
When rediscounts began to drop off in the 
first two weeks of January, the decline being 
$38,000,000 in the fortnight, bankers paid 
little attention to the improvement, for by 
an odd coincidence the reduction in loans 
of member banks in the first two weeks of 
1919 also was $38,000,000. But when the 
downward course continued steadily in the 
succeeding weeks the significance of what 
was happening forced itself on the attention 
of everyone interested in the credit situa- 
tion. TTiere was no longer any doubt that 
things were moving, and in the right direc- 
tion. 

The relief iri the strain on the reserve 
bank has been accompanied with another 
development of almost equal interest and im- 
portance. The rate for commercial paper, 
which stood at a minimum of 8 per cent, 
continuously after the reserve bank raised 
its rediscount to 7 per cent, on May 29 last, 
has broken that figure and the market now 
covers a range of 7 y 2 to 8 per cent., with 
the bulk of the business being transacted 
at 7% per cent, and a constantly diminish- 
ing quantity of 8 per cent, paper appearing 
In the market. Customers’ loans and over- 
the-counter business continue to be done at 
7 per cent, as a rule. 

The reduction in the commercial paper 
rate is regarded as an especially favorable 
development because it reduces the margin 
between the going interest charge and the 
reserve bank’s rediscount rate to a point 
where no banker is likely to do any buying 
of paper for the sake of the profit that 
margin offers, and this means a nearer 
approach of the time when the rediscount 
rate will be equal to or a little above the 
going market rate, which fact will auto- 
matically exert an influence for the reduc- 
tion of loans. Not that it is believed that 
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there has been rediscounting for profit to a 
degree that is at all serious; but bankers 
are human, and there are many who have 
regarded the difference between the reserve 
bank rediscount rate and the going rate as 
an element of weakness in the financial sit- 
uation. 

While the break in the commercial paper 
rate is significant. It is only a beginning, and 
it is realized that the reduction of loans must 
proceed much farther before there can be 
any reduction in the reserve bank rates, or 
much change in current interest charges. 
Liquidation must be so thorough that banks 
have a surplus of lendable funds, and there 
is something like real competition in the 
placing of loans before conditions can be 
said to be much better, and that seems still 
a long way off. Bankers notice with some 
concern that where liquidation advances in 
one quarter a fresh demand for money 
springs up in another; where one block of 
commodities is sold and money is released 
thereby, the low prices in some articles 
tempt another buyer to enter the market 
beyond his immediate needs and borrow for 
the purpose. This takes up much of the 
slack and keeps the demand for money 
very high. lessened business activity and 
lower prices, however, are making themselves 
felt in an unmistakable way. 

Since the first of the year there has de- 
veloped a steady increase in buying by mer- 
chants. As a result the distribution of 
merchandise at wholesale now is in larger 
volume than in the corresponding time of 
1990, when measured in units or yardage; 
but because of lower prices the comparison 
does not hold when the reckoning is in 
dollars. Nevertheless, the change is highly 
encouraging. It shows an increase in con- 



fidence in the stability of prices and in the 
demand of the future. Merchants are not 
accumulating goods, by any means, but they 
are filling in their stocks, which have become 
somewhat ragged after months of hand-to- 
mouth buying. This is noticeable especially 
in cotton piece goods, the demand for which 
in some cases 'has caused a stiffening of the 
markets, the withdrawal of certain lines and 
a tendency toward advancing prices. In 
the retail field business is good, but buyers 
are conservative, are rather keen in the 
hunt for bargains and insistent on values. 
The business of the large mail order houses 
is not coming back nearly so fast as that in 
other quarters, and here, it is believed, is 
noticeable one of the chief practical mani- 
festations of the farmer’s resentful mood 
over the decline in the price of his products 
which he regards as disproportionate. Forces 
of these mail order houses have been re- 
duced fully 50 per cent. They have written 
down inventories severely, and still the 
figures are high. They are not buying and 
probably will not until their present holdings 
are very much reduced. 

The steady increase in savings deposits 
continues to be a surprising feature of the 
financial situation. It is evidently only an- 
other phase of the spirit of thrift and eco- 
nomy which is noticeable in the attitude of 
buyers generally. 

Manufacturing has been curtailed consid- 
erably, but there are some reports of a re- 
sumption of activity. Automobile-making is 
at about 95 per cent, of capacity. The 
larger steel plants are running 85 per cent., 
but mostly on old orders, and the smaller 
concerns are not doing so well. There has 
not yet been any material reduction in 
prices, but there is no doubt that figures 
much lower than are current would be quoted 
if anv considerable amount of business 
offered. The independent companies have 
started plants after several weeks idleness 
on a wage basis about 90 per cent, lower 
than formerly. 

Building is almost at a standstill. Prices 
of many different kinds of material have 
been reduced, but brick and steel hold up. 
Wages, on the surface, show no change 
from the $1.95 hourly basis, but Individuals 
in substantial numbers are disposed to ac- 
cept work at lower figures when they can 
get it. Grand jury investigations and 
threats of prosecution hold out some hope 
of relief in the material and labor situa- 
tion, but the outlook for a change that will 
permit activity in the spring on a large 
scale is not reassuring. 
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CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 

Arthur Reynolds, who has been first vice- 
president of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago, 111., since 1915, 
was elected president of that institution at 
the annua] meeting in January, succeeding 
his brother, George M. Reynolds, who be- 
comes chairman of the board and in this 
capacity continues his active connection with 
the hank. 

Arthur Reynolds has been president of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank since 1918 and president of 
the Continental and Commercial Securities 
Company since 1919, so that now he is presi- 
dent of the three component parts of the 
hank. He is also chairman of the board of 
the Des Moines National Bank, director of 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the 
Asia Banking Corporation, Foreign Bond 
and Share Corporation, Elgin, Joliet and 
Eastern Railway, Chicago, Lake Shore and 
Eastern Railway, and the Banco Mercantile 
y Agricola of the Argentine Republic. He 
has served as a member of the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Federal legislative 
committee, chairman of the executive coun- 
cil, first vice-president and president, having 
been elected to the last-named position in 
1913. 

Mr. Reynolds is a native of Iowa, his birth 
occurring at Panora in that state in 1868. 
His early life was passed on a farm, and 
after securing an education he entered the 
Guthrie County National Bank at Panora, 
becoming assistant cashier in 1889 (in which 
year he was also elected Mayor of Panora), 
and cashier in 1893. Two years later he 
was elected cashier of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, and in 1897 succeeded his 
brother as president when the latter went 
to Chicago to become associated with the 
Continental National Bank. 

F rom the time of his election as cashier 
of the Des Moines National Bank until he 
left that institution to become first vice- 
president of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank Mr. Reynolds had the satis- 
faction of seeing the deposits grow from 
$550,000 to $8,000,000. 

Mr. Reynolds has delivered a number of 
addresses before bankers associations and 
other important bodies, and is justly regard- 
ed as an authority on banking and business 
affairs generally. Besides being one of the 
foremost bankers of the country, he is noted 
for his interest in public affairs and for a 




Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 

The First National 
Bank of Chicago 

Junes B. Fortin, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 

and the 

First Trust and 
Sayings Bank 

James B. Fortfan. Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 

Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 

Chairman of Board Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 

helpful attitude toward the younger men 
in the banking business. His popularity is 
widespread and thoroughly deserved. 

Incidentally it may be observed that his 
advance from farm boy to the presidency 
of one of the country’s great banks quite 
strikingly illustrates the possibilities which 
are still open to those who have the quali- 
ties of industry, integrity and practical 
vision. 

The elevation of Arthur Reynolds created 
a vacancy in the roster of vice-presidents, 
and Dan Norman, assistant cashier has been 
elected to the junior vice-presidency. He 
entered the service of the old Commercial 
National Bank in 1893 and assumed the po- 
sition of assistant cashier when that bank 
was merged with the old Continental Na- 
tional in 1910. 

ELECTED PRESIDENT OF BANK ON 
BIRTHDAY 

Congratulations are being generously ex- 
tended throughout the stockyards district to 
Hartley C. Lay cock, who was elected presi- 




V 




Copyright Matzene Chicago 

ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
President Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago 

dent of the Peoples Stock Yard State Bank 
of Chicago, 111., 47th Street and Ashland 
Avenue, on January 12, to succeed R. J. 
Schlesinger, who was elected chairman of 
the board and who will continue his active 
connection and duties with the bank. 

CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK KEEPING 
STAFF FIT WITH AID 
OF ATHLETICS 

Employees of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, 111., now 
take their exercise systematically in the 
office building at South LaSalle and West 
Adams Streets. On the twenty-second floor 
of the bank building is a space 70 by 40 
set aside as a gymnasium for their use. 

A gymnasium instructor, George W. Son- 
nenleiter, is at the head of the recreation 
work, which starts at 4:30 o’clock, after 
banking hours, and extends through the eve- 
ning. Mr. Sonnenleiter has been at the task 
for three months, following a general awak- 
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ening in industrial bodies in this work of 
keeping the employees fit. In that time he 
has had an eight team indoor ball league in 
operation, as well as women’s classes, in 
which fifty-six women have taken part. 

A basket ball league is in process of 
formation and four teams have entered to 
play a regular schedule. 

Older men of the bank are also taking 
part in the athletics. There is regular 
gymnastic work for all employees, in addi- 
tion to the games arranged under the direc- 
tion of an athletic association. 

The senior class takes its workout on 
Wednesday nights. About 178 men take 
exercise under this plan and the interest is 
said to be keen. 

OFFICE IX CHICAGO FOR THE 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of an office 
in Chicago. The office will be located in the 
National Life Building, 29 South LaSalle 
Street 

D. L. DeGolyer has been appointed man- 




How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 

(One of a Series) 

—qAs Operating Manager 

You get the benefit of the com* 
bined experience of all our 
operations. Owning or manag* 
ing a large number of mines in 
different fields, we make daily 
comparisons of mining con- 
ditions, cost items and sales 
problems which are most help- 
ful to alL 

Service based an 37 year? 
successful Ownership 
Experience 




DONALD L. DE GOLYER 
Manager Chicago Office Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 



Our complete service in coal 
property management includes 
Financing, Operating and Sell* 
ing— every phase the practical 
development of our long expe- 
rience as owners and managers 
in virtually all important 
bituminous fields. 

Writ* fin Booklet 



COAL COMPANY 

Pounded 1883 

332 So. Michigan Ave - CHICAGO 

Operating 36 bituminous mines m 11 fields with 
annual capacity of f 8 , 000,000 tons 



ager of this office. Mr. DeGolyer has been 
associated with Chicago banking organisa- 
tions since 1908. He resigns from John 
Burnham & Company to accept his present 
position. W. E. Hart has been appointed 
assistant manager. Mr. Hart has been for 
a number of years the middle western new 
business representative of the trust company. 

The company has installed a private wire 
to its main office in New York. This office 
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The City National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 
(Occupied October 1, 1920) 



We place at your disposal through our Statistical and 
Estimating Department a country-wide knowledge of 
labor conditions and material markets. Preliminary 
estimates involve no obligation on the part of the 
prospective builder and we invite bankers to avail 
themselves of the services of this department. 



WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 

Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Correspondent Banks 

we will, on request, purchase Prime Com- 
mercial Paper and Bank Acceptances and 
will also handle Bill of Lading items. 

National, (It y Rank 




of CHICAGO 

DAVID R. FORGAN, President 

BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
F. A. CRANDALL. Vice President HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 

8. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 










has been established in accordance with the 
company’s policy of co-operating with the 
local banks and investment dealers of the 
middle west. 

FIRST NATIONAL-FIRST TRUST 
MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Chicago and 
First Trust and Savings Bank of .Chicago, 
111., the members of the board of directors 
were re-elected without change. 

At the meeting of the directors, R. Frank 
Newhall was elected vice-president and 
cashier of the First National Bank, having 
previously occupied the latter position. O. 
C. Brodhay, formerly assistant cashier, was 
made assistant vice-president and assigned 
to division B in the bank’s official organiza- 
tion. 

A. B. Johnston was appointed assistant 
cashier and Walter Lichtenstein was ap- 
pointed executive secretary. Dr. Lichten- 
stein was also appointed to the same posi- 
tion on the official staff of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. 



NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 



At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the National City Bank of Chicago, 111., 
C. I. Pierce, president of the Big Creek 
Coals, Inc., was elected a director. Mr. 
Pierce is a native of Illinois and has been 
prominently identified with the coal mining 
industries for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Club, Union League 
Club and the Chicago Athletic Association. 

The directors of the National City Bank 
, ;dded to their official staff two assistant 
cashiers, Albert E. Bassett and W. P. Tatge. 
Mr. Tatge has been connected with the 
National City Bank for fourteen years, and 
for several years has served as chief clerk 
of that institution. 

Mr. Bassett came to the National City 
Bank in 1915 and has been manager of 
their credit department for more than a 
year. From May, 1917, to September, 1919* 
he was in military service and was first 
lieutenant in the army, serving overseas for 
more than a year. 

Net profits of the bank for the year 1920 
amounted to $450,421.83, to which should be 
added $280,259.87 undivided profits as of 
January 1, 1920, making a total of $730,- 
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681.70. Out of this amount $200,000 was 
paid in dividends, the regular dividend of 
8 per cent, and an extra 2 per cent dividend, 
10 per cent, being paid in all. A balance 
of $530,681.70 was carried forward. 

CHARLES G. DAWES RETIRES AS 
PRESIDENT TO BECOME CHAIR- 
MAN OF BOARD 

Charles G. Dawes has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois in Chicago, 111., which he founded 
in 1902. He was immediately elected chair- 




CHARLES G. DAWES 
Chairman of Board Central Trust Company of 
Illinois in Chicago 



man of the board of directors, and Joseph 
E. Otis, first vice-president, was chosen to 
succeed him in the presidency. 

Mr. Dawes stated that the change was 
being made in accordance with a plan in- 
augurated by himself several years ago. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “it is 
really a change in title instead of a change 
in work. I’ll be here right along as before.” 



LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO 

The statement of condition at the close 
of business on December 29, 1990, of the 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago, III., showed resources of $24,239,- 
250.83. The surplus is $1,000,000; undivided 
profits, $292,670.78, and deposits of 
$15,986,950.74. 

HEAD OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD TO ADDRESS BANKERS 

W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, will visit Chicago for 
the purpose of addressing the members 
of Chicago chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking on the occasion of their 
twentieth annual banquet. Mr. Harding is 
known as a stalwart in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and is credited with being 
the founder of the Birmingham chapter of 
the organization. The American Institute of 
Banking now has over forty thousand mem- 
bers, of which Chicago chapter contributes 
over three thousand. On account of the 
commanding position of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in the world finance of today, 
Mr. Harding’s visit at this time is looked 
forward to with a great deal of interest. 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 

The National Bank of the Republic, of 
Chicago, 111., at the close of business De- 
cember 29, 1920, showed resources of $41,- 
306,689.13. The surplus is $1,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $803,263.40, and deposits. 
$27,688,283.48. 

CHICAGO BANK CHANGES 

Among the important Chicago year-end 
bank changes should be noted the following: 

Peoples Stock Yards State: Hartley C. 
Daycock elected president to succeed R. J. 
Schlesinger, who was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

First National — R. Frank Newhall elected 
vice-president, O. C. Brodahy elected assist- 
ant vice-president, Walter Lichtenstein 
elected executive secretary. 

Union Trust — C. B. Hazlewood elected 
director. 

Northern Trust — Charles S. Dewey elected 
vice-president. Lamson H. Date elected 
assistant secretary. C. M. Nelson elected 
assistant treasurer. 

National City — C. I. Pierce elected director. 

Cosmopolitan State — Edward J. Brundage 
elected director. 

Fort Dearborn National — R. T. Forbes and 
F. A. Poor elected directors. 

North Avenue State — John T. Emery and 
Russell Hawkins elected directors. 
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Lawndale National — Joseph J. Salat elected 
vice-president. 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust — M. S. 
Rosenwald elected director. 

Lincoln State — Marcus Nierman elected di- 
rector. 

Peoples Trust and Savings — Philip K. 
Wrigley. Henry L. Stout, and Joseph T. 
Rverson elected directors. 

•Southwest State — R. W. Hawkins elected 
vice-president. 

Great Lakes Trust — William A. Nicol 
elected director. 

Kimbell Trust and Savings — Charles Jar- 
chow and William O. Olsen elected directors. 

Irving Park National — John J. Walsh 
elected vice-president. 

Austin National — William F. Hayes and 
George A. Hughes elected directors. 

Kenwood Trust and Savings — Eugene E. 
Ford elected vice-president. 

Lincoln Trust and Savings — Edward Hage- 
lin elected director. 

Kaspar State — Adolph Karpen and William 
C. Schreiber elected directors. 

Capital State Savings — Curt Telch elected 
director. 

Foreman Brothers Banking — Alfred K. 
Foreman and Gerhard Foreman elected vice- 
presidents and directors. 

National Bank of Republic — Oscar H. Swan 
elected vice-president and William C. Free- 
man elected assistant vice-president. 

University •State — Lee A. King elected 
cashier. 

Union Bank — Henry G. Hart elected di- 
rector. 

Sheridan Trust and Savings — Henry G. 
S tal elected director. 

Interstate National — Claude Collins elected 
director. 

Second Northwestern State — A. J. Kowal- 
ski. Jr., elected director. 

Market Trust and Savings — Frank A. Hecht 
elected director. 

Northwestern Trust and Savings — F. G. 
Heuchling elected vice-president; A. J. Ko- 
walski. Jr., elected director. 

West Town State — Robert R. McCormick 
and Mathias Wengler elected directors. 

Chicago Title and Trust — Charles L. Bart- 
lett elected vice-president; Sherman C. 
Spitzer elected vice-president; Henry J. Tans- 
ley elected secretary. 

Mechanics and Traders State — Warrington 
P. McEvoy elected secretary. 

State Bank of West Pullman— H. N Wal- 
lace elected director; Dr. G. H. Hovnanian 
elected vice-president. 

West Side National — Charles W. Silver 
elected director. 

Hamilton State — First election: Charles 

E. Kanaley chosen president; Roy P. Roberts, 
vice-president and cashier. The directors are 
Messrs. Kanalev and Roberts. Emil W. Carl- 
son. Byron V. Kanaley, Donald R. W egg, Ed- 
wnrd H. Bagley. C. J. Guderyahn. F. W. 
Cooper. Otto Heuer, and Charles E. Kanaley. 

Harris Trust and Savings — George P. 
Hoover resigned as vice-president and was 
elected chairman of the executive committee. 

Halsted Street State — John E. Traeger 
elected director; Henry Kloese elected 
cashier. 

Security — A. E. Suter elected vice-presi- 
dent: J. M. Lenz elected director; N. B. Col- 
lins elected cashier. 

Second Security — J. M. Lenz elected di- 
rector. 

Ogden Avenue State — Frank X. Ryd- 
zewski and Fred C. Dierking elected directors. 

Stockmen’s Trust and SavingB — Michael K. 
Sheridan elected director. 

Southwest Trust and Savings — Charles P. 
McNeills elected director. 

United State — Carl Lundberg elected presi- 
dent to succeed Simon Heck, resigned; 
Frank A. Putnam elected director and 
cashier. 

Jefferson Park National — Fred H. Esdohr 




Out 
in the 
Northwest 

^ BANK w ith resources 
of over $100,000,000 
— tke leading financial in- 
stitution of its section — 
tke logical clearing point 
for business intended for 
Twin City territory. 

First 

National 

Bank 

Minneapolis 

Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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elected president to succeed George M. 
Hayes, R. D. Andrews elected cashier. 

First National of Englewood — S. H. Noble 
elected director. 

Drovers Trust and Savings — Fred N. Mer- 
cer and Murray M. Otstott elected directors. 

West Side National — T. M. Silver and 
James Ford elected directors; Frank J. Mc- 
Cable appointed secretary. 

Mutual National — J. I„. Thompson elected 
director. 

THE MERCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, 
111., at December 31, 1920, showed resources 
of $147,140391.18. The surplus is $10,000,000 ; 
undivided profits, $1,017,112.62, and deposits, 
$92,127,061.99. 

CONDITION OF OHIO BANKS 

Resources of the 767 banking institutions 
subject to state supervision, as shown by 
returns - made to the Superintendent of 
Banks under his tall for a report of con- 
dition at the close of business December 
31, 1920, totalled $1,518,679,471, exceeding 
by more than $231,000,000 the aggregate 
resources of these institutions at the cor- 
responding time of the preceding year. 

This growth, augmented to a certain de- 
gree by the absorption during the year of 
several national banks by state banks, estab- 
lishes a new high level in Ohio banking his- 
tory and places the state fifth among the 
commonwealths of the Union in banking re- 
sources. New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois are the only states now 
leading Ohio in such resources. 

CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

The growth in deposits of the Cleveland 
Trust Company during the past twelve years 
is shown in the following table: 



December 31, 1908 $21,149,728.46 

December 31, 1913 30,131,159.27 

December 31. 1918 56,517,598.35 

December 31, 1919 84,617,245.62 

December 31. 1920 103,346.055.28 



Total resources on December 31, 1920, 
were $120,152,453.16. 

I. W. BAKER JOINS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

I. Webster Baker, advertising manager of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, has resigned to join the or- 
ganization of William Elliott Graves, finan- 
cial advertising agency of Grand Rapids and 
Chicago. 



Beginning March 1, Mr. Baker will direct 
the planning and production of all copy for 
the agency’s many bank clients throughout 
the United States. He will be located tem- 
porarily in Grand Rapids, where the organ- 
ization has its printing and publishing con- 
nections; but within the year he will have 
permanent offices in Chicago. 

He has been with the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company six years, and head of 
the advertising department the past three 
years. Under his direction the advertising 




1. WEBSTER BAKER 



has attracted wide attention, bring in much 
new business and calling forth favorable 
comment in Cleveland and other banking 
centers. He introduced the hand-painted 
colored poster as an effective factor in bank 
publicity, and he developed an extensive ad- 
vertising service which is released without 
charge to customer banks. Many distinctive 
and resultful booklets and brochures adver- 
tising various banking services have been 
planned and written by him. 

He is one of the five men on the com- 
mittee on publicity which is now conducting 
a nation-wide campaign for the trust com- 
pany division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This publicity in leading weekly 
and monthly magazines will educate millions 
of people regarding the useful functions of 
trust companies and will ultimately increase 
the business of the 700 member banks par- 
ticipating in the campaign. 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 

1st: When you have surplus 

funds 

2nd: When you haven’t 

When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 
to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 

When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
— and making loans is part of our business. 



The National Bank of Commerce 





ANOTHER CLEVELAND BANK 
MERGER 

Negotiations have been completed for the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland to take over the National Com- 
mercial Bank. The merger will give Cleve- 
land its third financial institution with up- 
wards of $100,000,000 in resources. The Na- 
tional Commercial is one of the oldest banks 
in the city, its original charter dating from 
1864. Stockholders of the National Com- 
mercial Bank will meet February 24, and 
those of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, February 28, to ratify the merger. 

UNTON TRUST COMPANY, CLEVE- 
LAND 

At the close of business on January 18, 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had total resources of $310,743,615.70. 
This company is a consolidation of the fol- 
lowing six Cleveland institutions: The Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, The First 
National Bank, The Union Commerce Na- 
tional Bank, The First Trust and Savings 
Company, The Broadway Savings and Trust 



Company and the Woodland Avenue Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. The complete 
statement follows: 

RESOURCES 



Loans and Investments $235,839,220.77 

Secured Advances to Trust 

Estates 318,466.42 

United States Bonds and 

Certificates 5,732,474.04 

Cash and Due from Banks.. 24,222,726.82 

Due from Federal Reserve 

Bank 25.048.511.26 

Real Estate and Buildings 9,297.864.92 

Other Resources 363,147.01 

Overdrafts 108,071.02 

Commercial and Travelers’ 

Letters of Credit 3,258.626.20 

Customers’ Liability on Ac- 
ceptances 6,554,501.24 



$310,743,615.70 

LIABILITIES 



Deposits $226,174,696.14 

United States Government 

Deposits 613,461.92 

Bills Payable and Rediscounts 36.762.539.50 

Unused Letters of Credit 3.274.845.62 

Acceptances Executed for Cus- 
tomers 6,554.501.24 

United States Bond Account 1,502,150.00 

Other Liabilities ...., 995,400.00 

Unearned Discount and Re- 
serves 676,197.64 

Capital and •Surplus 33,000.000.00 

Undivided Profits 889,823.64 



$810,743,615.70 
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C. E. SULLIVAN HEADS CLEVELAND 
BANK 



N. T. WAGNER ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF ST. LOUIS BANK 



Colonel J. J. Sullivan has been chosen 
chairman of the board of directors of Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. W. Oglebay, a vice-president, was 
elected to chairmanship of the trust com- 
mittee, while C. E. Sullivan was elected 
president. 

The newly elected president was president 
of the Superior Savings and Trust Com- 
pany until its consolidation with the Cen- 
tral National Bank, January 1. He then 
retained office as vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank. All other members of the 
official staff were re-elected to office. 

Colonel Sullivan, founder of both the Cen- 
tral and Superior banks, thirty-one and fif- 
teen years ago respectively, has been ac- 
tively identified with banking in Cleveland 
since he entered the financial field. This 
was when he became an examiner of national 
banks. He was one of the leaders in the 
movement to bring the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s fourth district headquarters to Cleve- 
land; and also founder of the Bankers Club 
of Cleveland. He also has served in several 
official capacities with the American Bankers 
Association. 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., all officers were re-elected, and James 
M. McCleave was added to the official staff 
in the capacity of assistant cashier. No new 
directors were elected. 



PAUL O. DAUDT MADE ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 

Paul O. Daudt, manager of the transit 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, Mo., has been made an 
assistant cashier. E. G. Kehde was elected 
to the official position of auditor. These 
promotions reflect not only the high regard 
in which Messrs. Daudt and Kehde are held 
by the management of the bank, but, like- 
wise, the importance which the transit and 
auditing departments play in the affairs of 
the modern financial institution. 

There were no other changes in the list 
of officers and directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 



Natt T. Wagner, who was recently 
elected director and vice-president of the 
Mortgage Trust Company and director of 
the Mortgage Guarantee Company, went to 
St. Louis two years ago, immediately upon 
his retirement from the U. S. Army service, 
to take charge of the new bond department 
of the old Third National Bank, which was 
organized at that time. Mr. Wagner is a na- 




NATT T. WAGNER 

Director and Vice-President Mortgage Trust 
Company of St. Louis 

tive of North Carolina, was educated at the 
University of North Carolina, and was in 
charge of the bond department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Denver, Colo., when 
he entered the service at the beginning of 
the late war. Since the consolidation of 
the Third National Bank with the St. Louis 
Union Bank and the Mechanics-American 
National Bank. Mr. Wagner has held the 
position as manager of the bond department 
of the First National Bank. Under the 
affiliation of the Mortgage Trust Company 
with the First National Bank, Mr. Wagner 
will continue as manager of the bank’s bond 
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department while occupying the position as 
vice-president and member of the board in 
the Mortgage Trust Company. 

MARVIN HOLDERNESS PRESENTED 
WITH CUP 

Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Ixwis, was 
presented with the Melville L. Wilkinson 
Cup by the St. Louis Advertising Club on 
January 21, at a special dinner given by 




Melville L. Wilkinson Cup presented to Marvin E. 
Holderness, Vice-President First National 
Bank in St. Louis 



the club to the national advertising com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and the board of directors 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
which met in St. Louis on that day. 

For several years M. L. Wilkinson, presi- 
dent of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Dry Goods Company, has offered a cup to 
the member who has been most successful 



A Bank of 
Confidence 

The most valuable 
asset of this bank is 
the sincere confi- 
dence of the many 
business houses, 
banks, and individ- 
uals who comprise 
our clientele, and 
this confidence is 
based on service 
rendered. At the 
present time, partic- 
ularly, our patrons 
are profiting by this 
faith. They find in 
the counsel, guid- 
ance, and practical 
co-operation of this 
powerful institution, 
an anchor amply 
strong for their busi- 
ness ship. 

Capital and Surplus 

$ 15 , 000 , 000.00 

Total Resources 

$ 170 , 000 , 000.00 
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in helping materially to make the vigilance 
work of the club a success. Mr. Holderness 
was president of the St. Ixmis Advertising 
Club during the year of 1920. 

The following inscription appears on the 
cup: “For outstanding work in Vigilance 
as applied to Truth-in-Advertising.” 

FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF KANSAS 
CITY CHANGES 

In the January election at the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Albert H. Smith, assistant 
cashier, was advanced to the position of 
cashier, to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of J. F. Meade, former cashier. 

Mr. Smith, although still young in years, 
has had an extensive banking experience in 
Kansas City; in fact, his entire business life 




J. C. WILLIAMS 

Vice-President Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

has been spent in Kansas City banking in- 
stitutions. 

He began as a boy with the Union Na- 
tional Bank, then located in the Sheidley 
Building, and during his twenty years in 
Kansas City banks his business association 
has been with practically the same bankers. 
When the Union National Bank consolidated 
with the National Bank of Commerce, Mr. 



Smith remained with F. P. Neal and assisted 
him in the organisation of the Southwest 
National Bank. I ater that institution con- 
solidated with the National Bank of Com- 




ALBERT H. SMITH 

Cashier Fidelity National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 

merce under the name of Southwest National 
Bank of Commerce. 

When the National City Bank of Kansas 
City was begun, he helped with its organiza- 
tion and became an assistant cashier with it. 
When the merger between that organization 
and the Fidelity Trust Company was ef- 
fected as the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company, he became an assistant 
cashier of the latter. Thus all of the changes 
he has heretofore made have been because 
of mergers and like changes in institutions 
with which he w r as at the time connected. 
Mr. Smith, because of his excellent practi- 
cal knowledge of banking and especial fa- 
miliarity w T ith local financial conditions, U 
unusually w r ell qualified for the important 
post to which he has been advanced. 

J. C. Williams was advanced from the po- 
sition of assistant cashier to a vice-presi- 
dency at the January election of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company. His 
particular activity will, as heretofore, be the 
out-of-town bank department, with increased 
responsibility therein. 

Mr. Williams had his start in a banking 
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career in 1912, when he began as a collector 
for the Bank of Commerce of Springfield, 
Mo. He made rapid advancement and was 
elected assistant cashier in 1914; cashier in 
1916, and vice-president in 1917. 

After his discharge from the army in 
January, 1919, he came to Kansas City as 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank, 
going upon the official staff of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company as as- 
sistant cashier at the time of the merger 
of the National City Bank with the Fidelity 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Williams has become well acquainted 
with the bankers of the Southwest through 
his faithful and regular attendance at bank- 
ers’ conventions in Kansas City’s territory. 

BANK OF COMMERCE TAKES OVER 
VAULTS OF MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis recently took over direct management 
and control of the safe deposit vaults and 
boxes which heretofore have been held under 
a lease by the Mortgage Trust Company. 

The vaults are in the bank’s building at 
the corner of Broadway and Pine Street, 
known as the Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing. According to officials of the bank, the 
main vault is the largest single vault in the 
United States. 

The vault contains 8,700 steel boxes. It 
is planned eventually to increase this num- 
ber to 30,000. The vault measures 63 by 38 
feet inside and the ceiling and walls are 
lined with three-inch drill-proof chrome steel 
plates. It rests on a concrete foundation 
ten feet deep and is surrounded by walls 
and a top of twenty- four inches of steel re- 
enforced concrete. The outside doors of this 
vault are fifteen inches thick and each weighs 
twenty tons. The vault is absolutely fire- 
proof, water-proof and water tight. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 

The statement of December 29, 1930, of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
Mo., show's no rediscounts or bills payable, 
a remarkable showing for these days. The 
total resources are $83,483,938.62; deposits, 
$61,810,112.81, and surplus and profits of 
$5,339,181.71. 

“YARDS” WORKERS SAVING 
MONEY 

The statement of the Peoples Stock Yards 
State Bank of Chicago, 111., shows that the 
workers in the Union Stock Yards are in- 
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Each of Five Youths Held Two 
Guns. Overpowering Bank 
Employees. 



tyctal Dityto* to* Thi Hbw Took Umuls. 

Chicago. Feb. 1. — Seven * , two-gun ,, 
bandits, most of them In their teens,, 
kicked down the front doors of the 
Kenwood Trust and Savings Bank 
early to-day In view of * rush hour 
crowd, overpowered five men official* 
and nine women clerks and lootW a 
teller's cage of more than fiO.QOO. 

Without firing a shot they backed 
out of the bank in perfect order and 
escaped In an automobile they had left 
at the entrance. Before any o*e pt 
the Bcores of wVoe- had rr * 
fror 
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For (Approximated). $3500 

This Hold-up would 
have been Impossible 

if The Kenwood Bank 
had been Equipped 
with Our BULLET 
PROOF GLASS and 
OTHER PROTEC- 
TIVE APPLIANCES 



For Estimates Address : 

BANKERS PROTECTIVE 
APPLIANCE CORPORATION 



5 Columbus Circle 

New York City 
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STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OP ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



creasing their savings balances with remark- 
able steadiness; a condition that is the 
strongest possible indication of fundamental 
soundness in the industrial situation in 
Chicago. 

Over the holiday season, or in the thirty- 
nine business days between the call on No- 
vember 15 and the last, on January 3, 1990, 
savings deposits in that bank increased $944,- 
000, or nearly 10 per cent, of the banks 



Be a Winner 

Keep Tour Liberty Bonds 

The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 

Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 

Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 

— backed by the nation’s strength 
— are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 

Bay All Ton Can Afford 

at current advantageous market 
prices. 

Government Loan Organization 

120 Broadway New York 



total savings deposits; and in the period 
preceding, from September 8 to November 
15, 1990, the increase was $671,000, a show- 
ing equaled by very few banks anywhere 
in the city. 

CONDITION OF LIVE STOCK NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF OMAHA 
The report of the condition of the Live 
Stock National Bank of Omaha, Neb., at 
the close of business December 99, 1990, 
showed resources of $9,091,159.77. The de- 
posits are $6,364,089.87; surplus, $950,000, 
and undivided profits, $69,890.69. 

FIRST WISCONSIN INSTITUTIONS OF 
MILWAUKEE 

At the annual meetings of the First Wis- 
consin institutions of Milwaukee, which in- 
clude the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company and the 
First Wisconsin Company, investment se- 
curities, officers and directors were re- 
elected. Charles M. Morris and Douglas 
McKey were added to the trust company 
directors, and E. R. Ormsby was appointed 
an assistant cashier of the bank. Oliver C. 
Fuller is president of all three institutions. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
The statement of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., showed 
resources at December 99, 1990, of $70,345,- 
094.34; surplus, $9,000,000; undivided profits, 
$1,464,990.19, and deposits of $46,651,796.93. 
The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, 
which is affiliated with the former bank, 
had resources of $9,997,974.38. The surplus 
is $800,000; undivided profits, $959,65735, 
and deposits of $7,093,945.39. The combined 
resources of the two institutions amount to 
$79,579,998.79. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

M ORE progress in improving financial 
conditions was recorded the past 
month in the Western states than in any 
other month of the crop year which opened 
last July. Business in general improved 
only slightly, if at all, being affected by 
the reduced purchasing power of farmers 
and laborers. Abnormal weather was also 
unfavorable to general business. So far as 
sentiment is concerned, the cities of the 
Western states witnessed a turn for the bet- 
ter, but there was little change in the grain, 
live stock and cotton-growing districts. 

Wheat contributed more toward the re- 
laxation of the strain in money than any 
other commodity. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Kansas City received more wheat in 
January than in any other month of the 
present crop year, the arrivals exceeding 
even those of last July and August. The 
winter wheat states never before marketed 
so much wheat in January. In the spring 
wheat states, too, there was an increased 
and comparatively heavy movement. The 
grain was sold by farmers who, it appears, 
have become reconciled to the lower market. 
Happily, a large demand from Europe per- 
mitted the prompt absorption of the offer- 
ings, thereby avoiding accumulations at the 
terminals receiving wheat. The limited pur- 
chasing power of domestic distributors re- 
stricted competition and resulted in a reced- 
ing market in the face of the large export 
business. Argentine loomed more and more 
as a serious competitor with her new wheat 
crop, and there are now indications of some 
contraction in European buying in the 
United States. 

As the Western states last year produced 
a heavy crop of corn and other feedstuffs, 
bankers had hoped that the sale of these 
products would add materially to the liquid- 
ating ability of farmers. However, bankers 
have been disappointed in this hope. The 
demand for corn is very light at the lowest 
prices since 1913. Except for the facilities 
of the future market, which is being attacked 



by a few legislators at Washington, it is 
doubtful if the corn that is being sold could 
be disposed of by producers. Speculators 
are buying com futures, while elevator oper- 
ators are finding it profitable to acquire the 
cash grain, which is at a discount under the 
speculative market, and hedge with sales 
of the futures. Thus, the future market is 
the principal outlet for marketings of corn 
by farmers. This does not speak well for 
the condition of the corn trade so far as 
the price outlook is concerned. Oats, hay, 
cottonseed and linseed feed products are 
also depressed, with prices extremely low. 
However, the super-abundance of feeds, to- 
gether with the mildness of the winter, pre- 
vented at least the drain on banks of past 
winters. In recent years large areas of the 
West have found it necessary to borrow 
heavily to finance purchases of feedstuffs to 
maintain live stock. Such borrowing is ab- 
sent this winter, for which bankers are 
thankful. 

More discouragement is manifest over the 
live stock industry than at hny other time 
since the close of the European war. Fur- 
ther declines have been recorded in cattle, 
sheep, horses and mules, while hogs have 
held about steady. Cattle are at the lowest 
prices since the early part of 1916. Sheep 
and lambs are at the lowest level since 1915. 
Feeders of cattle and sheep are suffering 
large losses, and the winter probably will 
close with scattered failures among the 
handlers of this stock. The sheep feeders 
of Colorado alone face a loss of between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. It is not uncom- 
mon to find lambs which cost $13 per hun- 
dredweight in Colorado feed lots when thin 
selling after a long feeding period at only 
$10 at Kansas City, Omaha and Chicago. 
The cotton states are still out of the mule 
market, with the result that dealers are 
carrying animals on feed with almost no 
hope of any outlet this season, even at de- 
clines of $100 to $125 a head from the prices 
which they paid more than six months ago. 
This reflects the reduced purchasing power 
of the South. The trade in meat animals 
is affected by unemployment at industrial 
centers and the apparent refusal of retailers 
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to mark their prices down to correspond to 
the changes in wholesale quotations. It is 
fortunate for feeders that credit was re- 
stricted last fall, as the current supplies of 
fat cattle in particular are in excess of the 
demands of the trade. Spring transactions 
in preparation for summer grazing are ex- 
pected to be small, as almost no deals have 
thus far been consummated. Bankers are 
feeling the weakness in live stock markets 
through slower liquidation of loans by those 
engaged in feeding and breeding operations. 

Plans are being made by farmers for 
spring seeding, but cautiousness is generally 
apparent. Implement distributors are mak- 
ing very small sales, owing in part to the 
fact that their prices have been only frac- 
tionally reduced in the face of the sensa- 
tional drop in the markets for farm prod- 
ucts. It is already clear that the wages of 
farm laborers will be lowered. Range in- 
terests who have been hit by the depression 
in live stock and wool are also cutting 
wages. With the possible exception of cot- 
ton in Oklahoma, the areas sown to crops 
are hardly likely to be sharply reduced. If 
the present excellent condition of winter 
wheat is maintained, there will be a mini- 
mum of abandonment of the area sown to 
that crop last fall. The winter wheat plant 
is so promising that selling of the old crop 
is being encouraged among farmers. 

In mercantile lines it is noticeable that 
those dealing with the classes not directly 
related to farm and live stock activities are 
freer buyers than the agricultural interests. 
The cities of the Western states which rank 
high as markets for farm and live stock 
products are experiencing less unemploy- 
ment than industrial centers and small 
towns on account of the fact that a large 
portion of their population is engaged in 
the sale of the consignments of grain and 
live stock coming from farms and feedlots. 
Retail trade in general is quiet. The mail 
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order houses are obtaining so little rural 
business that they are active in offering their 
wares to buyers in cities in competition with 
established department stores. 

Oil prices underwent general declines, but 
the petroleum industry is still weak, pointing 
to further recessions. Refineries are reduc- 
ing purchases at the lower prices, thereby 
forcing suspension of crude production and 
halting many drilling operations. Normal 
gasoline accumulations are not being made 
by refiners. Copper, lead, zinc and coal min- 
ing activities have slackened further, es- 
pecially in the case of coal. Lumber is 
slightly more active, but prices are little 
changed. The supply of railroad equipment 
exceeds the demand. Agitation for lower 
freight rates persists. 

Banks are not yet in a position which 
makes them feel that they are ready for 
spring demands for credit. An uncertain 
clement in this connection is the approach 
of the annual March 1 settlements. Returns 
from crops have been so small that many 
farmers probably will find borrowing neces- 
sary to meet commitments. Large reserves 
of crops are still available for liquidation, 
but it is already evident that many loans 
will not be retired until the proceeds of 
another harvest become available. 

A careful analysis of the credit situation 
of the Western states would undoubtedly re- 
veal that a liberal share of the improvement 
noted by bankers is the result of the record 
volume of business being enjoyed by farm 
mortgage bankers. Many farmers are re- 
sorting to the farm mortgage loan market 
to obtain long-time funds to finance current 
expenses and also to retire notes at their 
banks. The scarcity of short-time funds is 
even prompting some farmers and ranch- 
men to place mortgages against their land 
for periods of five or more years to raise 
money for the purchase of cattle. The East 
is a good buyer of farm mortgage paper. 
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but is taking live stock loans in very limited 
volume even at 8 per cent. 

It cannot be said of the Western states 
that they are on a strike in markets. Re- 
tail and wholesale trade, for example, is 
light either because there is an absence of 
the wherewithal for buying or because the 
merchants are asking prices not in line with 
the commodities the West produces. The 
state legislatures now in session are at- 
tempting far less radical legislation than 
feared last fall. One of the most radical 
measures proposed provides for the guaranty 
of all state bank deposits in Kansas. Estab- 
lished marketing organizations such as 
boards of trade and live stock exchanges 
are finding that, as the understanding of 
producers as to the causes of declines in 
prices becomes general, agitation for vision- 
ary schemes of distribution disappears. The 
losses of farmers who have been misled by 
organized campaigns to withhold crops for 
higher prices are contributing toward a 
growth of conservatism and a decline in 
discontent. 

* 

GROWTH OF DENVER BANKS 

One year’s growth of the banks of Denver, 
Colo., based on the first and last calls of 



the comptroller of the currency, is shown 
by the following: 

At November 15, 1920: total deposits, $160,- 
877,653; total resources, $188,437,596; surplus 
and profits, $8,896,454; capital stock, $8,060,000. 

At February 5, 1920: total deposits, $145,- 
297,193; total resources, $167,972,972; surplus 
and profits, $7,174,833; capital stock, $7,700,000. 

Increase: total deposits, $15,580,460; total 
resources, $20,464,624; surplus and profits, 
$1,721,621; capital stock, $350,000. 

NEW BANK IN RANDELL, KANSAS 

The Randell National Bank of Randell, 
Kansas, has been organized with a capital 
of $25,000. The president is C. A. Crawford, 
and cashier, R. H. Parsons. 



NEW BANK FORMED IN NEW 
MEXICO 

The National Bank of Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, has been organized with a capital of 
$50,000. The president is F. B. Mapel, and 
the cashier, George W. Fowler. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK ORGANIZED 
IN OKARCHE, OKLA. 

The First National Bank of Okarche, 
Okla., has been organized in that city with 
a capital of $85,000. The president is F. 
W. Wiedey, and cashier, Roy Wallace. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Doxnelxan 

T N spite of a continued hesitancy in buy- 
ing, retailers during the past month have 
unloaded considerable stock, and although 
many wrote off considerable losses, yet a 
general foresight and preparedness for this 
inevitable turn discounted most of these in 
advance. The wholesale and jobbing trade 
is still quiet but the replenishing of depleted 
stocks by retailers should shortly afford 
better trading. Collections are reported fair 
to good. Considerable unemployment is in 
evidence on the Coast, many factories work- 
ing with reduced forces. 

Heavy rains, except in southern California 
and Arizona, have favored fall-sown grains. 
Movement of crops in the Pacific Northwest 
is about as restricted as ever but gradual 
improvement in conditions is expected as 
Spring approaches. Lumber shows an in- 
crease in operations, production being about 
65 per cent, below normal now. The wool 
market is also beginning to show some life 
and small quantities are being moved, al- 
though the greater percentage of this crop, 
as well as the cotton of southern California 
and Arizona, is still in the hands of the 
growers or held on consignment for them 
in the warehouses. 

Heavy, well-packed snowfalls in the moun- 
tains insure a plentiful supply for hydro- 
electric power and a prevention of the re- 
currence of a power shortage such as pre- 
vailed last year. 

Real estate is more active, building opera- 
tions for commercial purposes being In 
particular evidence. The speculative ele- 
ment is entirely absent, most transactions 
representing permanent investments. 

In view of the uncertain business outlook, 
investment demand has been remarkable. 
Besides participations In over a hundred 
million of large corporate issues several 
large Pacific Coast State and municipal 
issues have found a ready distribution. 

California State banks entered the year 
stronger in resources by $176,679,000 than 
when they faced 1920. During the past 



twelve months they increased their capital, 
surplus and undivided profits over $35,000,- 
000; their loans by upwards of $150,000,000, 
and their bond investments by over $25,000,- 
000. Deposits gained over $14-6,000,000. 

Banks of California have been singled 
out as a possible source of revenue in the 
fare of the necessity of the State’s raising 
an additional $15,000,000 through taxation. 
They are affected by a provision which will 
increase their taxes twenty-nine cents on 
each one hundred dollars of capital and sur- 
plus. The “corporation tax” measure, as it 
is called, passed the Senate but failed of 
passage in the Assembly, and now Governor 
Stephens in the Legislature recess, has gone 
before the people compaigning direct in 
favor of its passage. John S. Drum, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Co., and of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
Jesse B. McCargar, vice-president of the 
Crocker National Bank, and president of 
the California Bankers Association, person- 
ally plead the cause of the bankers before 
the legislature, and reminded the legisla- 
tors that the banks are being called upon 
to face a situation unparalleled in the 
world’s history and in which they would 
have to bear heavy burdens during several 
years of readjustment. 

Hawaii has had a most prosperous year, 
both in the sugar and the pineapple indus- 
tries. Naturally, this is reflected in the 
banks. Deposits of the three largest Hon- 
olulu banks increased 45 per cent, during 
the past year, and while it is reasonable 
to expect some shrinkage in deposits unless 
a higher price is obtained for sugar it will 
be nowhere in proportion to the increase as 
the growers are in good financial condition 
and able to weather a period of low prices. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MER- 
CANTILE TRUST COMPANY 

Stockholders at the first annual meeting 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., since the merger of July, 
1920, re-elected the ^outgoing directors and 
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filled the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of S. Waldo Coleman by ' naming R. M. 
Welch. 

On the election of officers, a number of 
promotions were announced. H. B. Hunter 
was made assistant vice-president; A. C. 
Truman, assistant secretary; Edward Dolch, 
assistant manager of the foreign exchange 
department; J. H. Clendening, superintend- 
ent of vaults at the main office, and J. B. 
Cook and H. L. Whipple, assistant super- 
intendents of vaults at the Savings Union 
branch. 

The bank reported a very prosperous year. 
Total deposits, as of December 31, 1990, 
were $61,484,786. 



CHANGES IN SEATTLE BANK 

The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle made the following 
•changes in the personnel of the institution 
at the annual meeting. Robert S. Walker, 
who heretofore held the dual position of 
vice-president and cashier, was relieved of 
the cashiership by the promotion of I. W. 
Bedle from assistant cashier to cashier; E. 
W. Brownell was made assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and J. L. Platt was advanced to 
assistant cashier. 

LOS ANGELES BANK MAKES 
PROMOTIONS 

Terminating the most prosperous year the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, has had during its thirty years of 
steady growth, the bank enlarged its official 
staff in order to handle the ever-increasing 
amount of business. 

The first promotion was that of John 
Veenhuyzen as vice-president Mr. Veen- 
huyzen, well known among bankers and law- 
yers of California, was bom in Java, Dutch 
East Indies, and educated in Holland, where 
he graduated from the University of Agri- 
culture, and there attained the degree of 
Doctor of Agriculture, being the youngest 
graduate in the history of that institution 
to acquire this degree. In 1897 he came to 
America as a representative of a syndicate 
that was interested in beet sugar production, 
to study the industry, and being profoundly 
Impressed with the wonderful opportunities 
offered by the United States, he promptly 
took out citizenship papers. During the first 
eight years in America he was engaged as 
chief chemist for the American Beet Sugar 
Company. He later studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1904 he entered the 



employ of the Guaranty Bank, where in 
1911 he became the head of the trust de- 
partment organized at that time, a position 
he still retains in addition to his new office 
of vice-president. 

E. B. Pentz, who has been with the Guar- 
anty Bank since 1917, was made assistant 
trust officer. Born in Iowa, Mr. Pentz came 
to California while still a boy, and has made 
that state his home, with the exception of 
four or five years which were spent in the 
state of Washington, during which time he 
attended high school. After graduating 
from high school he returned to Los An- 
geles, where he entered business, and after 
eleven years of service with the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company be became asso- 
ciated with the Guaranty Bank. 

Edward Everett was also promoted to the 
office of assistant trust officer. Before com- 
ing to the Guaranty Bank, Mr. Everett had 
practiced law for several years in Illinois 
and served with the Washington Title In- 
surance Company of Seattle and the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Coleman Young was elected to the official 
staff of the Guaranty Bank as auditor. He 
has been connected with the bank since 1919. 

Howard N. Martin was officially elected 
manager of the bond department. Mr. Mar- 
tin has been at the head of the Guaranty 
bond department since its organization in 
October, 1919. 

In recognition of his services in a legal 
capacity for the bank, Ray F. Church was 
made counsel, also retaining his former title 
of trust officer which he received four years 
ago. 

At a meeting of all employees of the bank. 
Dr. M. N. Avery, president of the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, spoke of the re- 
markable progress the institution had made 
during 1920, when over 20,000 new depositors 
were obtained and the net gain in deposits 
was $3,696,000. An Employees’ Profit Shar- 
ing Plan was inaugurated one year ago by 
the stockholders and 6oard of directors of 
the bank under the leadership of Dr. Avery. 
Under this plan the employees were paid 
during 1920 over $120,000 in addition to 
their salaries. This bonus payment averaged 
about $725 for each employee who partici- 
pated. 

BANKERS CONVENTION TO BE IN 
LOS ANGELES 

G. E. Bowerman, executive manager of 
the American Bankers Association, has left 
New York for Los Angeles, California, to 
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make arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the bankers, which is to be held in 
that city in October. The bankers conven- 
tion is always one of the most important 
gatherings of the year, both with regard to 
attendance and the value to the business 
world of the convention’s opinions, and this 
year’s plans contemplate making the Los 
Angeles convention one of maximum useful- 
ness to the business of the country. Before 
going to Los Angeles, Mr. Bowerman will 
go to San Francisco to confer with John S. 
Drum, who is president of the association. 

All of the special trains running from cen- 
tral points for the comfort and convenience 
of the delegates and their families will make 
stops at places of unusual interest. 

Los Angeles considej^jtself fortunate in 
having secured this convention, and commit- 
tees are already at work there planning for 
the event. 

NEW BANK FOR SANTA ANA, CAL. 

The American National Bank of Santa 
Ana, California, has been recently organized 
with a capital of $200,000. The president is 
J. G. Mitchell, and cashier, John E. Ber- 
mann. 

BUREAU OF feCONOMICS CREATED 
IN CALIFORNIA 

The Bureau of Economics, created to 
make exhaustive studies of the economic re- 
quirements of California and to look into 
the financing and needs for adequate devel- 
opment of public service organizations, has 
been thoroughly financed** and set up in 
Sacramento. The findings of this bureau 
will be placed from time to time before the 
banks and financial houses of the state. 

The newly created bureau has been as- 
sured the full support of the public service 
organizations of the state, which have agreed 
to throw open their books and statisticar 
records for the furtherance of the proposed 
studies. 

D. M. Reynolds, of Pasadena, who be- 
comes the managing director of the bureau, 
thoroughly understands the methods for 
obtaining and disseminating information of 
this type. During the war he was in charge 
of this work for the United States Council 
of National Defense in Washington, and 
served the Council in the allocation of 
labor and materials to industry through- 
out the United States in the building up of 
the war machinery. He is still the repre- 
sentative of the Council of National Defense 
for the territory west of Chicago. 

Mr. Reynolds is thoroughly acquainted 



with California conditions, especially in con- 
nection with utility and transportation com- 
panies. At the present time he is director 
of research for the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

WILLIAM F. MORRISH TO BECOME 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

William F. Morrish, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Berkeley, California, 
has resigned, effective February 1, to be- 
come vice-president of the Security Savings 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Mr. Morrish, who is very well known to 
California bankers, has spent seventeen years 
in the service of the First National Bank, 
serving in all departments and successively 




WILLIAM F. MORRISH 
Vice*President Security Savings Bank of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

as assistant cashier, cashier, and vice-presi- 
dent. During this term of years he has seen 
the bank grow until it and its allied insti- 
tutions the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company, have together over 35,000 
depositors and aggregate total resources of 
nearly $20,000,000. 

The Security Savings Bank recently in- 
creased its capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 

'T'HE turn of the year finds a decidedly 
-■* more hopeful tone in the financial and 
business situation throughout Canada, al- 
though there is considerable unemployment 
in the industrial centers and investigation 
indicates that there must be further adjust- 
ment in an extensive way in retail prices 
before they are in a line with deflated com- 
modity values. This promises to be at- 
tended by trade problems, but reports from 
all parts of Canada in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to branch bank managers 
by The Financial Poat — to which about 800 
replies have been received — indicate that 
stocks are in good shape even though prices 
are being kept up, and that comparatively 
few failures are anticipated. 

That Canada is passing through the period 
of deflation without a crisis, despite her long 
participation in the war and attendant finan- 
cial burdens, and her large agricultural as- 
sets upon which a lower valuation must now 
be placed, is becoming more and more evi- 
dent as time passes. If prosperity did not 
attain the heights here that it did in some 
sections of the United States, it is quite 
apparent that there has not been the same 
sudden reaction and sacrifice of values in- 
dicated by reports from the large American 
centers. And the Canadian banks are given 
credit for being the dominating factor in 
maintaining stability. Their policy has been 
to bring about a gradual readjustment rather 
than drastic deflation. That they have been 
able to accomplish this is regarded as a 
tribute to the branch bank system. 

Canada’s banks, few in number, have hun- 
dreds of branches spread from coast to 
coast. The policy in one community is re- 
lated to a general policy applying to the 
whole country. The result is that no one 
community is boomed at the expense of an- 
other and there is a constant relationship 
t>etween various far-separated districts as 
regards money supply. Then, through the 
Canadian Bankers Association, there are 
periodical conferences of the heads of the 
^banks for discussion of general policy. By 



this means interest rates do not rule the 
supply and demand of money. They change 
but little. Money is either tight or easy, 
as the supply and demand fluctuates, but 
the control is one of expediency rather than 
of price. Thus, instead of business being 
inflated with dear money, the banks months 
ago started to curtail inflation by refusing 
loans for other than productive purposes at 
any price and by co-operative effort kept the 
situation pretty well in hand. 

The heavy strain came when the western 
wheat crop came on the market and it was 
found that there was small demand from 
overseas. This, coming at a time when It 
was expected to get at least 75,000,000 
bushels quickly to Europe and the money 
back into circulation, created a difficult situ- 
ation, but, as has been previously explained, 
the high rate of exchange and the demand 
for hard wheat in the United States pro- 
vided a solution. Since then many of the 
manufacturing industries have felt the shock 
of the readjustment storm and have 
weathered it successfully, and now it is 
largely a question of reaching a healthier 
level as between producer and consumer. A 
revival of business activity should result as 
soon as this basis of values can be reached. 

That the efficiency of the Canadian bank- 
ing system was clearly demonstrated in the 
manner in which the finances of the country 
were handled during a most trying period, 
and with practically no serious disturbances, 
was argued by C. A. Bogert, president of 
the Canadian Bankers Association, at the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Bank. In- 
stitutions with small capital and operating 
in restricted areas could not possibly carry 
on so successfully during times of stress, if 
compelled to employ their funds in the same 
area as that in which they were obtained. 
For instance, he pointed out that, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of money, the loans in 
the agricultural provinces of Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan had increased 
$90,000,000 during 1990. 

Mr. Bogert referred to the Fordney bill 
as vexatious and discouraging in its bearing 
upon the Canadian agricultural industry; he 
considered the policy ill-advised. It would 
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result in a decrease in Canada’s buying 
power in the United States. 

That the policy of the banks had been to 
have the readjustment of prices take place 
as gradually as possible, was emphasized by 
W. G. Gooderham, president of the Bank of 
Toronto, at the annual meeting. In the 
United States, pressure had taken a more 
vigorous form and there had been forced 
sales on a large scale as the result. 

Opposition to the establishment of a sys- 
tem of barter between nations, in order to 
develop international trade, was recorded at 
the annual meeting of the Banque d’Hoche- 
laga by General Manager Beaudry Leman. 
“Shall the world have been educated to the 
universal use of instruments of credit,” he 
asks, “only to revert to a system whereby 
machinery is exchanged against foodstuffs, 
wood against clothing, and clothing against 
fuel? Under existing conditions,” he added, 
“gold cannot fulfill its functions of settling 
international balances, and has a trying time 
in trying to prop up the fiduciary circula- 
tion in a large number of countries.” 

The importance and necessity of a re- 
adjustment of retailers’ prices to a basis of 
present values was emphasized by Sir Ed- 
mund Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, at the bank’s annual 
meeting. He urged that all prices “whether 
of commodities or of labor” be reduced to 
a more reasonable basis; the effect of the 
world’s lower prices for farm products was 
already plain to all. And “when this re- 
adjustment has reached the retail shop, and 
a new basis of values has been generally 
accepted, a genuine prosperity will arise 
throughout the world in which we shall have 
a large share.” 

Sir Edmund intimated that if the United 
States puts a tariff barrier against Canadian 
products, then Canadian purchases in the 
United States would have to be curtailed 
accordingly. In dealing with the question 
of taxation he advocated a turnover tax of 
one per cent, on sales, and criticized the 
excess profits tax from an economic and 
business standpoint. 

The policy which the banks have been 
following in curtailing commercial credits 
was particularly emphasized in the bank 
statement issued in January. The reduction 
during December was more than $66,000,000 ; 
in November the contraction was $27,500,000, 
and in October there was a curtailment of 
$12,000,000. The result was a total reduc- 
tion from the high mark of $93,500,00 0. 
However, as such loans, which totalled 
$1,301,804,302, were still nearly $95,000,000 



larger than at the corresponding time a year 
before, there are indications that further 
contraction is in order and that the hanks 
have not been drastic in bringing about 
deflation. 

Current loans outside Canada expanded 
nearly $15,000,000 during December, and 
foreign deposits were increased by $5,000,000. 
It should be pointed out, however, that total 
deposits outside Canada are just about 
double the $184,000,000 which has been 
loaned. The reduction of call loans outside 
Canada by $6,700,000 and the increase of 
Canadian call loans by $6,200,000 would seem 
to provide food for reflection on the part of 
students of international stock markets. 

Loans on government securities were cut 
down comparatively little, but advances from 
the government were reduced by over 
$17,000,000, which may be regarded as a 
healthy sign. At the same time municipal 
loans were reduced $9,500,000 and holdings 
of public securities by $5,500,000. A reduc- 
tion in circulation of $5,500,000, a reduction 
of Dominion notes held by $13,000,000, and 
increases of $9,500,000 and $13,000,000 in 
deposits in banks of the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries, respectively, were 
other interesting changes. 

ft 

ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED NEW BANK 
BRANCHES OPENED IN 1920 

There was a gain of nearly 400 new bank 
branches in Canada in 1920—442 offices were 
opened and 54 were closed. This would 
seem to be a pretty effective reply to the 
argument that the consolidation of banks 
in Canada and supposed elimination of com- 
petition results in curtailed service to the 
public. Following are figures by months. 



1920 


Opened 


Closed 


January 


48 


4 


February 


38 


1 


March 


59 


4 


April 


49 


3 


May 


49 


5 


June 


36 


1 


July 


36 


4 


August 




3 


September 




3 


October 


33 


3 


November 


21 


8 


December 


25 


15 




442 


54 



MANITOBA RURAL CREDITS ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE BANKS 

George Proutt, ex-member of the Mani- 
toba legislature, who is known as the 
“father” of the Rural Credits Association 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 




If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For turther particulars write 

Foreign Department 

Standard Bank of Canada 

TORONTO 

Resources over - $100,000,000.00 



of that province, has recently been telling in 
the East of the “success” of the venture. 
Regarding the relations of the association 
with the banks — relations which have to a 
large extent been severed because of dif- 
ferent opinions as to the interest rate to 
be paid for funds — he has been checked up 
by C. A. Bogert, president of the Canadian 
Bankers Association. Mr. Bogert calls at- 
tention to Mr. Proutfs statement that “the 
banks refused to grant the loans at 7 per 
cent., but that the government now was 
operating the act and financing the loans 
successfully” and continues: 

“The facts are that under the Rural 
Credits Act of Manitoba members of Rural 
Credit societies are to obtain loans from the 
banks, if the banks see fit to lend, at a 7 
per cent, interest rate, but the banks are, 
by the act, obliged to return one-seventh of 
the interest collected to the society of which 
the borrower is a member, the net rate to 
the lending bank being thus 6 per cent per 
annum, not 7 per cent as your report would 
indicate. 

“For three years, beginning with 1917, the 
banks, being anxious to assist in the move- 
ment made loans on this basis, though ob- 
jecting to the rate received for money lent 
being fixed by statute at 6 per cent In 
1920, when even Provincial Government 
credit for public loans was on a higher basis 
than 6 per cent., the banks again objected 
to the fixed statutory 6 per cent, rate, but 
said they would lend again to members of 
the Rural Credit societies during 1920 on 
the 6 per cent, return to them if the govern- 
ment would undertake to repeal the clause 
in the act fixing the net rate to the banks 



at 6 per cent., thus leaving the rate for 
the future, as in all other lending transac- 
tions, to be settled from time to time at 
what the fair value of money might be. This 
the government refused to do, and instead 
passed legislation enabling the government 
to take money on deposit for the purpose of 
financing the members of the Rural Credit 
societies.” 

CHANGES IN NATIONAL FINANCING 
INDICATED IN DOMINION 
BANK REPORT 

Important changes in the accounts of the 
Dominion Bank, as the result of financial 
relations with the government, are indicated 
in the annual report. The holdings of Do- 
minion Government securities by the bank 
were reduced by nearly $3,700,000 during 
the year, this being accompanied by an in- 
crease in the bank’s obligations to the gov- 
ernment of $2,000,000. Liquid position was 
maintained largely by increasing holdings of 
Dominion notes by over $2,200,000. Loans 
on public securities were reduced by over 
$3,375,000, call loans in Canada by $1,700,000 
and current loans outside Canada by over 
$500,000, so that while total assets were re- 
duced by ^4,241,826 a substantial increase in 
current loans in Canada was enabled. 

Funds in the hands of the bank in the 
shape of deposits were considerably reduced, 
there being a decline of over $17,000,000 in 
demand deposits as the result of the with- 
drawal by the Dominion Government of the 
proceeds of the last Victory Loan. At the 
same time there was, however, a very grati- 
fying increase of over $10,500,000 in interest 
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After making allowances for dividends, 
taxes, etc., $200,000 was written off the 
premises account and the balance carried 
forward increased the surplus of profits from 
$495,707 to $669,218. Following are features 
of the earnings’ record for the past eight 
years : 

% on t*r on 

Year. Profits Div. Cap. Invest. 

*1920 $1,308,511 12 + 1 21.8 9.7 

>1919 1,229,703 12 + 1 20.4 9.1 

===== *1918 1,146,498 12 19.1 8.6 

*1917 1,065,062 12 17.7 7.8 

*1916 947,615 12 15.8 7.1 

.. *1915 848,741 12 14.1 6.4 

bearing deposits. Following are comparative 1914 925,364 12 + 2 15.5 6.9 

figures from the balance sheet: 1913 950,402 12 + 2 17.6 7.4 

tOn shareholders’ funds — capital, reserve 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE LIQUID and balance brought forward at the beginning 
. oawno of year. 

ASSETS *War tax on circulation not deducted. 



THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 



Net profits of this bank for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1920, were $9,337,429.44, 
to which should be added $704,172.88 carried 
forward from the last year, making a total 
of $3,031,595.32, which was appropriated as 
follows : 



OTHER ASSETS 

Pub. sec $ 9.956,981 $ 13,334,526— $3,377,545 

Other sec. 1,810,680 1,996,115— 185.435 

Call loans 7,646,420 9,352.534— 1,706,114 

Current 66,216,946 65,396,249+ 820,697 

Elsewhere 523.396 1,050.489— 527.093 

Over debts 80,914 74,567+ 6,347 

Lets, of cr. 1,823,472 1,168,405+ 656,067 

Real estate 6,409 6,469— 60 

Mortgages 19,327 22,681— 3,354 

Premises 5,631,454 6,407,180+ 224,274 

Other Assets 330,845 + 330,845 

Tot. assets $139,263,093 $143,604,919— $4,241,821 



LIABILITIES TO PUBLIC 

Circulation $ 9,159,886 $ 9,525,809—$ 366,923 

Dem. depos. 20,051.817 37,088.400—17,036,583 

Savings 84,889,440 74,325,657 + 10,563,783 

Due banks 806,717 878,911— 72,194 

Due else. 914,117 973,956— 59,839 

Acceptances 1,823,472 1,168.405+ 655,067 

Bills pay. 67,104 197,533— 130,429 

Due Dom. 

Govt. 7,000,000 5,000,000+ 2,000,000 

Other llab. 640.401 606,451 + 33,950 

$125,352,954 $129,765,122— $4,412,168 



TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Capital $ 6,000,000 $ 6,000,000 $ 

Reserve 7,000,000 7,000,000 

Dividends 240,921 244.089— 3,168 

Balance 669,218 495,709+ 173,509 

$ 13,910,139 $ 13,739,798 + $ 170,341 

Total llab. $139,263,093 $143,504,919— $4,241,826 

Profits of $1,347,011 compared with 
$1,956,053 in 1919 and $1,169,798 in 1918. 



Bank of Bishop & Co., Limited 

Established 1S6S 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

Cable Addreee, "Snomad” 

Capital and Surplus $1,713,690 

OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN THE 
ISLANDS. COMPLETE AROUND THE 
ISLANDS COLLECTION 8 E R V I O ■ 4 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 



Dividends for year at 16 per cent. $1,552,000.00 
War tax on circulation to De- 



cember 31, 1920 97,000.00 

Contribution to Officers’ Pension 

Fund 100,000.00 

Written off Bank Premises Ac- 
count 300,000.00 

Balance carried forward Decem- 
ber 31, 1920 982,595.32 



$3,031,595.32 

The general statement as at December 31, 
1920, is shown on the opposite page. 

The New York agency of this bank is at 
52 Wall Street and is in charge of H. F. 
Patterson and F. W. Murray. The Chicago 
office is at 105 West Monroe Street, in charge 
of W. H. Davies, and the Boston office is 
in the Sears Building, in charge of W. 
Caldwell. 





1920 


Specie $ 


2,092.477 


Dom. notes 


18,052.783 


Note cr. 




dep. 


309,675 


Notes, bk. 


1,104,306 


Call loans. 




abroad 


5,139.899 


Bank bal. 


1,005 


Do., ab’d. 


1.881.012 


Gov. secs. 


5.106,158 


Cheques 


7,530,034 


Gold res. 


4,000.000 



1919 Change 
1,980,843 + $ 111,634 
16,843,726+ 2,209,057 

304,500+ 5,076 

1,170,383— 66,077 

4,698,984+ 440,915 

3.858— 2,853 

1,988,043— 107,031 

8,790,080— 3,683,922 
6,816,287+ 713,747 

4,100.000— 100,000 



The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 

HONOLULU. HAW AH 
Cable Address. “Bankoh” 

Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits.. $2,228,000 

Total Resources 20,048,000 

C. H. Cooke, Pres. 

B. D. Tenney, Vlee-Prea 
Roxor Damon. Cnebler. 

Encashment of Letters of Credit through 
eloeo connections on each bland, cens ed one 
promptly executed. 
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LIABILITIES 



Capital Stock paid in $9,700,000.00 

Reserve Fund 18.000,000.00 

Balance of Profits, as per Profit and Loss Account 982,595.32 

Dividends declared and unpaid 390,834.34 



$29,073,429. 65 



Notes of the Bank in circulation 21,004,637.58 

Deposits not bearing interest $39,264,930.34 

Deposits bearing interest, including interest accrued 

to date 145,480,914.92 184,745,845.26 



205.750.482.84 



Balances due to other Banks in Canada 1,317,462.85 

Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents in the United 

Kingdom 141,631.74 

Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than 

in Canada and the United Kingdom 1,606,231.41 

Bills Payable 409,728.90 

209,225.537.74 

Acceptances under Letters of Credit 1,405,415.88 



$239,704,383.28 



ASSETS 



Current Coin $13,002,785.77 

Dominion Notes 21,126,075.25 

Notes of other Banks 3.469,230.40 

Cheques on other Banks 10,190,089.83 

Balances due by other Banks in Canada 350.000.00 

Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents in the United Kingdom.. 3,873,992.57 
Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than in Canada 

and the United Kingdom 2,998.271.44 



55,010,445.26 

Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 12,750,000.00 

Dominion and Provincial Government securities, not exceeding market value 13,343,226.81 

Canadian municipal securities and British, Foreign and Colonial public securities 

other than Canadian, not exceeding market value 20,232,222.20 

Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value 3,419,407.14 

Demand loans In Canada secured by grain and other staple commodities 15,183,998.73 

Call and demand loans elsewhere than in Canada 16,528,512.76 



136,467,812.90 



Call and demand loans In Canada secured by bonds, debentures and stocks 6,012,415.00 



$142,480,227.90 

Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the purposes of the circulation fund.. 492,822.75 

Loans to governments and municipalities 2,445,219.06 

Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) 73,103,489.00 

Other current loans and discounts elsewhere than In Canada (less rebate of 

interest) 13,942,283.10 

Liabilities of customers under Letters of Credit, as per contra 1,405,415.88 

Overdue debts, estimated loss provided for 107,295.82 

Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts written off 5,202,069.08 

Real Estate other than Bank Premises 133,908.23 

Other assets not Included in the foregoing 391,652.37 



$239,704,383.28 



Brazilian-American Chamber of 
Commerce 



November 19, 1920, a meeting of 
representatives of various firms and 
bankers of New York was called at the 
rooms of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to discuss the financial and 
commercial difficulties that had arisen 
between commercial firms of the United 
States and of Brazil. At that meeting 



it was decided that there should be in 
New York some organization capable of 
discussing commercial questions between 
Brazilian and American firms which 
would be qualified to take steps to rem- 
edy conditions such as those that exist 
to-day. 

For this purpose a committee was 
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appointed to discuss ways and means of 
forming such an organization, and this 
committee went into session on Novem- 
ber 22, 1920, at which meeting a sub- 
committee was appointed to organize 
and place in operation in this city a 
Brazilian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The latter committee has met several 
times and after considerable work on 
the proposition, have formulated a pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws, a bud- 
get and a plan of operation for a Bra- 
zilian-American Chamber of Commerce. 
There remains but the launching of the 
project to place this Chamber of Com- 
merce on a working basis. 

The purposes for which the present 
organization is to be formed are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To facilitate commerce and trade 
between the United States of Brazil and 
the United States of America. 

2. To promote trade interests exist- 
ing between individuals and firms of the 
two countries aforesaid. 

8. To foster and to advance trade 
k relations between the two countries 
aforesaid according to just and equitable 
x principles and methods. 

4. To encourage sound and safe in- 
vestments in Brazil by Americans and 
in the United States bv Brazilians. 

5. To disseminate as far as lies in 
its power information concerning Bra- 
zil in the United States, and informa- 
tion concerning the United States in 

Brazil. 

6. To affiliate, in so far as may be 
mutually agreeable with the several 
American Chambers of Commerce in 
Brazil and with the Associacaes Com- 
merciaes. 

7. To take any proper methods to 
these several ends that may encourage 



friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries aforesaid and their people. 

The special object of this Chamber 
of Commerce will be to maintain an 
office in New York where members may 
obtain information regarding Brazilian 
firms, especially as to their financial 
standing; information as regards the 
requirements of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on consular invoices; information 
regarding tariffs and custom house regu- 
lations in Brazil, as well as general in- 
formation covering trade opportunities, 
credit systems and methods of distribu- 
tion of American products in Brazilian 
markets. The deficiency of informa- 
tion concerning these matters caused by 
the lack of any organization such as 
this one has been the principal source 
of misunderstanding in the commerce 
between the two countries, and it is 
generally felt that if no steps are taken 
leading to the foundation of a Chamber 
of Commerce in New York, through 
which American firms may be led to 
understand the Brazilian point of view 
commercially, the expansion of the 
American foreign trade in Brazil will 
be greatly hampered. 

This sub-committee has consulted va- 
rious organizations in Brazil on the 
question of the formation of the pro- 
posed Chamber of Commerce and the 
proposition has met with their enthusi- 
astic approval. The following have 
written the committee, expressing their 
desire to see the Chamber successful, 
and expressing their belief that such an 
organization is necessary, especiallv at 
this time: His Excellency, A. de Alen- 
car. Ambassador from Brazil to the 
United States; The Associacao Com- 
mercial de Sao Paulo (Chamber of 
Commerce of Sao Paulo) ; American 
Chamber of Commerce for Brazil; L. S. 
Rowe, director-general Pan-American 
Union, and various other prominent 
persons and organizations. 
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Disarmament 

T HERE undoubtedly exists in this country a growing sentiment 
in favor of national and world-wide disarmament, not irnme-' 
diately, but a gradual reduction of military and naval expan- 
sion with that object in view. The growth of this sentiment must 
be applauded as an evidence of recognition of the fact that war’ 
is becoming an intolerable burden, and that some other means must • 
be found for settling the world’s quarrels. 

Belief in the effectiveness of gradual disarmament rests upon 
the supposed analogy to what has happened in regard to citizens of 
individual states and localities. It is pointed out that these citizens 
have given up the right of bearing arms, and the attendant duty 
of protecting life and property, transferring this right and duty to 
the state or to the local authorities. 

A little reflection will show that this analogy is fancied rather 
than actual. When the citizen of a state or locality yields up to the 
public his right of bearing arms for his own protection, it is because 
he knows that there is an organized power, which he himself helped 
to create, which stands ready to take over these duties. Continued 
assent to this transfer of responsibility depends upon the effective 
nature of its exercise by the community. In most civilized localities 
it has been found by experience that the citizen is fairly well pro- 
tected by the regularly-constituted authorities, and that therefore he 
is warranted in relinquishing this duty himself and in delegating it 
to organized society. Quite recently, however, the assaults upon 
life and property have become so bold and frequent that the indi- 
vidual citizen is again demanding the right to bear arms — a right 
which, by the way, the Constitution of the United States declares 
“shall not be infringed.” 

But when it is proposed that a nation shall discard the means 
of defending itself, the analogy in question breaks down completely. 
In the first place, we have no assurance of a dependable international ! 
sense of right. Should a controversy arise between Europe and the i 
United States, involving interests vital to this country, we have no 1 
impartial tribunal to which we could turn for its readjustment with 
confidence that the dispute would be settled according to just prin- 
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ciples and not purely in the interests of Europe. We not only 
lack such a tribunal, but we have as yet failed to establish a clear 
sense of the necessity of practicing righteousness in regard to inter- 
, national relations in general. Until this is done, the movement for 
; disarmament would seem premature. Lacking the means to defend 
ourselves, to whom should we turn for aid if attacked? The theo- 
retical super-state does not as yet exist ; and, even if it did, we should 
be running grave risks in entrusting our defense to a ney? and 
untried agency of this sort. 

When there exists some authority of proven efficiency and trust- 
worthiness in protecting the rights of this country, it will be time 
enough to strip ourselves of the means of self-defense. But until 
that day arrives we shall be playing into the hands of actual or 
possible enemies by weakening in the least our ability not only to 
defend ourselves from outside attack, but to uphold such policies as 
American statesmanship may decide upon as being essential to the 
country’s welfare ( e . g., the Monroe Doctrine). 

It is this duty of protecting the lives and property of its citizens 
which constitutes a primary and inalienable attribute of national 
sovereignty. This transcendent duty has been devolved upon the 
Government to be exercised by the representatives of the people, 
and the obligation is one of such vast weight that it is not lightly 
to be thrown aside. Our Constitution was ordained and established 
for the express purpose of promoting the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. This fundamental object of government will have 
to be maintained. Unfortunately, in the light of history, and in 
the present disturbed condition of the world, there appears no better 
way of maintaining it than by being fully prepared for a resort to 
i arms whenever the necessity may arise for the assertion of our rights. 
I Quite probably, also, the enthusiasts for immediate disarmament 
i are attaching altogether too much importance to navies and armies 
as provocatives of war. In primitive times Cain slew his brother 
Abel without a modern automatic revolver, and the jaw-bone of an 
ass was a very effective weapon in the hands of Samson. Savages, 
with rude implements of slaughter, managed to make several very 
good killings, and long before the Chinese invented gunpowder 
the armies of the successive conquerors who have devastated the 
earth were slaying their hundreds of thousands in battle. It is true 
that it remained for modern civilization in the Twentieth Century 
to make the most ghastly and awful record of slaughter which 
human annals afford, but we have no sure warrant for declaring 
that this war was because of the preparedness of Germany and 
France or the unpreparedness of Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, it may be true that the urge and fretfulness en- 
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gendered by the restlessness of great fleets and the unappeased 
ambitions of nascent military chieftains operate to bring about war. 

But the most prolific source of war is the nomadic trait in human 
nature, the never-satisfied longing that, throughout the centuries, 
has called irresistibly to the human race to fare forth in quest of 
new lands and strange climes. This seemingly ineradicable pro- 
pensity of mankind, racial hatred, religious prejudices, national 
vanity, territorial greed, personal ambition, and trade rivalries — 
these are the causes of war about which no dispute exists. We know 
these have been the real roots of every war fought from the begin- 
ning of human history until now. 

We do not know, and it is nothing but an unsupported opinion, 
a blind guess, that any war ever started because of military or naval 
strength merely as such. 

Why, then, should we give Up that in which our security rests 
until these real and known causes of war are stamped out or at 
least diminished until their dangerous responsibilities are reduced 
to a tolerable minimum? 

If physical disarmament can not now be approved with safety 
to our national interests, there is another kind of disarmament that 
ought to be begun with no moment of delay and carried as speedily 
as possible to the utmost limits — a disarmament of the mind and 
heart of man of the dark passions which are always and everywhere 
chief among the causes which lead to war. 

We may not safely stop building battleships or training men for 
war. But we can be courteous and just in our dealings with other 
nations. We can stop right now in using harsh and insulting terms 
when speaking of other races and religions. We can quit hungering 
for new territories. We can curb the personal ambitions of our 
rulers. We can show that we do not regard international trade as 
international warfare, but a beneficent act of mutual service. We 
can build up in our own borders such a rule of equality for all that 
the desire to go to other lands to seek a better place to live will be 
practically unknown. W e can love other nations, if not so fervently 
as our own, sufficiently to feel a genuine interest in their well-being. 

When we shall have purged our minds and hearts of those 
malignant qualities through whose influence war is bom and nur- 
tured, the process of disarmament — no longer a matter of impor- 
tance — will follow with the sureness that the day succeeds the night. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that men do not fight because they 
are armed, but that they arm themselves because they mean to fight. 

If the nations of the world are sincere in their efforts for peace, 
they must first dislodge from their minds and hearts the thoughts 
and the feelings in which alone war finds its refucre and support. 
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Our International Relations 

B USINESS is deeply concerned about the future of our rela- 
tions with other countries. Until some definite policy is- 
marked out by the new Administration, and accepted abroad, 
we can not rightfully expect a clearing up of our present very much 
, confused economic situation. We are still at sea respecting our 
I political and economic relations to the rest of the world. We have 
1 repudiated the League of Nations. Does this mean that we are to 
have some substitute for it, and one which the nations of Europe 
will accept, or does it mean that we are to pursue as heretofore a 
more or less independent course? We are not bound to assent to 
any league or association of nations, nor must we necessarily define 
in advance what is to be our position regarding any future inter- 
national complications that may arise. It will be quite possible 
for us to drift along from month to month, following an opportunist 
policy. Such a course, indeed, might prove the wisest, though it 
would manifestly be disappointing to other countries which expect 
us either to unite with them or at least to give some intimation as. 
to what our future course will be respecting matters which still 
delay the establishment of peace and which contain possibilities of 
grave complications in the future. 

It is difficult to see how we can well avoid meeting the issues 
, which the situation presents. Whether for good or ill, the United 
j States has become entangled in European affairs, and can not very 
| well evade the responsibilities thus incurred. Doubtless there are 
a great many people in this country who would rejoice if we were 
quit of the whole European muddle. They would probably be 
willing to cancel the debt which Europe owes us if in this way we 
could rid ourselves of future liabilities on European account. Sim- 
ple as this way of settling a difficult situation appears, it must be 
regarded as impractical. When we were finally drawn into the war, 
our common interest with Europe was established to an extent which 
future years are not likely to diminish, but to augment. The com- 
mon cause in which we fought, the sufferings, the victories, the prob- 
lems which the conflict has left — all these influences bind us more 
closely together than ever. And it is likely that in working out the 
great after-war problems this affiliation will be still further 
strengthened. 

j Perhaps the sooner it is understood that there will be and indeed 
must be closer international cooperation, whatever may be its precise 
form, the sooner shall the nations of the world discard their sus- 
picions and distrust, and begin to work together in a practical way" 
for restoring the prosperity which the war destroyed. 
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Without being forward in its proffers of assistance, the United 
States must nevertheless show a readiness to help to the extent of 
its abilities wherever its services are needed and will be welcomed. 

* 

The World’s Debt to the United States 

O UR credits to the outside world now total some $18,000,000,000, 
of which about $9,500,000,000 represents bonded debt, and 
about $3,500,000,000 is in floating form. On the bonded debt 
there was due, according to computations made as of October 15, 
1920, and November 15, 1920, over $700,494,000 unpaid interest. 
Notwithstanding this default in interest, some of the countries whose 
interest is unpaid are still borrowing heavily in the American mar- 
ket. It is said that the banks holding the unfunded debt are expect- 
ing that it will be converted into bonds. 

The law under which the United States made advances to foreign 
governments provides for the funding of this debt into long-time 
obligations, and it would seem that for the sake of European credit 
and in order that our own future fiscal policy may be cleared up, 
the funding of these obligations should be no longer delayed. The 
existing uncertainty as to what is to be done with the European debt 
renders it difficult to maintain in this market the credit of the 
nations concerned, and also tends to the confusion of our own fiscal 
policy. 

The suggestion that these debts are to be cancelled outright, or| 
that we are to accept German obligations in exchange for them,! 
can not be entertained. We shall expect, as we have an entire right! 
to do, that the debts shall be pai d, pri ncipal and. interest* ip_full. ' 
It will be better for the European nations in our debt, as well as 
for ourselves, that existing uncertainties with respect to these debts 
be cleared up without unnecessary delay. If any nations are living 
in a vain hope that the debts are to he cancelled, the sooner this 
illusion is dispelled the better. Should there be any nations that; 
either will not or can not pay, that fact should be brought out in 
order that such nations may be debarred from receiving further 
credits. It may be expected, however, that with few exceptions all 
the nations now indebted to the United States will pay up, provided 
they are given sufficient time. All needed extension of the debts 
must, as a matter of course, be granted. No disposition exists here 
to be exacting. But with a large amount of due and unfunded 
interest, the credit of the European nations is being greatly injured. 
The situation should be cleared up, not only by funding this interest, 
but by some clear declaration of what the policy of the European 
nations is to be regarding the payment of their principal indebted- 
ness. 
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Future Tariff Policy of the United States 

M UCH interest naturally attaches to the future tariff policy 
of the United States as it will be developed and applied 
by the Republican party and its new leader, President 
Harding. The party in power has long been known to favor the 
protectionist principle, and Mr. Harding comes from a state that 
furnished to the country one of the greatest apostles of protection- 
ism, President McKinley. It must be remembered, however, that 
j/in his last public utterance President McKinley pointed out the 
' necessity of liberalizing the tariff in the direction of reciprocity. 
Blaine was another upholder of a protective policy, but he also 
strongly championed the doctrine of reciprocity, and was indeed 
among the first to urge its adoption. 

At the outset the protective duties were laid for the declared 
purpose of building up our own domestic manufactures, and also 
to assure employment to American workingmen. Critics of pro- 
tection did not quite agree with this view, and have contended that 
protection was intended to give a monopoly to large manufacturers 
who in turn expressed their appreciation of this favor by making 
liberal contributions to the Republican campaign fund. 

No doubt the policy of protection was justified where our manu- 
facturers had to compete with those of countries having cheaper 
labor or other advantages in the way of certain raw materials and 
more efficient marine transportation. To-day, however, these dif- 
ferences have been largely overcome by the high development 
reached by American machinery and the great skill which our 
workers have shown. It may be quite true that these results have 
been produced to a considerable extent by the encouragement to 
the manufacturers which the protective tariff afforded. 

But our industries are no longer infants rteeding special protec- 
tive supports. They are full-grown. Our labor is in general highly 
paid. Our mechanical equipment is at nearly all points thoroughly 
modem. 

These changes, important as they are, do not constitute the chief 
reason for studying the protective policy with a view to its possible 
modification. Of far greater importance is the fact that we have our- 
selves become a large exporter of manufactured articles and that 
we have changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. If we are not 
only to continue our manufactured exports but to enlarge their 
volume in accordance with the present and future capacity of our 
industrial plants and to an extent which will give free scope to our 
enterprise, we must not only be assured of a sufficient supply of 
raw materials not produced at home, but we must even quite largely 
exchange our own manufactured articles for those of other countries. 
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This is peculiarly the case at the present time when Europe’s ability 
to make payments for goods bought from us — to say nothing of j 
interest and principal of loans due us from that quarter of the world j 
— depends upon the capacity to export goods to the United States. ( 

If we view the matter purely from the standpoint of protecting 
the American workingman, it must be seen that we can not keep our 
factories going at anything like their full capacity unless an outlet 
for our surplus production is maintained. This fact was thus 
tersely stated in a recent address by Percy H. Johnston, president 
of the Chemical National Bank, New York: 

“The most serious obstacle confronting us in the present situa- 
tion is the fact that our productive capacity is geared up to about 
thirty per cent, more than our home consumption. Our national 
prosperity will be measured by our ability to develop stable foreign 
markets for our surplus production.” 

Now, a policy that tends to close our factories and thus to throw 
our workmen out of employment can no longer justly be described 
as “protective.” The advocate of a prohibitory tariff may shout ' 
as loud as he may that he is a “protectionist,” but in reality he is 
a “destructionist.” 

Then there is the question of our ships. We are expending some 
billions in the effort to develop an American mercantile marine. 
These ships are designed to carry our products to all the countries 
of the earth — a very laudable ambition. But what are these ships 
to bring back? Does anybody think for a moment that they can 
make a profit by carrying a cargo in one direction only? 

The future tariff policy of the United States is a matter of vital 
concern to our national prosperity. It is an economic question, 
and may be openly discussed without partisan bias. In the light of 
changed conditions, a thorough study of the subject may reveal the 
fact that the true interests of the country call for material changes 
in our tariff policy. 

* 



Delay in Fixing Germany’s Indemnity 

N EARLY all financial authorities are agreed that one of the 
essentials of the early resumption of more normal business 
activities is the fixing of the amount of indemnity to be paid 
by Germany as partial compensation for the ruin brought upon the 
world when that country invaded Belgium in the summer of 1914. 
The bill presented by the Reparations Commission, amounting to 
226,000,000,000 gold marks, payable over a period of forty-two 
years with interest, will amount to about $55,000,000,000. In addi- 
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tion Germany is asked to pay during this period an annual export 
tax of twelve per cent. As was to be expected, the German Gov- 
ernment declares this amount as quite beyond its ability to pay. A 
conference was called to meet at London at the end of last month 
for further discussion of the matter. 

The method of settling the indemnity is causing quite as much 
controversy as the amount involved. As Mr. Lloyd George has 
pointed out in his picturesque way, everybody realizes that Germany 
can only pay through her exports, and nobody wants German goods. 
The disinclination to receive German goods is especially strong 
among the nations that are to receive the indemnity. 

Very likely, in the long run, some means will be found for 
extracting from Germany the utmost farthing she is capable, of 
paying, and all subterfuges resorted to for the purpose of escaping 
payment will but tend to make the burden heavier for that country 
and postpone the restoration of more stable financial conditions 
throughout the world. As to what amount of indemnity is just and 
possible of being collected, this is a matter for expert determination. 
It may turn out that the sum named, although in itself a reduction 
from earlier demands, represents rather what the Entente Allies 
would like to have than what they expect to receive. 

If it shall be found, upon more careful consideration, that the 
sum is excessive, doubtless the allied nations themselves would bene- 
fit by the advantage gained in having the sum so fixed as to remove 
once and for all this troublesome question from the international 
economic and financial field. 



* 



Salaries and Stealing 

I N a case recently arising in the United States Court at Chicago, 
involving the stealing of $96,500 from an Illinois bank, Judge 
Landis, in suspending sentence on the accused clerk, took occa- 
sion to place the responsibility for the crime upon the defrauded 
bank, because it was paying the dishonest clerk only $90 a month. 
The case has attracted wide attention, and proposals for impeaching 
Judge Landis have been made in Congress. 

With the propriety of the judicial act of Judge Landis in sus- 
pending sentence in this particular case The Bankers Magazine 
has no concern. But it may be observed that he was acting entirely 
within his prerogatives, and he may have used a wise discretion. 

But his obiter dicta may well be made the subject of careful 
examination. 

If we admit the philosophy contained in this observation, we 
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come to a practical exculpation of stealing to make up the real or 
supposed deficiency in the salary of a bank clerk or of anybody else. 
This principle is wholly false. It is moreover amazing that such 
a. dangerous doctrine should be preached from the bench, constitut- 
ing as it undoubtedly does a direct incentive to the dishonestly in- 
clined to excuse their acts on the ground of insufficient pay. 

The biblical injunction against theft is without qualification. It 
does not say that you may steal provided your salary is small, but 
simply, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

Now, it may well be argued that dishonesty arises quite as fre- 
quently in the case of large salaries as where the pay is small. 
Usually it is not the man working for modest pay who goes wrong, 
but the fellow who gets good wages becomes a plunger and by rob- 
bing his employer seeks to gain the means of further dazzling his 
friends and indulging his vicious tastes. But whether this is the 
ease or not, insufficient pay affords no justification for stealing. 
Plenty of examples could be cited where young men, working hard 
and for long hours for meager pay have found in these conditions 
only the incentives to more diligent efforts to better their situation 
rather than to rob their employers. To such young men $90 a 
month would have appeared as something they hardly dared dream 
of. 

Plenty of sound arguments can be advanced for the payment 
of adequate salaries to bank clerks, but the bank that expects by 
paying a high salary to employees to purchase complete immunity 
from losses by their peculations is apt to be disappointed. The in- 
tegrity of the average person is not a purchasable commodity. 



# 



More Government in Business 



N OT many months since the public became familiar with the 
cry, “Less Government in business and more business in Gov- 
ernment.” The recent passage in the Senate of a bill pro- 
viding for a Live Stock Commission to regulate the business of 
meat packing would seem to indicate that the first part of this 
alluring slogan has been discarded in practice. 

The justification for this new essay of the Government in private 
business rests upon the contention that the packing industry as 
now conducted represents a substantial alliance between the “big 
five” in the packing business for the regulation of the buying prices 
of live stock and the selling prices of meat. While this alliance has 
been denied by the packers themselves, and the denials supported by 
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a considerable volume of outside testimony, the Senate was not 
convinced by this testimony. 

Another charge against the packers is that they have made a 
great deal of money. But in refutation of this offense the packers 
have produced elaborate statistics showing that on their total sales 
and the volume of production their profits are comparatively small. 

But the packers can not truthfully refute the dreadful accusa- 
tion that they have been efficient, and therefore successful. Being 
compelled to admit this, it is difficult to see how they can reasonably 
expect to escape the blight of governmental control and regulation 
by a commission made up of “lame-duck” politicians who know 
even, less about the packing business than the average citizen knows 
about Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

What will be the result 6f turning over the meat-packing in- 
dustry to a group of demagogic politicians may only be guessed at. 
But we know what has happened to the railways. At the beginning 
of last year, before the recession in business, there was loud demand 
for increased railway facilities. But in spite of this demand there 
was not built during 1920 a single net additional mile of railway 
in the United States. In other words, the mileage abandoned ex- 
ceeded that constructed. And yet the railways can hardly be classed 
as private institutions, for their semi-public character is realized 
and the desirability of reasonable regulation conceded. But even in 
the case of the railways it has been shown that a policy of regulation 
carried on by those who are not experienced railway men is all 
but fatal to one of the country’s most important enterprises. 

The Federal Government and the states have so harried the rail- 
ways by numerous and complicated laws and regulations that the 
investment of private capital has been seriously discouraged and 
several of the great railway corporations actually threatened with 
bankruptcy. The efficiency of the railways has been menaced, and 
both freight and passenger rates have been advanced to a 
point which threatens to curtail the volume of traffic. 

From this experience in regulating the railroads it may be fairly 
concluded that in time the Government will reduce the great packing 
industry to a similar plight. 

One can but wonder, if the Government really desires to bring 
about lower prices of meat to consumers, why regulation should 
stop with the packers. Why not include the retail distributors 
of meats as well ? Doubtless it would be shown on careful investiga- 
tion that the butchers are in combination and are profiteering to an 
extent that would make the doings of the “big five” seem insignifi- 
cant in comparison. Is Congress more tender toward the butchers 
because as individuals their business is small? Or is it because 
they are more numerous and have more votes? 

And why stop with the packing industry? Why not extend 
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the benevolent activities of commission regulation to all provisions, 
to clothing, to steel and to all the big industries of the country? If 
such regulation is good in one case, why not in all? 

We should not lose sight of the fact that should this bill for a 
Government Live Stock Commission become law, it will mark a 
further decisive step toward governmental intervention in the pri- 
vate business operations of the country. Nor must we forget that 
commissions of this character exercise such wide administrative 
functions as practically to make them legislative in their nature. The 
bureaucratic powers of the Federal Government are being more and 
more extended, threatening to attain, if they have not already 
reached, a degree which will prove harmful to individual initiative, 
constitute an added burden on taxpayers, and imperil the liberties 
of the states and of the respective communities. 



A Record of Remarkable Growth 

T HE extent to which the trust company has come to function 
as an important part of the financial machinery of the United 
States, and of the world in fact, is strikingly revealed in the 
record made by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in its 
twenty-five years of operation under the present title — a period 
which closed in January last. Although the institution had operated 
since 1864 as the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, 
it was not until J anuary 2, 1896, that the present title was assumed. 
At the close of December in the preceding year the capital was 
$2,000,000, surplus and undivided profits $2,324,006, deposits $11,- 
354,014, and total resources $15,784,999. On December 81, 1920, 
the capital had grown to $25,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$62,075,072.37, deposits $637,353,687.55, and total resources 
$923,663,338.12. 

This may be styled without any exaggeration whatever a record 
of remarkable growth, establishing in its results a position of leader- 
ship among trust companies, and placing this institution quite near 
the forefront of the world’s- great banks. 

The reasons for this progress are to be found in the adaptability 
of the trust company form of organization to modern business 
needs, in the general growth and prosperity of the United States, 
in the strong business alliances which the company sustains, and in 
the practice of a policy of wise liberality in dealing with its own 
employees as well as the public. It goes without saying that the 
company has had the advantage of having in its service some of the 
ablest financial and business skill of the country. The service which 
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the company has rendered has been comprehensive and efficient, and 
performed with a spirit which shows a careful regard for the interest 
of those who deal with it. 

But aside from these elements of success, the Guaranty Trust 
Company has been exceedingly fortunate in building up an atmos- 
phere of courtesy and good-will which subtly pervades all its offices 
and seems to add a pleasurable element to the dry routine of business. 

It is suspected that this very desirable result has been achieved 
through the intense personal interest which the Guaranty Trust 
Company continuously manifests in the welfare of its more than 
5,000 employees — an interest which is shown in the measures taken 
for their enjoyment, instruction and material welfare. In other 
words, the employees are not looked on merely as component cogs 
in a big wheel, but are considered as very live human beings, whose 
welfare is of vital concern. 

A further important part in the great success achieved by the 
Guaranty Trust Company is to be found in the intelligently liberal 
policy pursued in regard to publicity. The services which the insti- 
tution is rendering have been made known in a consistent and effec- 
tive manner. 

Such a record of growth is worth careful study, for somewhere 
it contains an example which other institutions would like to dis- 
cover and make their guide. 



* 



Another Foreign Trade Bank 

S URPRISINGLY rapid changes are taking place in the finan- 
cial mechanism of the United States, and more especially as re- 
lates to the formation of corporations designed to render our 
participation in foreign trade more effective. 

The latest of such corporations is the International Acceptance 
Bank, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, and a surplus of $5,000,000, all of which 
was subscribed in advance of organization. Those concerned in 
the organization comprise a number of the well-known bankers of 
the country. Paul Warburg, former Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will be chairman of the board, and F. Abbott Goodhue, 
vice-president of the First National Bank, Boston, will be president 
of the new bank. 

Besides the American banks prominent in forming the bank, a 
number of leading European banks are already in affiliation with it, 
and such affiliations will be extended as required. 

The International Acceptance Bank is entirely different in its 
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character from the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation now in 
process of organization, since the bank first named is to deal in 
acceptances or short-time credits, while the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation will devote its activities largely to providing credit 
funds through the sale of its debentures. In other words, one insti- 
tution is a short-term credit bank, and the other a long-term or in- 
vestment credit bank. 

Mr. Warburg is generally recognized, both in this country and 
abroad, as one of the world’s leading international bankers, and 
his prominent association with the new corporation assures its 
success. The character of the banks furnishing the capital is also 
an additional guaranty of skillful management as well as of unques- 
tionable strength. Since so large a part of the world’s foreign trade 
is financed through the instrumentality of acceptances, the field of 
operations of the new institution will be a wide one, and its opera- 
tions should prove highly useful to our production and commerce, 
and ultimately a source of profit to the shareholding banks. 

The principle of a union of banks to engage in foreign financial 
operations has much to commend it. In the first place larger 
capital can thus be secured than most individual banks would feel 
themselves able to provide, and a form of organization can be built 
up more adequate to the requirements of this special type of banking 
than any but the very largest of the existing banks could supply. 
So that by uniting for this purpose the banks interested gain a 
thoroughly efficient and dependable means of handling foreign 
banking operations greater than could well be undertaken by the 
individual bank. 
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Every Bank Its Own Teacher 

Basis for Training a Bank’s Employees in Its Own Methods 

By Glenn G. Munn 

Assistant Manager, Personnel Department, Chase National Bank, New York 



I N practically all lines of business 
the vocational training movement is 
on in full swing and rapidly gaining 
momentum. Large institutions especial- 
ly have found it necessary to train their 
employees in their own ways and 
methods . Traditional public school edu- 
cation, as every business man knows, 
turns out a product pathetically un- 
equipped to enter a particular line of 
business and to take positions of even 
moderate responsibility. Accordingly, 
specialized training is needed to make 
new employees — especially those with- 
out previous business experience — valu- 
able. Business training, up to the last 
fifteen or twenty years, has been largely 
haphazard, just as it is today among 
most unprogressive concerns. The gen- 
eral trend, however, is unmistakably in 
the direction of more elaborate and in- 
tensive business training for employees, 
and banking is no exception to the rule. 

Progressive banks realize the increas- 
ing importance of training employees in 
their particular methods and policies. 
The day of “hit and miss/* you’re-hired- 
here's-your-job-go-to-it methods / are 
passing. They *are too inefficient and 
expensive. Specialized training makes 
efficient and contented clerks and is, 
therefore, good business. It tones up 
the “morale” because it definitely im- 
presses upon the employees that the 
management is enough interested to pro- 
vide a basis for their self-development. 
It is as if the management said to its 
employees: “Here is the key to fur- 

ther attainment. We want you to learn 
the business and enlarge your sphere of 
usefulness. We require responsible men 
to fill responsible positions. It is for 
our good, but don't forget it is just as 
much for yours.” 

Training employees increases their 
effectiveness because it is certain to re- 
act upon the skill, speed, accuracy, 
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quantity, quality of, and intelligence 
with which their work is performed, not 
to mention increased “morale” through 
increased contentedness. But perhaps 
the greatest advantage to the bank is the 
by-product derivable if the training of 
clerks produces the expected results. 
The new set of conditions creates the 
best possible advertisement the bank can 
have. The reason for this is clear when 
we consider that a bank sells services 
and not merchandise. Banking serv- 
ices are sold at fairly uniform prices. 
Rates of interest, commission and col- 
lection charges, and fees for special 
services are upon a competitive level. 
Competition among banks, therefore, is 
not competition in rates for services, 
but competition in facilities and refine- 
ments of service . Customers are quick 
to recognize differences in attention and 
service, and having differential services 
is an asset upon which a wide-awake 
bank will very properly capitalize. 
With customers it is a question of how 
intelligently, promptly, and courteously 
they are treated by officers, by tellers 
and clerks when they make deposits, 
cash checks, or arrange for a loan; how 
accurately and promptly statements of 
account are submitted ; or how pleasant- 
ly and intelligently requests for infor- 
mation and advice are answered. These 
refinements of service are forthcoming 
only when a deliberate effort is made 
to train employees to feel and think 
properly about their work — to have al- 
ways in mind what reaction their con- 
duct will have upon the bank's custom- 
ers. (Banking services are produced 
not by machines, but by human person- 
alities functioning well or badly in ac- 
cordance with their “morale.”) 

By what definite program can a bank 
bring its employees to a high pitch of 
efficiency, business intelligence, and 
courtesy? How can a bank create a 
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distinctive atmosphere on its premises 
so that its customers feel and almost 
unconsciously say, “This bank is differ- 
ent” ? Is the development of these 
qualities attained by chance or by a 
carefully planned program? Obvious- 
ly, the latter. 

The planning and achievement of 
such a program should rest with an 
officer or specially appointed personnel 
or educational director free to devote 
a part or all of his time in directing 
these activities. After the plan has 
been outlined, a large part of his work 
will be to prepare and administer the 
materials for properly instructing the 
employees. In the larger banks the 
problem is, of course, more difficult than 
in small ones, hut in any institution, 
whether large or small, results should 
be obtained by the proper preparation, 
distribution and inculcation of the fol- 
lowing materials: 

1. A History and Policy Book. 

9. Department Manuals. 

S. A Rule Book. 

4 . A Bank Organization Chart. 

5. Individual Assignment or Instruc- 
tion Sheets. 

A HISTORY AND POLICY BOOK 

The History and Policy Book should 
be designed as internal publicity. It 
should contain an interesting sketch of 
the beginning, growth, and history of 
the bank, its purpose and function in 
the community, and the attitude of the 
management toward the employees, both 
as clerks and human beings. The his- 
torical material should be written with 
such force and style as to inspire young 
clerks with their possibilities of attain- 
ment. Specific examples of the rise of 
the various officers, from runners and 
junior clerks to department head, cash- 
ier, president, etc., should be cited. 
Stamp out the vicious implication that 
opportunity is dead, or that opportunity 
only knocks once. It should show the 
hank's prestige by indicating its size 
and position among other banks, and 
the function of banking in the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the commun- 
ity. In this way it would awaken the 
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clerk to an appreciation of the dignity 
which the profession which he has 
selected, enjoys. It should develop not 
merely a pride in being associated with 
the banking fraternity, but particularly 
with the institution of which he is a 
part. 

Considerable attention should be de- 
voted to the subject of courtesy and 
“business tone.” It should outline the 
policy of the management with regard 
to the employees' relations to, and treat- 
ment of, the bank's customers. It 
should suggest, for instance, that a bank 
has a personality and that this person- 
ality is but the shadow of the per- 
sonalities of the officers and clerks 
composing it, and that the reputation 
of the bank consists of the sum of 
judgments made of it by the public and 
its customers. 

This book should also describe the 
advantages of employment with the 
particular institution. It may be point- 
ed out, for instance, that the manage- 
ment has means for discovering merit 
among the employees, and endeavors to 
effect a systematic up-grading of em- 
ployees on the basis of merit ; to explain 
what the special opportunities are by 
way of educational and social benefits, 
profit-sharing plan, cooperative store, 
insurance, if any, etc. The History 
and Policy Book should be presented 
to every employee with a view to se- 
curing his loyalty and co-operation at 
the very outset of his engagement* Dis- 
loyalty is often engendered because of 
ignorance of policies, i.e., the “closed- 
mouth” attitude. Loyalty of new 
clerks, however, must not only be gained, 
but maintained. Continued internal 
publicity is the solution to this probleni. 



DEPARTMENT MANUALS 

Perhaps the most important feature 
in the training of employees is to make 
available to them a thorough knowl- 
edge of their own institution AljlD ITS 
WORK. To make this possible, a set 
of official and authoritative Department 
Manuals should be written, one on each 
of the important departments of the 
bank. These manuals should show, how 
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each department of the bank functions 
and puts through its work; explain the 
type of its transactions; describe the 
business transactions out of which 
•these banking transactions arise; show 
from what channels these transactions 
are received ; the methods and forms by 
which these transactions are put through 
the work; the disposition of items and 
their routing through or outside the 
bank; how transactions are recorded in 
the detailed department records and 
proof, general and individual ledgers , 
and how they are finally reflected on 
the bank’s financial statements. The 
manual should emphasize the reason for 
each step in the procedure as well as 
to show how each step is accomplished. 
The philosophy of transactions must be 
explained as well as their technique. 
Clerks often know “how” without know- 
ing “why.” Intelligent clerks — who 
get ahead — know both. 

Department Manuals, while effective 
silent teachers, may still better be used 
as the basis of a course in banking 
within the bank, to be taught by some 
official or educational director who is 
an authority upon the banking methods 
of the institution, and who has won the 
confidence of the employees. Each new 
employee should be hired with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he is to take 
this course. Upon his entrance into the 
bank he should .be presented with the 
manual of the department which he 
enters with the understanding that he 
will be examined upon it at a future 
date. 

The advantage of having Department 
Manuals is self-evident. The idea is 
nerhaps newer in banking than in the 
larger mercantile and industrial corpo- 
rations, where they are often regarded 
as indispensable. Department Manu- 
als enable the clerks to learn some- 
thing about the departments other than 
their own. It thus increases their vi- 
sion. The relations between different 
bank transactions are more intelligible 
when they are understood as an inte- 
grated whole. When employees are 
shifted from one department to another 
they are already acquainted with the 
work of the new department and have 



a background that ought to materially 
short-circuit their period of apprentice- 
ship. The responsibility placed upon 
each employee to become thoroughly 
conversant with the content of each 
manual prevents the excuse when he 
blunders, that he did not know, because 
the means of knowing are available to 
all. 

RULE BOOK 

The Rule Book is extremely impor- 
tant, especially in larger banks. Prac- 
tically every club, school, church and 
social organization has rules and regu- 
lations. Certainly banks employing 100 
persons or more should have rules con- 
cerning the ordinary conditions of work 
so that each employee may know what 
is expected of him, that no discrimina- 
tion between employees may arise, and 
no excuse for ignorance of rules may 
be given as an “alibi.” These rules 
should outline the relationship of the 
employees to their bank, to their de- 
partment, to each other, to customers, 
and the public, the whole idea being to 
maintain and develop all-round good 
will and cordial feeling. Among others, 
the Rule Book should treat of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Introduction — Explanation of the 
purpose of the Rule Book. 

2. Office rules. 

a. Opening and closing hours for 
each department 

b. Report of absentees and tardy 
employees. 

c. Overtime work — What the 
overtime arrangement is. The 
compensation therefor, if any, 
should be explained. 

3. Lunch Hour. 

4. Holidays and vacations. 

5. Salary and bonus payments — Va- 
cation money — When paid. 

6. Changes in address — How they 
should be reported. 

7. Deportment — Covering such points 
as utilizing idle time, smoking, fool- 
ing, loud talking, etc. 

8. Personal calls while on duty by 
visitor and by telephone. 

9. Proper telephone usage. 

10. Standardization in the use and ap- 
pearance of desks. 

11. Care of office equipment. 

12. Use of Library. 

13. Use of various files. 

14. Page service. 
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15. Inter-department memoranda and 
‘‘round robins.” 

16. Procedure in requisitioning sup- 
plies and stationery. 

17. Attention to customers. 

18. Relationship to Chief Clerk and 
assistants. 

19. Care of securities — j ournals, 
ledgers, cash, etc. 

90. Vault Deposit and Withdrawal 
Slips. 

21. Preparation tickets and records for 
official signature. 



with it and made to understand it. 
There is no other way of presenting 
so clearly what part he plays and just 
how his work ties up with the rest of 
the bank. It shows him exactly what 
he is responsible for, to whom he re- 
ports, who reports to him, and what 
his natural line of up-grading is. 

ASSIGNMENT SHEETS AS REFINEMENTS 

OF THE ORGANIZATION CHART 



BANK ORGANIZATION CHART 

An Organization Chart is a cross sec- 
tion picture covering every relationship 
in the bank. It is a schematic survey 
showing department functions and inter- 
relations, lines of authority, responsi- 
bility, communication and counsel. Its 
purpose is “to bring the various human 
parts of the organization into effective 
correlation and co-operation.” Such a 
chart may be looked upon as the forma- 
tion for playing the game of banking. 
Like any other game, the members or 
the players must use a definite “line- 
up” and understand the signals. In 
an Organization Chart the signals— 
rules for playing the game — are shown 
by the lines of authority which run 
from the president to the various mem- 
bers of the rank and file. In order to 
play the game well, there is the implica- 
tion that the rules of the organization 
are thoroughly understood and agreed 
upon in advance by each member. 
Everyone must know from whom he 
takes orders or accepts responsibility, 
because failure to understand signals 
is sure to result in conflict, bad feeling, 
lost time, and inefficiency. 

Thus an Organization Chart clarifies 
the function of each department, de- 
fines the duties and locates the respon- 
sibilities of each department head and 
his subordinates. It shows the forma- 
tion by which the various parts of the 
organization work in harmony in order 
to accomplish the total result. If clear- 
ly worked out, an Organization Chart 
should prevent the possibility of “pass- 
ing the buck.” 

An Organization Chart can be put 
to considerable use in educational work. 
Every employee should be acquainted 



Assignment sheets should be designed 
to outline the responsibility of the 
clerk. The assignment sheet should be 
made out by the head of the department 
and should be given to every new em- 
ployee entering the bank or coming in 
from another department. Assignment 
sheets can be printed in blank, and as- 
signments made for each clerk entering 
the department by the department head. 
The purpose of the assignment sheet 
is not only to define a new clerk’s 
duties, but to check up from time to 
time the kind, quantity, and quality of 
work he is accomplishing. The order 
of the duties upon the assignment sheet 
may be arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to hours of the day that these 
duties are performed. 



The foregoing is not intended to de- 
cry the opportunities for training in 
banking offered by outside schools of 
banking, finance, commerce, and ac- 
counts. Modern banking is a profes- 
sion, and a knowledge of all its under- 
lying sciences is essential to its success- 
ful practice. Consequently breadth of 
training is imperative. Employees 
should not confine their study of bank- 
ing to methods and practices within 
their own institution. They should, on 
the contrary, not only learn the work 
of their own bank, but also avail them- 
selves of the broader knowledge which 
these outside schools make possible. 

The courses offered by many banking 
and business schools are of a very high 
order and now-a-days a wide variety 
of both theoretical and practical courses 
are open to election, enabling the stu- 
dent to get a comprehensive grasp of 
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the whole banking business. It is no 
.part of the purpose of this article to 
minimize the importance of these out- 
side agencies for training bank em- 
ployees, but none of these schools can, 
in the nature of things, give instruction 



to bank clerks in the exact methods of 
their own institution. To each indi- 
vidual bank this internal training is 
what counts most. To that end, a 
program of nothing less than that here 
outlined is needed. 



The Daily Balance— The Country Banker s 
Biggest Problem 

By Ray E. Bauder* 



ID a daily balance ever “get your 
goat”? 

You know it has — for how 
many times haven’t you sworn that when 
the Chieftain of Hades found banking 
such pleasant work he invented the off- 
balance" to even things up? 

And when you close the doors at 
night and tackle the job of proving up 
the day’s work you go to it with a 
prayer that to-night you will strike a 
balance first-shot! 

Lucky-dog if you do — chances are 
you land $51.60 long— or $23.52 short. 

Where it is YOU don’t know. You 
have a feeling your own work is abso- 
lutely O. K.— Tom, Dick or Harry 
must have made a bobble somewhere ! 

Then begins another blind-hunt. Oh, 
yes, blind hunting is your favorite sport 
— you participate in the game nearly 
every night ! 

You recount the cash, finger the 
checks, foot the deposit tickets— you 
chew up two cigars and think harsh 
words for an hour and a half while 
you hunt, hunt, hunt! 

You dig up a $10 error on the in- 
dividual bookkeeper; you discover a 
draft unentered on the draft register, 
and you find that you, the infallible, 
have made a simple error of $100 in 
counting the cash. Still you are mys- 
teriously short $18.20. 

An hour later you give up, weary 



and defeated, and another shortage goes 
to the graveyard of your cash book, 
never to return. 

* * * 

The daily balance always has pre- 
sented a serious problem to the country 
and small city banker. 

In large city banks, where the work 
is highly departmentalized, a daily 
balance is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. 

Everybody “waits on the window’’ in 
a country bank, however, and the cash 
account is a clearing house for practical- 
ly every transaction in the bank. 

Strange as it may seem to the banker 
in the larger cities very few country 
or small city bankers have their day's 
work arranged in such a systematic 
manner that absolute proofs can be 
taken quickly against any department, 
or errors in the daily balance spotted 
immediately to any such department. 

All transactions are thrown in to- 
gether — errors are easy to make, and 
equally difficult to locate. The daily 
balance depends entirely upon how the 
“cash’’ comes out. If “cash" balances, 
all is well and good, and it is taken for 
granted that notes, deposits and all 
other divisions of the day’s work bal- 



•Tbis paper by Mr. Bander won fourth 
prize in the contest recently conducted b t the 
Bankers Magazine for the best papers on bank- 
ing subjects. 
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ance as well. If “cash" doesn't bal- 
ance — well, it is just another game of 
"blind-hunt" until something turns up. 

The writer recalls many and many a 
time in one of these smaller city banks 
when all accounts were thought to be 
in balance, an error of $10 or of $100 
would show up in the work of a day or 
a month gone by that had balanced ( ?) 
perfectly. 

On one particularly memorable oc- 
casion an error of $40 on a deposit 
ticket was turned up about two weeks 
after one of these “perfect balance" 
days. During the next month a half 
dozen errors were traced to that one 
perfect day, and a balance never was 
arrived at. 

But what is known as the “cash bal- 
ance" in the average country bank really 
is not a cash balance at all. The dif- 
ference between the debit and credit 
transactions of the day must equal the 
difference shown in the cash on hand 
for the day. The possibility for error 
under this system is apparent. 

The fallacy of this system — or lack 
of system — in the average country bank 
has become more and more apparent to 
the writer as investigation shows how 
widespread is this condition. As cash- 
ier of a bank in a small Illinois city he 
found himself burdened with an incom- 
petent assistant. Rare was the day 
when this fellow struck a “cash bal- 
ance," entailing as it did on the rest 
of the force a never ending “blind hunt." 

Desperation forced us to investiga- 
tion, and investigation showed us that 
other banks were in much the same sit- 
uation as were we. Out of fifty banks 
queried only two reported having 
worked out a corrective plan and these 
at best were only makeshift. We were 
left to work out our own problem. 

• • • 

Recognizing the necessity for doing 
away with haphazard methods, and sys- 
tematizing our daily work into natural, 
convenient and efficient lines, we finally 
worked out two different systems, the 
forms for which accompany this article. 
As they are founded on basic principles 
rather than on individual requirements 



either one or the other of these methods 
may be used by. almost any bank which 
does not fall within the departmental- 
ized city bank class. 

In order to quickly differentiate be- 
tween these two systems, and avoid pos- 
sible confusion in the minds of my 
readers I will state that they are two 
different methods entirely, and the 
banker whose business is suffering from 
the conditions noted is left to choose 
which of the two methods will best meet 
his individual needs. 



CASH PROOF 8Y8TEM 



This system requires but little effort 
to operate. Through its use the cash 
account is balanced independently, and 
the “variation" as shown in the trial 
balance at the close of the day can be 
divided immediately into “cash error” 
and “book error." Thus, if the teller 
inadvertently makes an error in his cash 
transactions during the day, the error 
shows up immediately as being in the 
cash, and a needless checking through 
purely book transactions is avoided. 

The Cash Proof Sheet, illustrated by 
the accompanying Form 1 is maintained 
on the counter handy to the tellers so 
that entries thereon can be conveniently 
made. 

It will be noticed that the sheet is 
divided into four general sections; 
namely, (1) Cash Received, (2) Cash 
Paid Out, (3) Recapitulation of Cash 
on Hand at Close of Business, and (4) 
Proof on the Cash Account. For the 
purpose of making the explanation as 
clear as possible, we will discuss the 
operation of the sheet by the sections 
indicated. 

(1) Cash received. Whenever cash 
is taken in by the teller for any pur- 
pose (excepting on deposits), the 
amount is immediately entered under 
the proper heading — notes and interest, 
collections, etc. In smaller banks cash 
received on deposit tickets may be en- 
tered with pen and ink on receipt, but 
where any volume of deposits are re- 
ceived it is better to make these entries 
with an adding machine during slack 
periods two or three times a day. 
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(2) Cash paid out. Especially when 
beginning this system, all checks or 
other items cashed should be stamped 
with a letter “C” and a separate 
drawer or compartment provided in 
which to place cashed checks until slack 
periods two or three times a day will 



enable entries to be made in their proper 
columns on the adding machine. Cash 
paid out on notes, certificates, expense 
and other infrequent items should be 
entered immediately after the transac- 
tion. 

(8) Recapitulation of cash on hand. 
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This section is self explanatory as it is 
similar to the forms now in use by the 
majority of banks. 

(4) Proof on cash account . The 
totals of the various accounts in sec- 
tions (1) and (2) should be carried 
at the close of business to section (4) 
"Actual” cash carried over last night, 
plus cash received today, less cash paid 
out today, should equal “actual” cash on 
hand tonight as shown by the above re- 
capitulation. 

The demonstration figures shown on 
the specimen sheet (form 1) indicates 
that the trial balance is "short” $10.58 
in the day's work. However, actual 
cash is shown to be in accurate balance. 
The error of $10.58 is, therefore, in 
some "book” transaction, which the 
teller knows can he found somewhere. 
This naturally relieves the teller of 
much worry, for otherwise he would 
have uselessly counted his cash and re- 
counted it with the lurking fear that 
he had made an error in paying out 
that much money. On the other hand 
had the "variation” been noted as a 
"cash” instead of a "book” error much 
unnecessary hunting through deposit 
tickets, checks, draft registers, etc., 
would have been eliminated. 

This is undoubtedly the most simple 
method for balancing cash in a country 
or small city bank that could be devised 
for the purpose. 

THE DAILY BALANCE SYSTEM 

Many country and small city bankers, 
however, would prefer to adopt some 
method which will systematize the day's 
work of the entire bank, especially one 
not involving too much labor. 

The Daily Balance System described 
below and illustrated by form 2, was 
devised by the writer after six months' 
study and experimentation, and is so 
arranged that an automatic proof can 
he struck against any bookkeeper or 
teller at any hour of the day . Within 
a few minutes after closing every error 
has been “ spotted " to some particular 
division of the day's work. "Blind 
hunting*’ is accordingly eliminated, as 



well as its attendant worries and un- 
certainties. 

Inasmuch as this system can be used 
in either of two fundamentally different 
ways, it would be well for the individual 
banker to consider which of the two 
methods would best meet his require- 
ments. These two methods of handling 
will be treated separately under the 
heads, (1) operation by tellers, and (2) 
operation by central control clerk. 

(1) OPERATION BY TELLER8 

General Description of Form . The 
specimen balance sheet shown in form 2 
represents an actual day's work in a bank 
whose deposits on the date of this proof 
were approximately $1,100,000. All 
window work in this bank is handled by 
the cashier and two assistant cashiers at 
three windows, each man being author- 
ized to accept any transaction that may 
come to him, receiving deposits, cashing 
checks, accepting payments on loans, 
selling exchange, etc. 

The sheet in this instance is placed 
handy to the tellers, who are not sepa- 
rated by cages, and entries are made 
thereon by all the tellers. 

The "system” is based on a cross- 
balance principle, every entry repre- 
senting a "credit” to one account, auto- 
matically becoming at the same time a 
"charge” to another. 

Three separate drawers or compart- 
ments are maintained, one in which to 
slip checks and other items "deposited,” 
a second in which to place items that 
are "cashed” and a third drawer in 
which all items are placed after, and 
only after, entries have been made on 
the sheet, which automatically credits 
the tellers and charges the bookkeeper. 
Bookkeepers are not allowed to take 
any items excepting from this third 
drawer. Items are taken from the "de- 
posited” and "cashed” drawers during 
slack periods, footed on the adding ma- 
chine by the teller or an assistant, 
checked hack (it is important that all 
adding machine lists be checked back 
before entering on the sheet), entries 
made in their proper columns, after 
which items are placed in the "third” 
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drawer when they become the “proper- 
ty” of the bookkeepers. 

The sheet is opened in the morning 
by entering the totals of items and cash 
“carried over last night” in the cross- 
section “A.” The cross-total of these 



figures is then extended and entered at 
“A-10” At A-ll enter the total of 
these items as shown on the cash book 
“last night.” The teller is therefore 
“credited” with the items he has on 
hand, and is “debited” with the items 
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his cash account last night showed were 
carried over. A- 10 and A-ll therefore 
most agree. 

The specimen balance sheet, form 2, 
shows the following items “carried 
over:” Clearing Checks, $979.94; For- 
eign Checks, $173.60; Miscellaneous 
Orders, etc., $98.63; Cash on hand, 
$43,728.36, or a total of $44,980.53, 
which it is shown balances with last 
night’s figures. 

Now that these totals have been en- 
tered on the sheet it will be noted that 
the same figures have in the down-col- 
Hmns become automatically charged 
against the bookkeepers handling those 
particular accounts, and the items “car- 
ried over” are accordingly placed in the 
“third,” or “bookkeepers* ** drawer. 

Mail— Cross-section “B” — Only mail 
for which credit is given to corre- 
spondent banks should be entered in 
the section. Mail items which are re- 
mitted for same day should be consid- 
ered and entered as “collections” in the 
“G” cross-section. 

When mail is received separate letters 
as above, lay letters to one side and 
checks on one pile, as they will be when 
all letters have been opened. Now take 
this pile of checks and sort into dif- 
ferent piles “checks on us,” “clearing 
ehecTcs,” “foreign checks,” and so on per 
the headings as shown on the Balance 
or Control Sheet. Foot and take a total 
on each of these individual piles and 
then take a grand total of all piles. 
This grand total should of course equal 
the total of the letter footings. The 
totals of “checks on us,” “clearing 
checks,” etc., should now be entered on 
the sheet in their respective columns, 
and the cross total extended to B-10. 
The footings of the credits which are 
passed to the correspondent banks 
should then be entered at B-ll, which 
should of course balance with B-10. In- 
asmuch as these items have in the 
down-columns been charged automatical- 
ly to the bookkeepers, the items are 
placed in the “third drawer*' for the 
bookkeepers’ use. Subsequent batches 
of mail should be handled in the same 
manner. 

(Note) — Whenever a bunch of checks 



have been listed on the adding machine, 
checked- and entered on the sheet, the 
symbol D-l, K-2, B-3, etc., should be 
placed at the top of the list to indicate 
that that list covers “checks on us, de- 
posited,” “clearing checks, cashed” or 
“foreign checks, mail,” etc., and the list 
kept handy on a separate spindle. This 
makes differences in any one section 
easy to locate at the end of the day. 

Clearings — Cross-section “C” — Items 
and settlements only, received from other 
local banks are entered in this section. 

The specimen balance sheet, form 2 , 
shows that the three other local banks 
delivered to us $386.26, $2,713.92 and 
$2,077.88 respectively, in “checks op 
us.” One bank “owed” us a balance of 
$2,177.48 which they paid with a draft 
on Chicago, which was accordingly en- 
tered at C-3. The second bank owed us a 
balance of $695.09, which was paid }n 
cash, and entered on the sheet under 
“cash received” at C-9. To the third 
bank we owed a balance of 1,072.84, 
which we paid them in cash, the entry 
for which, however, was made under 
'‘cash paid out” on clearings in section 
K-2. In order to strike a balance on 
'clearings* cross total items in section 
C and enter at C-10, shown on the speci- 
men sheet as $8,050.63, with which 
amount the teller handling the clearings 
receives “credit.” He is charged at the 
bottom of the down-column 2 with the 
net clearing items delivered to the other 
banks, which amount should agree with 
C-10 and entered at C-ll. 

Items Deposited — Cross-section “D” 
— We have already stated that a 
special drawer should be provided in 
which checks and other items deposited 
are placed until they are taken out dur- 
ing slack periods, listed on the adding 
machine, and the totals entered in their 
proper columns in section D, after which 
the items are placed in the third, or 
bookkeepers' drawer. Cash received on 
deposits is listed in the same manner 
from the deposit tickets, and entry made 
on the sheet at D-9. 

The deposit tickets themselves are 
taken care of in the lower right-hand 
corner. The tickets are listed two or 
three times during the day, and the to- 
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tals entered in the space provided. This 
space as shown on the specimen balance 
sheet is self-explanatory. The final 
result shows the total items and cash 
deposited today and should be entered 
above at D-ll, which is the amount 
with which the tellers are “charged." 
The tellers are credited at D-10 with 
the cross total of all items in section D. 

It will be noticed that D-10 on the 
specimen balance sheet shows the tellers 
credited with $17,103.91, while they are 
charged at D-ll with $17,109.01, or a 
shortage in items deposited at $5.10. 
This variation will be explained later 
when we come to outlining the methods 
used for arriving at a balance on the 
entire day’s work. 

Paid on notes and interest — Cross- 
section “E” — You will note on the 
specimen balance sheet that there has 
been paid on notes and interest with 
"checks on us” three items, $515.00, 
$5.00 and $25.80; that three notes were 
paid with notes (renewals) and that 
$25.00 in cash was received on another 
one. Total notes and interest paid, 
showing actual items received in 
payment $2,920.80. The entry at E-ll 
taken from the journal or general 
ledger entry proves that this section is 
in balance. 

Certificates of deposit (F), collec- 
tions and fees (G) and exchange sold 
and fees (H) are handled in identically 
the same manner. 

However, it is well to remember that 
all counter transactions, exclusive of 
items deposited and those on which cash 
is paid out, should be entered to the 
sheet immediately after the transaction 
has taken place. The items can then 
be placed in the bookkeepers’ drawer. 

Cash paid out — Cross-section “K ” — 
At least until the workings of this 
system have become thoroughly fixed 
in the minds of the tellers it would 
be well to stamp all items cashed with 
a letter “C” or some other symbol, be- 
fore or immediately after the money has 
been passed out. These items are then 
placed in the “cashed items” drawer. 
Two or three times a day during slack 
periods the items are taken from this 
drawer, listed on the adding machine, 



checked back, the totals entered in their 
proper columns on the sheet, and finally 
turned over to the bookkeepers or de- 
posited in the special bookkeepers’ 
drawer. Special comment need be men- 
tioned only in regard to one item in this 
section — one for $40 at K-8 over which 
has been written the word “Ret'd.” 
This item was a check which came to 
us in the morning mail drawn on another 
local bank and sent to them in the 
“clearings.” The check was found to 
be “no good” and was returned to us 
in the afternoon, our teller giving the 
messenger from the other bank $40 in 
cash. Inasmuch as this item was 
charged back to our correspondent bank, 
the proper place to enter the transac- 
tion was at K-8. The cross total of 
this section entered at K-10 shows the 
total cash paid out during the day and 
accounted for, which in this case 
amounts to $3,318.44. This represents 
a credit to the tellers. The tellers are 
charged in down-column 9 with the net 
difference in the cash for the day, which 
difference should be extended to K-ll, 
shown on the specimen balance sheet at 
$3,319.54, for an apparent shortage in 
the cash this night of $1.10. This var- 
iation will be treated later. 

Checks and items returned unpaid — 
Cross-section “L” — After items hare 
been entered on the sheet and turned 
over to the bookkeepers, the latter will 
return items for various reasons. “List” 
totals or items which have been entered 
on the sheet in other sections should 
not be altered in any way, but the 
amounts of the returned items are in- 
serted in the proper down-column in 
section L. The specimen sheet shows 
that three checks were turned back by 
the individual bookkeeper. Two of 
these checks, for $20.65 and $57.35 
respectively, marked N. S. F., had 
been sent to us by a Chicago corre- 
spondent bank. Debit tickets were 
made covering the items, the bookkeeper 
given credit at L-l, and the new debits 
against the Chicago bank entered in the 
miscellaneous cross section at J-8. The 
third item turned back by the individual 
bookkeepers was a city order which 
should not have gone to the bookkeeper 
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in the first place. After the latter was 
given due credit at L-l the amount was 
re-entered in the proper down-column 
at J-4. The same thing holds true with 
the $35 check on us, which had been 
given in error to the clerk handling the 
foreign letters — remittances to our out- 
of-town correspondents. The foreign 
clerk was given credit at L-3 and the 
item was re-entered at J-l. Now the 
question might arise in the mind of a 
person just learning to operate this sys- 
tem, that inasmuch as both the $1.00 and 
$35.00 items were originally deposited, 
why weren’t the entries made in sec- 
tion D (deposited) instead of in sec- 
tion J (miscellaneous) ? Because its 
items had already been entered once in 
section D, and a second entry in the 
same section would of course throw that 
section out of balance. 

A great many country banks have a 
very unbusinesslike and dangerous prac- 
tice of paying money back on deposit 
tickets, generally without taking a re- 
ceipt covering the transaction. For in- 
stance a farmer will bring in a check 
or checks, asking the teller to make out 
the ticket and to give him back an 
amount of cash, which the teller sub- 
tracts from the ticket itself. A few 
wise bankers, after bitter experience, 
stamp a receipt form across the ticket 
which they require the depositor to sign. 
The practice leaves a loophole for petty 
defalcations. More often, however, the 
employee is accused of this unjustly by 
forgetful depositors. However, as the 
practice is so general, we must make 
provision for it in our balance, which 
is shown in the space at L-9. The en- 
tries are made in this column at the 
same time the deposit tickets themselves 
are footed for the sheet. 

Cash account — Bottom of page — 
The cash account shown is so similar 
to those already in use by the ma- 
jority of banks that a detailed descrip- 
tion would be needless here. It is also 
better, particularly when beginning the 
operation of the system, not to use the 
cash account form on the sheet itself, 
but to use your present cash book which 
is apart from the sheet. This sugges- 
tion is made in order to allow a second 



person to make the extensions on the 
sheet for balancing purposes, while the 
teller computes his cash. 



METHODS USED IN BALANCING DAILY 
BALANCE 8Y8TEM 



All items in “deposited items” and 
“cashed items” drawers at the close of 
business should be footed and the totals 
inserted as previously instructed in their 
proper columns in the “D” and “K” 
cross-sections. These are then placed 
in the bookkeepers’ drawer. Some 
banks do not post all “checks on us” 
same day received, and there will, ac- 
cordingly, be a number of these items 
in the bookkeepers’ drawer, as well as 
“clearing checks,” “foreign checks,” 
etc., carried over “in cash” until next 
day. These are footed in the usual way, 
and entered in the cash account, as 
usual, and also on the sheet in cross-sec- 
tion “M.” The “net actual cash, on 
hand today” should be entered at M-9. 

Now, while one teller is counting the 
cash, a second person can make the ex- 
tensions on the sheet, as previously sug- 
gested. He first cross-totals all cross- 
sections, A, B, C, D, etc., entering the 
resultant figures in down-column 10. He 
then should foot all the down-columns, 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., entering the totals thus 
arrived at in the “grand totals” space 
provided immediately above cross-sec- 
tion “L”. Checks and items returned 
and “items carried over” should be sub- 
tracted, which will leave the net amount 
turned over to and charged to the book- 
keepers. The bookkeepers are credited 
in the line immediately below this with 
the journal entries on the same items. 
The figures in these two last lines, 
debits and credits, should of course 
agree, and any variation will show an 
error in that account or department 
where shown. The journal debits 
against the tellers are also extended to 
their proper sections in column 11, which 
figures should of course agree with their 
respective credits in column 10. 

You will notice in this particular 
day’s work on the specimen daily bal- 
ance sheet that the actual cash and the 
journal balance show a variation of 
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$6.20 shortage. Under the old system 
you would begin a “blind-hunt” for 
$6.20. However, a few minutes spent 
in closing up the daily balance sheet has 
“spotted” “$5.10 of the shortage to the 
deposits — D-10 and D-ll — and $1.10 
in the cash — down-column 9 and cross- 
section K/* It will be noted that all 
other accounts, cross-sections and down- 
columns balance. The hunt for a bal- 
ance can then be intelligently confined 
to these two accounts. In this particu- 
lar case, having located the errors of 
the day to definitely known accounts it 
was then a simple matter to trace them 
down quickly. A short check-back on 
the “D” section adding machine lists 
and the deposit tickets revealed a check 
for $23.00 as having been deposited as 
$28.00 — and received and checked by 
the teller as $28.00. Under the old 
lack of system this error would never 
have been found. The other 10-cent 
shortage was found in the footing of a 
deposit ticket. The $1.10 shortage in 
the cash itself was not found, indicating 
that an error had been made by the 
tellers in paying out too much money. 
This might have been $10 or $100. 
Still, under the old system the whole 
force might have spent hours in “blind- 
hunting” through checks, book exten- 
sions and what-not for a difference that 
could not possibly be found, or their 
energies entirely misdirected in the 
search. 

OPERATION BY CENTRAL CONTROL CLERK 

By far the most satisfactory method 
for operating the daily balance system 
is to place the sheet in the hands of a 
separate clerk apart from the tellers, 
who can, however, handle the work in 
conjunction with other duties. This 
central control clerk will in a way be 
in the nature of a pivot at which the 
work of the entire bank centers. Every 
item coming into the bank must pass 
through his hands and be entered on the 
records before it is distributed to the 
bookkeepers. This method will be 
found particularly desirable in the 
larger and more active banks. 

The three drawers, mentioned in the 
previous section where the sheet is 



operated by the tellers, for “items de- 
posited,” "“items cashed” and “book- 
keepers' drawer” are maintained in the 
same manner as outlined. The central 
control clerk, however, adopts certain 
convenient periods during the day for 
taking these items from their respective 
drawers, footing them on the adding* 
machine and making the entries on the 
sheet as previously demonstrated. It 
will be well, however, to provide a 
fourth compartment into which the 
tellers can drop notes, certificates of 
deposit, etc., the entries for which under 
the previous method the tellers would 
immediately make on the sheet. Spe- 
cial slips should in this case be provided 
the tellers to be dropped into this com- 
partment, showing, for example, that 
the two checks aggregating say $100 
to which the slip was attached were re- 
ceived in payment for a certificate of 
deposit, or — using another illustration 
— indicating that $695.09 in cash was 
received by the teller as a clearing set- 
tlement. These slips will be in the 
majority of cases simply the debit or 
credit slips from which entries are ordi- 
narily made to the journal or general 
ledger. 

This method of placing the responsi- 
bility for the handling of the daily bal- 
ance sheet in the hands of one person, 
as stated before, is particularly desir- 
able in larger banks where the tellers 
are unusually active, or where there are 
two or more tellers doing the same 
kind of work in different cages. 

SOME FINAL COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 

It is not to be presumed that your 
bank will find the operations or methods 
of handling this system as outlined in 
this article as being exactly suited to 
your individual requirements. There are 
no two banks in the entire country that 
handle any one banking operation in 
exactly the same manner. As both sys- 
tems outlined are arranged according to 
basic principles rather than according 
to individual fancy, a little sincere 
study will indicate what variations in 
the operations are necessary to meet 
your particular requirements. 

Again, it is to be recognized that many 
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clerks and tellers have so "gotten into 
the rat” of unsystematic methods that 
it will take a week or two for such 
employees to fully grasp the operation 
of any thoroughly systematized plan in 
order to make entries quickly and ac- 
curately. Patience, therefore, is neces- 
sary in many cases. Its operation will 



soon become as automatic ps any, other 
duty^ regularly performed, f and . when 
this has been accomplished ypu* can rest 
in sweet contentment that "blind hunt- 
ing” for mysterious errors will cease to 
be a nightly game, and that undiscov- 
ered differences will be reduced to a 
minimum. 




Reduction of Credit Department Costs 

By R. J. George 



T EN years ago the work of ob- 
taining and dispensing credit 
information was but a small part 
of a bank’s daily activities. Today, 
however, conditions are changed. New 
policies of expansion and competition 
have been introduced, and practically 
all banks now deem it expedient to have 
their credit activities supervised and 
handled by a specially trained staff. 
The work has increased so rapidly that 
the Credit Department of some of the 
larger institutions now composes one 
of the most important branches of the 
organization. This enlargement of 
credit work is accounted for by the fol- 
lowing main causes: 

1 . The growing desire to have on file 
a certain amount of information regard- 
ing each customer. 

2. The practice, under normal condi- 
tions, of soliciting new accounts. A 
systematic new business program pre- 
supposes having on file certain data re- 
garding each prospect in order to de- 
termine the * desirability of an account 
and the method of approach which will 
most likely prove successful. 

3. The development of Credit In- 
quiry Service, which is so commonly 
offered to prospective customers and 
correspondents as an inducement for the 
establishment of a relationship. The 
custom of making investigations and an- 
swering inquiries gratis, although in 
many cases considerable extra expense 



is incurred in so doing, leads to dupli- 
cation of inquiries and tends to encour- 
age excessive use of the privilege. 

4. Competition in the extension of 
credit facilities, necessitating a careful 
checking of each prospective risk by a 
number of banks simultaneously, irre- 
spective of whether accommodation is 
ever availed of. 

5. The development of the open mar- 
ket for acceptances and commercial 
paper. The obligations of the larger 
commercial houses and manufacturers 
are today offered to even the smallest 
institutions, who customarily seek the 
advice of other banks to determine the 
desirability of the paper as an invest- 
ment. 

6. The practice followed by many 
who make inquiries, of seeking both in- 
terested and disinterested opinions, 
realizing that a bank favored with a 
given concern’s account may refrain 
from making unfavorable comment, 
while a disinterested bank might be 
more open and frank in calling atten- 
tion to unattractive features of the 
credit risk. This again leads to dupli- 
cation in the making of inquiries. 

7. The development of the practice 
of rediscounting. All parties discount- 
ing paper, including the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, customarily seek outside 
opinions as to the credit standing of 
names offered to them, and in manjr 
cases it is deemed advisable to consult 
disinterested banks as well as banks o£ 
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account. This is considered a sound 
practice in the interest of maintaining 
a stable credit structure. 

The factors above mentioned are cu- 
mulative in their effect, and under nor- 
mal conditions lead to a continuous 
enlargement of credit department activ- 
ities. The work is of such a special 
nature that a high degree of skill and 
intelligence is necessary to handle it 
properly, with the result that costs are 
mounting rapidly and the prospects are 
for a further increase of expenditures 
in the future, unless economies are in- 
troduced. 

Any reforms which may be looked 
for in the way of reducing the total 
number of credit inquiries made and 
answered are not likely to produce the 
desired results as the service is gratis 
and is founded on a reciprocal basis. 
Nor are banks in general disposed to 
reduce the number of inquiries made in 
their own interest, as the obtaining of 
full information means the reduction of 
credit losses. The only way in which 
credit department costs can be reduced 
would seem to lie in the adoption of 
shorter methods and in the standardiza- 
tion of the letters and forms used. 

SECURING CREDIT INFORMATION BY 
LETTERS 

Many banks and trade houses write 
especially typed inquiry letters in ask- 
ing for information while others use 
printed or multigraphed forms. It is 
to the advantage and convenience of the 
addressee if a simple form be used, and 
the following is suggested as a model: 

HOME NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

April 1, 1990 

The Amsterdam National Bank, 

New Amsterdam, 

New York. 

Dear Sirs: CREDIT INQUIRY 

SUBJECT A B Company 

Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 
New Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Commercial Paper 

REASON FOR 

INQUIRY We have purchased the 

REMARKS paper — $10,000 — 10 days 

option. 

Your close advices will be appreciated and 
we shall be glad to reciprocate at any time. 

Cashier. 



Considerable time is saved in sorting 
and distributing the mail if the re- 
quests for information show on their 
face that they are credit inquiries , and 
the letters can be answered, filed and 
otherwise disposed of more readily. 

The principal criticism of the form 
letters now in use is that many of them 
are too long and complicated in either 
specifying simple points to be covered, 
or in asking unnecessary questions. 
Then again many banks have a number 
of separate forms to cover different 
types of inquiries, such as " ‘commercial 
paper with an endorsement,* * “commer- 
cial paper without an endorsement,*' 
“commercial paper revision,’* “commer- 
cial paper option,** etc., etc., whereas 
a single form letter properly filled in 
could be used for all these purposes. 
Furthermore, the various form letters 
used by banks differ widely; for ex- 
ample the name of the subject may ap- 
pear at the top of the letter in either 
the right or the left hand corner, in 
the body of the letter, or at the bottom, 
while in some cases it is written on an 
attached sheet, all of which adds to the 
confusion in sorting, routing, answer- 
ing, and filing the inquiries. 

In a credit inquiry the following are 
important considerations : 

1. Have the fact that it is an inquiry 
stand out clearly. The fact that a re- 
quest for information is expressed may 
afford the addressee protection in case 
of a suit for libel, in the event an un- 
favorable opinion is rendered. 

2. Always give full name, business, 
and address of head office; if head of- 
fice is merely nominal give principal 
place of business also. In making in- 
quiries on miscellaneous names in large 
cities, and on all names in foreign coun- 
tries, always give street address. The 
name should be written in lower case 
type properly capitalized rather than 
in capitals; thus, Del Monte, or Del- 
monte, not DEL MONTE or DEL- 
MONTE. 

3. The reason for making the in- 
quiry — revision of account, commercial 
paper, inquiry from a trade house or 
a correspondent, whatever the case may 
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be — should be disclosed so that the 
addressee may have an indication of the 
kind of information desired. Thus a 
commercial paper inquiry ordinarily 
presupposes that the inquirer possesses 
a statement of the subject, but if the 
request is prompted by a trade house or 
a foreign correspondent this assumption 
generally would not hold true, and the 
reply should be worded accordingly. 
Furthermore a name may be recom- 
mendable in foreign trade transactions 
but not as a commercial paper risk, so 
that it is desirable in most cases for the 
bank answering the inquiry to know 
the reason behind it. 

4. Any special points to be empha- 
sized should be clearly brought out and 
for this purpose provision is made under 
“Remarks.” 

5. The inquiry letter should be as 
brief as possible in all respects, and in 
view of the willingness with which 
banks serve each other no closing sen- 
tence is necessary, although such as- 
surances as are indicated in the last 
paragraph of the above form are not 
improper. 

6. A separate inquiry sheet should be 
sent to the addressee on each name in- 
quired about for his convenience. 

ANSWERING CREDIT INQUIRIES BY 
LETTER 

In this branch of the work a great 
saving of time and effort could be ef- 
fected through the adoption of a more 
simplified method of framing replies to 
inquiries. There is such a lack of uni- 
formity in the physical make-up and 
general content of credit reports that 
the reading, analysis and filing of the 
information is attended with many 
errors, and the writing of the letters 
consumes much time and effort. Credit 
letters contain facts and opinions but 
many of them are so wordy that their 
meaning is overshadowed with verbiage. 
A plea is here made for simple and 
concise statements, and for condensed 
expressions, free from ambiguity. To 



illustrate, the following examples are 
given: 

Example No. 1. Reply to Commercial Paper 
Inquiry, in Full Sentences. 

THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 

NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

April 9, 1990. 

The Home National Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

We have your inquiry of April first rela- 
tive to the A B Company of this 

city, and in reply will say that this concern 
has carried an account with us since 1916 
which has been conducted in a satisfactory 
manner. For a time the relationship was 
on a non-borrowing basis but in the latter 
part of last year we placed at the com- 
pany’s disposal a substantial line of accom- 
modation on the same endorsement which 
the name carries in the open market. 

As you doubtless know this company is a 
manufacturer of druggists sundries and has 
been established for many years. In the 
course of our past investigations we have 
received information of an entirely favorable 
character. In January of this year we had 
occasion to make inquiries of the company’s 
bankers and learned that they lend it liber- 
ally when called upon to do so, and they 
report that borrowings are infrequent. 
Trade houses consulted at the same time 
advised us that they consider the company 
in good credit for its requirements and that 
discounts are availed of under their usual 
terms. Our informants spoke in favorable 
terms of the management. 

The company’s statements issued from 
time to time reflect progress and the figures 
for December 31, 1919, in our opinion, in- 
dicate a favorable showing. We note that 
good profits were earned and after pay- 
ment of dividends a substantial sum was 
added to the surplus. 

Prior to extending the concern a line of 
credit we frequently purchased the paper 
in the open market as offered through brok- 
ers and considered our money well invested. 
The company is making proper use of its 
credit facilities with us and in view of 
our experience we consider the paper a de- 
sirable investment in the amount you men- 
tion. 

Trusting the foregoing will be of service 
to you, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Cashier. 

(Approximately 300 words) 
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Example No. 2. Reply to Commercial Paper 
Inquiry, Condensed. 

THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 

NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

April 2, 1920. 

The Home National Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

Re: A B Company 

Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 
New York City. 

Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 1920: 
Our Account since 1916; non-borrower 
prior to December 1919. We extend sub- 
stantial line, endorsed. 

Investigation * — January, 1920, favorable; 
other banks lend company liberally; report 
borrowings infrequent. 

Trade houses consider good for require- 
ments; report discounts taken. Management 
well regarded. 

Statements reflect progress. Dec. 31, 1919, 
figures satisfactory; good profits earned; 
substantial addition made to Surplus after 
dividends. 

We have frequently purchased the note 
in the past and consider paper desirable in- 
vestment in amount mentioned. 

Cashier. 

(Approximately 90 words) 

Example , No. Same as Example No. 2. 
Different Order with More Details. 

THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 

NEJV AMSTERDAM, N. V. 

April 2, 1920. 

The Hojne National Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

Re: A B Company 

Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 
New York City. 

Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 1920: 

Old established business. 

Recent Investigation favorable. Banks of 
account extend liberal credit lines; borrow- 
ings infrequent. Trade check requirements; 
discounts taken. Management well regarded. 

Statements show progress. December 31, 
1919, figures show profits $100,000 after 
taxes; dividends $60,000. 

Our Account since 1916. Line — $100,000, 
endorsed. $50,000 now running. Balances 
proportionate. Endorsee claims outside 
means, $100,000. 

We purchase the note and consider paper 
desirable investment amount mentioned. 

Confidential and without responsibility on 
our part. Cashier. 

( A nproximatelv 87 words) 



Example No. 4. Suggested in answer to 
Foreign Inquiry, Condensed. 

THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 

NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

April 2, 1920, 

The Home National Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

Re: John Doe & Co., 

Importers Foodstuffs; 
Exporters Spices, etc., 

4 J ones Street, 

Liverpool, England. 

Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 1920: 

We are informed: — 

Limited Partnership, established 1910. 

Management experienced; ability and 
integrity good. 

Well regarded by bankers. 

Trade extend credit, £100 to £200. 

Estimated Resources in business £10,000. 

Outside means £2,000. 

Cashier. 

(Approximately 50 words) 

In answering credit inquiries the fol- 
lowing should be observed: 

1. The communication should clearly 
disclose the fact that it is a “Reply to 
a Credit Inquiry/ 1 for legal reasons, 
and to facilitate routing, checking, fil- 
ing, etc., in the hands of the addressee. 

2. The date of the inquiry should be 
referred to, and key letters if this is 
requested. 

3. The address of the subject should 
be given, and it is good practice also to 
indicate the business. 

4. The reply should be stripped of 
verbiage, yet cover all essential points. 
Figures rather than words shoull be 
used in expressing dates and values. 

5. A separate reply should be made 
on each name. 

The practice of replying to credit in- 
quiries in condensed language is fol- 
lowed in some quarters, and it could be 
adopted as a general practice to good 
advantage, in the interest of all con- 
cerned. 

The use of an expression disclaiming 
liability, the reference to the name by 
initials only, the order in which the 
facts are given, and other like consid- 
erations, have some bearing on the cost 
of the service, but are matters primarily 
for individual discretion. 
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AKALYSI8 AND COMPILATION OF CREDIT 
INFORMATION 

The suggestions already made to re- 
duce the cost of securing and dispensing 
credit information have a direct bearing 
on the cost of analyzing and compiling 
it Many banks condense the reports 
received from others and have it re- 
typed for the sake of uniformity and 
convenience in after use. It is self- 
evident that whatever is done by parties 
answering inquiries in the way of stat- 
ing facts clearly and concisely minim- 
izes the chance of error creeping in, 
and reduces the cost of this branch of 
the work. 

ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
» 

The work of reproducing the items 
of balance sheets on comparative forms 
could be carried on at a greatly re- 
duced cost if the figures were represent- 
ed in thousands of dollars instead of 
being written out to the last digit. In 
the case of the larger concerns, such 
as the average run of commercial pa- 
per names, a few hundred dollars is a 
negligible amount in the statement 
totals. It is common practice to omit the 
cents and the omission of dollars up to 
one thousand would 4 carry the saving 
still further. Under this plan more 
sets of figures could be entered on one 
form and the comparative statement 
would be more serviceable in this re- 
spect. 

ORAL INVESTIGATIONS 

In general the suggestions for re- 
ducing letter writing costs could be 
applied to reports of credit investigators 
and field men making personal calls. 
Compare for example the following two 
reports of a trade reference: 

Example No. 5. Credit Interview in Full 
Sentences. 

A B Company N. Y. City 

Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 

Home Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
Jones, assistant treasurer: We have been 
selling the subject for many years under 
our regular terms of two per cent, discount 
for cash within ten days, thirty days net. 



The account has run as high as $5,000 and 
the company owes us $1,000 now. Discounts 
are taken in about one-half of the purchases 
while the rest of the bills are paid promptly. 
Our experience has been satisfactory and 
we would be willing to extend credit up to 
$10,000. We have heard nothing derogatory 
of the company or the management. 
(Approximately 86 words) 

Example No. 6. Credit Interview, 
Condensed. 

A B Company N. Y. City 

Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 

Home Manufacturing Company , Mr. 
Jones, assistant treasurer: Selling many 
vears; terms 2 per cent.-10-30. High — 

$5,000. Owes $1,000. Would credit $10,000. 
About half of bills discounted; balance paid 
promptly. Account satisfactory. 
(Approximately 22 words) 

The organization and physical ar- 
rangement of the credit department can 
be worked out with a view to reducing 
costs by giving attention to the follow- 
ing: 

1. The facilities should be conven- 
iently arranged so as to have the work 
progress step by step in the course of 
operation. 

2. Encouragement should be given to 
the making of suggestions which will 
tend to reduce expense and to increase 
efficiency. 

3 . The clerical staff should be kept 
mobile by occasional change of work. 

4. All branches of the work should 
be kept-up-to-date so that each part of 
the organization will be in a position 
to serve the others. 

The expense of mailing and the 
cost of envelopes can be greatly* re- 
duced by assembling all outgoing credit 
inquiries and replies, and consolidating 
those going to the same addressee under 
one cover. A saving in stenographic 
work can be effected through the use 
of transparent envelopes in mailing out 
inquiries if not for letters of reply. 
Through the use of these envelopes the 
danger of misdirection of mail due to 
erroneous enclosing could be eliminated. 

All banks must face the problem of 
reducing the cost of operation in the 
coming period of reconstruction. Noth- 
ing should be done to lower the stan- 
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dard of the credit service rendered as 
thoroughness in the checking of credit 
risks is essential in the interest of 
minimizing losses. Credit department 
costs can be reduced, however, and the 



quality of the service improved, through 
the adoption of simplified methods and 
the co-operation of banks and trade 
houses to this end will result in a mutual 
saving to all concerned. 



The Progressive Discount Rate System 

Its Application in the Tenth Federal Reserve District 

By Samuel Sosland 



A S three of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks have adopted 
^ the progressive discount rate 
system authorized by the Phelan amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act last 
April, hundreds of bankers are doubt- 
less wondering about its possibilities. 
Does it mean new burdens ? Or, does it 
promote sound banking and sound busi- 
ness? These and other questions are 
frequently asked about the operations 
of the system, which is now in effect in 
the Kansas City, Dallas and St. Louis 
Federal Reserve districts. The At- 
lanta district employed it for a time, 
but returned to flat rates last Novem- 
ber. 

Of the Federal Reserve districts 
which employ the progressive discount 
rate system, Kansas City is the pioneer. 
The Kansas City bank proposed this 
system as early as 1918. This was re- 
cently revealed in the annual report of 
the Kansas City bank for 1920. The 
plan was held in abeyance, while the 
discounts of the Kansas City Bank, as 
well as of Federal Reserve Banks 
throughout the country, continued to 
expand. Finally, the Federal Reserve 
Board recommended to Congress the 
adoption of the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act authorizing Reserve 
banks to establish rates of discount 
which “may be graduated or progressed 
on the basis of the amount of the ad- 
vances and discount accommodations ex- 
tended by the Federal Reserve Bank to 



the borrowing bank.” Congress passed 
this amendment April IS, 1920, and the 
progressive system was inaugurated in 
the Kansas City district April 19, 1920. 

As the pioneer the Kansas City Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is naturally the cen- 
ter of interest among bankers seeking 
light on the practical workings of that 
system. 

THEORY OF THE 8Y8TEM 

The progressive discount rate system 
was constructed by the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank on the theory 
that each member is entitled to a nor- 
mal rate of discount up to the limit of 
the note-issuing power it contributes to 
the institution. It assumed that in ob- 
taining loans in excess of that amount 
a member bank absorbed the note-issu- 
ing power created by other members 
and that such excessive borrowing 
should be made to pay a penalty in the 
form of progressive rates. 

On this theory the bank determines 
the basic line, or the amount of credit 
allowed each member at its normal 
rate, by deducting thirty-five per cent, 
from the member's reserve deposits to 
cover the gold reserves it is required to 
keep against its deposits. To this sum 
it adds the amount of capital paid in 
bv the member. As the Federal Reserve 
Bank must maintain a minimum of forty 
per cent, in reserve against its note 
issue, the member's reserve deposits 
plus its paid-in capital are multiplied 
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250 per cent.; or two and one-half 
times, to determine the basic line of 
credit. While this is accurate in theory, 
the basic line thus allowed is liberal 
in practice, for, as Governor J. Z. 
Miller, Jr., of the institution has ex- 
plained, float, real estate, and other in- 
vestments not eligible for deposit as col- 
lateral to secure Federal Reserve notes 
reduce the actual lending power of the 
bank from fifteen to twenty per cent, of 
the amount derived in computing the 
basic line of each member. But it is 
theoretically an ideal plan for comput- 
ing the basic line of credit. It places 
each member on the foundation it cre- 
ates at the central bank in obtaining 
credit. 

HOW THE PROGRESSIVE RATE IS APPLIED 

Announcing that the normal rate 
would be six per cent., which it still 
maintains, the bank fixed the progress- 
ive or graduated rate at one-half of one 
per cent, for every increase of twenty- 
five per cent., or fraction thereof, in the 
borrowing by each member. Thus a 
member with a basic line of $1,000,000 
at six per cent, must pay six and one- 
half per cent, for $250,000 of loans 
in excess of that amount, seven per 
cent, for the next $250,000 of discounts 
and seven and one-half per cent, for the 
borrowings between $1,500,001 to 
$1,750,000. The rate rises one-half of 
one per cent, for every further increase 
of twenty-five per cent, over the basic 
line. 

Exceptions must be noted in comput- 
ing the progressive rates under the 
Kansas City system. When the plan 
was adopted it was provided that, while 
the loans secured by Government war 
paper owned by members on April 1, 
1920, would be included in the credit 
structures of the members, such dis- 
counts would continue to be made at 
the established rates. A little later the 
bank excluded such borrowing in de- 
termining the credit structures of mem- 
bers and also modified its original plan 
by continuing to count loans against 
other war paper in the credit structures 
of its members, but charging only the 



established rate of discount on this class 
of discounts. While these modifications 
interfered with the theoretical operation 
of the lending and note-issuing power of 
the bank, they were deemed advisable 
in view of the fact that member banks 
were carrying war paper largely for 
patriotic reasons. It is interesting to 
note that the special treatment accorded 
war paper made the borrowing of Gov- 
ernment bonds and Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness to be used for redis- 
counting purposes popular with many 
member banks. Their customers in a 
majority of instances loaned the war 
paper to the banks. 

In making discounts under the pro- 
gressive rates, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City charges the rates 
applicable in accordance with the credit 
structure and loans of the borrowing 
bank at the time the paper is presented. 
However, it does not necessarily follow 
that the rate then paid is the actual cost 
of the loan or loans to the member. 
Elaborate daily analyses of the loans 
and reserves of all members are made, 
with resultant credits or debits to con- 
form with the actual position of each 
bank. Suppose, for example, a member 
bank finds it necessary to discount a 
loan at a time when its borrowings have 
reached a point putting it in the 8 % per 
cent, column in rates. This rate is 
charged, but if the bank immediately 
improves its reserve balance, thereby 
raising its basic line of credit, and if it 
also retires other borrowings, it auto- 
matically brings about a decline in the 
cost of its discounts. Thus there is in- 
centive every day for each member bor- 
rowing its basic line and paying a pro- 
gressive rate to improve its position at 
the central institution. A novel out- 
come of this phase of the progressive 
system is to be found in the development 
of trading between banks for credits at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Members 
with surplus reserves often find it profit- 
able to sell credits to banks not so com- 
fortably situated, the latter paying for 
the reserves because such transactions 
enable them to pare down their maxi- 
mum progressive rates. Such trading 
speaks well for the progressive system 
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in that it emphasizes one of its con- 
tributions toward inducing banks to 
maintain adequate reserves. 

INFLUENCE IN CONSERVING AND REGU- 
LATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS 

Perhaps it is yet too early to pass 
judgment on every phase of this system, 
but it is already clear that its influence 
in conserving and regulating the dis- 
tribution of the credit resources pos- 
sessed by Federal Reserve banks is 
beneficial. It exerts a powerful psycho- 
logic deterrent against credit expansion 
without creating burdensome average 
discount rates. The progressive system 
has meant, according to reports of mem- 
ber banks in the Tenth District, charges 
on a few small loans to over-extended 
country banks at a rate as high as 
twenty per cent, and up to twelve or 
thirteen per cent, for a few of the larger 
institutions. However, even with these 
rather startling charges on some paper, 
the actual records of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, as pre- 
sented in detail in its annual report, 
show that the average cost of discounts 
from April 19, 1920, to December 31. 
1920, was only 6.61 per cent, to member 
banks on commercial and agricultural 
paper. This average compares with the 
7 per cent, flat rate charged by the 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Boston Federal Reserve Banks. 

On the daily average commercial and 
agricultural paper discounts of the Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank under 
the progressive system up to the close of 
1920, amounting to $88,004,702.15, 
member banks paid in interest $4,096,- 
925.30, or 6.61 per cent. Had the seven 
per cent flat rate been employed instead, 
the cost to the members would have been 
$4,337,546.94. The difference is $240,- 
621.63. Until last September the Kan- 
sas City Bank, with the progressive sys- 
tem in effect, maintained a discount rate 
on government paper which was one- 
half of one per cent, less than the rate 
of the Federal Reserve Banks which re- 
sorted, to the flat .charge of seven per 
cent, on commercial and agricultural 
paper as a means of checking further 



expansion in credit. This reduced the 
cost of war paper discounts by $85,- 
283.15 to the members in the Kansas 
City district. Governor Miller there- 
fore reports for 1920 that the members 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City paid $325,904.78 less for loans 
under the progressive system than the 
cost under the flat seven per cent, dis- 
count plan. 

UNDUE CREDIT EXPANSION DISCOURAGED 



Notwithstanding the lower average 
cost of discounts at Kansas City under 
the progressive plan, students of bank- 
ing who watched the trying days of 
1920 in American money markets will 
quite generally agree that the districts 
which enforced the progressive rates 
appeared to feel the greatest pressure 
to reduce loans and to discourage ex- 
pansion in credit. This apparent 
anomaly is best explained by citing the 
example of a member bank. 

A borrower comes into a member 
bank in the Tenth district for a loan. 
The officer to whom the borrower ap- 
plies knows that his bank is well 
loaned up, but desires to accommodate 
his customer. 

"How do -we stand at the Federal 
Reserve?" the banker asks an assistant 
whose duty it is to handle the bank’s 
transactions with the central institu- 
tion. I have heard such questions. 

"We have used up our basic line and 
are now borrowing 100 per cent, in ex- 
cess, paying eight per cent, for new 
discounts," the assistant replies. "If 
we borrow more, it will cost 8*A per 
cent." 

If the banker in question stops to 
compute the cost of all of his discounts 
under the progressive system even with 
the eight per cent, maximum, he will 
find that he is paying an average around 
6% per cent, on commercial and agri 1 
cultural paper. But the nearness of the 
8l/ ? P 61, cent, rate deters him from ex : 
tending further credit more than 
would a flat seven per cent, charge. It 
is here that psychology enters as a fac- 
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tor under the progressive discount rate 
system. 

REDISCOUNTING DECENTRALIZED 

A point about the system which de- 
mands the consideration of every 
banker is its influence in decentralizing 
rediscounting. When the system became 
effective in the Tenth district, eleven 
member banks in Kansas City had bor- 
rowed 43.2 per cent, of all the loans of 
their parent Federal Reserve institu- 
tion, while eight members at Omaha, the 
second largest market in the district, 
had twenty-two per cent, of the total 
loans. The aggregate of loans of the 
parent bank was then almost $120,000,- 
000, or $10,000,000 in excess of its own 
lending power. Thus nineteen out of a 
total of 1,056 member banks were using 
65.2 per cent, of the loans of the central 
institution. Other borrowing banks 
numbered only 386, while 649 members 
were not using the discount privilege — 
at least not directly. At the close of 
1920 thirteen members in Kansas City 
paying the progressive rate were bor- 
rowing only twenty-nine per cent, and 
seven members in Omaha paying the 
progressive rate were borrowing only 
ten per cent, of the total loans. Be- 
sides, the close of the year found 352 
of the members which had not previ- 
ously borrowed occupying places in the 
list of .borrowing banks. It is stated 
that more than half of the 352 members 
which became borrowers had never be- 
fore made use of the discount privilege 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

What happened? The Kansas City 
district, as is well known, is a territory 
of numerous small banks. It appears 
that for a long time many of these small 
banks preferred to borrow from their 
Kansas City, Omaha, Wichita and other 
reserve city correspondents rather than 
attempt to comply with the require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
discounting paper. This business was 
readilv accepted by the larger banks, 
but when the progressive system with 
its basic lines of credit was put into 
effect, they suddenly found it desirable 
to advise the country banks to resort to 



more direct discounting with the central 
bank. The wider distribution of the 
discounts thus accomplished is, as 
claimed, healthier for the banking situa- 
tion of the Tenth district. 

It is obvious from the fact that the 
average discount rate for the year on 
commercial and live stock paper was 
6.61 per cent, that many loans of the 
institution were in excess of the basic 
line of the borrowing banks. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
in April, 1920, the first month of the 
progressive system, 171 members bor- 
rowed in excess of their basic line of 
credit. This number increased from 
month to month until 399 were borrow- 
ing in excess of the basic line. In No- 
vember 389 members paid more than 
the normal rate for some paper, while 
in December 399 members borrowed in 
excess of the basic line. Normal mar- 
kets probably would have brought re- 
verse changes. The number of mem- 
bers borrowing withip the basic line 
was 236 in the first month. This num- 
ber increased gradually to 324 bor- 
rowers. This class borrowing within 
the basic line used a daily average of 
$16,808,955 to $25,268,230 less credit 
each month between April and Decem- 
ber than they could have obtained at 
the normal six per cent. rate. When 
the progressive system started the 649 
members listed as non-borrowers had a 
combined basic line of credit amounting 
to $48,898,935. This number gradu- 
ally decreased under the influence of the 
progressive system to the last month of 
1920, which showed only 364 non-bor- 
rowers entitled to $31,543,023 of credit 
at the basic line. 

The computations of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank show that the members bor- 
rowing less than their basic line and 
those which engaged in no discount op- 
erations with it left unused so far as 
they are concerned an average daily 
credit of $60,028,503. Still, the drain 
on the credit resources of the bank from 
other members was so great that it was 
forced to borrow as much as $48,000,- 
000 last November from other Federal 
Reserve Banks to maintain its legal 
minimum reserves. The Kansas City 
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Federal Reserve Bank’s loans at that 
time were about $165,000,000, and its 
legal reserves would have been hardly 
eighteen per cent, had it not found it 
possible to resort to outside borrowings. 

A8 A SPUR TO BU8INE8S ACTIVITY 

When the progressive system was in- 
augurated, the Kansas City district was 
laboring under a serious shortage of 
cars for moving its crops and liquidat- 
ing loans. Many members severely 
criticised their Federal Reserve Bank 
for putting the progressive system into 
effect at what they termed such an in- 
opportune time. The progressive sys- 
tem, however, spurred bankers and 
their customers to exert themselves to 
obtain more cars for moving crops and 
resulted in the sale of large quantities 
of grain and live stock at prices far 
higher than those which now prevail, 
for the world collapse in commodity 
markets came a few months later. The 
system restricted to a degree the mak- 



ing of beef on grass and checked cattle 
feeding later in the year, but those who 
were prevented from embarking in these 
activities were saved the disheartening 
experience of taking extraordinary 
losses as a result of the drop in prices 
which followed the reduced demand for 
beef and other meats. It is unfortunate 
for the Kansas City district that the 
stringency in money forced many breed- 
ing cattle to markets, but the blame for 
this rests largely against the conditions 
created by the inflation of recent years 
and not against the progressive system. 
Farmers and stockmen who journeyed 
without avail to Washington to protest 
the credit situation confronting them 
under the progressive system can now 
only feel regretful over their failure to 
heed the message the system carried. 
Besides, member banks are realizing 
more and more that the system has 
functioned in a constructive manner 
even under abnormal economic condi- 
tions. 



m 



rpHE machinery of Wall Street has made it possible for everyone, 

from the financial magnate to the humblest bricklayer, to participate 
in the earnings and equities of our large enterprises. It is due to this 
gigantic partnership of the American public that the rapid development 
of our industries has been made possible. If the United States is the 
largest diversified producer, manufacturer, and distributor of all com- 
modities, merchandise and materials in the world, the American public 
has been the largest single factor in bringing such an enviable condition 
about — and were it not for Wall Street and its many ramifications in 
making this desirable public participation possible, we would undoubted- 
ly be many years behind in the progress of the economic world. 

Address of Sol Mexler, of J. S. Bache & Co., New York, before 
convention of American Bankers* Association, at Washington. 
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IMPORTANT essentials in the ser- 
A vice offered by the modem bank 
are quality and comprehensiveness. 

We have maintained the first 
through our existence of more than 
a century. The second is secured 
through our foreign, trust and in- 
vestment services, which supplement 
our regular commercial banking 
functions. 

Established 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 

Capital, Svphu aid Profits Deposits, December 29, 1920 

$25,000,000 $224,000,000 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 

Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 

Subscribed Capital £ 2,965,000 

With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 

Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,215,000 



HEAD OFFICE 



PRETORIA 



General Manager : E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 

Aesietant General Managere, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. 8WART (pro) 

LONDON OFFICES t-CIrcu* Place, London Wall, E. C. 

IN St. Mwlthio’s Lane, E. C. 

25 Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 

LONDON BANKERS : Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 



List of Branches 
and Sub- branches 

Cape of Good Hope 158 

South-West Protector- 
ate 9 

NataL 71 

Orange Free State 79 

Basntoland 1 

Transvaal 157 

Swaziland 4 

Rhodesia . 9 

Portuguese East Africa.. 10 

Nyasaland 4 

Tanganyika Territory. .. 4 

Kenia 5 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 

St. Helena 

Also Branches at Antwerp, 
Belgium, Bombay, India 




Over 

500 

Brancbes 
in South 
Africa 



Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on aD Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 

NEW YORK OFFICE : 10 Wall Street, New York City, U. S. A. 

R. E. 8AUNDER8, Agent 

Oflera to American Banks and Bankers its "nperior facilities for the extension of trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Check Drawn to Order of Two 
Persons Should Not be Paid 
on Indorsement of One 

Crahe v. Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 129 N. E. 
Rep. 120. 

W HERE a check is drawn pay- 
able to the order of two per- 
sons jointly, the bank, on 
which check is drawn, should not pay 
it except upon the indorsement of both 
of the payees, unless it actually knows 
that one of them has authority to in- 
dorse for the other. If it pays the 
check on the indorsement of one of the 
payees, it may subsequently be held 
liable to the other, in the event of his 
sustaining a loss as a result of the pay- 
ment of the check. 

In this case, the plaintiff had obtained 
judgment against a street railroad com- 
pany. The company delivered to the 
plaintiff’s attorney a check for $761.85, 
payable to the order of the plaintiff and 
the attorney jointly. This check was 
drawn on the defendant bank. It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff had signed a 
receipt and satisfaction piece without 
knowing what these papers contained. 
The papers so signed were delivered 
to the railroad company by the attorney 
at the time when he received the check. 
The plaintiff had not authorized the 
attorney to indorse the check for her. 
Nevertheless, he had indorsed her name 
on the check, told her that the check 
was for another amount, and appropi- 
ated most of the proceeds. It was held 
that the bank was liable to the plaintiff 
for the amount of her interest in the 
proceeds of the check, which had been 
wrongfully retained by the attorney. 

OPINION 

Action by Olga A. Crahe against the 
Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank. A 
judgment for defendant was affirmed by 
the Appellate Court, and on a certifi- 



cate of importance plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed and rendered. 

Adams, Childs, Bobb & Wescott, of 
Chicago (F. M. Hartman and Dwight 
S. Bobb, both of Chicago, of counsel), 
for appellee. 

Thompson, J. — In 1915, appellant 
Olga A. Crahe, obtained a judgment 
against the Chicago Surface Lines for 
$1,000. Her attorney in this litigation 
was J. Marion Miller. He settled the 
judgment for $750 and costs and took 
in payment of the same a check for 
$761.85. The check named the client 
and her attorney as joint payees in the 
following language: 

“Pay to the order of Olga A. Crahe, 
judgment creditor, and order of J. Ma- 
rion Miller, attorney for judgment 
creditor.” 

Appellant signed a receipt dated 
June 5, 1915, showing receipt of 

$761.85 in full settlement of this judg- 
ment, and also signed an undated satis- 
faction piece. These documents were 
delivered to the Chicago Surface Lines 
by Miller June 7, 1915, when he ob- 
tained the check. June 9, 1915, Miller 
indorsed the check as follows : 

“Olga A. Grahe, Judgment Creditor, 
J. Marion Miller, Attorney for Judg- 
ment Creditor, J. M. Miller.” 

— and presented the check to the Ft. 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago 
for payment. The check was paid and 
the proceeds deposited in said bank to 
Miller’s credit. In due course appellee 
the Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 
drawee of the check, paid it. Appel- 
lant, contending that the indorsement of 
her name was a forgery, brought an 
action of tort against appellee in the 
municipal court of Chicago for $461.85, 
the amount claimed to have been wrong- 
fully appropriated hv Miller. A trial 
was had without a jury and judgment 
was entered in favor of appellee. This 
judgment was affirmed by the Appel- 
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late Court for the First District, and 
upon a certificate of importance granted 
by that court this further appeal is 
prosecuted. 

The principal question presented for 
our consideration is whether an attor- 
ney employed to prosecute a suit to 
judgment has authority to indorse a 
check payable to the order of his client, 
received in satisfaction of the judgment. 
The precise question here presented is 
a new question in this court and seems 
to be one that has had little attention 
in courts of other jurisdictions. Sec- 
tion 41 of our Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides: 

“Where an instrument is payable to 
the order of two or more payees or in- 
dorsees who are not partners, all must 
indorse unless the one indorsing ha' 
authority to indorse for the others/' 
Hurd's Stat. 1917, p. 2004. 

In Ryhiner v. Feickert, 92 111. 805, 
34 Am. Rep. 180, we held that the pos- 
session of a negotiable instrument by 
one of two joint payees is not evidence 
that the payees are partners, but is sim- 
ply prima facie evidence of the title 
disclosed upon the face of the instru- 
ment, and that one joint payee cannot 
bind the other by his indorsement with- 
out the consent of his co-payee. In 
First Nat. Bank of Chicago v. Pease, 
168 111. 40, 48 N. E. 160, we held that 
after a check had been delivered to th^ 
payee it was the property of the payee, 
and that a bank which paid the cher' 
on a forged indorsement would be liable 
to the payee for the funds so wrong- 
fully paid out. 

It is immaterial whether Miller had 
an interest in the funds represented by 
the check in this case, because the right 
to commissions or fees from a fund does 
not constitute a joint ownership in the 
fund collected unless the terms of the 
contract which creates the agency ex- 
pressly provide that the agent collect- 
ing the fund has the right to retain 
from the particular fund his commis- 
sion or fees. People v. O'Farrell, 247 
111. 44, 93 N. E. 136. Even if the con- 
tract of employment gave the agent 
authority to retain his commissions or 



fees, this authority would not amount 
to an authority to indorse negotiable 
paper. Jackson Paper Manf. Co. v. 
Commercial Nat. Bank, 199 111. 151, 65 
N. E. 136, 59 L. R. A. 657, 93 Am. 
St. Rep. 113. In the case last cited 
there is a full discussion of the subject 
of an agent’s authority to indorse com- 
mercial paper, and the opinion contains 
a comprehensive review of the authori- 
ties on the subject. It is there held 
that— 

“The power of an agent to bind the 
principal by the making or indorsing 
of negotiable paper can only be charged 
against the principal by necessary im- 
plication, where the duties to be per- 
formed cannot be discharged without 
the exercise of such a power, or where 
the power is a manifestly necessary 
and customary incident of the character 
bestowed upon the agent, and where 
the power is practically indispensable 
to. accomplish the object in view.” 

The Court of Appeals of New York, 
in Porges v. United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., 203 N. Y. 181, 96 N. E. 
424, fully discusses the same subject 
and lays down the same rule. In Mc- 
Clintock v. Heiberg, 168 111. 384, 48 
N. E. 145, this court discusses at con- 
siderable length the implied authority 
of an attorney, and among other things 
says that an attorney has no “power to 
assign or sell a claim or judgment of 
his client without special authority/* 
In Brown v. People's Nat. Bank, 170 
Mich. 416, 136 N. W. 506, 40 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 657, an attorney indorsed and 
cashed a draft payable to the order of 
his client, and in holding the bank liable 
for the funds so wrongfully paid out 
the Supreme Court of Michigan says: 

“So far as the record discloses, both 
parties to this suit were innocent of in- 
tentional wrong and honest in this mat- 
ter; and both had misplaced confidence 
in Campbell. Plaintiff had employed 
and trusted him as her attorney. He 
was then an attorney in fair standing 
and a customer of the bank. When he 
presented to his bank the draft, fair on 
its face, apparently indorsed by the 
payee and indorsed by himself, the bank 
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Modern Business Methods 
Need of Agriculture 

The maimer in which manufacturing 
plants in large centers have developed 
plans and means enabling them to 
produce profitably and economically 
should be an inspiration to the farmer. 

Every square foot of 
factory space is made 
to produce and show 
a profit , through the in- 
stallation of advanced 
types of modern ma- 
chinery. 

How simple is the 
Farmer’s power prob- 
lem in comparison. 

Expert engineering 
minds have evolved in 
the Wallis — America’s 
Foremost Tractor and 
International Cham- 



What Wallis really 
means to the farmer is 
more acres per how 
and, consequently, 

J. I. Case Plow Works Company 

Dept. A863, Racine, Wisconsin 

Wallis 

▼ i-more acres per hour 

NOTICE: JVe Tint the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the 1. /. CASE PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Ractne, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product 
of any other company with **/• /• CASE n as part of 
Us corporate name. 



pion — a power plant of 
proved dependability 
just suited to the farm- 
er’s needs and ready to 
begin work immediate- 
ly upon delivery on 
the farm. 



more production per 
man-helper. 

Not only do actual 
Wallis owners testify 
to its economic op- 
eration, but a board of 
distinguished and im- 

J iartial engineers, 
amiliar with the best, 
awarded the Wallis the 
gold medal of the Roy al 
Agricultural Society of 
England and first prize 
in the three-bottom 
class. 

As a banker you ap- 
preciate agriculture’s 
need of modem busi- 
ness methods. We will 
be very glad to show 
you why the Wallis 
Tractor is the direct 
way to greater pro- 
duction and economic 
farming. 
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naturally cashed it without question on 
the strength of his indorsement and 
their acquaintance with him. As her at- 
torney, he had no authority to indorse 
her name. . . . The power to in- 

dorse checks or bills must be expressly 
conferred, and his employment to col- 
lect her claim conferred no authority 
to indorse a check or draft received in 
payment of the claim, but made payable 
to her. Chatham Nat. Bank v. Hoch- 
stadter, 11 Daly (N. Y.) 343. The in- 
dorsement was an ingenious forgery, 
and conferred upon the bank no right to 
collect the money it represented, and 
no protection in cashing it for him. It 
was her draft, and could only be legally 
paid on her indorsement. The fact that 
Campbell was her attorney and had it 
in his possession made no difference.” 

We think the reasoning of this de- 
cision is sound, and we concur in the 
conclusion reached. Appellee relies on 
the decision in National Bank of the 
Republic v. Old Town Bank of Balti- 
more, 112 Fed. 726, 50 C. C. A. 443; 
but the facts in that case are essentially 
different from the facts in the case at 
bar. 

It is contended further by appellee 
that appellant is estopped from recov- 
ering from it because she acted negli- 
gently in her transactions with Miller. 
According to the testimony of appel- 
lant, Miller represented to her that he 
could get only $300, and on his repre- 
sentations and advice she agreed to set- 
tle for that amount. He paid her $212 
and represented to her that he would 
need the remainder of the $300 to pay 
costs and witness fees. She acknowl- 
edges that the signatures to the receipt 
and the satisfaction piece appear to be 
her signatures, but she denies having 
signed either of the instruments with 
any knowledge of their contents. Ap- 
pellant was negligent in her transac- 
tions with her attorney ; but that, alone, 
cannot estop her from recovering from 
appellee. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to show that appellant was under 
any legal duty, on account of her rela- 
tions with appellee, to exercise ordinary 
care for appellee’s safety in dealing 



with this check, and where there is no 
legal duty to exercise care there is no 
negligence in law. Wizard Oil Co. r. 
United States Express Co., 265 111. 156, 
106 N. E. 623. In Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. v. Eldridge, 171 Mass. 
516, 51 N. E. 9, 41 L. R. A. 617, 68 
Am. St. Rep. 446, it is said: 

“The doctrine of contributory neg- 
ligence as a defense to actions of tort 
is now of most frequent application, but 
we have been referred to no instance in 
which it has been held applicable to 
actions upon commercial paper, or even 
when the holder of such paper sues in 
tort for its conversion one who has in- 
nocently taken it upon a forged indorse- 
ment. Nothing could more completely 
unsettle commercial dealings than to ex- 
tend that doctrine to suits brought by 
holders of negotiable paper against 
other parties thereto. . . . We are 

of opinion that the holder of an unin- 
dorsed check, payable to his own order, 
is under no legal obligation to the 
drawer to exercise care as to how the 
check shall be kept, or to whom he shall 
commit its custody, or to see to it that 
the check shall not be put in circulation 
by the forgery of his indorsement, so 
long as he acts honestly without collu- 
sion. . . He is under no legal ob- 

ligation, either to the drawer of the 
check or to the public, to see to it that 
the check is not put in circulation with 
a forged indorsement.” 

See also, 5 R. C. L. 567. 

To the same effect is the decision in 
People v. Bank of North America, 75 
N. Y. 547, where it is said: 

“It certainly is not a general rule of 
law that a person can be deprived of 
his property by unauthorized transfer 
thereof, simply because he has not ex- 
ercised ordinary care to prevent such 
transfer. I may carelessly intrust a 
dishonest person with my personal 
property, and thus put it in his power 
to sell it ; and yet it has been held that, 
in such case, my carelessness will not 
deprive me of the right to reclaim my 
property, the person thus intrusted 
having neither the real nor apparent 
power to sell it. I may place my un- 
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indorsed bills in the hands of an agent 
and thus place it in his power to forge 
an indorsement; and yet the indorse- 
ment would not bind me. The principle 
that when one of two persons, equally 
innocent, must suffer a loss by the act 
of a third person, he shall bear the loss 
who placed it in the power of such 
third person to perpetrate the act, 
does not apply to such cases. Where 
it is said in the books that one is es- 
topped by his negligence as to the acts 
of another, who has assumed to act for 
him, or to deal in his property, the neg- 
ligence meant is that of permitting such 
other person to clothe himself or to be 
clothed with apparent authority to act, 
and then the person who has been in- 
duced to rely and act upon the appear- 
ances can invoke the estoppel.” 

There was nothing in appellant's 
conduct to suggest that she authorized 
Miller to indorse her checks, and we 
see no reason for applying the doctrine 
of estoppel. 

There is no controversy regarding 
the facts in this case, and, since ap- 
pellee did not demand a jury trial at the 
time it entered its appearance, nothing 
remains to be done, as we view the law 
in this case, except to enter judgment 
for appellant for $461.85, and interest 
at 5 per cent, on the same from June 9, 
1915. 

The judgments of the Appellate 
Court and of the municipal court are 
reversed, and judgment is entered here 
against the Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank, a corporation, appellee, for 
$588.86 in favor of Olga A. Crahe, 
appellant. Costs in all courts will be 
taxed against appellee. 

Reversed, with judgment here. 



• 

Computation of Amount Due 
on Notes Payable in France 

Revillon v. Demme, New York Supreme 
Court, 185 New York Supp. 443. 

The declining rate of exchange be- 
tween this and other countries has been 
responsible for presenting to the courts 
a number- of novel legal problems. 



In this case, a question was presented 
as to which of several rates of exchange, 
prevailing on different dates, should be 
used in ascertaining the amount due in 
this country on notes payable in francs. 

The notes in question were executed 
and delivered in France. They called 
for the payment of the aggregate sum 
of 225,000 francs. The notes were 
dated May 4, 1915, and by their terms 
were payable in France on August 4, 
1915. 

An action on the notes was brought 
in the State of New York, May 21, 
1920. The plaintiff's right to recover 
on the notes was not disputed. The 
only question presented was as to which 
of the following four rates of exchange 
should be used in computing the amount 
due: (1) the par rate of exchange; or 
(2) the rate of exchange at the maturity 
of the notes, namely, August 4, 1915; 
or (3) the rate of exchange at the date 
of the commencement of the action, 
namely, May 21, 1920; or (4) the rate 
of exchange at the date of trial and 
entry of the judgment. 

The court decided that the proper 
rate to use, was the one which was in 
effect on the day when the action was 
commenced. 



OPINION 

Action by Theodore Revillon against 
Rod A. Demme, tried without a jury 
under stipulation of the parties. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff. 

SCUDDER, J . — By the stipulation 
under which this case is heard, defend- 
ant admits the second cause of action 
alleged in the complaint, and the sole 
issue to be determined by the court is 
the correct amount of the judgment. 

On May 4, 1915, in Paris, France, 
plaintiff and defendant entered into a 
written agreement for the sale and pur- 
chase of certain shares of stock of a 
French corporation. At the time of the 
making of the agreement, plaintiff de- 
livered to defendant 500 shares at the 
agreed price of 225,000 francs, and for 
this amount defendant delivered to 
plaintiff five notes, due August 4, 19 15. 

These notes were not paid at ma- 
turity, and the admitted second cause 
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of action alleged in the complaint is 
upon them. Except as to amount, all 
of the notes read alike. The following 
is the translation of one of them: 

“Paris, the fourth of May, 1915. 
B. P. F. 50,000. On August fourth, 
nineteen fifteen, I shall pay against this 
note to Mr. Theodore Revillon, living in 
Paris, Thiers street No. 4, the sum of 
fifty thousand francs in settlement of 
account. Note of fifty thousand francs. 
Rod A. Demme. Paris, 11 Avenue de 
l’Opera.” [Tax Stamp.] 

By the stipulation the question sub- 
mitted to the court is whether the law 
of this state requires the amount of the 
judgment in dollars to be computed (1) 
at the par rate of exchange; or (2) at 
the rate of exchange at the maturity 
of the notes, namely, August 4, 1915 ; or 
(8) at the rate of exchange at the date 
of the commencement of the action, 
namely, May 21, 1920; or (4) at the 
rate of exchange at the date of trial and 
entry of the judgment, which by the 
stipulation shall be taken to be as No- 
vember 16, 1920. 

It is further stipulated that, for the 
purpose of decision and determination, 
the par rate of exchange of the franc 
shall be taken to be 5.18 francs per 
dollar — that is, 19.3 cents per franc — 
and that the rate of exchange on the 
several dates mentioned shall be taken 
to be as follows: On August 4, 1915, 

5.55 francs per dollar, that is, 18 cents 
per franc; on May 21, 1920, 13.84 
francs per dollar, that is, 7.22 cents per 
franc; and on November 18, 1920, 17.10 
francs per dollar, that is, 5.84 cents per 
franc. 

This case is not complicated by the 
fact that the parties, at the time when 
the contract and notes were made, were 
residents of different countries, and 
there is no room for controversy as to 
where the contract was made or where 
it was to be performed and the money 
paid. Both parties to the contract re- 
sided in France, and the notes were 
given for the purchase price of the 
shares of a French corporation, and 
were made payable in France in the cur- 
cent money of that country. The facts 



of the case furnish no occasion for dis- 
cussion of conflict of laws, or the laws 
governing bills of exchange, or the laws 
or customs of merchants. The case pre- 
sented is that of a common debt con- 
tracted and payable in France. It 
seems to me that the rule as to the 
measure of damages which should be 
applied in such case is: Pay the cred- 
itor the exact sum which he ought to 
have received in France. 

The application of this rule to the 
present case requires the court to render 
judgment for such sum of dollars as 
will be equivalent to the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest of the notes in francs, 
computed either at the rate of exchange 
at the time of the commencement of the 
action or the rate at the time of judg- 
ment, and not at the par rate of ex- 
change. To compute the sum due at the 
par rate of exchange would be in effect 
to require defendant to pay in gold, al- 
though the notes were not made payable 
in gold. Plaintiff’s loss in the transac- 
tion by reason of the depreciation in 
French money did not arise or result 
from defendant’s breach of his contract 
in not paying the notes when they be- 
came due. 

The general rule is that the lex loci 
contractus, and not the lex fori, gov- 
erns questions as to the elements and 
amount of damages recoverable for a 
breach of contract. 12 Corpus Juris, 
486. In this case, however, it is to be 
presumed, in absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the law of France is simi- 
lar to our own, and therefore, under the 
French law, the loss from the deprecia- 
tion of the money of that country is not 
an element of the recoverable damages, 
and that the only damages that may be 
recovered for non-payment of money is 
interest. 

Plaintiff cites in support of his con- 
tention that the amount of the judg- 
ment in dollars should be computed at 
the par rate of exchange, the case of 
Martin v. Franklin, 4 Johns, 124, and 
cases in which that case has been fol- 
lowed in the lower courts of this state 
(Scofield v. Day, 20 Johns, 102; 
Guiteman v. Davis, 45 Barb. 576, note; 
Swanson v. Cooke, 45 Barb. 574: 
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Ladd v. Arkell, 40 N. Y. Super. Ct. 
150, 155; Rice v. Ontario, 56 Barb. 
387), and in the Massachusetts Courts 
(Adams v. Cordis, 8 Pick. 260; Alcock 
y. Hopkins, 6 Cush, 484 ; Lodge v. 
Spooner, 8 Gray 166; Commonwealth 
v. Haupt, 10 Allen 58; Burgess v. 
Aliance Ins. Co., 10 Allen 221). The 
ruling of the court in Martin v. Frank- 
lin, supra, is sharply criticized by 
Judge Story in Grant v. Healey, 3 
Sumn. 523, Fed. Cas. No. 5696, and it 
does not seem to have received the ap- 
proval of the Court of Appeals of this 
state in Oliver Lee & Co/s Bank v. 
Walbridge, 19 N. Y. 136. 

Neither the case of Martin v. 
Franklin nor the other cases to which 
plaintiff refers present a case like the 
one now before the court, where the 
place of residence of the parties and the 
place of making the contract and its 
performance are all in one country. 
These cases differ so materially from 
the case under consideration that an ex- 
tended consideration of them seems un- 
necessary. 

As between the rate of exchange at 
the commencement of the action and 
the rate of exchange at the time of 
judgment, it seems to me that the rate 
at the commencement of the action is 
the proper rate to be employed in com- 
puting the amount of the judgment. 
The notes became payable in dollars 
upon plaintiff’s demanding of defend- 
ant their payment in this state. The 
commencement of the action was equiva- 
lent to such a demand. The amount due 
in dollars depended upon the rate of 
exchange existing at the time of the 
demand, or, in this case, the commence- 
ment of the action. Under the law of 
this state it was the defendant’s duty 
forthwith upon demand to pay the 
amount in dollars, and he should not be 
permitted to take advantage of a change 
in the rate of exchange in his favor by 
withholding payment. 

Plaintiff is entitled to interest at 6 
per cent, from August 4, 1915, the date 
when the notes became due, to Novem- 
ber 16, 1920, the stipulated date on 
which judgment is to be regarded as en- 
tered, and to have the aggregate sum of 



principal and interest in francs con- 
verted into dollars at the rate of ex- 
change on May 21, 1920, the date of 
the commencement of the action, name- 
ly, 13.84 francs per dollar. 

Judgment for plaintiff for $21,409.14. 
Settle findings on notice. 



Taxation of National and State 
Bank Shares 

Board of Equalization v._ People’s National 
Bank of Kingfisher, Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, 193 Pac. Rep. 622. 

In assessing the shares of a state or 
national bank for taxation, the assess- 
ment is not against the bank upon its 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits, 
but against the shares of stock in the 
hands of the stockholders. The bank 
acts as the agent of the stockholders in 
listing the shares for taxation, and in 
paying the tax. In determining the 
value of the shares for the purpose of 
taxation, no deduction should be made 
on account of capital of the bank in- 
vestment in securities which are exempt 
from taxation. 



OPINION 

Appeal from District Court, King- 
fisher County; James B. Cullison, 
Judge. 

Petition by the People’s National 
Bank of Kingfisher, Okl., to the Board 
of Equalization of Kingfisher County 
to obtain a deduction of assessments. 
Deduction disallowed, and the bank ap- 
pealed to the district court, and from 
its judgment canceling the tax the 
Board of Equalization appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded, with directions. 

McNEILL, J. The officers of the 
People’s National Bank of Kingfisher 
County, Okl., returned to the assessor 
of said county an assessment list for the 
year 1918, showing the capital stock, 
surplus, and undivided profit of the 
bank to be $60,026, together with a list 
of the stockholders, the number of 
shares owned by each stockholder, and 
the value of each share of stock. It 
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then asked there be deducted from the 
value of the shares the following 
amounts : 

Real estate assessed value. .$16,500.00 



United States bonds 31,900.00 

Oklahoma state bonds 5,000.00 

Real estate mortgages 9,650.00 



— and claim there was nothing to be as- 
sessed, as the deductions amounted to 
more than the value of the shares. The 
assessment made deducted the real es- 
tate assessed against the bank from the 
value of the stock, but failed to deduct 
the amount invested in the United States 
bond, state bond, and real estate mort- 
gages. The bank filed a petition with 
the board of equalization praying for 
said deductions, which were disallowed 
and the bank appealed to the district 
court. 

The district court held that, in assess- 
ing the shares to the stockholders, the 
value of the stock should have been de- 
termined by deducting from the value 
of the shares of stock the amount that 
was invested in United States bonds, 
state bonds, and real estate mortgages. 
The court then proceeded to cancel the 
taxes. From said judgment the board 
of equalization has appealed. 

Since the trial of the case in the dis- 
trict court, this court has passed upon 
the questions of law that are material 
to a determination of the case at bar. 
The following principles of law are now 
definitely settled in this state, to wit: 

First. In assessing state or national 
banks the assessment is not against the 
corporation upon its moneyed capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits, but the 
tax is levied against the shares of stock 
in the hands of stockholders, and the 
officers of the corporation act as the 
agent of the stockholders, both in list- 
ing the shares of stock for taxation and 



in paying the taxes levied against said 
shares of stock. Board of Equalization 
of Okl. County v. First State Bank of 
Oklahoma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 
115; Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 
78 Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355. 

Second. “The shares of stock in a 
state or national bank are to be assessed 
at their true value, which may or may 
not coincide with their book value." 
Board of Equalization of Oklahoma 
County v. First State Bank of Oklaho- 
ma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 115; 
Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 78 
Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355; First National 
Bank of Junction City v. Tax Commis- 
sioner of State of Kansas, 102 Kan. 
334, 170 Pac. 33, L. R. A. 1918C, 986. 

Third. “In determining the value of 
shares of stock in a national or state 
bank for the purpose of taxation, no de- 
duction is to be made on account of the 
capital of the corporation invested in 
securities, which are exempt from taxa- 
tion." Board of Equalization of Okla- 
homa County v. First State Bank of 
Oklahoma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 
115; Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 
78 Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355; Oklahoma 
National Life Ins. Co., 173 Pac. 376, 45 
L. R. A. 757, note; cases cited in 55 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 389, note; Home Ins. 
Co. v. New York, 134 U. S. 594, 10 
Sup. Ct. 593, 33 L. Ed. 1025; Palmer 
v. McMahon, 133 U. S. 660, 10 Sup. 
Ct. 324, 33 L. Ed. 772 ; Van Allen v. 
Assessors, 3 Wall. 573, 18 L. Ed. 229. 

It is unnecessary to again discuss the 
Identical questions that were determined 
by this court in the former cases. Upon 
the authority of the above cases the 
judgment of the lower court will be re- 
versed and remanded, with directions to 
deny defendant in error any relief, and 
to reinstate the taxes attempted to be 
cancelled by said judgment. 
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1400 New Accounts in 10 Days 

By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 



HINK of opening over 1400 
new savings accounts in 
less than ten days at a total 
cost of not to exceed $1.50 each ! 

That is the interesting and 
unusual record made by the 
First and Hamilton National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
recently through the use of a 
coupon in the Fort Wayne 
News & Sentinel, which ap- 
peared as though the paper 
was giving fifty cents to each 
of its subscribers who would 
sign the coupon, take it to the 
bank and open a savings ac- 
count 

Here’s the way the coupon 
read: 

NEWS AND SENTINEL LIB- 
ERTY COUPON. 

It’s worth fifty cents. 

The News and Sentinel has 
arranged with the First & Ham- 
ilton Bank to help every Fort 
Wayne person, especially boys 
and girls, start a bank account. 

This coupon is worth fifty cents 
to you. Cot out the coupon, take 
it with fifty cents to the First 
4 Hamilton National Bank and 
you can open a $1 savings ac- 
count. 

Besides being credited with a 
$1 account, each depositor will 
be given a Liberty Bell bank. A 
picture of the bank is inset in 
this coupon. 

Sign your name and address 
here : 

Name 

Address 

Previous to the appearance 
of the coupon the newspaper 
ran stories for three days tell- 
ing about the stunt and urging 
everyone to cut out the coupons 
and receive the gift of fifty 
cents. These stories ran to 
three-quarters of a column in 
length and were, of course, pre- 
pared by the publicity depart- 
ment of the bank. All of these 
stories not alone emphasized the 



gift of fifty cents to savings 
account openers but also tried 
to inculcate the general idea of 
thrift in the minds of the 
readers. 

Here’s the way one of these 
stories started out: 

“To encourage the excellent 
habit of thrift among the boys 
and girls, the men and women, 
of Fort Wayne, and this section 
of the state, the Fort Wayne 
News and Sentinel has made 
arrangements whereby anybody, 
young and old, can start a bank 
account. On next Monday the 
News and Sentinel will publish 
a Liberty Coupon that will be 
worth money to readers in 
opening a savings bank account. 
The First and Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank has kindly con- 
sented to co-operate and will 
gladly welcome those who bring 



in the News and Sentinel Lib- 
erty Coupons. 

“Economists and students of 
social conditions in this country 
have generally concluded that 
it is possible for the great ma- 
jority of people in America to 
save at least a tenth of their 
income.” The article then 
quoted from one authority on 
the topic of saving a tenth of 
the income. 

“It is doubtful,” the article 
then went on, “whether many 
people realize the remarkable 
speed with which money will 
grow in the bank at four per 
cent, compound interest, after 
once it has been given a start.” 
Etc. 

The remainder of this article 
was along this same line. And 
the other preliminary articles 
were also along the same line. 

Of course these articles at- 
tracted a great deal of atten- 
tion as the newspaper played 
them up prominently. As the 
{Continued on page 424) 



If I Were a Banker 

«• 

If I were a banker and conducted a savings depart- 
ment and furnished little home savings banks to patrons, 
I would watch my local papers for announcements of 
births in my community and I would write a letter to the 
new-born one, stating that I was glad it had arrived 
safely, etc., etc., and then I would urge that it have 
its parents start a savings account for it to provide 
for its education, etc. I would also mail one of the 
little banks along with the letter and advise that baby 
begin now to save its pennies and nickels. Of course 
the baby could not read the letter but its parents would 
and they would be pleased to know that the banker was 
interested in their new baby and would appreciate the 
interest shown, and I am sure this would result in bring- 
ing many new savings accounts to my bank and no 
doubt would also bring new checking accounts as well. 
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T HE big bank or trust 
company with nation- 
wide connections and 
widely diversified functions, 
of course, has different ad- 
vertising problems than the 
purely local institution. It 
should not be dull or com- 
monplace nor should it claim 
too much superiority. One 
way out is general, human 
interest or community-boost- 
ing advertising, the commun- 
ity sometimes including a 
whole state or section, as in 
the case of the New England 
historical and industrial ad- 
vertisements, put out by The 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, in the past few 
months. 

Financial men are shrewd 
investors. It is their busi- 
ness to be. Their judgment 
of advertising value should 
be no less keen, no less sure 
than their judgment of se- 
curity values. They should 
buy advertising space where 
interest is high — where re- 
turns are assured. They 
should invest their advertis- 
ing dollars carefully, with 
an eye to positive results. 

Some time ago one of the 
financial agencies (either 
Dun’s n* Bradstreet’s) gave 



out the information that of 
all the failures in 1920, 84 
per cent, were of firms which 
did not advertise. We can- 
not say whether or not any 
financial institutions were 
included in this number. 
Banks don’t fail very often 
nowadays anyway, but it’s a 
safe bet that non-advertising 
banks would have grown 
more if they had advertised 
efficiently. 

There is a certain amount 
of advertising value that 
may be expected from the 
handling of the finances of 
some drive for a public or 
semi-public purpose. For 
instance, suppose vour insti- 
tution is receiving subscrip- 
tions for a church fund of 
say $100,000. You will have 
the use of the money de- 
posited for some time, many 
persons will be coming into 
your bank and you are in a 
position to secure good lists 
of names for direct adver- 
tising. 

Thrift is still the big word 
in financial advertising be- 
cause it is one of the great- 
est needs of our country to- 
day. Investment concerns 
are pushing the idea fully as 
much as bankers. One New 
York concern specializing in 
municipal securities is spend- 
ing $125,000 in newspaper 
advertising to teach thrift. 
The company will spend 
that much on the present 
campaign before deciding to 
quit or go further. 



1400 New Accounts in 
10 Days 

(Continued from page 42$) 

result of this interest the peo- 
ple looked for the first appear- 
ance of the coupon with a great 
deal of eagerness and the first 
day after its publication saw 
a real rush develop in the 
bank’s savings department 
With each coupon on each of 
the ten days on which the cou- 
pons appeared, also appeared 
an appropriate story telling 
about the coupon, urging thrift 
and emphasizing the fact that 
the coupon offered the easiest 
possible way of securing fifty 
cents. Much of the really ex- 
ceptional success of the cam- 
paign is attributed to the fact 
that these stories appeared with 
each coupon and that the cou- 
pons did not appear alone. 
These stories also carried the 
rules of the affair w T hich were 
as follows: 

1. One dollar of any account 
must remain on deposit one 
year. 

2. If a second deposit is 
not made within six months, 
the depositor can withdraw only 
his original fifty cents at the 
end of the year and must re- 
turn the Liberty Bell bank 
upon such withdrawal. 

3. Only one account may be 
opened by an individual but ac- 
counts may be opened by* every 
member of the family, if de- 
sired. 

Now for some of the results 
of the campaign. 

As we stated in the begin- 
ning of this article more than 
1400 new accounts w*ere opened 
during the ten days that the 
coupon appeared. But the total 
number of savings accounts 
now opened as the result of 
this campaign is well over 1600. 

Several hundred of the ac- 
counts were opened with sums 
larger than $1. The highest 
amount with which any’ account 
w r as opened was $102. Many 
people opened accounts for their 
children and quite a large num- 
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Display of advertising by the Central Trust Company of Illinois at the Morrison Hotel during the Association of Com- 
merce Foreign Trade Week. Every advertisement, form letter, folder, booklet and display card was personally 
produced by the bank’s advertising manager, L. E. Delson. The display was divided into the following 
panels : 1, Banking ; 2, Foreign ; 3, Trusts ; 4, Bonds ; 5, Savings. 



bcr of people wrote letters to 
the newspaper urging that the 
affair be extended into the 
schools and that the campaign 
be continued indefinitely for the 
purpose of inculcating the idea 
of thrift in the minds of the 
young people of the city. With- 




Newa and Sentinel Liberty Coupon 
ITS WORTH FIFTY CENTS 



TW Nr*rs xad Sentinel haa arranged with the Fint | 
i Huahnn National Bank to help every Fort Wayne I 
*non, especially boy* and girl*. atart a bank ac- I 



Tkw Caopon » worth SO 
rrat* to too. Cat out the 
nopm. take it with SO 
' <«au to the Ftr*t & H»- 
ftao National Bank and 
jm ran open a SI «a*inf* 



Beside* being credited with a SI account, each de- 
P-kuw win be given a Liberty BeU hank. A picture 
a t the bank is inset in this coupon. 

| sign your name and addreae here: 



NAME . 

ADDRESS 



This Is the coupon that helped to open 
1400 accounts in 10 days 




in three weeks after the close of $1.50 per account, would 

of the campaign quite a num- bring down the cost of securing 

her of the Liberty Bell banks the accounts quite materially, 
had been brought in two or In the second place the bank 
three times filled to capacity. secured thirteen days of the 

Now as to the benefits re- best sort of publicity, the sort 

ceived by the bank from the of publicity which it would be 

campaign over and above the almost impossible to purchase, 
opening of all these new ac- In the third place the idea of 
counts and the bringing of all thrift was placed so firmly in 

these new people into the bank. the minds of a great many peo- 

In the first place the bank pie by this campaign and the 

stopped its regular newspaper bank was hooked up so closely 

advertising during the cam- with this idea in the minds of 

paign, thereby saving a consid- the people that it is certain the 

erable sum of money. This sav- hank will profit from the earn- 

ing if deducted from the cost paign for years to come. 

Selling the Savings Bank to the People 

It Will Have to be Done Through Educational Advertising — 
Not the Kind of Advertising Used to Sell Merchandise 

By FRANK PRESBREY 

The time has gone by when not only legitimate for the sav- 

it is profitable to discuss the ings banks to advertise, but it 

question, “Is it legitimate for is the duty of these banks to 

savings banks to advertise?” educate the public as to the 

Discussion of such a question uses and functions of a bank 

at this time, when so many of of this nature. As the reposi- 

the great banks are advertising tories of the savings of the 

in all sorts of ways, is a waste people, they are under an obli- 

of time and gray matter. It gation to encourage thrift and 

is now recognized that it is to divert savings from boxes 
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Mid-winter Conference of the Officers and Directors of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 
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and bureau drawers into the 
channels of trade. In other 
words, it is the duty of savings 
banks to gather together the 
idle dollars of the people and 
put them to work. 

Now, who is going to edu- 
cate the great masses of people 
regarding the true purpose of 
money? Who is going to im- 
press the people with the great 
economic truth that their money 
should be used in developing 
the building of homes and the 
great industrial enterprises of 
the country which furnish em- 
ployment to hundreds of per- 
sons? 

Clearly, it is up to the sav- 
ings banks in each community 
to do this educational work, 
and it can only be done through 
advertising. But what kind of 
advertising? No one now ques- 
tions the propriety of savings 
bank advertising, but how can 
it be done in a way to relieve 
the wage earner of the notion 
that the bank is trying to se- 



cure his surplus earnings with 
which to enrich the “board of 
directors and the stockholders?” 
How are you going to relieve 
him of the suspicion that the 
bank is the gilded repository 
for the winnings of clever rich 
men? Clearly, this is not an 
ordinary merchandising job. 
You cannot sell a savings bank 
to the people by the same kind 
of advertising you would use 
to sell shoes, or a bargain coun- 
ter lot of overcoats. Savings 
bank advertising must be writ- 
ten with candor by men who 
know what a savings bank is 
for and who understand popu- 
lar prejudice against banks in 
general. It is just this sort of 
an advertising campaign that is 
now being carried on by the 
Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York, under 
the general supervision of 
Superintendent of Banks G. V. 
McLaughlin, executive manager, 
H. H. Wheaton and a board 
of trustees composed of five 



savings bank trustees from 
each of the five groups of sav- 
ings banks in the state, with 
John J. Pulleyn, president of 
the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City, 
at its head. 

Now that the necessity for 
educational work regarding the 
functions of a savings bank 
has been recognised, the man 
who is to write the advertising 
naturally asks, “What has a 
bank got to sell?” The answer 
is SERVICE. Of course, that 
is a good answer, but it is not 
adequate. The question is, what 
is comprehended under that 
word “Service?” I should think 
the things a savings bank has 
to sell through advertising are 
as follows: 

Thrift, 

The savings habit. 

The purpose of money. 

The uses of a bank, 

Safety, 

Convenience, 

Opportunity, 

The board of trustees. 

It is my belief that all these 
must be sold through advertis- 
ing, and the advertising should 
carefully avoid all appearance 
or desire to get the wage- 
earner’s money away from him 
or away from some competing 
bank. It should breathe the 
spirit of thrift and service. It • 
should convey the idea that the 
bank has been established to 
help him, to point out to him 
the opportunities that come to 
a man who is thrifty enough 
to set aside a certain portion 
of his earnings each week or 
each month. 

Of course, the bank must 
teach thrift — but there is a dif- 
ference between mere thrift and 
the savings habit. Many a 
person does not save what lie 
should save, and he does not 
put his savings where they will 
insure him against want and 
the many contingencies of the 
future. He is industrious and 
practices economy and frugal- 
ity, but the savings habit is 
not founded, as it should be. 
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on a well-ordered, definitely 
worked out plan. All exhorta- 
tions to thrift should culminate 
in a savings bank account rather 
than in industrial stocks or 
bonds that allure him with 
higher returns, but which do 
not possess the elements of ab- 
solute safety. 

It goes without saying that 
savings bank advertising should 
bring to the mind of the wage- 
earner a clear conception of 
what money is for, and should 
impress him with the fact that 
the savings bank undertakes to 
keep idle dollars at work, there- 
by building up the commercial 
and industrial activities that lie 
at the basis of the community’s 
wealth and prosperity. 

Such advertising should also 
keep uppermost in the thoughts 
of the wage-earner that magic 
word, “Opportunity.” To the 
young man and young woman 
there comes many times in life 
an opportunity to make money, 
to take hold of a good invest- 
ment, but if no money has been 
saved the opportunity is lost 
and the years drift by, leaving 
the wage-earner without the 
stimulus that comes from the 
pride of possession. “Rainy 
day” money should be some- 
thing more than an insurance 
against sickness or misfortune. 
It should provide the satisfac- 
tion which comes from prepar- 
edness and from the feeling that 
one is ready to take advantage 
of opportunity in the industrial 
or commercial world. 

Now it ought to be very easy 
to sell the services of a savings 
bank to the people, but bank- 
ers are conservative and there 
are many difficulties in the way 
savings banks are managed by 
boards of trustees, who, more 
often than not, entertain the 
notion that everybody knows 
all about the functions of a 
bank — all about the service it 
is prepared to give. Before a 
bank can advertise or entertain 
an advertising proposition, It 
is obvious that some of these 
difficulties must be removed. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




MARVIN E. HOLDERNESS 



M ARVIN E. HOLDERNESS is vice-president and 
advertising manager of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo. He is well-known in financial adver- 
tising circles, being one of the originators of progressive 
bank advertising and author of several books on the 
subject as well as contributor to the leading financial 
magazines. 

Mr. Holderness was born in Fordyce, Arkansas, *nd 
was educated at Vanderbilt University. After being 
graduated, he became associated with F. O. Watts as 
cashier of the First Savings and Trust Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. He went to St. Louis jn 1914, entering 
the employ of the Third National Bank, which has 
since become the First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
largest financial institution west of the Mississippi. 

.Mr. Holderness conceived the idea of organizing the 
Financial Advertisers* Association, the largest depart- 
ment of the Associate Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and was one of the first presidents. On January 21, 
he was presented by the St. Louis Advertising *Ohib 
with the Melville I . Wilk ; nsm Cup, which is given for 
outstanding work in vigilance as applied to truth in 
advertising. 
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It is good business to 
do business with a 
strong, powerful bank 

The strength, resources 
and prestige of this hank 
have long been recognized. 

Second national. Rank 

'Capital. Surplus, and Undiiidcd Profits 
* 3 . 500000 . 00 



An effective use£. illustrations to create an impression of strength. 



It is necessary for a bank to all authority over advertising to 

do what every business insti- the president or cashier and 

tution does — either employ an then make a definite, fixed ap- 

edvertising agent or delegate propriation for advertising. It 



is only in this way that a bank 
can get action. A board of 
trustees moves slowly and it 
cannot write advertising or di- 
rect the advertising. Some one 
must have full authority to de- 
cide just what kind of copy 
shall be written and just what 
kind of policy shall govern that 
bank's advertising. It is not 
a job for a board of trustees. 
In some banks three members 
of the board are appointed by 
the president as a committee 
on publicity and this committee 
works with the advertising man- 
ager, or the cashier, or who- 
ever makes it his business to 
originate and direct the adver- 
tising. 

A savings bank whose adver- 
tising department is properly 
organized will not only solicit 
the savings of the people in the 
town where it is located, hut 
will have a carefully worked- 
out system by which deposits 
are received by maiL It is 
significant of the power of ad- 
vertising, when intelligently ap- 
plied to banking, that in many 
instances the “mail-order” bus- 
iness of some banks has as- 
sumed enormous proportions 
and has become the outstanding 
feature of the bank’s business. 
An illustration of this is the 
great success attained by the 
Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It is also true that savings 
bank advertising must sell the 
board of trustees to the people. 
It must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the financial soundness 
of the bank — the solidity and 
respectability of the trustees — 
but it must do something more 
than advertise the financial 
standing of the trustees and the 
officers. It must educate the 
people as to what a bank is for, 
and it must encourage frugality 
and thrift by inculcating the 
habit of saving. Savings bank 
advertising should have dignity 
and power and should resort to 
none of the flippant devices that 
are used in some kinds of mer- 
chandising. It should ring 
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The Last Horse Car 
in Rochester 




MERCHANTS BANK 

o t Rocheiter^ 



Historical copy is gaining in popularity 
everywhere that there are banks 
with a history. 

honest and true and should con- 
tain nothing flashy or sensation- 
al — just a plain appeal to plain, 
intelligent people. The great 
mass of people are entirely ig- 
norant of the functions of a 
bank. They look upon the bank 
as an instrument for increasing 
the wealth of the wealthy. A 
bank can very well set aside a 
portion of its earnings each 
year to cultivate the saving 
habit among the people and to 
teach them that the bank was 
founded to serve the wage- 
earner as well as the man of 
big business. It should impress 
upon the community the fact 
that the officers of the bank are 
trustworthy advisors as to in- 
vestments; that it is not only 
their duty but privilege to 
guide and direct the outside 
investments of their depositors, 
to lend them money in helping 
to build or buy new homes, and 
to do all in their power to ad- 
vance the financial well-being 
of their depositors. There is 
no reason why every savings 
bank should not be made a far 
more valuable institution in the 
town or neighborhood in which 
it is located through educa- 
tional advertising in the daily 
press and by the distribution 



of leaflets written in plain, 
straightforward language easily 
understood by the class to whom 
it is addressed. 

HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 

The American National Bank 
and American Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., are making 
good use of their three hand- 
some doorways which lead di- 
rectly into the savings, the 
checking and the trust depart- 
ments of the bank. These door- 
ways are pictured in each ad- 
vertisement of a series put out 
by the bank as “The Bank with 
the Three Doors of Oppor- 
tunity.” The first advertise- 
ment showed a cut of the three 
doorways and explained why 
they were “doors of oppor- 
tunity” and each succeeding 



advertisement gives a satisfac- 
tory reason for using the doors 
by explaining the advantages of 
the three departments to which 
they lead. 

The Union National Bank 
of Philadelphia distributed to 
customers this year a handsome 
calendar containing a picture 
in colors of George Washington 
and his wife, Martha, at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

“The Ways a Trust Company 
Can Serve You” is the title of 
a folder recently issued by the 
Security Trust Co., Ltd., of 
Hilo, Hawaii. It describes the 
facilities of the trust and agency 
department, safe deposit de- 
partment, stock and bond de- 
partment, insurance department 
and real estate department 

The United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet de- 




‘ FINANCIAL BACKING” 

This is not on exclusive term, as some folks 
seem to think. Every person can, through a pro- 
gramme of thoughtful Thrift, insure himself 
against the embarrassing predicaments that 
very often occur, and that cannot always be 
anticipated. 

Your home should have financial backing. 
Start a Savings Account today. 

Ask for Mr. Hoyt 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT ( 



A good thrift appeal forcefully illustrated. 
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scribing its appraisal and ad- 
visory service for churches. 
This booklet points out in a 
very interesting manner the 
various ways in which a trust 
company may be of service to 
churches. 

The Colonial Trust Company 
of Philadelphia recently used 
advertising space in the news- 
papers to counteract the effect 
of exaggerated reports of an 
abnormal rate of business fail- 
ures. The bank pointed out 
that as a matter of fact there 
have only been during the past 
year one failure to each 260 
businesses, being less than four- 
tenths of one per cent, mortal- 
ity. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from one of the adver- 
tisements used: 

At this season of the year, 
could we make a better resolu- 
tion than to keep so busy mend- 
ing our own fences that we have 
no time for gossip about our 
neighbors — to resolve to run our 
own business with less waste and 
more prudence, to pay our just 
debts so that our neighbor may 
in turn pay his, and always to 
remember that the wheels of in- 
dustry of these great United 
States run sometimes faster, some- 
times slower, but never stop? 

R. E. Hotze has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Planters’ National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Hotze was 
recently with the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, adver- 
tising manager of the American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
awarded first prize by the 
Arkansas Bankers Association, 
for the best series of six dis- 
play advertisements covering 
the relation of a bank to the 
public. 

The National American 
Bank of New York, which is 
located near the Grand Central 
Station, makes a feature of its 
service in keeping open until 6 
o’clock in the evening. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a recent 
advertisement: 

All departments of the National 
American Bank (including the 
safe deposit vault) are open till 



6 o'clock in the evening. If 
you, one of our depositors, found 
yourself in the Grand Central 
Terminal short of funds at 5 :35 
p. M. — about 20 minutes before 
train time — you would still have 
time to cash a check here and 
catch your train, too. 

We have organized this bank 
to coincide just as far as possible 
with the needs of our customers 
— even to business hours. 

The savings department of the 
Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, has published a 60-page 
booklet, entitled “The Story of 
the Savings Bank.” It was 
written by L. Edwin Gill, man- 
ager of the new business de- 
partment. 

The First National Bank of 
Corona, Cal., arranges its con- 
densed statement so that it may 
be readily understood by the 
layman. First it lists its re- 
sources, explaining each item 



and then it shows its liabilities 
to the public. It then shows its 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits as a balance explaining 
that this belongs to stockhold- 
ers after all debts are paid, be- 
ing the margin of safety to in- 
sure depositors against loss. 

The Women’s Department of 
the Bank of the United States 
is advertising in the newspa- 
pers a prize contest for salaried 
women, offering three prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25, for the best 
essays on “How I Earn my 
Salary and What My Salary 
Earns for Me.” The contest 
is being conducted by Miss M. 
C. Sears, manager of the wom- 
en’s department of the bank. 

The Ashland-B an croft office 
of the Commercial Savings 




A graphic presentation of the idea of growth 
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Make Every Week 
Your Thrift Week 

Why stop with one Thrift Week riten 
oar Thrift Dep artm ent k at your ser- 
vice for S3 weeks a year. Open on ac- 
count today with a iS bill and your 
inte re rt will begin Primary L Bear 
them lack in mind: 

t b coapotsd tram tha fbet of 



1 Bank, vs aie net 

Uted is foe owt of d ap aa t t a vs 
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A thrift week appeal by a national bank in New York 



Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, is boosting the 
community in which it is lo- 
cated by distributing to deposi- 
tors a folder containing a list 
of local merchants urging that 
people do their shopping within 
the particular district served by 
the bank. 

The National City Bank of 
Chicago has started the publica- 
tion of a weekly internal house 
organ, entitled “National City 
News.” It contains mostly per- 
sonal items of interest to offi- 
cers and employees. 

The Peoples Bank, Ltd. of 
Hilo, Hawaii, has issued a 
folder, entitled “The Remark- 
able Career of an American 
Merchant.” It describes the 
career of F. W. Woolworth and 
from this points out the value 
of thrift. 

At The National Bank or 
Commerce in St. Louis there 
has just been finished a new 
business contest among em- 
ployees that produced remark- 
able results. 

Early in 1990, Charles Reb- 
stock, one of the directors of 
the bank, announced that he 
would contribute the sum of 
$5,000 in cash for new business 
prizes. The contest began on 
April 1, 1990, and lasted until 



January 15, 1991. There were 
three separate laps of the con- 
test, each carrying its prizes; at 
the end of the contest there 
was a distribution of capital 
prizes based on the total points 
amassed by contestants. 

During the nine and one-half 
months, contestants brought to 
the bank 3,869 savings accounts 



with total balances of $468,- 
189.00 — an average for savings 
accounts of $191.00. In addi- 
tion, there were procured 799 
checking accounts with total 
balances of $491,016.65 — an av- 
erage for checking accounts of 
$690.00. 

For “pep” and institutional 
spirit. The National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis thinks 
its 375 employees are not to be 
equalled in these United States. 

There are thousands of work- 
ers in downtown New York 
who would like to have a check- 
ing account in a bank in that 
section, but they hesitate be- 
cause of the feeling that their 
small accounts may not be wel- 
come. The Bigelow State Bank, 
located at 95 Pine Street, has 
adopted the slogan, “The Bank 
for the Individual,” and is go- 
ing after that business by news- 
paper advertising and direct 
work. It is a field worth cul- 
tivating. 

An idea which is being used 
with considerable success by a 
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Featuring ” centralized banking.” 



large investment house is worth 
passing on to banks and trust 
companies. It is a monthly 
advertising idea contest- A prize 
of $25 is offered for the best ad- 
vertisement or the best advertis- 
ing idea submitted during the 
month by an officer or member 
of the staff. A large amount of 
usable material is obtained in 
this way. 

Some time ago, the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, used an observation 
hive of bees in one of its win- 
dow displays. There, in plain 
view, could be seen the thou- 
sands of bees inside the hive 
with their queen, swarming and 
working all over the brood cells 
and honeycomb. The inference 
was plain. It was a strong ob- 
ject lesson in thrift. 

“Tell the World of Jackson- 
ville” was the heading of a 
full-page advertisement used by 
the Barnett National Bank of 



that Florida city some time ago. 
Part of the copy read: 

“Know your city. 

Encourage your neighbors 
to know it. 

Make it a part of your 
conversation. 

See to it that those about 
you gain a lasting impression 
of Jacksonville’s varied at- 
tractions. 

Tell them of its mild cli- 
mate, its picturesque river, 
its year-round harbor, its low 
rail and water rates, its great 
buying power, its superior 
position as a shipping port, 
and its growing importance 
among the business centers of 
America.” 

The Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks, Chicago, lead- 
ers in effective advertising, 
endeavor to get the full co-op- 
eration of employees in backing 
up the advertising, as witness 
this extract from a recent bulle- 



tin to the staff: “Service means 
knowing what the customer 
wants, why, and when he wants 
it, and then putting into action 
a willingness to comply with 
those wishes, sometimes even to 
the point of anticipating them. 
The basic test of banking serv- 
ice is keeping the customer sat- 
isfied and happy. A satisfied 
customer is one of the average 
kind — one who registers no com- 
plaints, who lets well enough 
alone and whose ‘silence gives 
consent.* A happy customer is 
one who, in addition to being 
satisfied, is certain he has found 
his bank. It is he who becomes 
the bank’s best advertisement 
“And here enters the bank 
man. If the bank man who is 
the point of contact with the 
public does not strive to make 
each customer the bank’s best 
advertisement then he will have 
customers of only the satisfied 
kind — who are ready to change 
their accounts to where they 
can find ‘banking happiness.* 

m 

BANK ADS AND THE 
BURIED TALENT 

It is the foreign-born propor- 
tion of our citizens, among 
whom banks and trust compa- 
nies need to familiarize better 
saving and investing methods. 
Tuesday’s papers told of Gavin 
the Spaniard, who always car- 
ried his money — at least three 
thousand dollars — in his 
pockets. And Gavin was mur- 
dered for the money. Tues- 
day’s papers also told the story 
of little Antoinette Musso, and 
how she shook the rug out of 
the front window. The rug had 
a tin box rolled up in one end, 
containing five thousand dol- 
lars, “the entire savings of 
Musso and his two sons, who 
thought it was safer in the tin 
box than in the bank.” 

\ The old story of the buried 
talent over again! The strang- 
ers within our ports have not 
only been left to Americanize 
themselves, but their children 
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FIRE CHIE F SAVES JEWELS. | 

Crawls Under lavtt of Blazing 
Homs and Sara 160,000 Worth. 

OfOW (• BTew York IHmm. 
KNOLJEWOOD. N. J . Jen. 27.-Elec- 
irtt morka eet the attic of the S100.000 
borne at Goars* E. Hardy here alight i 
Chte afternoon and forced lira Hart&r 
had her maid to flea The flames were 



e h o e ttn c through the roof by the time 
Chief Michael Murray of the Tire Ete- 
parti* MM had four streams at work. 

lira Hardy told the Chief she had 
secreted Jewelry worth 160,000 under 
the eaves In an alcove of the attic be- 
came h«r husband. President of Hoden- 
pyl. Hardy A Co., brokers at 14 Wall 
Mvwt, Manhattan, was away. The 
Odd chopped through the roof at the 
spot Indicated, crawled inside and res- 
cued the Jewelry. A pipe organ In the 
wee spared demage by a 
g of tarpaulin, and .paint 
dlwrvan and bric-a-brac were 
t unhurt. The damage was 
at S2B.000. 



SMS 

estbanteit 



Clippings like the above make good ad- 
vertising copy for the safe deposit 
companies. 



inherit the aloofness from the 
very core of our national pros- 
perity — which is development in 
practical methods, in sciences 
and businesses. We owe it to 
these people who have come 
into our country to help them 
up the ropes. They are left to 
bungle and slide along, and 
the only methods they know are 
the methods they left home to 
get rid of. Nowhere is this 
truer than in financial matters. 
They do become incredibly rich, 
many of them, and many of 
them sail away again, too, to 
their native lands, money and 
all. 

But to teach them more pro- 
gressive thinking and better liv- 
ing, by means of better busi- 
ness methods — that is a task 
that could be handled patriot- 
ically, admirably and profitably 
— by the businesses involved. 

America could instil big busi- 
ness methods in the individual 
noddles that bob into American 
labor groups from the incoming 
steerage passengers. These 
strange heads hold wonderful 
power for grim perseverance. 
In their very departure from 
accustomed scenes and ways 
they show the pioneer spirit. 
That spirit was stronger 
among the earliest American 
colonies than it is among the 



descendants of their founders 
today. The “Old Man” who 
started any one of a dozen 
business houses you can think 
of, had much more courage, 
patience, endurance and single- 
heartedness than his sons and 
grandsons today. Why is it? 
Because they are too far re- 
moved from the crude and ele- 
mentary beginnings of Amer- 
ican business, to either under- 
stand or need the qualities the 
Old Man founded their later 
prosperity upon. But the new, 
incoming population from other 
lands would contribute that if 
it were handled intelligently. 

Socialists claim that foreign 
labor is welcomed here because 
we want the hard work done; 
that we take advantage of the 
immigrant and work him for as 
near nothing as we can. But 
these “hands” could just as 
well as not be taught to feel 
great pride in upholding Old 
Glory. 

When a man spends fifty 
thousand dollars on his house, 
it isn’t all “spent,” is it? He 
is incorporating the fifty thou- 
sand into the property, isn’t he? 
The immigrant who comes in, 
works and saves his pay and 
either spends it or sails away 
with it, is not a utilized and 
accounted factor. He is an 
American by-product. And 
here is the greatest truth — he 
has wasted a chance to become 
something more important than 
it is to be merely rich — and we 
have wasted a human factor in 
American progress. 

The Gavins and the Antoi- 
nettes are the legitimate busi- 
ness children of the banks and 
trust companies. Not for loot, 
but for the familiarizing of 
proper and progressive methods 
of living intelligently in Amer- 
ican communities. The cooper- 
ation between American bank- 
ing and American populations 
is obvious ; each needs the 
other. But why are the banks 
asleep to this truth? — The Daily 
News- Record, New York. 



“If I had to begin my career 
over again and was offered the 
choice of capital and no educa- 
tion, or education and no cap- 
ital, I should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. People in 
every line of endeavor are being 
constantly surprised by what 
someone has wrought in the 
same line through bringing a 
superior intelligence, a broader 
education, a finer discipline, to 
bear upon it. Most people look 
upon this as a happy hit. But 
it is the luck which comes from 
a better trained mind, from a 
larger outlook, more skill, bet- 
ter training, persistent endeavor 
and undaunted courage.” 

— Orison Swett Mar dsn. 



Poshing Tour Business. By T. Dl 
M acGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising. Illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. Iff 
pages. 




Til stop at T« E EQUITABLE 

on my way to the office 
to-day" 

P erhaps h'i ■ ^wibM of •« mm- 

menl, or the safekeeping of Ktunna tad 
other valuable; perhaps a busineat probl e m, 
or the Marling of a fund for the future 
education of the children. 

It may be one of a score of tkinp to aak 
about — for The Equitable it more than** 
bank tu iti depoutnn; il l a friendly and cm- 
penenced adviser in their ‘buiiacai and 
private affairs. 

If you live in a Wesl cheater or C ounce . 
ticut suburb, or if your office it uptown, you 
will find The Equitable as convenient ns it 
h friendly. Our Uptown Office is on Madison 
Avenue at *jth Street — right on your wap 
to and from the Grand CcntraL And it haa 
a special departmeat for women. 

Will yaw Mop at this friendly bank today? 




T»? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 

Avium Ttsan * Inarms Svra Dmuor Vmn 
Whams Onrr SMAOMWBOO 



37 Wall Street 



FINANCING NEW YORK. 



Copy like this helps to bring the 
prospect into the bank. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

This list has been thoroughly revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
In order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 
1921, every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make 
a liberal distribution of advertising material. 



A 

Adams. F. R.. Will Co. Nat’l Bank. Joliet. 1U. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., asst, cash., Old State Nat'l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailer, C. W., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank of OUrksviUa, 
Tenn. 

Bankers Magasine, The, New Tork. 

Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., director serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica. 
N. Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst/ cash., Capital Nat'l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Bernhardt, J., vice-pres., Cotton Belt Svgs. A Tr. 
Co.. Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bise, L. A., pres., Citisens Bank A Tr. Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. A Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Arts. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Heilman Com'l Tr. 

A Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 

Brown, O. W. C., asst, sec/.. Tidewater Bank A Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash., Citisens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh. N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

A Tr. Co.. Indianapolis. Ind. 

Burton. E. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat'l Bank, 
Chester. Pa. 

Butsloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Busbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce A Tr. Co.. Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Oaplan, H. B.. secy, to pres., Canal-Com'l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress. F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Goon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Oa. 

Orary, R. F., asst, cash., Internatl Bkg. Oorp., N. Y. 
Culbreth, E. E., Com'l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 
De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Delly, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phlla., Pa. 
Deleon, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, Iu. 

De Wilde. J., pub. mgr., American Nat'l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. dlv., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R.. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

I 

Eberspacher. J. C., asst, cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Shelbyvllle, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 
Ellsworth, F. W. f vice-pres., Hibernia Bk. A Tr, 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Btter, R. W., Merch. A Planters Bk., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 

F 

Frost. L. A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge. 

Mass. 



G 

Garner. P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Csu, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept.. Mechanics A Metals 
Nat’l Bank, New York. 

Gillmore, M. S., Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dept. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H 

Hall. J. C., Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

HaU, W. R. D.. com'l serv. dept., Phils. Nat'l Bk., 
Phlla., Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Los Gatos. 
Cal. 

Handerson, O. H., Union Tr. Co., Clevslasd, OMa 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Hlrt, E. C., Banco His pa no Sulso, Para Empress* 
Electricns, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, 8paln. 

Hoagland, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hodgins, J. H., statistical dept.. Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr.. State Bank of Chicago, 

111 . 

Holdnra, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga 8vgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank or Canada, editor. Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze. R. B. Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat'l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Corona, 
Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G.. secy., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, B. M., pub. mgr.. Seaboard Natl Bank, 
N. Y. C. 

I 

Imhoff, C. H., vice-pres.. Union Nat'l Bank, New- 
ark. N. J. 

J 

Jessup, T., asst, cash., Woodlawn Tr. A Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W, Warren Nat'l Bank, Warren. Pa. 

Johnson, S. W„ mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat'l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept.. Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones. M. H., asst, cash., 1st A Citisens Natl Bk., 
Elisabeth City, N. C. 



Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept.. Merchants A Farmers 
Bank, Meridian, Mias. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Klttredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J„ pres.. Union Tr. Co., Spokane. 



Langs troth, E., Liberty Nat'l Bank, N. Y. 0. 
Lanier, B. W., asst, treas.. United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch, W. B.. mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank ef 
Canada, Montreal. 

Lersner, Y. A., comp., Wllllamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
Bway. A Driggs Ave.. Brooklyn. 

Lord. A.. American For. Bkg. Oorp.. R8 Bway.. N. Y. 
Lyons. W. S., Union Trust Co. of D. 0., 15th A H 
Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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M 

McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. A 8vgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

McBlvare, B. R., mgr. senr. dept., Nat’l Bank of 
Commerce, N. Y. 0. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. mgr., 8. W. Strauss it Co., 
150 Bway., Y. 0. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Interaat’l Tr. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr.. Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co., Rochester, 
N . Y. 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations. Seattle 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lou- 
vain. Bruxelles. Belgium. 

Morgan. L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Morrish, W. F., vice-pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Mnralt, H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banques Suisse*, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Norberg, P. O., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

O 



Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept., Commerce Banks, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst, cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stoner, J. H., pres.. Peoples Nat’l Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secy. -tress., Indiana 8vgs. * Loan 
Ass’n, South Bend, Ind. 

Strelcher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., Com’l Svgs. 
Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr.. Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y. 

T 

Tait, A. Q., pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. it 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan it 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Merck. 
Mechanics 1st Nat’l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

V 

Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 0. 

W 



Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

P 

Painter, W. H., asst, to pres., Security Nat'l Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. * Tr. Co., New Or- 

PoweU^V^ M.*, cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B'klyn, N. Y. 
Pratt. T. B., Henry L. Doherty * Co., 60 Wall St., 

n. y. a 



Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 



hai China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank it Tr. 

it Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhoose, C. M., Farmers Loan A Tr. Co., N.Y.O. 
Raff. W. J., cash., Luserne Co. Nat'l Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre. Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr. new bus. dept., American Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Ya. 






Sawyer, W. M., mgr. pub., Nat’l City Co., N. Y. 0. 
Schlenker, A, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Brenlmm, Tex. 
Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 wall St., 
N. Y. C. 

Scott, W., vice-pres., Ylrginla Tr. Co., Richmond, 

Sellew^ W. W., Albert Frank it Co., 14 Stone St., 
N. Y. O. 

Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. A Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Sloan, L. H., Nat'l City Bank, N. Y. C. 

Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, la. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept., Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 



Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank, Sioox 
FaUs, S. D. 

Wadden. T. A., vice-pres.. Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Fanners A Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, O. T., asst, cash., Denver Nat'l Bank, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash., Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, S. 0. 

Winship, A. L., vice-pres., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., pub. mgr., Mechanics Nat'l Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th 8t. A 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 0. 

S 

Zambrano, A.; Jr., c/o A Zambrano s hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Max. 

Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Ohambersburg Tr. Go., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman. P. B., cash.. Oak Park Tr. A 8vgs. 
Bank, oak Park, 111. 

0 

NEW NAMES 

Allen, W. S., pub. mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Banco Mercantll Americano del Fern, Lima, Peru, 
S. A. 

Muller, J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switzer- 
land. 
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Book Reviews 



The Outline of History. By H. G. 
Wells. (2 vols. 8 vo.) ; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

O ccasionally out of the im- 
mense volume of books annually 
pouring from the press there 
comes one of such character as to 
compel your attention, and that is dis- 
tinctly worth reading. To this rare 
class of books indubitably belongs “The 
Outline of History .” A really ade- 
quate review of so comprehensive a 
work is manifestly impossible, and one 
must be content with a bare indication 
of its scope and qualities. 

In the first place, it deals with the 
ages before evidence of man s existence 
are discoverable, and traces the growth 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
until man’s appearance, when the rise 
and progress of the various civilizations 
are sketched in outline. The minute 
details of the military struggles are 
avoided, but enough of them is related 
to give the reader an understanding of 
their significance. It is an attempt, 
as the author says in his introduction, 
“to tell truly and clearly, in one con- 
tinuous narrative, the whole story of 
life and mankind, so far as it is known 
to-day." 

This attempt is by no means a small 
one, and it is no faint praise to say 
that the author has succeeded in it. 

The earlier chapters are the least 
fresh and interesting, not alone because 
they traverse familiar ground, and deal 
with ages about which little is certainly 
known, but for the further reason that 
the author does not appear to be at 
his best in handling problems which are 
scientific in their nature. For ex- 
ample, he explains the absence of man's 
immediate ancestor in any of the geo- 
logical strata by saying that very likely 
this ancestor lived in the open ground, 
where fossil remains would not be pre- 
served as they were in the case of sub- 
marine life. It does not seem to occur 
to Mr. Wells that possibly the “link" 
may be missing because it never 
existed. 



But when Mr. Wells gets away from 
the realms of hypothesis, and begins to 
deal with men and nations of whose his- 
tory some authentic records remain, 
he is on firm ground, which he treads 
with sure steps. 

The style of the book is admirable 
in its simple lucidity. It is never un- 
interesting, and is generally candid and 
fair. 

Some of his judgments will fail of 
universal acceptance, of course. He 
denounces Napoleon unsparingly, call- 
ing him a “brassy swindler," and the 
inspirer of forgers, thieves and crooks 
generally. Gladstone he calls “pro- 
foundly ignorant," but admits that it 
was this “profoundly ignorant" Glad- 
stone who offered genuine home rule to 
Ireland for the first time in history. 
Dealing with our Civil War, mention 
is made of Lee and Sherman, but noth- 
ing is said of Grant. Lincoln he dis- 
misses in a sentence or two. It is 
incomprehensible how Mr. Wells, who 
is scrupulously noting the rise of the 
people to a decisive voice in their own 
affairs, entirely misses the great im- 
portance which the example of Lin- 
coln's life afforded. 

The author, except in the case of 
Napoleon, displays few personal ani- 
mosities, though he unsparingly con- 
demns Cato Major. 

Mr. Wells tells us that history never 
repeats itself, a dictum which his own 
work strikingly and amusingly confutes. 
He relates how Alexander the Great 
had an ambition to form a League of 
Nations, but was forestalled in this 
magnificant plan by his wife, Olympias. 
Then when Mr. Wells comes down to 
the Paris Peace Conference, he says 
that this later proposal for a League 
of Nations came to nothing because the 
President of the United States took 
his wife with him to Europe. Here is 
a repetition of history with a vengeance. 

But the principal significance of this 
work lies in its main thesis, which might 
be put in a few words as “the moral 
collapse of Christianity," but which Mr. 
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Wells may be allowed to state more 
fully. He says (Vol. II, p. 90 ); 

■ fi . rs ‘ thi ."K will strike the student 
l u * ntermit,ence of the efforts of the 
church to establish the world City of God. 

h?* P£u- Cy of the church was not whole- 
end and ' ontlnuous *y set upon that 

" wa * only now and then that some 

°l % >me ^ 0U P of fi ne per- 
sonalUies domwated it in that direction. 
Jj? Kingdom of God that Jesus of Naza- 

eTnll ad / re r Ched T aS OTerlaid > ®s we have 
explained, almost from the beginning bv 

an* eaHjir"^ and “wnmnial traditions of 
.„! er age, and of an intellectually in- 
ferior type. Christianity almost from its 
commencement ceased to be purely prophet* 
and creative. It entangled itself with 

AliftrfiVM^ 011 ! 8 °^. human sacrifice, with 
«n!w blood -cleansing, with priestcraft as 

rafe dL? S - societ y. and with elabo- 

itv J? tr ' nes “bout the structure of divin- 
■ g ry of ^ Etruscan pond- 
fcx maximus emphasized the teachings of 

of S the 0f , 1 NTMa ; eth; ‘ he n*ental compfe S xi?y f 
t iif Alexandrian Greek entangled them 

Stlbte , t r i ^ ble K ja ^\° f thMe incom- 
patibles the church had become dogmatic. 

WH ,C i P j' r ° j ot,ler solutions to its intel- 

Soritv SCO T r i dS '* h8d reS0,Ted to arbitral 
authoritj. Its priests and bishops were 

more and more men moulded to creeds and 
dogmas and set procedures; by the time 
they became cardinals or popes they were 
usually oldish men. habituated to a politic 
f °I lmn,ed 'ate ends and no longer 
capable of world-wide views. They no 
longer wanted to see the Kingdom of God 

fnl^tt hed I" the hearts of men— they had 
forgotten about that; they wanted to see 

own P nower° f H the - < ’ h ” rch ’ which was their 
own power, dominating men. They were 

K and t0 l, CVe " With the ha ‘ es «nd 

tta. — h ~«> >» — 

The author’s views on this subject 
are again thus further set forth in 
volume I, page 576 : 

doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
wh eh Z aS thC ma T, teaching of Jesus, and 
P ! a}S S ? ?"? aI1 a Pact in the Christian 
SESt , % < ’ e r t ? mI y one of the most revolu- 
d °ctrines that ever stirred and 
tha? hUm i a . n thought. It is small wonder 
Si fnn* - W °-i d ° f that °me failed to grasp 
from ’ a " d recoiled in dismay 

from e\ en a half apprehension of its tre- 
mendous challenges to the established habits 
and institutions of mankind. It is small 
wonder if the hesitating convert and disciple 
presently went back to the old familiar 
ideas of temple and altar, of fierce deity and 
propitiatory observance, of consecrated 
priest and magic blessing, and — these things 



being attended to— reverted then to the dear 
old habitual life of hates and profits and 
competition and pride. For the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, as Jesus seems to 
have preached it, was no less than a bold 
and uncompromising demand for a complete 
change and cleansing of the life of our 
struggling race, an utter cleansing, without 
and within. 



The ideas above expressed, and even 
more extreme statements of them, run 
through this work as a continuous 
thread. 

That a writer of history, seeking to 
find an explanation for the present 
status of civilization, should attach so 
much importance to this matter, must 
excite the profound interest of every 
careful student of human affairs. 

Before closing this notice, mention 
must be made of the scholarship it evi- 
dences. The bibliography constitutes 
an inviting field to the student of his- 
tory. 

Mr. Wells is fair and even generous 
in his references to the United States, 
for whose people and institutions he 
evidences a sincere liking. He points 
out that the Monroe Doctrine has saved 
the American countries from the grasp- 
ing policies of the European powers. 

The causes of the Great War are 
correctly stated. Mr. Wells does not 
attach great weight to the notion that 
the Germans displayed unusual atrocity 
in conducting their campaigns. 

Coming down to the Peace Confer- 
ence, its moral failure is emphasized. 
The verdict of this historian is decided- 
ly against President Wilson, as it is 
likewise against the League of Nations. 
But Mr. Wells believes that the trend 
of events is toward a world unification. 
His concluding chapter, in which he 
pictures this future state, though neces- 
sarily largely imaginative, is exceeding- 
ly noble. 

The author thus hopefully expresses 
his confidence in the world’s approach- 
ing return to sanity: 

Tremendously as these phantoms, the 
Powers, rule our minds and lines to-day, 
they are, as this history shows clearly, 
things only of the last few centuries, a 
mere hour, an incidental phase, in the vast 
deliberate history of our kind. They mark 
a phase of relapse, a backwater, as the rise 
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of Machiavellian Monarchy marks a back- 
water; they are part of the same eddy of 
faltering faith, in a process altogether 
greater and altogether different in its gen- 
eral tendency, the process of the moral and 
intellectual reunion of mankind. For a 
time men have relapsed upon these national 
or imperial gods of theirs; it is but for a 
time. The idea of the world state, the uni- 
versal kingdom of righteousness, of which 
every living soul shall be a citizen, was al- 
ready in the world two thousand years ago 
never more to leave it. Men know that it 
is present even when they refuse to recog- 
nize it. In the writings and talk of men 
about international affairs to-day, in the cur- 
rent discussions of historians and political 
journalists, there is an effect of drunken 
men growing sober, and terribly afraid of 
growing sober. They still talk loudly of 
their “love” for France, of their “hatred 
of Germany, of the “traditional ascendancy 
of Britain at sea,” and so on and so on, 
like those who sing in their cups in spite 
of the steadfast onset of sobriety and a 
headache. These are dead gods they serve. 
By sea or land men want no Powers ascend- 
ant, but only law and service. That silent 
unavoidable challenge is in all our minds 
like dawn breaking slowly, shining between 
the shutters of a disordered room. 

Viewed merely as history “The Out- 
line” is a work of first importance. As 
literature it is entertaining. Its greater 
worth lies in the clearer insight it af- 
fords of the substantial identity of 
interest between the different peoples 
of the world. 

m 

The Happy Days. By Storm Jame- 
son. New York: The Century 

Company. 

To express youth’s revolt against 
convention and the old solutions of 
old problems, the experiences and 
ideas of a number of college students 
are related with a lifelikeness that 
leaves little to the imagination. They 
tell us with complete assurance how the 
difficulties of life are to be got over, 
but as they meet them from day to day 
the result differs but little from that 
which followed adherence to the old 
solutions. Their attempts at uplift 
work have about the familiar outcome of 
like efforts. The heroine frees herself 
from the conventional ideas about mar- 
riage, only to find her freedom re- 



strained at last by an inescapable sense 
of duty. A very human love rises above 
its ignoble origin when the war strikes 
its object with blindness. 

There is a good deal of foolish talk 
in the book, of which the following is 
a fair specimen: 

“In these catacombs of murdered hu- 
manity the industrial system spreads 
itself out for you, a monstrous futile 
circle of greed, over-production and 
poverty, achieving for the race nothing, 
but everything for the stuffing and 
adorning of a few men and women 
without pride of ancestry or thought for 
posterity. An organized futility, de- 
fended by jack-priests, politicians, and 
a spreading, scabrous belief that black 
coats, gramophones and brick villas de- 
scend with the other middle-class de- 
cencies straight from God through the 
capitalist.” 

But there is much sound sense, as for 
instance : 

“Civilization is a failure, not because 
it is cruel or bloody, but because it has 
so ordered things that some men are 
cut off from the land all their lives, and 
others are rooted in it so fiercely that 
nothing else for them has meaning or 
value ot any life at all. It is wrong 
that there should be a man living who 
does not somewhere touch the soil. It 
is wrong and wicked beyond belief that 
a child should be born and bred out of 
# sight of the meadow grass and sound 
of the homing birds. Men must work 
in towns, but their homes should be de- 
cently spread through the countryside. 
No man should have to live in cities, 
save from choice, and none all his life 
round.” 

The talk of these brilliant and im- 
practical iconoclasts is crisp and inter- 
esting, though marred by an overplus of 
profanity. As the publishers tell us 
that Miss Jameson has “won her spurs,” 
perhaps the profanity may be pardoned 
as a necessary adjunct to spurs, literary 
and otherwise. Doubtless the photo- 
graphs are true to life, but the exhibi- 
tion of ugly photographs, except for the 
specialist in deformity, has little to 
recommend it. 
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Venizelos. By Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. Boston: Houghton, Mufflin 

Company. 

A series of biographies of great 
modern statesmen who have played 
leading roles on the diplomatic stage 
during and after the Great War is be- 
ing published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, and Venizelos by Mr. Gibbons is 
the first of the series. The authors 
selected for this series are men who 
have been closely associated with the 
important events they write of and who 
have had special opportunities for inti- 
mate knowledge of the work of their 
subjects. The extremes of both hostile 
criticism and partisanship have been 
avoided. Mr. Gibbons was in Paris 
throughout the war and during the 
Peace Conference, he was in very close 
touch with Mr. Venizelos and writes 
from the fullest knowledge. He has 
had the aid of competent authorities on 
the Balkans and much of the story has 
come from Mr. Venizelos himself, and 
from M. Politis, Greek minister of for- 
eign affairs since 1917. 



Modern Business Writing. By 
Charles H. Raymond. New York: 
The Century Company. 

A study and practical application of 
the principles underlying affective ad- 
vertisements and business letters, by 
a man who has had extensive experience 
in actual business, as well as several 
years of teaching. In the first three 
chapters the fundamental principles 
underlying the selling appeal are dis- 
cussed and analyzed step by step. Suc- 
cessive chapters take up with definite 
detail the various aspects of the selling 
appeal and the mechanics of successful 
business letters. 

Not only are advertisements and di- 
rect sales letters fully treated, but con- 
siderable attention is given to every-day 
routine letters of business — order let- 
ters, adjustment letters, collection let- 
ters, etc. In each case the idea is 
retained that the letter, although it may 
be a collection letter, is after all a sales 



letter. The application of the princi- 
ples of the selling appeal to such letters 
is therefore shown. 

& 



Financing a Business. By Joseph M. 

Regan. Chicago: LaSalle Extension 

University. 

This book is one of the volumes of a 
new business administration series, and 
includes many practical problems with 
which business proprietors, officers and 
directors of corporations, managers, 
financiers, treasurers ‘ and accountants 
should be familiar. It is a presentation 
of sound and dependable methods based 
on exhaustive research that will assist 
the business man to a fuller understand- 
ing of the financial side of business, and 
at the same time enable him to simplify 
the problems and to avoid the pitfalls 
that are arising constantly. Methods 
are described that have helped to start 
the new business, to determine the 
amount of capital needed in the bus- 
iness, and to enlist the favorable recog- 
nition of outside investors. There are 
important chapters dealing with the re- 
lations between the business man and 
his bankers, the trade acceptance, the 
use of which is constantly increasing, 
and financing imports and exports in 
developing overseas trade. 

m 



Tate's Modern Cambist. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. By H. T. Easton. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 

This book which has long maintained 
a high reputation as a standard treatise 
on the subject of foreign exchange, bul- 
lion and the monetary, weights and 
measures systems of the world has now 
been brought up to date with the pub- 
lication of a twenty-sixth edition. All 
of the changes since the last edition 
have been included in an appendix, as 
it was considered wiser not to incorpo- 
rate these with the text until there is a' 
return to the normal conditions which 
existed prior to the war. 
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A Counting House Dictionary. By 

John White Kuhrt. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Company. 

A reference book for bankers, financ- 
iers, business men and their employees. 
The definitions are clear and compre- 
hensive and the equivalents of each 
term are given in both French and 
German for the convenience of individ- 
uals and firms doing business in foreign 
countries. 

Supplementing the alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of words and phrases are 
specimen documents such as a “Certifi- 
cate of Origin,* * Bill of Lading, Under 
writing Letter, Share Certificate, and 
so forth. Other information found in 
the appendix includes minimum scale 
of commissions, foreign currencies, dis- 
count rates, metric system of weights 
and measures, and a list of general holi- 
days recognized in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. 

S3 

The Financial Organization of So- 
ciety. By Harold G. Moulton. 

Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press. 

As modern business has its setting in 
the midst of a financial system upon 
which it is at all times dependent in 
manifold ways, the successful business 
man needs to know the relation of his 
business to all financial institutions 
which make up the financial structure of 
society. 

The modern financial system, com- 
posed of commercial banks, savings 
banks, bond houses, underwriters, trust 
companies, stock exchanges, commercial 
paper and discount companies, etc., have 
all grown up in response to very definite 
requirements of our modern capitalistic 
system in connection with the raising of 
either fixed or working capital. This 
volume is designed to serve as the basis 
of a general survey course in finance 
and to enable the general reader to ob- 
tain a clear understanding of the nature 
of the financial system, and of the 



economic functions performed by each 
of the numerous financial institutions 
which together comprise the system. It 
even includes a thorough analysis of 
such timely financial subjects as: the 

depreciation of foreign exchange and 
the financing of foreign trade through 
institutions organized under the Edge 
Act; the operation and criticism of the 
Federal Farm Loan System, and the 
furthering of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem both during the war and during the 
difficult deflation and price-readjust- 
ment period of 1920. 

K 

Exporters' Encyclopaedia. Sixteenth 

Annual Edition. Edited by Wolcott 

P. Chapman. New York: Exporters' 
Encyclopaedia Corp. 

This book is a work of 1,484 pages 
prepared as a complete reference work 
for the American exporter. It includes 
general information about each of the 
countries of the world, their ports and 
trade centers; steamship lines and their 
agents; general export information; 
cable rates and regulations ; foreign cur- 
rency tables, and foreign weights and 
measures. 

In the sections devoted to the various 
countries, there is information of eco- 
nomic value to exporters, including the 
commodities imported, trading centers, 
transportation routes and parcel post 
facts. Each political division is treated 
separately. Separate information with 
regard to shipping routes is introduced 
at the end of the section devoted to each 
country, while an outline map of the 
country appears at the beginning of 
each section. 

In addition to the book itself there 
is a supplement binder. The publish- 
ers from time to time issue supple- 
mentary bulletins bringing the informa- 
tion contained in the book up-to-date. 
These may be placed in the binder for 
reference until the next annual issue 
of the book is published. 

The 1921 edition is the sixteenth to 
be published. 
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New Export Problems 

Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its 
day. Though our shipments of goods and 
merchandise over-seas continue large, bankers 
and exporters in every line recognize that the 
turn in the tide has come. 

In future, goods that go abroad must first be 
sold. Customers must be sought, studied, 
served. Markets must be developed on a basis 
of information and analysis even more exact 
than those required in securing export busi- 
ness in the past. 

In making contacts with unfamiliar markets — 
in keeping touch with changing conditions — in 
carrying out the financial or shipping oper- 
ations required in over-seas transactions — the 
Irving’s Foreign Trade and Foreign Service 
Divisions may be able to supply you and your 
clients with just the information, counsel or 
commercial aid you need. For export bankers 
and merchants, Irving service spans all seas. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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} Complete Foreign 
^ Travel Service for 
your own customers 



The Equitable' i Dollar 
Letter of Credit is the 
safest , most convenient 
and most economical means 
of carrying funds •while 
abroad. It •will be hon- 
ored by the principal 
banks throughout the 
•world. 



B Y issuing The Equitable’s Dollar Letter of 
Credit to your customers who are going abroad 
this year, you will give them the unusual conven- 
ience of a complete foreign travel service. 

We have established in our Paris Office, 23 Rue 
de la Paix, a Foreign Travel Bureau in charge of an 
experienced travel man. He will do the following 
things to make ^our customers’ travel easier and 
more enjoyable: 

Arrange itineraries and passport vises, purchase 
boat and railroad tickets, secure hotel accommoda- 
tions, arrange motor, airplane and sightseeing trips, 
give reliable shopping and other information, and 
help solve almost any travel difficulty. 

We will furnish you with The Equitable’s Dollar 
Letter of Credit, a Book of Identification, Traveler’s 
Code and ‘‘Traveler’s Primer,” the latter booklet 
bearing the imprint of your bank. For further infor- 
mation, address our Foreign Travel Department, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 



t™ equitable 

TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 

222 Broadway 37 WALL STREET Madison Ave. at 45th St. 

London Office Paris Office 

3 King WiHiam St., B. C. 4 23 Rue de la Paix 

Total Resources over $300,000,000 
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Financing America’s Foreign Trade 

From an address delivered by Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, before the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, advancing 
the reasons why the proposed $100,000,000 Foreign Trade Financing Corporation should 
be supported by bankers and business men alike, if it is desired that American export 
trade is to live. 



T HE madness of men has undoubt- 
edly reached and passed its peak 
for the time being. It can only 
surge forward again if a wave of 
Bolshevism floods over all Europe, 
which, though possible, is not at all 
probable. This spring may see the 
viper strike once more, as it can only 
live by war, but when beaten it will 
surely destroy itself, as every similar 
development in all man’s history has 
done before. 

The next necessity for peace and in- 
dustrial progress is the fixation of the 
German reparations. This must be ac- 
complished by May 1, 1921, and it may 
come before. There is much reason to 
hope that negotiations now going on may 
result in the settlement of this difficult 
problem before many weeks have 
passed. 

Should the reparations be finally de- 
termined at an amount that financial 
and industrial Germany believes can be 
paid, it is reasonable to expect that Ger- 
many will settle down to work and en- 
deavor to meet the obligation. Should 
this happen, it will certainly have a 
steadying effect upon industry in sur- 
rounding countries. On the other side 
the Allies will know what they can de- 
pend upon receiving from Germany, 
which in the case of France will be of 
the greatest possible value. It will en- 
able the government of France to adjust 
its financial position to a known situa- 
tion instead of as now, being obliged to 
make advances for reconstruction in the 
destroyed districts without any real 
knowledge as to what proportion of such 
expenditures is going to be returned. 
The whole financial program of France 
would be a much simpler matter to work 
out, and the pressure on the Government 
from the people to spend more than it 
legitimately should toward the recovery 
of the devastated regions, on the plea 
that it will have to be paid back by Ger- 



many, would be a thing of the past. 

With Bolshevism destroyed, and the 
German reparations fixed under such 
circumstances, it is conceivable that a 
condition would soon develop in Europe 
that would warrant the extension of 
long-time commercial credits, that is, 
say from one to five years. If at such 
time an organization such as the pro- 
posed $100,000,000 corporation were in 
existence in the United States, and had 
been for a sufficient period to enable its 
foreign agencies to get in step with po- 
litical, financial and industrial develop- 
ment in the European nations, it could 
safely take part, with a constantly in- 
creasing force, in the re-establishment 
of industry on a basis of practical safety 
with the exercise of careful judgment. 
While it is possible to distribute foreign 
government loans in large, round 
amounts to the public, small loans of 
from $100,000 or so up to a few mil- 
lions, based on the very best of collateral 
and undertaken for commercial pur- 
poses, cannot be so distributed. But a 
corporation with $100,000,000 capital, 
organized under the Edge Act, could in- 
vest in such loans, and then through the 
issuance of debentures backed by these 
loans as collateral could make distribu- 
tion to the investing public. In effect 
this would enable the individual investor 
in all parts of the United States to make 
his savings count for the foreign trade 
of his country, with its rnkny indirect 
benefits to him regardless of his business 
or station in life. He could purchase a 
security backed by a diversified collat- 
eral selected from among those nations 
whose political situations were such, to- 
gether with the morale of their peoples, 
that from a business standpoint it would 
be a thoroughly legitimate risk, even if 
he were dependent upon the income so 
received. Banking institutions organ- 
ized under state or national laws are not 
in position to effect such a bringing to- 
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gether of diversified loans for public 
distribution. 

As all such loans that might be made 
would be developed particularly to help 
the foreign trade of the United States 
through furthering out exports directly, 
as well as indirectly by increasing the 
power of foreign countries to buy 
through the stimulation of their indus- 
tries by means of our exports, every 
such act of the corporation in addition 
to being profitable to it would be of 
benefit to the whole nation. 

The need at the moment for a service 
such as the corporation could extend 
covers most civilized countries. Dollar 
exchange is at a premium the world 
over, which acts as a deterrent to our 
export trade that will be felt by us in 
a very great way as the export power 
of Europe increases. The reason that 
such a condition has not already affect- 
ed our export trade in a more serious 
way is due to the fact that importing 
countries have been obliged to come to 
us because countries with depreciated 
exchanges were not in a position to meet 
their requirements. Australia today can 
import from Great Britain much more 
cheaply than from the United States, 
and from France even more cheaply 
than from Great Britain. A recent de- 
cision in Australia which has changed 
the basis of calculating import duties so 
that depreciated exchanges are favored 
in proportion to their discount, has 
added another large percentage to the 
increased cost of imports from America 
to that which already existed. It can, 
therefore, be expected that as rapidly as 
England and France are able to manu- 
facture or produce those things which 
Australia requires that we have been 
supplying her, trade with us will disap- 
pear until this situation is corrected. 

A return to normal exchange fluctua- 
tions can only occur after a series of de- 
velopments has taken place in European 
countries in the following order, except 
that they may and naturally will act 
simultaneously in most part. 

1. Understanding by labor that those 
radicals who play upon the passions of 
laboring men for their own aggrandize- 



ment of power are the worst enemies of 
labor. 

2. That governments get their budg- 
ets within their incomes, and reduce 
governmental waste to a minimum. 

3 . That inflation be stopped, and de- 
flation be started on a reasonable basis. 

4. That where necessary, imports be 
confined to essentials until exportable 
products and markets can be created 
that will enable payment for non- 
essentials as well. 

5. That orderly production be re- 
sumed. 

How can the United States help in 
this program? By example largely. 
But when it comes to the resumption in 
Europe of orderly production, some- 
thing more is needed. Labor may be 
ever so ready to work, but it can ac- 
complish little without raw materials,, 
tools, transportation facilities and food. 
These the United States can and should 
supply as rapidly as credit can be ex- 
tended safely. Just when that time will 
come depends upon Europe, but we have 
already seen that it may be soon. 

The granting of credits today for the 
stimulation of industry on the basis of 
present prices is a very different propo- 
sition than when government loaned 
government huge sums to be used to 
purchase goods at such high prices that 
payment in normal times will mean the 
return of many times the quantity of 
goods loaned. It goes without saying 
that new loans will go on top of old 
ones, considering countries as a whole, 
but it is inconceivable that our Govern- 
ment could be so short-sighted as to de- 
mand payment of the loans due to it at 
a time when payment is impossible, and 
unless private enterprise in America can 
safely loan private enterprises in Eu- 
rope, governmental loans will never be 
paid. 

We may, however, expect too much 
from the corporation unless we study its 
limitations. 

1. It must operate only as it can do 
so safely. 

2. Its transactions will naturally de- 
velop slowly, as its agencies must be 
established and get in touch with mar- 
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kets and conditions before it can arrange 
credits. 

3. It cannot operate faster than the 
market will absorb its debentures. 

4. If its total capacity to make loans 
could be exercised, and safely, in one 
year it would not offset our favorable 
trade balance, in view of Europe's pres- 
ent needs and ability to produce. 

5. No human organization could re- 
store the buying power of Europe imme- 
diately, even if peaceful conditions pre- 
vailed, which they do not. 

Admitting all this does not detract 
from the value of the corporation in the 
least for many reasons. 

1. Europe should not be encouraged 
in the belief that she can obtain loans 
unless she puts her house in order and 
makes them safe, and a corporation of 
this magnitude which refused to make 
advances until assured of stable condi- 
tions and integrity of purpose on the 
part of borrowers and their countries 
would have a steadying influence. 



2. Its agencies, once established, 
would enable American trade to keep in 
toucli with general foreign markets and 
conditions by means of a business or- 
ganization, whose own success would de- 
pend upon its being able to do so. 

3. Its every operation would tend to 
increase the buying power of Europe 
through stimulation of her industries, 
which would help turn the foreign ex- 
changes toward normal. 

4. By lifting exchange made by ex- 
ports from a present to a future market 
when imports in payment were avail- 
able, help our foreign exchange mar- 
kets to the extent of its operations. 

5. By enabling the exportation of raw 
materials, manufactures and foods be- 
yond the power of our banks to finance 
by short term bills of exchange relieve 
our domestic markets> increase the de- 
mand for labor, thus increasing the buy- 
ing power of labor, and so stimulating 
domestic production and consumption. 



ine corporation would not compe 
with banks organized to do a foreig 
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exchange business for the purchase of 
short time foreign bills of exchange. 
There is actually no place in the market 
for such competition, as the banks are 
at present in position to take care of 
such business as effectively as it can be 
done with fluctuating exchange rates. 
The operations of the $100,000,000 cor- 
poration, however, as time goes on 
should make it easier for the banks to 
operate, because of exchange being lift- 
ed from current markets. Again it must 
be borne in mind that such operations, 
even though helpful, would not be re- 
flected in the foreign exchange rates ex- 
cept over a long period of time, but the 
benefit would be there nevertheless, and 
they would certainly have a stabilizing 
effect as transactions began to multiply, 
regardless of whether it could actually 
be traced in the rates or not. 

If the $100,000,000 corporation is to 
be organized its stock should be taken 
in part by banks, exporters, manufac- 
turers for domestic as well as foreign 
consumption, and producers of all kinds, 
as the business which it would carry on 
would benefit all concerned. If Ameri- 
can banks subscribed for the whole of 
the stock it would be most unfortunate, 
and should not be done. It would re- 



sult in tying up too much banking capi- 
tal in long time propositions. On the 
other hand if all industrial interests, 
manufacturing and producing, take the 
stock in fair proportion, the resulting 
benefit to the country would thoroughly 
justify the banks in doing their part. 
This would seem to be the general feel- 
ing among bankers, and is unquestion- 
ably the correct one. If manufacturers 
and producers cannot see sufficient value 
to them to warrant subscribing for the 
stock of the corporation, there is cer- 
tainly no reason why bankers should do 
so. On the other hand if manufactur- 
ers, producers and bankers go into part- 
nership in an organization of this kind, 
they can make it the most powerful in- 
fluence for the good of the foreign trade 
of our country that is possible under our 
law. With its network of foreign 
branches and agencies in every civil- 
ized country, it would fix the United 
States permanently among the nations 
as a great commercial people, a peo- 
ple who desiring the prosperity of all 
other peoples wished to exchange their 
products and manufactures for those of 
other nations in order that the plane of 
living of all humanity might be raised 
from suffering and hardship to plenty. 



Banks to Relief of Coffee Importers 



'THE financial difficulties of the 
United States of Colombia which 
reached a crisis during the latter part 
of 1920 , and caused the suspension of 
payment by five large New York com- 
mission houses engaged in the Colom- 
bian coffee trade has resulted in the for- 
mation of a strong syndicate of New 
York banks and bankers to aid these 
New York merchants in liquidating 
their indebtedness. The syndicate will 
be known as “The Colombian Accept- 
ance Agreement of January 1 , 1921 .“ 
The operation of syndicate will finance 
shipments of coffee to this country, cen- 
tralizing the shipments to the New York 
merchants to whom the Colombian ship- 
pers are debtors. This will help the 



Colombian debtors of these New York 
merchants to liquidate their obligations 
to them, and in turn will allow the New 
York merchants to meet their own com- 
mitments. 

The New York merchants to be 
aided by the plan are Vasquez Correas 
& Company, Inc., placed in the hands 
of Lawrence Berenson and Justus Ru- 
perti, receivers, on October 20 , 1920 ; 
Heilbron, Wolff & Co., Inc., who filed 
a voluntary petition of bankruptcy on 
October 25 , 1920 ; Alejandro Angel & 
Co., Inc. ; de Lima, Correa & Cortissez, 
Inc., and the Anitoquia Commercial 
Corporation. The three latter corpora- 
tions were placed in the hands of com- 
mittees representing their creditors 
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under agreements to refrain from suit 
for specified periods to enable the cor- 
porations involved to collect their ac- 
counts receivable in Colombia. 

The bankers comprising this syndi- 
cate are: the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Chemical National Bank, 
National Park Bank, Battery Park Na- 
tional Bank, Huth & Company, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Bank of New York, 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
William Schall & Company, and Schultz 
& Ruckgaber. 

It is the hope of the syndicate man- 
agers that the result of the operation of 
the syndicate will be to lessen the prob- 
ability of the diversion of coffee from 
the New York houses in difficulties, or 
from the holders of the dishonored pa- 
per of these houses. Any holder of the 
dishonored paper of any one of these 
corporations who is not already a mem- 
ber of the syndicate will be received by 
the managers as a syndicate subscriber, 
in order that he may obtain the benefits 
from the operation of the plan. 

The syndicate managers are the 
members of the committees supervising 
the affairs of the Alejandro Angel & 
Co., Inc., Antioquia Commercial Cor- 
poration and de Lima, Correa & Cor- 
tissoz, Inc. 

It is the intention of these commit- 
tees, as well as of the receivers of Vas- 
qnez, Correas & Co., Inc., and the 
trustees in bankruptcy of Heilbron, 
Wolff & Co., Inc., to take such action 




We have so located our 
50 offices throughout the 
country that every bank 
in every section is within 
easy reach of National 
Investment Service. 



as may be necessary to protect the 
corporations and their creditors from 
the results of the diversion of coffee by 
debtors of these corporations in Colom- 
bia to banking institutions or import- 
ing houses in the United States not 
already creditors of such Colombian 
debtors. 



$ 



League of Nations Scheme for International Credits 



T^HE provisional economic and finan- 
cial committee of the Council of 
the League of Nations has recommended 
to the League a new draft of the inter- 
national credits scheme suggested at the 
recent Brussels conference. 

The revised plan is given in detail in 
a copy of the committee's official report 
obtained by the foreign information de- 
partment of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The final text proposes the formation 



of an international organization through 
which impoverished nations may, under 
adequate guarantees to the lenders, se- 
cure funds for financing approved es- 
sential imports. The essential charac- 
ter of these imports would be deter- 
mined by their value in leading to res- 
toration of export trade of the needy 
countries. 

Assigned assets of these countries ap- 
praised at their gold value by an inter- 
national commission of bankers and 
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business men appointed by the League 
would constitute the security upon 
which imports would be financed. 

Bonds would be issued against the 
gold value of these assets to an amount 
of credits approved by the commission. 
These bonds would be obligations of 
the Governments issuing them and their 
service would be secured by the revenue 
of the assigned assets. Administration 
of the assets for purposes of revenue 
production would be safeguarded 
against the possibility of default and 
loss to bond holders. The safeguards 
are outlined at length. 

It is proposed to have a competent 
business man appointed, without delay, 
to work out details of the revised 
scheme, determine how far it can be ap- 
plied in conjunction with existing serv- 
ices, and discover the extent to which 
borrowing countries are likely to avail 
themselves of the plan. Under certain 
conditions he would be empowered to 
put some details of the scheme into im- 
mediate operation. 

The economic and financial commit- 
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tee has decided that there is no special 
necessity for calling an International 
Conference during 1921 to deal solely 
with the financial organization to be es- 
tablished by the League, but has not yet 
decided whether a conference on eco- 
nomic affairs is necessary. It has ap- 
proved a budget of £50,000 for its own 
expenses during 1921. 



Great Britain 



EXCESS PROFITS TAX RE- 
MOVALS CHEER BRITISH 
BUSINESS 

Advices from England to Frederick 
C. Harding, agent in New York of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., re- 
port the outlook in London more cheer- 
ful due to the removal by the govern- 
ment of the excess profit duties which 
business men have alleged for some time 
have had an adverse effect upon bnsi- 
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ness. As a result of the removal busi- 
ness men and bankers possess a more 
optimistic viewpoint which is reflected 
in renewed business confidence. 

The removal of the duties is said to 
have been brought about by the fact 
that the revenues therefrom were a year 
in arrears and that the removal is ex- 
pected to mean an automatic increase 
in the income tax revenues in better 
times. The action was immediately re- 
flected in a favorable effect upon stocks 
which was somewhat restricted, how- 
ever, by poor financial conditions 
abroad. 

NEW SILVER CURRENCY 

The British Mint is issuing a new 
silver currency, half silver and half 
alloy, consisting of 500 instead of 925 
parts fine silver to the 1,000. The lat- 
ter has been the authorized quality since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In course of time the present silver 
will be withdrawn from circulation and 
this new coinage will replace it. The 
currency cannot be used in payment of 
foreign debt and is intended only for 
use as small change in England. 

GREAT BRITAIN'S NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Great Britain reduced her national 
debt by £247,000,000 in the year 1920. 
The British debt outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 was £7,832,000,000 compared 
with total debt of £8,079,000,000 at the 
close of 1919. Less than one-sixth of 
the British debt, or £1,163,500,000 is 
owed to foreign countries, principally to 
the United States. 

Apart from whatever arrangements 
may result from the impending confer- 
ences between British Treasury repre- 
sentatives and the United States Gov- 
ernment, Great Britain has no very 
heavy repayments of foreign debt ma- 
turing for several years to come. De- 
tailed statistics received bv the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, from 
its English information service, disclose 
that, in their present status, only about 
one-tenth of the total of Great Britain's 
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foreign obligations is due to be repaid 
in the next five years. 

Comparatively limited repayments, 
also, are due this year on the debt held 
at home. The detailed figures show, 
however, that more than £850,000,000 
of the British home debt is due to be 
repaid in the four years succeeding 
1921. 

The amount of the early maturing 
obligations, by years, is as follows: 



(000 omitted) 

Home Debt Foreign Debt 



Year £ £ 

1921 71,982 70,719 

1922 239,212 34,568 

1923 366,609 6,268 

1924 53,256 6,268 

1925 196,983 



The maturing home debt comprises 
approximately £275,000,000 of ex- 
chequer bonds and the balance is na- 
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tional war bonds. Of the maturing 
foreign debt £81,850,000 represents 
payments due the United States on 
treasury bills, notes and for silver ad- 
vances; and £29,568,000 is Canadian 
bank loans. The remainder is due to 
Japan, Sweden and Mauritius. 

LONDON, JOINT CITY & MID- 
LAND BANK, LTD. 

The net profits for 1920 of the Lon- 
don, Joint City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, after the payment of expenses 
and other charges, were £2,831,860 
19s 7d. The dividend rate is 18 per 
cent., maintained both in interim and 
final dividends declared, the former 
paid July 15 last and the latter Febru- 
ary 1. A normal increase in the amount 
carried forward to the next year’s ac- 
count was made compared with a year 
ago, £741,618 16s being the item this 
year compared with £726,852 6s 2d at 
the end of 1919. 

The bank now has a reserve fund of 
£10,859,800, the same as its paid-up 
capital. Total resources on the De- 
cember 31 balance sheet were £422,- 
837,258 2s 8d. 



France 



FRANCE TO HAVE NEW FORM 
OF CURRENCY 

A new form of money is about to 
make its appearance in France. This 
new currency, according to information 
received from its Paris correspondent 
by the Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, will be coins made from a com- 
position of bronze and aluminum. It 
will replace the emergency paper 
money issued during the war in two, 
one, and one-half franc denominations. 
The new money will effect a reform 
in French “pocket money” by provid- 
ing small change that is more conven- 
ient, durable, and sanitary than the pa- 
per bills. 

The two franc, one franc and 50 
centime bills, because of the deprecia- 



tion of French money, have been used 
as small change along with old ten and 
twenty- five centime coins, with the re- 
sult that they have been submitted to 
wear which small paper bills cannot 
long withstand. These paper bills were 
issued temporarily by the various 
chambers of commerce in France under 
a special agreement with the Govern- 
ment under which an equal amount of 
Bank of France notes are deposited in 
the Bank of France by the Chambers 
of Commerce for the paper money 
which they issue. 

The small paper currency will be 
withdrawn as fast as the new coins 
are issued. Since there is some diffi- 
culty in securing the metal necessary 
to make the coins, it is estimated that 
it will take two or three years to com- 
plete the change. 

It is difficult to secure an exact state- 
ment of the amount of small paper 
money issued to date. It is certain, 
however, that the figure is at least four 
hundred million francs. The amount 
actually in circulation is about three 
hundred millions, one million having 
been either reimbursed or kept by col- 
lectors or destroyed by use. 

The new coins or “jetons” will be 
acceptable throughout France and will 
be issued under the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Finance, the chambers 
of commerce serving merely as the dis- 
tributing medium. 

Because of the shortage of nickel 
and copper coins as well as small bills, 
the handling of street car fares and 
small purchases has caused general em- 
barrassment for some months. The 
Compagnie Generate des Omnibus 
which controls practically all the sur- 
face lines in Paris has applied to the 
city authorities for permission to issue 
small coins of its own for facilitating 
the payment of fares. These coins 
when issued will be produced by a pri- 
vate firm and will be acceptable only 
as fares. 

ADVERSE FOREIGN TRADE 
BALANCE REDUCED 

Official returns for the year 1920 in- 
dicate that France reduced the adverse 
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New England contributes to the world’s table 



In Colonial days, when 
codfish was legal tender for 
the payment of debt, New 
England laid the founda- 
tion for a sea-food trade 
even then extending over- 
seas. That trade has ex- 
panded steadily. Hundreds 
of tonsof fish and fish prepa- 
rations are now shipped 
each week to foreign and 
domestic markets. Boston 
is the largest fishing port in 
the country, with Gloucester 
pressing for a close second. 

New England’s contribu- 
tion to the nation’s table 
also includes shipments of 
cereals, grain products, 
fruits and vegetables. This 



territory raises more field 
corn to the acre than the 
Middle Western States. 
Fine-textured berries, 
apples, potatoes and onions 
from the many well-favored 
localities are in strong de- 
mand in nearby and distant 
cities. 

The National Shawmut 
Bank has been participat- 
ing actively in the upbuild- 
ing of New England food 
industries for more than 85 
years. We are firmly estab- 
lished in the confidence of 
these industries — well situ- 
ated to act as an interme- 
diary in any transaction in 
which we can be of service. 
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balance in her foreign trade by approx- 
imately 1 1 billion francs, or 45 per 
cent., compared to the year 1919. The 
proportion of exports to imports im- 
proved from 33 per cent, in 1919 to 63 
per cent, in 1920. 

The detailed returns, which have just 
been received by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, from its 
French information service are as fol- 
lows : 

FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE 

(000,000 omitted) 

1919 1920 

Imports, ...Frs. 35,789 Frs. 35,404 
Exports .... 11,879 22,434 

Excess im- 
ports over 

exports .... 23,910 12,970 

An outstanding feature of the returns 
is that imports were less than in the 
preceding year, indicating that the high 
level of France’s purchases from abroad 
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has been passed. The significance of 
the gain in proportion of exports to 
imports is apparent when compared 
with pre-war returns. In 1913 French 
exports amounted to 81 per cent, of the 
imports, so that in increasing her ex- 
ports from 33 per cent, to the propor- 
tion of 63 per cent, of her imports in 
1920 France made a considerable ad- 
vance toward reaching her normal for- 
eign trade status. 

The returns further disclose that 
France’s exports of food products in- 
creased 128 per cent, over similar ex- 
ports in 1919; the increase in exports 
of industrial materials was 146 per cent, 
and of manufactured articles 144 per 
cent. The comparative figures are: 

(000,000 omitted) 



1919 1920 

Food Frs. 970 Frs. 2,211 

Materials . . 1,937 4,772 

Manufac- 
tures 5,824 14,252 
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TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
OPENED IN PARIS 

J. J. Larkin, manager of the Paris 
office of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, has announced the open- 
ing of a travel service bureau under the 
direction of an experienced travel ex- 
pert. By means of this department, 
travelers from the United States will 
be enabled to secure without annoy- 
ance or delay suggestions' as to the most 
desirable hotels in foreign cities and 
towns, and their rates ; arrangements 
for accommodation in these hotels; the 
purchase of railway and steamship 
tickets ; information regarding train and 
boat connections; the arrangement of 
an itinerary ; sightseeing trips with 
competent guides ; arrangements for air- 
plane trips; information as to reliable 
shops and directions for reaching them. 
The dissemination of foreign trade in- 
formation, market news, status of com- 
modity markets, and other information 
recessary to the American business man 
abroad may also be taken care of in 
this new department. 



Germany 



THE REPARATIONS SITUATION 

The big question agitating Germany 
as well as the other principal countries 
is war reparations. At the end of 
January France and England made 
their reparations demands on Germany. 
The plan calls for payment by Germany 
of 226,000,000,000 gold marks, on an 
annuity basis, spread over a period of 
forty-two years, plus an annual tax of 
12 per cent, on German exports for a 
similar period. 

The amount demanded, although sub- 
stantially lower than the 400,000,000,- 
000 gold marks originally urged at 
Paris, and the 269,000,000,000 fixed at 
the Boulogne conference, appears to 
be much higher than Germany is will- 
ing to pay. 

A bitter campaign has been made by 
the German leaders against the Allied 
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demand. The German people appear 
to be united in opposition. On the eve 
of the conference called for London 
at which Germany is either to accept or 
reject the plan. Dr. Simons, German 
minister of foreign affairs, made public 
statements to the effect that Germany 
would not agree. German leaders are 
reported busily working on counter pro- 
posals. 

With an aroused public opinion be- 
hind him. Premier Briand of France 
appears to be intending to stand firm 
for the terms fixed, as the lowest ac- 
ceptable to France. It is hinted that 
when Briand £oes to London, Marshal 
Foch will mobilize the French army in 
preparation for advance into Germany 
if necessary to enforce the French de- 
mands. 

With this condition of affairs prevail- 
ing, all eyes are turned toward London. 
Will Germany agree to the terms? Will 
France compromise? Will force or rea- 
son be the means utilized to work out 
the difficult situation? 



Italy 



CONDITIONS IN ITALY IM- 
PROVING 

“While the general trend of events in 
the economic and industrial situation in 
Italy seems to be marking time, so to 
speak, it may be stated with authority 
that the nation, as a whole, is in a much 
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better frame of mind than it has been 
for many months past/* states the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company, New York. 

“The people are showing a steadily 
increasing respect for law and order, 
brought about by the influence of the 
better element of the population, and 
also, no doubt, by the firmer stand 
which the government has taken in en- 
forcing its rulings. 

“Some of the outstanding factors 
which have contributed to the improved 
sentiment in Italy may be summed up 
thus: 

“Premier Giolitti has formulated for 
legislative action a bill embodying, as 
equitably as is possible under the pres- 
ent circumstances, the major terms of 
the agreements recently entered into by 
the workers and the employers in the 
various trades. While the plan is more 
or less tentative, it is hoped and be- 
lieved that it may act as the forerunner, 
at least, of really stable and satisfac- 
tory conditions for all concerned. 

“The culmination of the long-drawn- 
out dispute between Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy, as officially established by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, has reacted favor- 
ably on the peoples of both countries. 
From all reports, Italians are evincing 
their satisfaction by a display of re- 
newed activity in their daily work, real- 
izing, as they do, that the increased 
business which will come to their coun- 
try is bound to result in greater pros- 
perity for them, as individuals. 

“The situation with regard to coal 
Is improving every month, and there is 
fair assurance that this improvement 
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will be maintained, if not increased, in 
the immediate future. 

“The one disquieting element in the 
nation’s life at this time is the bread 
problem. While the government’s ac- 
tion in raising the price of bread to the 
people is looked upon as a further tem- 
porary hardship, the more intelligent 
part of the population sees in this 
movement an eventual betterment of the 
country's finances, and a resultant im- 
provement in individual prosperity. 
This long-range view is undoubtedly the 
correct one, but it is not an easy mat- 
ter to convince a people already heavily 
burdened that one more burden is going 
to be good for them. The official figures 
show that from July 1, 1914, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the loss to the Italian 
government on foreign cereals imported 
and national cereals requisitioned 
amounted to the astounding total of 
15,542,000,000 lire. This is an appall- 
ing deficit, which will have to be met, 
until conditions right themselves, by in- 
creased agricultural production, a 
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higher-priced loaf, and stiffer taxes. 

“Italy’s total consumption of wheat 
for the agricultural year 1920-21, is 
reckoned at 40,000,000 quintals. Of 
this amount, only about 12,000,000 quin- 
tals will be available for requisition, be- 
cause of the failure of the local crops 
this year. As a consequence, 28,000,- 
000 quintals of wheat will have to be 
provided by imports at prices consid- 
erably higher than those fixed for the 
domestic product.” 



Belgium 



BELGIANS URGE SYSTEM OF 
BARTER 



A system of barter, whereby manu- 
factured Belgian articles would be ex- 
changed for raw materials, is advo- 
cated by the Belgian government. Del* 
egates have been sent to the United 
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Reaching New York's 
Wholesale District 



S OME of the largest New York wholesale 
merchants are among our clients. That 
fact makes it possible for us to offer excep- 
tionally direct and efficient facilities for col- 
lecting checks and drafts, furnishing reliable 
credit information or in handling any other 
phase of banking having to do with this 
district. 




States, Brazil and Rumania to open ne- 
gotiations. Cotton piece goods and tex- 
tiles will be especially offered by Bel- 
gium as the situation in the Ghent dis- 
trict is serious, the spinning and weav- 
ing mills working only half time and 
stocks accumulating through lack of 
sales. It is reported that 9,000 out of 
11,000 workers are on short time and 
do not earn enough to make a living. 




CHINESE FAMINE SUFFERERS 
RELIEVED 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Peking says that most of the Chinese 
famine sufferers are assured against 
starvation by the ample stocks of grain 
on hand at points reached by railway. 
The entire district affected is now with- 
in reach of relief stations, to which 



grain is being supplied as fast as it can 
be transported into the interior by cart 
and man power. Notwithstanding the 
widespread area of destitution, there 
have been comparatively few deaths 
from starvation, owing to the measures . 
taken by relief workers. 

The number of persons affected by 
the famine has been variously estimated 
at from 5,000,000 to 21,000,000, the 
latter being the number given by the 
United International Committee. It is 
conceded, however, that the first esti- 
mates were exaggerated, owing to the 
lack of an accurate census and the 
spotty character of the famine, which 
now affects neighboring towns with dif- 
ferent degrees of severity, due to the 
improvement brought about by the late 
crops. 

The crucial period, according to in- 
vestigators on the ground, will come 
in the spring, when the people, weak- 
ened by privation, will have to take up 
their work on lands that are now mort- 
gaged and without farm animals. The 
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T he establishment of this office on the Pacific 
Coast, which is made necessary by the steadily 
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winter wheat crop, however, has been 
generally excellent. There have been 
no epidemics except the usual occasional 
cases of typhus. 

The funds in sight for relief work 
amount to about $10,000,000, which in- 
cludes contributions from America esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. According to the 
International Committee, $7,000,000 
more will be necessary to take care of 
the famine stricken areas until harvest 
if the work of the relief organization 
is also maintained. 

The American Red Cross is chiefly 
engaged in road building, with auxiliary 
relief activities among the laborers and 
their families. Funds supplied by the 
American Committee for China Famine 
Fund, headed by Thomas W. Lamont, 
are distributed among the various or- 
ganizations as required. A Chinese 
drive for famine relief has been begun, 
in which many foreigners will take 
part. 



Scandinavia 



SWEDISH VIEWS ON MONEY 
MARKET 

It is the opinion of leading Swedish 
economists that a return to normal rates 
of interest on capital, even for essential 
commercial and industrial activities, 
need not be expected for perhaps five 
years to come, according to “Present 
Day Scandinavia,” published by the 
Liberty National Bank, New York. • 
Scarcity of capital itself rather than 
an exceptionally increased demand fo* 
money, it is believed, will for the most 
part necessitate high rates of interest 
during these years although some slight 
decline may be effected under the influ- 
ence of general business depression. 

Professor Gustav Cassel, in a recent 
financial report of Skandinaviska Kred- 
itaktiebolaget, points out that the pres- 
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ent bank rates scarcely correspond to 
the real stringency of the money mar- 
ket notwithstanding their severity. 
Even the present rates, he says, are not 
sufficiently high to bring about the nec- 
essar v reduction of the demand for cap- 
ital and unless the supply of savings 
becomes plentiful it will take a long 
time before a really justified transition 
to normal rates may be anticipated. 

“The shifting of the distribution of 
income between the different classes of 
society which has taken place during 
the last years/* says Professor Cassel, 
“has considerably reduced the ‘ratio of 
savings/ t. e., the quotient of the public 
income which is used for the creation 
of new capital. The effect hereof is 
further aggravated in a high degree by 
the recent development of taxation 
through which the essential burden of 
taxes has been laid on the larger in- 
comes, especially on those of the com- 
panies. 

In all probability, therefore, the sav- 
ings during the next years will be con- 
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siderably less than what they would 
have been under normal conditions. 
And it is then inevitable that the rates 
of interest will remain at an extraordi- 
nary height. If the building activity 
slackens and industry, in despair of the 
future, refrains from all extensions, the 
demand for new capital may be consid- 
erably reduced for some time. But in 
the long run imperative needs will ne- 
cessitate the resumption of both build- 
ing activity and industrial extensions. 

“If we further take into considera- 
tion the great and constant need of cap- 
ital for the commercial activities of the 
state and for the municipalities and re- 
member to what extent these needs are 
kept back by the high interest rates and 
restrictions, we must arrive at the final 
conclusion that interest < cannot for a 
long time return permanently to so- 
called normal rates/* 

If these conclusions prove correct it 
may be expected that Sweden, in com- 
mon with the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, will continue to appear in the 
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American market for capital to finance 
part of her state and municipal require- 
ments. 




COMPANY FORMED TO SELL 
AUSTRALIA’S WOOL 

The British Australasian Wool 
Growers* Association, with a capital of 
$125,000,000, has been formed, accord- 
ing to cable advices from Australia, to 
take over 900,000 bales of wool from 
the British Government, for which it 
will be the sole selling agent. 

Mark Sheldon, Australian commis- 
sioner in New York, said upon receipt 
of the information, that he hoped 
Americans would realize that there 
would be no dumping of Australian 
wool here. On the contrary, the asso- 



ciation’s policy would be to maintain 
the price level. The foundation of the 
association should he of interest to the 
growers of this country and Argentina. 
Australia would welcome similar action 
on the part of the growers both in the 
United States and Argentina, because 
that would help more than any tariff 
regulation to stabilize the market and 
enable the grower to obtain a living 
return for his outlay. 




SOUTH AFRICA DEFEATS 
NATIONALISTS 

The recent election in South Africa, 
regarded as one of the most important 
ever held in the British Empire, re- 
sulted in a defeat for the Nationalist 
movement favoring separation from 
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Great Britain tand the formation of an 
independent republic. The result also 
is a victory for Gen. Jan Christian 
Smuts, Prime Minister, and head of the 
Coalition party. 




CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
PLANNED 

Reports received at Washington indi- 
cate that the proposed Central Amer- 
ican Republic is to become a reality. 
Dr. Julio Bianchi, Guatemalan minis- 
ter to the United States, is quoted as 
saying the republic will become a fact 
by September 15 next. 

Early in January treaty negotiations 
were held at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Congresses of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador and Costa Rica are expected 
to ratify the agreement signed at that 



conference. Nicaragua, it was ex- 
plained, withheld her signature be- 
cause she did not wish to surrender 
certain rights, especially in reference 
to the treaty making power, but a provi- 
sion was inserted in the pact to permit 
her admission at any time. 

It is estimated that the republic will 
ultimately comprise 5,000,000 people. 
The terms of the treaty as made public 
by Dr. Bianchi include a form of gov- 
ernment modelled upon the Constitution 
of the United States, with three sepa- 
rate branches, the legislative, executive 
and judicial, although the executive is 
more similar to the Swiss system. It is 
provided that a constitutional conven- 
tion may be called when congresses of 
three of the countries have ratified the 
treaty. 

PORTO RICO'S TRADE 

Commerce between the United States 
and Porto Rico is greater than the trade 
of the United States with the whole 
of Central America or with any Sonth 
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American country, excepting only Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, it is pointed out 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York in its magazine, the Com- 
merce Monthly. In the fiscal year 
1920, the United States took 88 per 
cent, of the total value of goods ex- 
ported from the island and supplied 94 
per cent, of the imports. 

“Owing largely to the high prices re- 
ceived from the sugar the value of the 
exports from Porto Rico in 1920, was 
much greater than for any previous 
year,” says Commerce Monthly. “To- 
tal exports were valued at $150,81 1,449 
as compared with $79,496,040 in 1919, 
an increase of over $71,000,000, of 
which nearly $51,000,000 was accounted 
for by the increase in the value of 
sugar exports. In both years all but 
an insignificant amount of the sugar 
exported went to the United States. 
The total value of exports to the United 
States in 1920 was $133,207,508, an 
increase of $62,192,157 over the previ- 
ous year. 

“The value of imports into Porto 
Rico was likewise much higher in 1920 
than ever before, amounting to $96,- 
388,534, an increase of $33,988,174 
over 1919. The principal increase was 
in cotton goods, which were valued at 
$18,021,275 in 1920, as against $7,122,- 
932 in 1919. The next largest gain 
was in leather goods, which were valued 
at $3,918,335, an increase of $2,137,- 
941. Rice, valued at $14,194,688 and 
coming entirely from the United States, 
showed an increase of $2,073,023 over 
the previous year in value, but a de- 
crease in quantity from 155,069,940 to 
133,449,140 pounds. The value of the 
total imports from the United States 
increased from $57,898,085 in 1919, to 
$90,724,259 in 1920. 

“By far the large* part of each of 
the leading exports from Porto Rico is 
regularly sent to the United States with 
the single exception of Porto Rican 
coffee, which appears to suit Cuban and 
Spanish tastes better than it meets 
American requirements.” 
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THE MEXICAN SITUATION 

Writing in the monthly review of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia 
Robert Boomer says: 

The profound axiom regarding Mexico is 
that the stupendous natural wealth of the 
country plus an eighteen-hundred-mile com- 
mon border with the United States has 
forced, and will continue to force, an eco- 
nomic development which the most adverse 
combination of circumstances can only re- 
tard and not stop. Consider an anti-Amer- 
ican President, such as Carranza, a World 
War, and a laissez-faire policy in Washing- 
ton; it is hard to conceive of more inaus- 
picious elements. Yet millions of American 
capital flowed into Mexico during this pe- 
riod; chiefly into the great oil fields of 
Tampico, but also into mines, smelters, tim- 
ber land, cotton and coffee plantations, etc. 
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Judgment based on facts 

The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
own markets for coffee, hides, wool, for even 
such purely domestic products as wheat, cotton 
and steel, has a depressing effect the world over. 

A period of readjusting values compels careful 
and trained judgment based on facts. Today, as 
never before, our foreign trade demands the 
same care and attention which we readily bestow 
on our domestic business. 

No one realizes more clearly the necessity for 
positive knowledge of current conditions abroad 
than the American bank with close foreign 
connections through branches and affiliations. 
This bank keeps in close touch with business 
movements abroad through the medium of 
trained observers here who are in constant com- 
munication with its foreign organization. The 
specialized knowledge of these men constitutes 
one of the most valuable phases of the bank’s 
service at the present time. 

This bank welcomes an opportunity to furnish 
information on the trend of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Latin America, France, Spain 
and Germany. 
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Every Kind of Banking and Exchange Business Transacted 



All profit postulates a risk — and the possible 
profits in Mexico are so great that appar- 
ently no risk can stop the march of devel- 
opment. 

A number of American banks are study- 
ing the field for future business, and most 
of them have agents in Mexico City. A 
large London bank has just opened a branch 
there. 

The Mexican International Corporation, 
of New York and Mexico City, was formed 
last year to finance or rehabilitate industrial 
and business concerns in Mexico. Several 
large banks in the United States are inter- 
ested in this venture and represented on the 
directorate. 

New local banking institutions have been 
formed and are making money. The Banque 
franca is du Mexique, formerly the Banco 
Lacaud, has secured French capital and is 
doing an active banking business. The 
profits of this bank during the past year 
were very high. 

Financially the country is sound. All pa- 
per currencies were practically swept into 
ineffectiveness by their complete deprecia- 
tion and the country suddenly found itself 
on a solid gold basis because there was 
nothing else accepted as the circulating 
medium. There is little credit, interest rates 
are extremely high, banks charging as much 
as 9 per cent, a month for loans, and few 
bills are paid by check. A man walking 



along the street with a bag of gold, going 
to pay his bills, is no uncommon sight. The 
economic conditions are, therefore, elemen- 
tal, but they are also eminently sound for 
exactly the same reason. 

The profoundly serious and ever-present 
problem in Mexico is the Indian popula- 
tion, which comprises probably 85 per cent, 
of the whole country. These people are il- 
literate, completely ignorant and ground 
down by centuries of oppression and pov- 
erty. The education of these masses is the 
problem which must confront any Mexican 
Government. The process must be of ne- 
cessity a long one, but slight efforts already 
made indicate that the Indian will respond 
readily to the proper instruction. Just as 
the hope of Mexico lies in an intelligent 
Indian population, its greatest menace lies 
in the misdirected efforts of these same 
people. 

On the whole the outlook is conservative- 
ly optimistic. This is sufficient to make the 
investor look toward golden Mexico, the 
treasure house of the world, with its un- 
touched mines, its oil, its cheap land and 
cheap labor, its vast potentialities for the 
production of raw material, its glorious cli- 
mate, its scenic beauties and historic charm. 
But those who look at the Mexico of the 
past and of the future, silently and resist- 
lessly continue to invest and to do business, 
thankful for a favorable turn, but not 
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Service Through 
70 Branches 



F ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 
its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 
finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
ment the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
service for more than half a century. The facilities of our 
70 branches, reaching all important countries, are available 
through our New York Agency. 

THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 ■= $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 = $25,894,080.00 

C At par of exchange] 



BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 

NewVbrk Agency, 93 Liberty Street 

Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 
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National Bank of Cuba 

(Banco Nacional De Cuba) 

HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 

W. A. MERCHANT, President 

J08E LOPEZ BODRIGUEZ— M. ESCOBAR— V. VIDA L- Vlce-Pre«ldenU 
C. M. 8OTOLON0O, Cashier 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits • $15,447,220.18 
Assets in Cuba • • - • $238,809,410.20 

125 Branch ee and Agencies on the Island 
2 “ in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 

Member American Bankers Association 

Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 

Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 

ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 

Bank of Cuba in New York 

34 WALL STREET 



stopped or depressed by the contrary. The 
continuous development of Mexico is in- 
evitable; it can be retarded or accelerated 
by circumstances, but it can never be 
stopped, and the United States must do the 
major share of this work. 



Cuba 



STEPS TAKEN FOR CUBA’S 
FINANCIAL RECOVERY 

With the ending of the moratorium 
in Cuba, February 1, by presidential 
decree, there went into effect a legis- 
lative program which it is hoped will 
solve Cuba’s financial difficulties. The 
new moratorium law provides for a 
sliding scale of payments of obligations, 
starting with 15 per cent. Mercantile 
establishments have 105 days, if they 
request it, to liquidate obligations, and 
banking institutions 135 days, if they 
also; ask it However; hny fconcetn 



availing itself of the privileges of this 
law and then failing to meet a single 
djne of the payments upon the specified 
dates will be liable to suits. 

A second law, effective also February 
1, provides the machinery for the liqui- 
dation of such banks and commercial 
houses as may become obliged to sus- 
pend payment and also for their reor- 
ganization. This law has been founded 
on the fundamentals for the law govern- 
ing federal receiverships in the United 
States. # 

Another step which it is hoped will 
aid Cuba in its economic recovery is a 
law recently made effective to create a 
selling commission to handle the 1920- 
1921 sugar crop. This commission, it 
is understood, will be composed of both 
Cubans and Americans. It is hoped that 
with the entire crop being handled by 
the one selling organization, a sufficient 
scarcity may be. created to force the 
price up. Cuban papers recently have;> 
spoken of an bttempt being made by ; 
Cuban sugar planters to hold their sup- 
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plies for a 6 cents a pound price. If 
such a price could be had for the crop, 
a banker in touch with the situation 
recently said, it will prove of much 
assistance in solving Cuban financial 
difficulties. 

CUBAN SITUATION REPORTED 
IMPROVING 

Material betterment in the financial 
and commercial situation in Cuba, with 
promise of continued improvement with- 
in the next few months, were reported 
by James H. Edwards, representative 
in that island of the Irving National 
Bank, who recently arrived in New 
York from Havana. 

Within a comparatively short time, 
Mr. Edward said, a partial resumption 
of sales from the United States to Cuba 
may be looked for. He expressed the 
opinion that while the ordeal through 
which Cuban merchants have passed has 
been most trying, the percentage of 
actual loss to exporters in this and other 
countries as a result of the island's 
money crisis will be much smaller than 
might be looked for. 



India 



INDIA AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRY 

India's position as an industrial 
country is presented in striking figures, 
from official British sources, vmich have 
been submitted to the secretary-general 
of the League of Nations. Details of 
these statistics received by the Foreign 
Information Department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, of New York, dis- 
close that more than 50,000,000 persons 
were employed in various industries and 
domestic service in India in 1916. 

Over half of this number were en- 
gaged in agriculture while general in- 
dustry employed more than one-third of 
the total. The principal figures in de- 
tail are: 



INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF INDIA 

Farm servants and field laborers. .25,879,239 



Industrial employees 17,515,230 

Transport service, etc 2,394,862 

Domestic service 2,725,856 

Factory employees 1,004,106 

Mine employees 308,449 



Factories include 238 cotton mills, 
having 101,017 looms and 6,263,569 
spindles, employing 271,913 persons; 
70 jute mills, with 39,890 looms, and 
812,421 spindles, employing 254,143 
workers ; five woolen mills having 6,074 
employees; 1,345 cotton ginning, clean- 
ing and pressing mills employing 
108,298 persons; 91 railway shops, 
with 107,921 employees; and 1,207 
paper, lace, sugar and rice mills and 
factories, breweries, dockyards, etc., 
which employ 226,798 workers. 

As the total population of India, ac- 
cording to the 1911 census, was 313,- 
470,014, the industrial figures indicate 
that at least one person in every six 
was employed in industry or service 
coming under official recapitulation. 

Production for the year by cotton 
mills was 683,155,000 pounds of yarn 
and 330,853,000 pounds of materials; 
jute mills (exports), 794,152,705 bags, 
1,192,256,719 yards of cloth; coal 
mines, 17,254,309 tons; salt, 1,359,248 
tons, and gold 598,370 ounces. 



New International Acceptance 
Bank 



A NEW corporation has been or- 
ganized to aid in the financing 
of American trade expansion in 
foreign fields. It is the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., with capital of 
$10,000,000, fully subscribed. 

Paul M. Warburg, former vice-gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, is to 
be chairman of the board of directors. 
The three largest stockholders and or- 
ganizers of the enterprise are Mr. War- 
burg, the First National Bank of Boston 
and the American International Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The formal statement issued by those 
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National Bank of Commerce 

inNewYork 



Established 1839 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

FEBRUARY 21, 1921 



Resources 

Loans and Discounts 5365,746,965.70 

U. S. Certificates of Indebted- 
ness 1,136,656.25 

Other Bonds and Securities 10,153,161.62 

U. S. Govt. Securities Borrowed 6,200,000.00 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 1,500,000.00 

Banking House 4.000,000.00 

Cash, Exchanges, and due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 92,420,731.88 

Due from banks and Bonkers 7,484,054.74 

Interest Accrued .. 392,360.89 

Customers' Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Accept- 

33,385,697.18 



Liabilities 

Capital Paid up $25,000,000.00 

Surplus 25.000,000.00 



Undivided Profits 

Deposits 

U.S. Government Securities 

Borrowed 

Bills Payable & Rediscounts 
with Federal ReserveBank 
Reserved for Taxes, etc.... 

Unearned Discount 

Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances .. 

Other Liabilities . 



7,665,708.70 
321,077,404.83 

6,200,000.00 

93.888,500.00 
3.812.846.87 
2.641,339.35 

34.333,828.51 
2,800,000.00 

$522,419,«2S.2« 




behind the new credit instrument de- 
clares it “will devote itself primarily to 
financing America’s foreign commerce 
and world trade and will exercise this 
function mainly by the granting of ac- 
ceptance credits.” 

The bank will operate under the pro- 
visions of Section 25 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and will be organized as a 
New York corporation subject to the 
regulations and supervision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the banking de- 
partment of the state of New York. 

F. Abbot Goodhue, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Boston, will 
be president. P. J. Vogel, former vice- 
president of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation of New York and 
now with the Chase National Bank of 
New York, and E. W. Davenport, vice- 
president of the First National Cor- 
poration of New York, will become 
vice-presidents. 

The bank will start business with a 
fully subscribed capital of $10,000,000 
common stock and $250,000 special 



stock and also a subscribed surplus of 
$5,000,000. 

According to present plans the bank 
will open for business about April 1, 
at 31 Pine Street, New York. At the 
start it will control a considerable vol- 
ume of business, as it will take the or- 
ganization and foreign credit business 
of the First National Corporation, of 
New York, owned by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and also the 
foreign exchange department of Huth 
& Co., New York. 

International Banking Notes 

France is estimated to have Invested one- 
fourth of her annual gross income in 1920, 
according to a statement issued by the 
French Commission in the United States. 
Investments by the French public reached 
the total of approximately 56,000,000,000 
francs during the year, 30,000,000,000 of 
the amount being actual cash, while more 
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A Complete Service 
Government Securities 
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Foreign Offices 

GREAT BRITAIN 

London 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

FRANCE 

Paris 

Bordeaux 

Havre 

Nice 

Marseilles 



BELGIUM 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Ostend 

HOLLAND 

Rotterdam 

SCANDINAVIA 

Copenhagen 

Christiania 

Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 

Lucerne 

GERMANY 

Berlin 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Coblenz 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 

THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila. P. I. 

CANADA 

Montreal 

Toronto 



Government Securities have always been 
favored by conservative investors in the 
world’s great markets, owing to their 
safety and marketability. 

The American Express Company, through 
its Securities Department, is equipped to 
handle transactions in the securities of 
any Government in the world. With its 
thirty-six foreign offices in important 
financial centers, its services in this field 
are unexcelled. 

The Securities Department of the American 
Express Company is maintained for the 
convenience of investment houses and 
banks solely, and does not do a retail 
business. Its services include the pur- 
chase, transportation, insurance and de- 
livery of securities from the country in 
which they originate to any city or town 
in the United States. 

The American Express Securities Depart- 
ment also assists investment houses and 
banks to establish departments for the 
handling of Foreign Securities, and main- 
tains for their convenience complete sta- 
tistical files containing financial data of 
every description. 

Throughout every section of the country 
American investors are purchasing for- 
eign securities because of their safety, 
yield, marketability and opportunity of 
appreciation in principal. 

Inquiries are invited. 




American Express Company 

65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

In addition, The American Express Coippany is represented by the American 
Railway Express Company at 27,000 places in the United States and Canada, 
and by 10,000 banking and shipping correspondents throughout the world. 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 

Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hnd Offlc* 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Offlc 

45 Castle St, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockfobt, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($5«£) 

$12,500,000 

3,750 y 000 

3.750.000 

7,500 y 000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mailt art utually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



than 43,500,000,000 francs were subscribed 
to government loans. The total amount is 
about five times larger than the sums in- 
vested by the people of France during 1919 
and 13,000,000,000 francs more than their 
Investments in 1918 and 1919 combined. 

o 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on February 17, 
George Buissez was appointed acting man- 
ager of the Havre office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

o 

On the London money market, day-to-day 
loans the third week in February, com- 
manded 5% to 7 per cent., while the Bank 
of England loaned at 7%. These were 
actually the highest rates of the war period. 
The control still exercised by the Treasury 
prevented so extreme a stringency in the 
discount market for longer periods; but the 
rate for short-term loans rose to the bank’s 
official minimum of 7 per cent. 

o — 

The report of the directors of Barclays 
Bank, Limited, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, shows net profits of £9,997,- 
533 8s Id, after payment of all charges 



and making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. To this must be added 
£508,450 5s 7d brought forward from 1919, 
making a total of £3,435,973 13s 8d which 
has been appropriated as follows: 



To investment reserve ac- 
count 650.000 0 0 

To reduction of premises ac- 
count and payment for 

buildings 200.000 0 0 

To reserve for stafT pensions 100,000 0 0 

To contingency account 500,000 0 0 

To Interim dividend paid Aug. 

3. 1920, at 10 per cent, per 
annum on the <r A” shares of 
£4 each fully paid, and 14 
per cent, per annum on the 
“B” and “C” shares of £1 
each fully paid less income 

tax 704,370 2 3 

To final dividend at 10 per 
cent, per annum on the ,r A” 
shares of £4 each fully paid 
and 14 per cent, per annum 
on “B” and “C” shares of 
£1 each fully paid, less 

income tax 716,001 4 10 

Balance to be carried forward 565,602 6 7 

0 



The report of the directors of the Union 
Bank of Manchester, Limited, for the half- 
year ended December 31, 1930, shows net 
profits of £173,506 0s Id, after deducting 
expenses, special allowances to staff and 
providing for rebates, depreciation and bad 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 



COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 

modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request 

LETTERS OF CREDIT : Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 

ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 
at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 

TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 

CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 



We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 




Foreign Department 



Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE 

REPUBLIC 

OF CHICAGO 



Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 



RESOURCES 

over 

$41,000,000 



and doubtful debts. The £184,444 16s 7d, 
gained from adding the amount brought 
forward from the preceding half-year to 
the net profits, was disposed of as follows: 

£ s d 

To dividend for half-year end- 



ed Dec. 31, 1920, less income 

tax 52,500 0 0 

To writing off bank premises 10.000 0 0 

Pension fund 10,000 0 0 

Income tax 50,000 0 0 

Special contingency fund ... . 50,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to 

next account 11,944 16 7 



The forty-ninth annual report of the di- 
rectors of the I^ondon Merchant Bank, 
Limited, shows net profits for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1920, £60,044 Is 6d, to 
which has been added £52,544 4s Od brought 
forward from last year, making a total of 
£112,588 5s 6d, provided for as follows: 

£ s d 

To interim dividend, less in- 
come tax. paid in July 18.750 0 0 

To final dividend, less in- 
come tax 26,250 0 0 

balance carried forward .... 67,588 5 6 



<y 



The annual report of the directors of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, Man- 
chester, England, held January 27, shows 
net profits for 1920 of £463,653 4s 9d, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, rebate of interest on undue bills and 
other charges. After adding the £19,951 



188 lOd brought forward from the pre- 
ceding year, the £483,605 3s 7d was dis- 



tributed as follows: 


£ 


s 


d 


To interim dividend declared 
in July of 12% per cent, 
per annum, less income tax 


117,187 


10 


0 


To final dividend of 12% per 
cent, per annum less income 
tax 


117,187 


10 


0 


To reserve fund 


100,000 


0 


0 


To writing down of invest- 
ments 


100,000 


0 


0 


To bank premises account.. 


25.000 


o 


0 


Balance carried forward to 
next year 


24,230 


3 


7 



The latest foreign applicant for American 
credits is Czechoslovakia, which is making 
inquiry among banks here for a loan of 
about $3,000,000, to run for one year and 
to bear interest at something like 8 per 
cent Bankers are quoted as saying that 
doubtless the credit would be arranged. 

o 

Speyer & Co. announce that the banking 
group which has taken the $10,000,000 
American share of the Sao Paulo loan con- 
sists of the following: Blair & Co., Inc., 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., of New York; Cassatt & Co., 
of Philadelphia; Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, Speyer & Co. head the 
syndicate. The total loan sold by the State 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Paris Branch; It Rue HaUvy. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 

Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua A urea 

($5==£l.) 

CAPITAL (Authorised) ..... 600,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... Iff, 000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ..... 10,000,000 

RESERVE FUND ...... lO.ff 00.000 

DIRECTORS. 

E. ROBB DUFFIELD, ESQ. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. HERMAN B. 8IM, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq 'M. Inst C.E 8ir RICHARD V. VA88AR-8MITH. Bart, D. L. 

KENNETH MATH IEBON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN. ESQ. (Managing) 

BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOTD6 BANK, LTD.: LONDON OOUNTT WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL Para, Maoelo, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 8ao Panlo, Bahia, Cnrltyba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 8nl, Victoria, also an agency at Manana. U BUGUAT Montevideo, 
Monterldeo Sub- Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires, Rosario do Santa Fo, Mendoaa, Bah Is Blanca, Concordia, Tncuman, 
Cordoba, Parana. Also In Bnenos Aires Barracan ml Norte, Once, Boca, Celle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Oalle B.de Ixigoyen 1138. OWTLE .•—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED 8TATE8 OF 
COLOMBIA Bogota. PARAG U AT Asuncion. 

Correspondents In nil ether pieces of Importance In these Senth American Countries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. b. bobbins. a«bt. 



of Sao Paulo amounts to about £6,000,000, 
and is divided in three parts, viz.; Guilders 
18,000,000, which have been taken by a 
Dutch Banking Syndicate, £9,000,000, which 
have been taken in London by Messrs. J. 
Henry Schrdder & Co., Baring Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., and N. M. Rothschild & Sons, and the 
$10,000,000 for the United States. 

o 

Albert Breton, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has 
announced: 

“Inasmuch as unwarranted rumors were 
recently published in European papers and 
cabled here to the effect that the cotton 
spinners of Czecho-Slovakia were expected 
to default on the January 31 maturity of 
the cotton export credit arranged by a 
syndicate of American banks, it is only 
fair to state that this maturity, amounting 
to $9,000,000, was met promptly on its due 
date.” 

o 

The first shipment of gold from Turkey 
since before the war arrived in New York 
recently by the SS. “ The Angeles.” It 
was consigned to the Guaranty Trust Com- 



pany of New York from the latter’s Con- 
stantinople office and amounted to 50,000 
Turkish pounds, or about $919,500. The 
shipment was entirely in gold coins of Tur- 
key, and was contained in a key-opening 
safe made in Birmingham, England, before 
the days of combination locks. 

o 

Banca Siciliana di Anticipi e Sconti at 
Palermo, Sicily, had total resources of lire 
9,155,883.89 on December 31, 1990, more 
than doubling in two years. The bank’s 
capital is lire 403,800 and the reserve, 
lire 80,760. 

o 

The British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States of America, 
which represents England and her domin- 
ions, was organized recently in New York. 
The members, comprising prominent bus- 
iness men, elected officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 

E. F. Darrell, E. F. Darrell & Co., presi- 
dent; Charles W. Bowring, Bowring & Co., 
first vice-president; Robert Y. Hebden, 
Bank of Montreal, second vice-president; 
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Sank of % fMplippittr HalaniiB 

(ESTABLISHED 1851) 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 

ELISEO SENDEES, President 

RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 

P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 

($0.60 = 1 peso) 

Capital fully paid-up (pesos) 6,750,000.00 

Reserve Funds 4,550,000.00 

Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 

AGENTS 

London: Nat’l Bankaf Scotland, Ltd. Purls; Csmptolr Nat’l d’Escsmpte 

Spain: Banco Hlspano Americano Australia : Bank of New Sooth Wales 

Honirkonff: Net her land India Com’l Rank Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l Chicago: Continental Sc Commercial Nat*l 
Bank Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd.. Bank 
anty Trust Company and Tho Equitable of Taiwan, Ltd., and Snmltomo Bank, 

Trust Co. Ltd. 




James Brown, Brown Brothers & Co., third 
vice-president; Robert Rowland Appleby, 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., hon- 
orary treasurer, and George M. Massey of 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company, hon- 
orary secretary to the council. 

It was announced that a monthly pub- 
lication would be issued. Organization of 
the chamber began a year ago. Regular 
monthly meetings will be held. 



The statement of December 31, 1920, is- 
sued by the Chinese-American Bank, Ltd., 
of Honolulu, shows assets of $2,411,273.96. 
The capital of the bank is $150,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $99306.96, and 
the deposits, $2,053,784.12. The officers of 
this institution, founded May 10, 1916, are: 
Tong Phong, president; C. Q. Yee Hop, 
vice-president; C. K. Ai, cashier; Charles 
A. Wong, assistant cashier and manager; 
Lum H. Chee, assistant cashier, and Thomas 
T. Parish, auditor. 



The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1920 amount. 



after writing off on bonds Kr. 3,990,934.50, 
on shares Kr. 1,774,819.84, and on debts 
Kr. 2,463,529.98, and after transferring Kr. 
5,000,000 to the del credere account, which 
then amounts to Kr. 15,000,000 to Kr. 31,- 
194,667.03, to which has to be added Kr. 
3,619,283.95 brought forward from 1919, 
making a total of Kr. 34,813,950.98. 

Having set apart for taxes Kr. 12,000,000, 
the board of directors recommend a divi- 
dend of Kr. 30 per share or 213 per 
cent. — the same as last year — and to ap- 
propriate to the employees* pension fund 
Kr. 500,000. This left a balance of Kr. 
3,893,950.98 to be carried forward to new 
account. 



The British Board of Trade Journal re- 
ports a director of the leading Bulgarian 
bank as stating during a recent visit to 
London that the Bulgarian joint stock 
banks as a whole seem to have prospered 
throughout the eight years of Balkan and 
European warfare. The interview states 
that most of them have paid 10 per cent, 
dividends, notwithstanding the increase of 
their capital four or five times during the 
period, and their deposits show a corre- 
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sponding increase. The banks are stated 
to have met their own foreign obligations 
mostly by drawing on their pre-war balances 
abroad. 

o 

The first conference of Chinese Bankers 
Associations was held at Shanghai for four 
days beginning December 5, the following 
cities being represented: Hangchow, 

Hankow, Pengpu, Peking, Tientsin and 
Tsbianfu. Shen Chu *Hsu, chairman of the 
Shanghai Bankers Association, presided at 
all meetings. It was decided to hold a con- 
vention once a year, the next to be at Tient- 
sin, May 1, 1921. A resolution adopted urged 
the Government to declare and carry out a 
definite financial policy, to make arrange- 
ments for a proper management of the na- 
tional debts and to start immediately with 
the reformation of currency. 

o 

The New York agency at 165 Broadway 
of Banca Commerciale I tali an a has received 
a cablegram from the home office in Milan, 
Italy, stating that the board of directors 
would propose at the next stockholders’ 
meeting to be held March 25, a dividend of 
70 Lire per share, or 14 per cent, after in- 
creasing the surplus account by 20,000,000 
Lire and the pension fund by 6,000,000 Lire. 

o 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York will open a new branch office in the 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, on 
March 14, 1921, with R. B. F. Randolph as 
manager and L. O. Krailsheimer as assist- 
ant manager. This will gi”e the company 
three branches in London, the others being 
at 32 Lombard Street, E. C., and 50 Pall 



Mall, and a total of eight foreign branch* 
offices. 

o — 

W. H. MacIntyre, New York Agent of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has- 
received a cable from the home office stating 
that, subject to audit, the directors of the 
company have declared a second interim 
dividend of 14 per cent per ann um less in- 
come tax. The dividend was taken from the 
profits of the period up to December 31,. 
1920. The New York agency is at 68 Wall: 
Street. 

0 

Den Danske Landmandsbank, one of the 
largest banks in Denmark, has fixed its 1920' 
dividend at 12 per cent, the same rate as 
that of the previous four years, according 
to a cable message received by the National 
City Bank of New York. 

o — 

Six new directors have been added to the 
board of the Banqhe Industrielle de Chine. 
They are L. Dapples, deputy chairman of 
the Banque Francaise et Italienne pour- 
l’Amerique du Sud; E. Oudot, director of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas; 
George C. Grand jean, a director of the 
Banque Francaise pour le Commerce et 
l’lndustrie; Bourcier Saint-Chaff ray, man- 
aging director of Societe Francaise Distil- 
leries Indo-Chine Francaise; Emile Ogier, 
formerly a member of the French cabinet, 
and M. Kahn* formerly in the French diplo- 
matic service. The New York agency of 
this bank is at 27 Pine Street, the agent 
being O. J. Thomen. 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine has 
opened branches at Rotterdam and Havre. 
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Cleveland Bankers Working in Behalf 
of Eighth National Foreign 
Trade Convention 
By Sam B. Anson 



S ELDOM have the banking and 
financial interests of Cleveland 
been aroused to such enthusiasm 
as they are displaying in their co- 
operation with the Cleveland convention 
committee in insuring the success of the 
eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to be held 
in Cleveland, May 4 to 7. During the 
last few years both the financial and 
industrial interests have come to realize 
far more keenly than ever before just 
how much a stable foreign trade means 
to the district, and they are working 
in aggressive and harmonious accord in 
behalf of greater foreign trade exten- 
sion. 

Early indications point to a record 



breaking attendance at this year's con- 
vention. Foreign trade problems in 
general have been greatly accentuated 
by the complex and unsettled conditions 
over seas. The unfavorable exchange 
situation, foreign discriminations against 
American goods, threatened crippling 
of the consular service through whittled 
appropriations by Congress, double tax- 
ation of American investments in for- 
eign trade abroad, the merchant marine 
outlook, financial weakness in our chief 
markets abroad, and the paramount 
question of more liberal foreign credits, 
all combine in furnishing an impressive 
array of problems for consideration at 
this gathering. 

Proposed tariff revision will also 
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come in for extensive discussion. The 
proposed' emergency provisions are not 
in accord with the general feeling 
among exporters who foresee the pre- 
cipitation thereby of further discrim- 
inations abroad, yet find encouragement 
in the recently reported disfavor of 
President Harding toward this legisla- 
tion. The Council as an organization 
has frequently expressed itself as favor- 
ing a tariff more of the bargaining 
sort, framed along reciprocal lines, 
based upon the principle that only coun- 
tries granting our products the same 
treatment that we grant similar prod- 
ucts imported from them, should be 
entitled to equal treatment in our mar- 
kets. 

Declaration to this effect has been 
made by the last three conventions, and 
it has been pointed out that foreign dis- 
crimination may be discouraged either 
by levying additional penalty on goods 
coming from countries which discrim- 
inate against American goods or by 
granting concessionary reductions of 
duty on goods coming from countries 
which do not discriminate against us, 
or by a happy combination of both poli- 
cies. Such a penalty method was em- 
bodied in the tariff of 1909, which pro- 
vided a penalty of 25 per centum ad 
valorem on imports from such countries 
as discriminated against us. But in its 
operation this measure did not prove 
sufficiently flexible to reach all cases of 
objectionable discrimination. 

Exporters generally are up in arms 
against the threatened disruption of the 
consular service by salary reductions 
that will be inevitable if proposed ap- 
propriation slashings by Congress ma- 
terialize. Under the direction of the 
Division of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce the American consul has become 
a very effective aid to foreign trade ex- 
tension and if salaries are reduced it 
means an early flood of resignations 
from men who have become experienced 
and peculiarly valuable to American in- 
dustry in the foreign fields. Emphatic 
denunciation of such a course will likely 
develop in the convention. 

Some declaration is also expected 
upon the question of releasing Ameri- 



can investments made in foreign coun- 
tries in the interest of foreign trade ex- 
tension from the application of existing 
tax laws. No foreign country requires 
such investments to come under the ap- 
plication of domestic tax provisions, and 
this exemption gives the foreigner in- 
vesting abroad a decided advantage 
over his American competitor. This is 
one of the elements that have served 
to discourage American enterprise and 
investment in the foreign fields, with the 
result that Britain, Germany, France, 
most of our European rivals in fact, 
are better represented in the world's 
marts than is the United States. 

Predominant interest, however, will 
doubtless center around the question of 
greater and more liberal foreign credits. 
Adverse exchange conditions are forcing 
Europe, La tin- America and the Far 
East to hold off on extensive purchases, 
although there is need with every one 
of these countries for our products. 
China needs foodstuffs for her famine 
stricken sections. Europe likewise 
needs foodstuffs. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
the lesser new republics need cotton. 
.Germany needs raw materials of all 
kinds. There is a great potential mar- 
ket and all would buy could they await 
more favorable conditions for payment. 
And none have a surplus of ready cash. 
Credits alone will help them. 

Local financiers are watching with 
growing interest the progress of the 
recently organized Foreign Trade Fi- 
nancing Corporation and probably with 
less confidence the course of the revived 
War Finance Corporation. Doubtless 
by convention time some rather definite 
idea may be had regarding the possi- 
bilities of both. Meantime the purely 
local conditions are more intimately en- 
gaging both the banks and the indus- 
tries. The most successful of the latter 
have been extending credits of late, 
especially to Latin-America, but com- 
paratively few are in a position to grant 
exceptional conditions generally. 

Among the local financiers who are 
most active in the convention prelimi- 
naries are E. R. Fancher, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank; Myron T. 
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Herrick, of the Society for Savings ; 
F. H. Goff, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company; Chas. A. Otis, of Otis & Co.; 
and Col. J. J. Sullivan, of the Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, all members of the convention 
committee. Other local banks are lend- 
ing all possible assistance to the com- 
mittee. 

“The big question before American 
exporters today/* declares Col. Herrick, 
“is providing a means for making it 
possible for the over seas countries to 
buy our manufactured products. So 
long as they have neither money nor 
credits they cannot do this. Nor are 
they prepared, for the most part, to re- 
pay us in goods from their own indus- 
tries. Until credit extensions are pos- 
sible they are powerless and our own 
industries must languish.*' 

That the convention considerations 
will cover an exceptionally broad and 
interesting field is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tentative outline of the program 
just announced as to topics: 

Tuesday, May 3, Evening: Meeting of 

Trade Advisers. Reception to delegates. 

Wednesday, May 4, Morning: “ American 
* Trade and Its Influence on Foreign Busi- 
ness.” “The Causes of Inflation and Its Ef- 
fect on the Exchanges.” Afternoon: “In- 

fluence of American Investment Abroad.” 
“The Settlement of Our Export Balance.” 
“Frozen Credits — How to Thaw Them.” 
Evening, group sessions: “Commercial Edu- 
cation for Foreign Trade.” “Foreign Cred- 
its.” (In Co-operation with the National 
Association of Credit Men.) “Problems of 
the Export Manager.” (In Co-operation 
with the Export Managers’ Club.) 

Thursday, May 5, Morning: “The Effect 
of Double Taxation on Foreign Trade.” 
“Foreign News and Foreign Trade.” “Dis- 
criminations Against American Trade.” “A 



Reasonable American Policy for Foreign 
Loans.” “Adequate Foreign Service Essen- 
tial to Our Foreign Trade.” Afternoon, 
group sessions: “Special Export Problems 
of the Manufacturers.” (In Co-operation 
with the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association.) “Foreign Trade Advertising.” 
“Inter- American Trade Relations.” “The 
Interest of Agriculture in Foreign Trade.” 
(In Co-operation with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation.) 

Friday, May 6, Morning: “American 

Maritime Policy.” “Marine Insurance,” 
“Inland Transportation for Foreign Trade.” 
“Return Cargoes.” Afternoon, group ses- 
sions: “Banking Service to Foreign Trade.” 
(In Co-operation with the American Bank- 
ers’ Association.) “Merchandising and For- 
warding.” (In Co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Exporters and Importers’ Association.) 
“Trade Relations with the Far East.” Eve- 
ning: the annual banquet. 

Saturday, May 7, Morning: “Reports of 
Group Sessions.” “Final Declaration of the 
Convention.” 

General sessions will be held in one 
of the largest local theaters with seating 
capacity sufficient to accommodate an 
attendance even larger than may safely 
be expected. Group sessions will be 
held in the assembly rooms of the several 
leading hotels. Hotel reservations will 
be made through the hotel reservation 
committee, J. L. Hibbard, 207 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman. Banquet 
reservations only for delegates previ- 
ously registered with the National For- 
eign Trade Council, No. 1, Hanover 
Square, New York City, will be made 
through the banquet committee, Henry 
Howard, chairman, 207 Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 

Entertainment features will be pro- 
vided only for ladies attending the con- 
vention. For the men it will be a strict- 
ly business affair. 
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New York City 

Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 
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J UDGMENT plus experience, com- 
bined with an exceptional adaptability to 
unusual conditions has made our audits of 
banks notable for their thoroughness and 
accuracy. 

This accuracy is further safeguarded by 
the fact that every audit made is directly 
under the supervision of our executives. 

New York Telephone — Vanderbilt 1908 
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New home of the Seaboard National Bank, erected from plans by 
Alfred C. Bossom, New York architect 



Samuel G. Bayne, Esq., Pres., 

Seaboard National Bank, 

Broad & Beaver Sts., City. 

Dear Sir: 

You will be interested to know that a Committee consist- 
ing of Harry K. Grigg, Joseph F. Cullman, Frederick Brown and 
Sigsbee Graham was appointed by the Down Town League to se- 
lect the best building erected during the year 1920, and this 
Committee has unanimously awarded first prize in its judgment 
to your building at the corner of 3road & Beaver Streets. 

Will you kindly have your architect send us a very brief 
description of this building with one dozen photographs for 
reproduction in the New York papers and oblige 

Very truly yours. 

New York ' // /J 

January 11th, 1921. Chairman, Spec ial Cofteittec 



ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Remarkable Development of the 
State Bank of New York 



A N increase in net deposits of from 
$36,718,000 on January 1, 1919, 
^ to $74,675,000 on January 1, 
1921, is the noteworthy record of the 
State Bank, New York, an institution 
which in only a few years' time has 
changed in character from a medium 
sized neighborhood bank to one of the 
important branch banking organiza- 
tions of New York. In fact, the State 
Bank is now the sixth largest state 
institution in the United States and the 
forty-third largest financial institution 
of all kinds in the country. 

The State Bank opened for business 
in July, 1890, in a rented store at 296 
Grand Street, and in 1891 moved to its 



present location at 376 Grand Street. 
Business developed rapidly from the 
start, and in 1894 deposits amounted to 
over $470,000. As the business grew 
the buildings at 374 and 376 Grand 
Street, and 52 and 54 Norfolk Street, 
were acquired from time to time to pro- 
vide for the growth of the bank. In 
1908 the present building of the head 
office was erected. This building is one 
of the most imposing banking edifices in 
the city. It is occupied entirely by the 
bank and affords thirty-five thousand 
square feet of floor space. 

The State Bank was originally a 
neighborhood institution restricting its 
operations to the business needs of its 
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H. C. RICHARD 

President The State Bank, New York 



clients in the East Side. As groups of 
these clients moved to different parts of 
the city the bank moved with them, so 
that today there are six branches in vari- 
ous parts of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
In 1903 the Brownsville branch was 
opened at Stone and Pitkin Avenues, 
Brooklyn. In 1901 the Fifth Avenue 
branch was opened at Fifth Avenue and 
115th Street. In 1906 the Williams- 
burg Branch was opened at Graham 
Avenue and Varet Street, Brooklyn. 
In 1913 the Madison Square Branch 
was opened at 7 West 26th Street, and 
on account of increasing business moved 
in July, 1920, to new quarters at Fifth 
Avenue and 30th Street. The Union 
Westchester Branch at 158th Street and 
Westchester Avenue, was opened in 
1913. In 1915 the Clinton Branch 
was opened at 100 Essex Street. All of 
these branches are in charge of compe- 
tent officers and render a widely diversi- 
fied financial service in their particular 
locality. 

THE MADISON SQUARE BRANCH 

The Madison Square Branch is housed 
in the old Holland House, where the 




Main banking room, head office 
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Private office of Harold C. Richard, President The State Bank, NewIYork 



ground floor has been converted into one 
of the most pleasing bank interiors in 
the city. 

The working space of this branch is 
located in the former first floor dining 
room of the Holland House. The 
locker, rest, toilet, stationery and other 
rooms are in the basement. 

For the structural alterations, two 
large entrances fitted with revolving 
doors, were broken through on Fifth 
Avenue and 30th Street, and the two 
floors connected with an interior stair- 
case for the use of the bank’s employees. 

As it was the desire of the bank offi- 
cials to retain the existing elaborate dec- 
orations of the walls and ceiling, it was 
decided to erect a handsome banking 
counter screen of Tavernelle marble in 
order to blend with these decorations. 
This screen has been worked out with 
perfect symmetry around the existing 
columns, and a very pleasing feature is 
the introduction of an attractively fur- 



nished ladies’ writing room between the 
paying and receiving tellers’ depart- 
ments. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
circulation of the public from the Fifth 
Avenue and 30th Street entrances to 
both the active and inactive depart- 
ments and the convenient location of the 
officers’ enclosure. 

In fact no expense was spared in mak- 
ing this one of the finest interiors for a 
Fifth Avenue corner bank. This work 
was designed and supervised by Herbert 
R. Mainzer, the State Bank’s architect. 

This branch is in charge of a vice- 
president and two assistant cashiers, 
its business being largely with the textile 
trades which center about this district. 

The bank owns the buildings in 
which all of its branches are housed with 
the exception of the Madison Square 
Branch. New quarters are being erect- 
ed for the Union Westchester Branch 
in the Bronx, which are expected to be 
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Main banking room, Madison Square office 
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Office of Harry W. Vogel, vice-president in charge of Madison Square branch 



ready for occupancy about May 1, 1921. 
A plot of land next to the Brownsville 
Branch in Brooklyn has been purchased 
and a building is being erected thereon 
which is expected to be completed be- 
fore spring. Other branches are con- 
templated but no definite announce- 
ments have as yet been made. 

The State Bank does a large business 
in foreign exchange, thousands of drafts 
and money orders being handled by its 
foreign department each month. In 
order to facilitate the bank’s exchange 
operations it has three representatives 
in Europe constantly looking out for 
this type of business. 

Another interesting feature of this 
bank’s business is the fact that it 
handles more individual accounts than 
any other commercial bank in the coun- 
try, numbering more than 112,000. All 
6 



payments of the New York Fire De- 
partment are made through the State 
Bank, an operation which amounts to 
over $15,000,000 in a year. 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 

No description of the State Bank 
would be complete without a sketch of 
the career of its president, Harold C. 
Richard. In the two years that Mr. 
Richard has guided the destinies of the 
bank net deposits have more than 
doubled, a fact from which an apprecia- 
tion of his ability can easily be formed. 

Mr. Richard was born in New York, 
educated at Lawrenceville School and 
Princeton University, from which insti- 
tution he graduated in 1906. At that 
time he joined the State Bank as a 
messenger. His progress through the 
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various departments was rapid and he 
soon evidenced his ability to grasp the 
essentials of banking. He soon became 
an assistant cashier, later a vice-presi- 
dent and in January, 1919, at the age 
of 34 was elected president — in fact the 
youngest president of any New York 
Clearing House bank. Mr. Richard is 
the active as well as nominal head of the 
bank and its 450 employees, and all 
matters of policy are referred to him for 
action. 

That Mr. Richard has a keen grasp 
of economic problems is seen in his 
early foresight of present conditions. 
When the boom period of early 1920 
was at its height he was one of the first 
to realize that such conditions could not 
last. He early advocated a policy of 
contraction and was wise enough to 
curtail credits based on inflated prices 
— a policy which has proved its wisdom 
in the present strong position of the 
State Bank's clients. When the slump 
came these were prepared and were 
able to weather the storm without diffi- 
culty. 



THE BANKAS EARNINGS 

With one exception the State Bank 
earns a larger percentage on its capital 
and surplus than any of the large bank- 
ing institutions of the country. Earn- 
ings for 1920 were very satisfactory, 
and after making liberal deductions for 
commercial losses and depreciation of 
bonds and securities, after setting aside 
sufficient for income and excess profits 
taxes, after paying all employees a 
bonus of from 15 to 25 per cent, of their 
yearly salaries, dividends were paid of 
12 per cent, or $300,000. An amount 
equivalent to 53 per cent, on the bank’s 
capital stock was earned. 

The following table of comparative 
net deposits is interesting in showing the 
development of the bank: 



1890 Organized 

1895 $808,000 

1900 3,348,000 

1905 10,503,000 

1910 19,366,000 

1915 19,937,000 

1919 36,718,000 

1920 62,478,000 

1921 74,675,000 



Following is the bank's condensed 
statement at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921 : 



RESOURCES 

I^oans and Discounts $55,780,944.95 

U. S. & Municipal Securities 

(Market Value) 9,233,189.13 

Other Securities (Market 

Value) 8,008,841.47 

Real Estate (Other than 

Banking Houses) None 

Banking ITouses 778,586.93 

Cash and Exchanges 9,320,77939 

Customers’ Liability, Account 
of Acceptances, etc 1,906,870.75 



$85,018,212.61 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $2,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 2,718,285.42 

Due Depositors 78,097,517.98 

Bills Payable and Rediscounts None 
Acceptances, Letters of Cred- 
it, etc 1,702,409.21 



$85,018,212.61 

A list of the officers and directors 
follows : 

H. C. Richard, president; A. I. 
Voorhis, W. L. Burckett, vice-presi- 
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dents; J. Kneisel, vice-president and 
cashier ; W. B. Roth, C. A. Smith, H. W. 
Vogel, James A. Allis, vice-presidents; 
F. A. Pappi, C. C. Schnecko, P. Mul- 
ler, C. E. James, E. W. Rasp, P. L. 
Tuchman, W. J. Gilpin, J. V. D. Gar- 
retson, assistant cashiers; C. Wood- 
worth, auditor; M. M. Teicher, man- 



ager, foreign department ; directors : 
Oscar L. Richard, Lucius N. Littauer, 
Sol Wexler, Harold C. Richard, Robert 
H. Mainzer, Albert I. Voorhis, Walter 
L. Burckett, John Kneisel, William B. 
Roth, Harry W. Vogel, Morris H. 
Mann, Michael Tuch, Wilbur L. Ball, 
Robert S. Dennison, Charles A. Smith. 



m 

Observations of an Outsider 



I" making these “observations" I 

have confined myself largely to 
commenting on banks, bankers and 
banking methods. This month I've 
been amusing myself with “observing" 
the customers of these banks — and it 
has been a highly interesting occupa- 
tion. I don't know that I ever gave 
much thought to the customers before. 
They’re a mixed lot — from the quiet, 
keen looking individual who comes in 
and transacts his business in thousands, 
to the plain, unvarnished “bluff" who 
must sorely try the patience of the 
banker. 

o 

I think this past month was a good 
time to “observe" the customers, for 
there have been droves of them in every 
bank, looking for help on their tax re- 
turns or asking the banker to get this 
or that quotation for them. It surely 
has been a severe test of the banks' oft- 
boasted “personal service." Many a 
business man, last year, when profits 
were running high, hired high-priced 
accountants and auditors to make out 
his tax returns. This year, when things 
are “different" and many a concern is 
showing a loss instead of a profit, the 
business man is making out his own 
tax return — with the aid of his banker. 
Almost all of the banks I have visited 
this month not only gave this service 
cheerfully, but, through their cheerful 
rendering of that service, tied the re- 
cipients of the service up to the bank 



with strong bonds of friendly apprecia- 
tion. Toward the last I saw a few 
instances where the continued “drive" 
was getting on the nerves of the bank- 
ers a bit, but these cases were excep- 
tional — and, to my mind, fully excus- 
able. 

o 

I saw one fussy individual come in 
to a bank and demand — yes, that's the 
word, demand — that the treasurer of 
the bank help him on his tax report. 
He was so insistent and so all-impor- 
tant in his bearing, that I took it for 
granted that he was a large and im- 
portant customer, particularly, as the 
banker gave him most courteous and 
kindly aid. After he had gone out I 
asked the banker if my surmise was 
correct, and to my surprise learned that 
the man was not even a customer of 
that bank at all, but carried his account 
with another bank altogether. He was 
a desirable customer in spite of his 
pompousness. I can only hope that my 
banker friend sowed seed in fruitful 
ground in giving up valuable time to 
a man who had not the slightest claim 
on him. 

o 

“That man who just went out," said 
a banker to me the other day, “has just 
got me to help him straighten out his 
tax return. Somehow his figures and 
his whole attitude are different from 
what they were when he came in here 
a while ago seeking a loan." 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



T HERE are three factors at pres- 
ent standing in the way of the 
readjustment process, according 
to the March letter of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York. 
These are high wages, high coal prices 
and high freight rates. “Other factors 
were active,” says the bank, “and con- 
tributors to the general result, but the 
removal of the three named would open 
the way for permanent progress and 
disperse the doubts which still infest 
the business mind.” 

On the general situation, the bank 
says: 

Further improvement in the credit situa- 
tion, as evidenced by gains in the reserve 
ratios of the Federal Reserve Banks, and a 
bold facing of the consequences of readjust- 
ment by industrial corporations as reflected 
in their willingness to “take losses,” repre- 
sented the distinctly forward steps of the 
month. The “spotty” aspect of the business 
revival last month was replaced by a slight- 
ly better general forward movement, but it 
was felt that readjustment must go further 
before the situation could be expected to 
show permanent improvement. The irregu- 
larity of the price decline as between the 
primary and the retail, or cost of living, 
markets continued, although some of the 
retail markets have evidently receded as far 
as is practicable in advance of reductions in 
wage scales and other items of cost. Steel 
prices showed further reductions, petroleum 
and crude oil prices declined for the first 
time, and cotton, which had already declined 
further than any other raw material, went 
lower, touching the 1914 level. Com also 
reached the pre-war levels, and hides, hogs, 
and other farm products approximated 
them. These reductions have stripped pro- 



ducers of their buying power in the retail 
markets, where prices continue at from 50 
to 170 per cent above the pre-war level. 
Reductions in wage rates have been small, 
running from 10 to 30 per cent., but the 
reduction in wages paid has been consider- 
able, as the steady increase in unemploy- 
ment shows. 

In part the resistance to the readjustment 
of prices to conform to the changed con- 
ditions is due to the expectation of a sud- 
den revival of business and an incidental 
advance in prices. Those who refuse to take 
their losses know that there is a potential 
shortage of goods and expect it to develop 
into a real shortage with the reopening of 
trade. If the London Conference of the 
Premiers succeeds in working out a plan 
by which Germany can pay indemnity and 
re-establish her credit at the same time, a 
revival such as those who are resisting price 
cuts anticipate, is probable. Otherwise, the 
readjustment process will have to go on until 
all interests have shaken out the water. 
A reparations settlement that could be 
made the basis of credits in this country 
would restore prices in the primary markets, 
revive industrial activity and increase pur- 
chasing power. In the main, resistance to 
readjustment has been short-sighted and 
foolish. The persistence of high cost of 
living retail prices into the planting season 
means that the farmer will have an im- 
mediate incentive for reducing acreage and 
adopting diversification. The organization 
of co-operative societies will also be given 
increased impetus and manufacturers who 
have been made to suffer by the refusal of 
retailers to take losses will be more than 
ever inclined to adopt systems of direct 
distribution. 



BUSINESS LEADERS AGREE CRISIS IS PAST 



Responsible business leadership of 
the country is outspoken in its belief 
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that danger of a crisis has passed, and 
that from now on the main trend will 
be upward, it was pointed out recently 
by Guy Emerson, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. Mr. Emerson said: 

A remarkable feature of the present bus- 
iness situation is the amount of sincere op- 
timism that prevails in the face of many 
admittedly adverse conditions in industry 
and trade. Almost daily we hear of grow- 
ing unemployment; the number of business 
failures continues to increase; we continual- 
ly read of omitted or reduced dividend dis- 
bursements; railways show a steadily grow- 
ing car surplus reflecting more than sea- 
sonal slackness; and many other items daily 
visible in the news are’ anything but re- 
assuring in themselves. 

Yet in the face of these conditions gen- 
eral public sentiment remains cheerful and 
responsible business leadership of the coun- 
try is outspokenly unanimous in its belief 
that the worst of the great reaction from 
our post-war boom has been safely weath- 
ered, that the soundness of fundamental 
conditions is unimpaired, that all danger 
of a crisis has passed, and that from now 
on, although the curve of business may be 



hesitant at times, may fluctuate down as 
well as up, and improvement may not be 
rapid, nevertheless the main trend will be 
upward. 

THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

A more gloomy view of the future is 
taken by Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, who writes for 
the Garfield National Bank of New 
York: 

The process of adjustment will require 
considerable time, and I see no hope of our 
being on a solid foundation with a strong 
“go ahead” confidence for the future by the 
end of the year 1991. The disturbance has 
been tremendous, the recovery cannot be 
both sound and fast, unless we have a dis- 
astrous panic, and that is as unlikely as it 
is undesirable. 

The general level of wholesale prices will 
probably continue to decline throughout 
1991, although temporary reactions may be 
expected. Some commodities have probably 
already declined too far, and may be ex- 
pected to again advance, while many others 
have hardly begun to decline or have not 
declined anything like as far as fundamental 
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economic forces will require. During the 
eight years ending December 31, 1913, 
wholesale prices in the United States in- 
creased 16.6 per cent. Had this rate of in- 
crease continued to 1931 the wholesale price 
index number would to-day be 116.6 as com- 
pared with 100 in 1913. Average price re- 
ductions have so far reached nothing like 
this figure. 

In this connection the views of Frank 
K. Houston, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
are also interesting: 

Business is entering upon a greater com- 
petitive era than ever before. Success will 
be a question of value. It will depend upon 
lower cost and quality production as com- 
pared with the speed and quantity produc- 
tion basis required during the war. Work- 
manship and skill will amount to more than 
membership in a union. The idea that 
wealth can be created by credit expansion 
must give way to the old truth that it can 
only be made by efficient, abundant and 
economic production. And with these read- 
justments a higher code of business ethics 
will be evolved. 

The loosening up of conditions that has 
already started and the liquidation that is 
now going on will release considerable funds 
for investment during the next few months 
and should have a marked effect in restoring 
industrial activities. With this situation and 
with anything like favorable crop conditions 
we are justified in hoping for almost a 
complete readjustment by the year’s close. 

TAXATION PROBLEMS 

There is probably no greater prob- 
lem before the American people today 
than the question of taxation. “Why 
are we discussing the tax question here 
today?" asks William C. Cornwell, edi- 
tor of the Bache Review, and answers 
in the following words: 

It is because American taxation is a 
cankering sore eating into the vitals of 
American business. 

It is because an erroneous system of taxa- 
tion was fastened upon the country under 
the stimulation of war pressure, which has 
affected adversely, and in some cases ruin- 
ously, every person in the United States. 

It is because business men have come 
finally to see the injustice and the destruc- 
tion being wrought by these processes, and 
have made up their minds to have a change. 

The plan was to make extra earnings and 
large incomes pay for the war. 

The result has been that these extra earn- 
ings, usually laid up by conservative business 
men in times of profit, to be used to tide 



over bad times, have been eaten up by the 
Government, much of it squandered by an 
inefficient administration, and hundreds of 
firms now crippled by falling prices are be- 
ing carried by banks and helped to work 
out a slow recovery. 

And the large incomes, when the slaughter 
began, took flight into tax-exempt securities, 
and the new money ordinarily applied to 
help enterprise has vanished out of sight. 

This, briefly, is a statement of the situa- 
tion. 

Assuming that the present system be 
abolished, what is to take its place? 
According to Mr. Cornwell, there is 
“but one way out; one source untapped; 
one great reservoir with almost unlim- 
ited supply ; one method, simple, 
smooth-working, practicable and busi- 
nesslike, instantly available, easy and 
economically administered — the ‘tax on 
turnover/ " 

“Under this system," writes Mr. 
Cornwell, “one per cent, is to be paid 
on the amount of gross sales of the 
country — paid by the seller and passed 
on to the consumer, but passed on in 
such an infinitely small amount every- 
where, every time, that it will no more 
be felt than the dew falling at sun- 
rise." 

Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, econo- 
mist of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, believes in a general 
commodity sales tax, but only to sup- 
plement other forms of taxation and at 
a rate not to exceed one-half of one 
per cent. Dr. Chandler says in the 
March issue of Commerce Monthly: 

The weight of the economic arguments for 
or against the general commodity sales tax, 
depends largely upon the proportion of the 
total revenues to be derived from this source, 
and upon the rate. Theoretically, the gen- 
eral character of the tax is such as to 
throw the larger part of the immediate 
burden upon the masses of people receiving 
the lower incomes. If the tax were to be 
levied at the rate of one per cent, or higher, 
a not inconsiderable burden would be im- 
mediately thrown upon the masses who are 
not now reached by any of the Federal di- 
rect taxes. 

If we consider this form of tax, not as 
a separate measure, but merely as a meas- 
ure supplementary to a system already 
largely composed of direct taxes, and if we 
reduce the rate to a very low percentage, 
namely, to three-tenths per cent., we are 
faced with quite a different situation. 
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Such a tax would not be free of objec- 
tions, but the cumulative effect of the tax 
would be small and inequalities arising 
where business units with frequent turnovers 
might be unable to shift the tax would be 
minimized. Moreover, the rate would be so 
low that the arguments for numerous ex- 
emptions would lose much if not all of their 
force. It would be possible, therefore, to 
frame a much simpler act, and the problem 
of administration, although by no means in- 
significant, would be less difficult. 

It would appear that this tax, notwith- 
standing difficulties in administration and 
some inequalities, offers one of the least ob- 
jectionable means of furnishing new revenue 
from indirect sources, providing always that 
the rate does not exceed five-tenths per cent. 
Preferably it would not exceed three-tenths 
per cent Even at this low rate the yield 
would be substantial because of the broad 
base to which the rate would be applied. 

Adequate data upon which to base a sat- 
isfactory estimate of the yield do not exist, 
and until we can know more about the fu- 
ture trend of the price level all estimates 
must be considered as only relative. How- 
ever, from the best data available it is be- 
lieved that this tax, upon the basis of the 
estimated income for 1919, would yield 
about $516,000,000 at the rate of three- 
tenths per cent., or $860,000,000 at the rate 



of five-tenths per cent., providing no ex- 
emptions were allowed. 

If the sales of farmers were to be ex- 
exempted the yield would be reduced to about 
$486,000,000 at the rate of three-tenths per 
cent., and to about $810,000,000 at the rate 
of five-tenths per cent. Were this tax once 
introduced into the fiscal system, say at the 
rate of three-tenths per cent., and we had 
been able, by experience, to ascertain the 
effects, it might then be possible to raise 
the rate by an additional one-tenth per cent, 
or two-tenths per cent., and thus substan- 
tially to increase the revenue from this 
source. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE 



Authorities are unanimous in laying 
great stress upon the importance of 
foreign trade in the years immediately 
facing the American people. Some are 
asking why this should be so. Percy 
H. Johnston, president of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, answers 
this question effectively when he says 
that “our productive capacity is geared 
up to about 80 per cent, more than our 
home consumption.” As a consequence, 
we must either find a foreign outlet for 
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this surplus or slow down production 
sufficiently to just take care of our own 
needs. Nobody relishes the latter alter- 
native, so the deduction is evident that 
we must sell our surplus abroad. 

How is this trade to be financed? In 
this connection the following statement 
by John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, is of interest: 

The exporters of the United States are 
now sending out from our seaboard more 
than $80,000,000 of material daily and ex- 
pect to be paid therefor. This volume of 
shipments would cease immediately if our 
exporters were fearful regarding their pay- 
ments. 

Every banker in this city and in the other 
large financial communities of the country 
has daily requests for loans for export 
transactions, the security for which is in- 
disputably good. The only reason these 
banks cannot extend the desired credits in 
the volume desired is that the foreign buy- 
ers, of necessity, must have a longer period 
for payment than that imposed by the re- 
strictions of our present commercial banking 
practices. 

It is to meet just this situation and to 
retain for American exporters the tremend- 
ous advantage of overseas markets — be they 
in Asia, Australia, South America, Africa, 
Europe, or any other corner of the earth — 
that the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion appears to be a vital necessity in our 
business life. 

The necessity for finding foreign 
outlets for surplus production is also 
emphasized in The Index, published by 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York, which points out that the ap- 
proximate increase between 1910 and 
1919 of the production of manufactures 
in the United States was 31.7 per cent., 
of mining 38.7 per cent., and of agri- 
culture 11.6 per cent., while during the 
same period population increased 13.5 
per cent. Commenting on these fig- 
ures, The Index states: 

We have an enormous capacity, repre- 
sented very largely by plants which are tQ 
a considerable extent idle, and therefore an 
economic loss. And the question persists as 
to what is the best use to make of this 
capacity and thereby to employ productively 
the capital and labor involved in its maxi- 
mum use. 

The conclusion generally accepted is that 
steps must be taken to enable foreign mar- 
kets to absorb whatever is the excess of pro- 



duction in the United States. It is doubt- 
less for this reason that the attention of the 
financial and commercial world is now so 
largely centered upon ways and means safe- 
ly and with profit to ourselves as well as 
to the foreign purchaser to provide addi- 
tional credits for exports. 

Another conclusion from the figures show- 
ing increase of productive capacity in com- 
parison with population is that under the 
stress of war we have increased our pro- 
ductive capacity beyond a point justified 
by the ability of our own people to consume, 
and of the available foreign market to 
absorb. If this is so the nation as a whole 
is in the position of a manufacturer who 
has over-expanded his production under the 
influence of a boom market. His only sound 
course is one of retrenchment and readjust- 
ment. 

The March letter of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
sums up December foreign trade statis- 
tics as follows: 

Exports of merchandise during December 
were valued at 721 million dollars compared 
with 677 million dollars for the previous 
month and 681 million dollars for December 
of the previous year. Imports were 866 mil- 
lion dollars compared with 381 million dol- 
lars the previous month and 381 million dol- 
lars a year before, leaving us a favorable 
balance of trade of 455 million dollars for 
the month compared with 356 million dollars 
the month before and 301 million dollars 
in December a year ago. Under present 
exchange conditions, the foreign trade show- 
ing for the month of December was remark- 
able and it is hardly to be expected that 
we will record a favorable trade balance 
amounting to 455 million dollars in a single 
month for some time to come. The financing 
of our heavy exports may make it necessary 
to considerably increase imports. In view 
of the great need of nitrates as fertilizer, 
the recent decline in the price of nitrates 
in Chile should bring about heavy imports; 
such imports for the first eleven months of 
1920 amounted to 59 million dollars repre- 
senting 1,249 thousand tons while for the 
same portion of 1918 we imported 1,698 
thousand tons at a cost of 88 million dollars. 



THE RAILROADS 

The railroad situation is coming in 
for a great deal of attention recently. 
It is the general opinion that freight 
rates cannot be further increased, and 
yet even at the present high schedule 
the roads are not showing satisfactory 
earnings. Being unable to increase 
their revenues, railroad managers are 
naturally turning to the alternative of 
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decreasing operating costs, and in this 
connection their first and biggest prob- 
lem is the cost of labor. On this sub- 
ject the March letter of the National 
City Bank of Chicago says: 

The move made by the railroads to abro- 
gate national wage agreements in the effort 
to lower operating expenses has directed 
attention to the status of the wage question 
In all industries. In a season of vanishing 
profits, it is clear that labor must contribute 
its share towards reducing the high cost 
of living which the people of the entire world 
will no longer tolerate. Railroad managers 
have given interesting testimony before the 
Railroad Labor Board touching the injustice 
of some of the labor rules which they are 
working under and representatives of the 
employees have made strong representations 
on the other side. This agitation has brought 
up some interesting problems, and there is 
no doubt but that the controversy will be 
threshed out and justice done in the final 
analysis. It is too early to judge the ulti- 
mate effect of this controversy, but it will 
be helpful in emphasizing the increased labor 
costs in all industries. The one thing sure 
is that the railroads cannot further advance 
passenger or freight rates, for in the judg- 
ment of many experts the industry has now 
as high rates as can prevail without reduc- 
ing the volume of traffic. The cost of pro- 
ducing transportation is very much greater 
than it was, and without attempting to pre- 
judge the case before all the testimony is 
in, there does not appear to be any good 
reason why the railroad worker should not 
consent to some reduction of wages at a 
time when several hundred thousand wage 
earners in other industries are consenting to 
concessions in order to keep their business 
going. On the other hand, no lasting good 
will be gained by exaggerating conditions, 
or declaring that the railroads are on the 
verge of receivership. They are not as bad- 
ly off as that. The slump in business for 
the roads has been severe, but an effort is 
being made to fortify the industry and 
develop materially increased efficiency. 



AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

That the farmer is by no means as 
down and out as some pessimists would 
imply, is the conclusion reached by The 
Breeder’s Gazette, which recently made 
an investigation of the Central West 
and found that *' ‘seventy per cent, of its 
farmers are not only solvent but more 
or less prosperous, twenty-five per cent, 
are bent, but not seriously, and less 
than five per cent, are in difficulty.” 
While by no means minimizing the 
gravity of the situation, the Gazette is 
of the opinion that we are on our way 
to better days, and throws out the fol- 
lowing by way of advice: 

Mark down your goods, gentlemen of the 
manufacturing, jobbing and retail trades. 
Mark down your wages, you workmen who 
hope for steady employment at a fair price 
for an honest day’s work, and thus shoulder 
your due share of the burden of readjust- 
ment, thus far borne mainly by those who 
live upon the land. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company of Spokane, Wash., also be- 
lieves that “there must be a cut in 
commodity prices in all lines to bring 
merchandise within the reach of the 
farming community which has suffered 
such a collapse in its purchasing 
power.” 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee thinks that “farmers 
have largely given up the idea of con- 
trolling prices by holding back wheat, 
corn and livestock,” and says that “it 
is quite useless for any group of pro- 
ducers to think of stabilizing prices in 
the face of world-wide influence of sup- 
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ply and demand which are beyond the 
control of anyone.” 

THE MARKETING OF CROPS 

Observers of agricultural conditions 
have in some instances recently pointed 
out that farmers should be extended 
financial accommodation sufficient to 
enable them to hold their crops over 
longer periods than is the present prac- 
tice. 

It is remarked that producers of 
staple agricultural products must, un- 
der present conditions, place these on 
the market not as they are needed but 
as they are produced. The National 
City Bank of New York quotes a 
weekly publication as stating: 

The markets are crowded with crops at 
one season and are almost empty of them at 
all others. This means that when the 
farmer is harvesting his year’s return, his 
products bring him in the least. They are 



bought up by speculators when they are 
cheap and when the farmer must sell in 
order to get money to pay his bills, and 
then the dealers manipulate the amount they 
will let loose on the market until harvest time 
comes again, and at prices to meet their 
own speculative and immoral wishes. 

George H. Johnston, cashier of the 
Citizens State Bank of Wales, North 
Dakota, has made a special investiga- 
tion of this subject and has found that 
from 1901-1910 the farmer who held 
his wheat received only 1 1-10 cent more 
per bushel than the farmer who sold 
shortly after harvest. This 11-10 cent, 
Mr. Johnston points out, would not 
come any ways near paying for inter- 
est on money, shrinkage of grain, stor- 
age and insurance. As the First Wis- 
consin National Bank says, “it may be 
true that, on the average, spring prices 
are a little better than prices during the 
crop moving season. But are they 
enough higher to pay farmers the costs 
of holding? These questions should be 
thoroughly gone into before the present 
system of marketing and distributing 
farm products is radically changed.” 

FARM FINANCE 

According to the New York Timet, 
banking accommodation to farmers this 
spring will not be as liberal as hereto- 
fore. The Times article says: 

Around March 1 farmers in most parts of 
the country begin to make application to 
their banks for accommodation to carry 
them over the planting season, and this 
year, it is learned, responses to these appli- 
cations are not likely to be as liberal as 
they have been in the past. 

It would perhaps be incorrect to say that 
there is a concerted movement on among the 
banks to withhold credit from the farmers, 
but it is known that a great many bankers 
are not willing to extend further the lines 
they have already granted. Under the cir- 
cumstances, unless the farmers are prepared 
to reduce present indebtedness, they are 
likely to experience a good deal of difficulty 
in arranging loans for seed, fertilizer and 
the other things which are needed in the 
Spring. 

Farm loans usually are pretty low around 
the first of the year. The farmers, after 
harvesting their crops in the Fall, pay off 
the loans they have contracted earlier in 
the year, and during the early Spring, as 
a rule, are not much of a factor in the 
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general credit situation. This year has been 
an exception to the rule, for because of the 
startling fall in prices of farm products 
last Fall and Winter, many farmers re- 
fused to market their produce, and, of 
necessity, could not pay off their bank loans. 

At present there are farmers and planters 
in the South and West who still owe on 
loans which ordinarily would have been paid 
off months, or at least weeks, ago, and now 
that the planting season is approaching 
rapidly it is believed that the new applica- 
tions "will come in before these loans are 
liquidated, unless the farmers themselves 
are convinced that they must liquidate old 
indebtedness. 

WHOLE8ALE PRICES 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York says on the subject of whole- 
sale prices: 

Further substantial declines in commodity 
prices have occurred during the period 
January 16 to February 15, including both 
raw materials and semi-ftnished products. 
In the cotton and grain markets, prices 
which appeared to have reached a position 
of at least temporary stabilization just after 
the first of the year, have suffered new de- 
clines. Steel and petroleum prices which 



hitherto resisted the downward movement 
in other markets, began during the period 
under review to follow the course of other 
commodities. The slight improvement no- 
ticeable after the first of the year in the 
movement of wool and hides has not been 
sustained and in many grades of these com- 
modities it can scarcely be said that a market 
exists at any price. 

LABOR 

On the subject of labor, the follow- 
ing words taken from a recent address 
of James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, are of interest: 

The growing tendency of labor to become 
more efficient and its willingness to accept 
some liquidation of inflated wages is en- 
couraging. The readjustment now going on 
in respect to labor supply and demand is 
beneficial to the individual worker. The 
excess of jobs over workers, inflated wages 
and lax supervision from employers which 
characterized the boom period were all in- 
fluences contrary to labor’s best interests. 

Competition for work means the stimula- 
lation of efficiency and stanch Anglo-Saxon 
individualism as opposed to radicalism. But 
employers must not attempt to lower wages 
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unduly or to enforce greater curtailment 
than circumstances warrant Wage earners 
in the United States are entitled to the 
opportunity to receive more than merely the 
means for a bare and joyless existence in 
return for real work well done. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago sums up conditions in the 
steel industry as follows: 

For some time the wide disparity in steel 
prices as between different interests has 
been undergoing reduction until at present 
the prices in the industry are practically 
uniform and on the level with those fixed 
by the Industrial Board in the early part 
of 1919 and since maintained by the largest 
factor in the industry. Operations now av- 
erage about fifty per cent, of capacity for 
the industry as a whole, although they vary 
from twenty per cent, for some of the 
smaller producers to nearly ninety per cent 
in the case of the Steel Corporation. In 
view of the paucity of new orders, and as 
manufacturers have been drawing heavily 
on their accumulation of old orders, there 
has been considerable discussion as to the 
advisability of a general reduction in prices 
as a means of attracting new buying in 
volume. It is pointed out, however, that 

500 



once prices break decisively below the pres- 
ent level, the unexpected result may be the 
further withholding of orders on the part 
of prospective buyers until there is positive 
assurance that the bottom has been reached. 
Too great reliance is not placed on exten- 
sive railroad buying for the present, as the 
roads are short of cash by reason of their 
inability to collect promptly the last in- 
stallment of the Government guaranteed re- 
turn, but more especially as they are intent 
upon strict economy in view of the unex- 
pected poor showing of net earnings since 
the rate increase went into effect six months 
ago. 

THE BUILDING SITUATION 

The monthly letter of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, has the 
following to say about building condi- 
tions : 

According to the Bureau of Labor at 
Washington the general level of building 
materials on January 1 was 166 per cent, 
above the level of 1913, while the cost of 
house furnishings was fully 946 per cent, 
over the pre-war level, conditions unfavor- 
able to home building. The Bureau esti- 
mated the price of clothing at 190 per cent, 
above the 1913 level and found an increase 
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of only 44 per cent in farm products. The 
comparison of these different price groups 
argues that building costs are relatively 
high. 

The outlook is not wholly discouraging, 
however. Not only is the labor supply com- 
paratively plentiful, but there is a willing- 
ness to work. Then, too, basic iron has de- 
clined below $30 per ton as compared with 
$50 last Spring, and when new business is 
offered the steel companies are known to 
be cutting prices below the level recently 
maintained by the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
The mild winter and the slack demand from 
the factories has caused a drop in coal and 
this permits a reduction in the cost of brick. 
Experience shows, furthermore, that Ameri- 
can business men seldom stop expanding on 
account of business depression. They think 
in terms of a future population of 200,000,- 
000 and vast resources to be developed. 
Charles Schwab recently stated that during 
his forty years in the steel industry the 
capacity at the end of each boom period 
was always inadequate for the requirements 
of the next. A generation hence, he af- 
firmed, the annual production of steel in 
the United States would be 100,000,000 tons. 

THE BOND MARKET 

Conditions in the bond market are 
discussed as follows by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 

While the stock markets continue dull, 
with irregular flurries, and there is but 
slight interest in bond trading, the market 
for new securities has steadily gained in 
strength since the first of the year. The 
demand for new capital and refunding 
money comes from all sections of the coun- 
try and from a variety of interests. Mu- 
nicipal and public utilities issues are 
strongly represented both in long term and 
short term financing and there have been 
some notable borrowings on the part of rail- 
roads, many of which have been hard 
pressed by the delay of Congress in pro- 
viding for partial payments of the amounts 
owed to them as a result of Governmental 
management of the roads. Foreign loans 
have not figured largely up to the present, 
but the sustained strength of the market 
has evoked the belief that European and 
South American countries will presently be- 
gin negotiations for credits here. The total 
amount of the issues since January' 1 is 
above $500,000,000, and in many instances 
they have been oversubscribed within an 
hour or two after the opening. Reports 
from Europe indicate that American capital 
is being invested directly in a considerable 
number of industrial enterprises now reach- 
ing toward a recovery of their pre-war 
business. 
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The Power Behind the Bank 



A Strong Directorate is 
a Bank’s Greatest Asset 

The steady and consistent growth of our city from 
a trading post in the wilderness to its present com- 
manding position as the central market place of the 
rich Mississippi Valley augurs well for continued 
civic and business success. 

The leadership which has played such an important 
part in this development is well typified by the able 
business men who form the Board of Directors of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Unusual success in varied lines of industry has 
qualified the men whose portraits will be shown in 
these advertisements to work out, with our officers, 
exceptional opportunities for complete banking ser- 
vice to each of our patrons. 
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Eastern States 

Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 



N. Y. TRUST BOARD NAMED 

Mortimer N. Buckner, president of the 
New York Trust Company, and Harvey 
D. Gibson, president of the Liberty Bank 
of New York, have announced the person- 
nel of the board of trustees of the New 
York Trust Company after the consoli- 
dation of the institutions. The board, to 
be composed of thirty members, will include 
some of the best known financiers in the 
city and will be representative of interests 
identified with both the trust company and 
the former national bank. 

It also was announced that after the con- 
solidation Otto T. Bannard would become 
chairman of the Advisory committee, to in- 
clude Edmund C. Converse and Henry P. 
Davison, and that Thomas Cochran would 
be made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, including Mr. Cochran and Mr. 
Buckner, who is to be chairman of the 
board of trustees, and Mr. Gibson, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The board of trustees will be as follows; 

Otto T. Bannard, chairman, board of 
trustees, the New York Trust Company; 
Mortimer N. Buckner, president, the New 
York Trust Company; Thomas Cochran, J. 
P. Morgan & Co.; James C. Colgate, James 
B. Colgate & Co.; Edmund C. Converse, 
New York; Alfred A. Cook, Leventritt, 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman; Arthur J. Cum- 
nock, Catlin & Co.; Otis H. Cutler, chair- 
man, American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company; Henry P. Davison, J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; Robert W. de Forest, De Forest 
Brothers; George Doubleday, president, In- 
gersoll-Rand Company; Russell H. Dunham, 
president, Hercules Powder Company; Sam- 
uel H. Fisher, New York; John A. Garver, 
Shearman & Sterling; Harvey D. Gibson, 
president. Liberty National Bank; Thomas 
A. Gillespie, chairman, T. A. Gillespie Com- 
pany; Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone & 
Co.; Lyman N. Hine, president, American 
Cotton Oil Company; Frank N. Hoffstot, 
president. Pressed Steel Car Company; 
Henry C. Phipps, New York; Walter Jen- 
nings, New York; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president, New York Life Insurance Com- 



pany; Edward E. Loomis, president, Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company; Howard W. 
Maxwell, vice-president. Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company; Ogden L. Mills, New York; 
Edward S. Moore, vice president, Beech- 
Nut Packing Company; Junius S. Mor- 
gan, Jr., J. P. Morgan & Co.; Grayson, 
M. P. Murphy, Grayson M. P. Murphy & 
Co.; Charles W. Riecks, vice president, the 
Liberty National Bank; Dean Sage, Za- 
briskie, Sage, Kerr & Gray. 

TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 

The tenth annual banquet of the trust 
companies of the United States was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
the evening of February 17th. Over eight 
hundred trust company and bank officials 
from all parts of the country were present 
and over two hundred guests were in the 
galleries, thus making a record attendance 
for this annual event. 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, and president of the trust company 
division, American Bankers Association, 
presided and acted as toastmaster. General 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, General John J. 
Pershing and Judge Charles F. Moore, were 
the speakers. 

Mr. Hulbert in his speech of introduction 
referred to the fact that many trust com- 
panies were considering the advisability of 
withdrawing from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and he urged the necessity of doing 
something to make it worth while for them 
to remain in. He said in part: 

You remember that when the Aldrich Cur- 
rency Plan was formulated, it contained a 
provision that in times of emergency, to be 
determined by the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Reserve banks should be permitted to 
loan money to member banks on their own 
obligation, secured by such collateral as the 
Federal Reserve banks were willing to accept. 

For some unknown reason that clause was 
not incorporated in the present Federal Re- 
serve Act, but I noticed with much satisfaction 
that the Comptroller of the Currency a few 
days ago, in making his final report, recom- 
mended that the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended to include this provision. Now, I 
think in justice to Mr. John Skelton Williams, 
it should be said that this recommendation 
was probably not actuated by any overpowering 
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partiality to trust companies of state banks as 
It was probably and undoubtedly actuated 
purely in the interests of public welfare ; and 
I hope we will all, collectively and individually, 
do all we can to see that this legislation is 
passed and that this amendment is incorporated 
in the Federal Reserve Act. 

General Dawes emphasized the outstand- 
ing importance of reduction of taxation 
which he said could only be done through 
reduction of governmental expenses. On this 
subject he said: 

First, let me say a few words to show how 
important is this question of the reduction of 
taxation, which can only be secured effectively 
through a reduction of governmental expenses, 
through a proper reformation of our business 
system. 

Now, the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1921 estimated that the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government would be 
$4.sr* 1,000,000. In that estimate, he includes, 
for the Post Office Department only, a de- 
ficiency of about 136,800,000. In other words, 
there is not Included in that figure of $4,851,- 
000.000 that part of the expenses of the Post 
Office Department which would be covered by 
the revenues of the Postal Department, which 
amount to about $467,000,000. Now adding 
that $467,000,000 to the $4,851,000,000, you 
have the estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1921 of about $5,300,000,000. 

Now, if we subtract from that sum the 
amount of money which we expend in matters 
of administration — for instance, our delectable 
experience in connection with the Government 
operations of railroads will cost the people this 
year only the small sum of $1,032,000,000, be- 
sides what it cost us in the past. Then we 
have the interest on the public debt of about 
$975,000,000, and pensions of about $375,- 
000.000, I think. But adding these expendi- 
tures which are not related to administration 
and which amount to about $2,700,000,000, 
there remains the tremendous sum of $2,600,- 
OOO.000 for the ordinary administrative ex- 
penditures of Government — and that is the sum 
out of which the reductions must chiefly come 
to reduce the taxation of the Government, 
which today is throttling the industries and 
the commerce and the labor of our country. 

General Dawes closed with what he termed 
a “prayer” for a closer co-operation be- 
tween the English-speaking nations. He 
said: 

May God make the great English people Just 
and considerate ; may God make the great 
Irish people Just and reasonable ; but may God 
damn the American demagogue, of whatever 
nationality he may be, who. for political pur- 
poses, seeks to stir up strife between the two 
gTeat English-speaking nations, in whose Joint 
hands rests the ark of the covenant of human 
freedom, and the cause of civilization for the 
ages to come. That is not profanity ; that is 
a prayer. 

The audience rose, cheered, and applauded. 
General Pershing in his address took oc- 
casion to express his appreciation of the part 
played by bankers in helping to win the 
War. He said: 

I feel that I cannot close without saying a 
word of my own appreciation of the splendid 
manner In which the banking Interests of 
America stood behind her In time of need ! 1 

believe that the leading bankers of the United 
States foresaw with greater clearness, and 
earlier no doubt, than any of the rest of us, 



Just what the country was likely to encounter 
before the end of the great World War. In 
their capacity in financing foreign governments, 
they were brought in close contact with the 
situation ; and when the time came, no body 
of men in the country was more patriotic or 
did more to sustain our Armies and to uphold 
our National credit than the American Banker. 

The second mid-winter conference was 
held at the Astor Gallery in the morning 
and afternoon of February 17th. J. Arthur 
House, president of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
first vice-president, trust company section, 
American Bankers Association, presided. 
The purpose of the conference was a free 
discussion of various practical problems per- 
taining to the operation of trust companies. 
The following subjects were discussed: 
Federal Legislation; State Legislation; Co- 
operation with the Bar; Publicity and New 
Business; Trust Company Charges; Com- 
munity Trusts; Registrar and Transfer De- 
partment. 

TENNIS TROPHY DONATED 

Seward Prosser, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, has donated a silver bowl 
to be competed for by tennis teams of a 
league of banking institutions during 1991. 
This league will comprise the following 
banks and trust companies: 

National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Bankers Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, National Bank of Commerce, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, and New York Trust Company. 

The schedule will call for each team of 
five men playing each other team in the 
league one match of five singles and two 
doubles. These will be played on week-day 
afternoons on club courts adjacent to New 
York. The committee is arranging with 
various clubs for the use of courts. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK TO BE A 
STATE BANK 

The stockholders of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York have voted to liquidate 
that institution as a national banking asso- 
ciation and to re-form it as a State bank, 
under the title of the Liberty Bank of New 
York. Approval of this action had already 
been granted by the controller of the cur- 
rency, and at the close of business on March 
8, the Liberty National Bank as such ceased 
to exist. On the following morning it began 
business as a State bank. 

This step is preparatory to the merging 
of the bank with the New York Trust Com- 
pany, which will be consummated on April 
1, when the Liberty Bank will become the 
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Liberty Branch of the New York Trust 
Company. Some time in August, it is ex- 
pected, the new quarters at 100 Broadway, 
which the Liberty Bank arranged for prior 
to consideration of the merger, will be ready 
for occupancy, and at that time the Liberty 
Branch and the New York Trust Company 
will consolidate their offices at that address. 

About April 1 Harvey D. Gibson, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank, will be elected 
president of the New York Trust Company, 
succeeding Mortimer N. Buckner, who has 
become chairman of the board. 

THE PACKING INDUSTRY 

For “those who would know and who 
ought to know the whys and wherefores of 
the meat packing industry” Armour and 
Company have prepared an interesting book- 
let containing many interesting facts. 

Reviewing conditions in the industry the 
booklet points out that “it is safe to assume 
that the packing industry has passed through 
its severest throes of readjustment. Prices 
in general are fast accomplishing the level- 
ing down process, paving the way to greater 
stability and increased activity in all Ameri- 
can business. European countries still need 
products of our land, and await only the 
moment when credit arrangement can be 
established. We can look to the near future 
with confidence.” 

“It is but natural,” says the booklet, “that 
the producer should want high prices for 
livestock, and the consumer desire low prices 
for meat. A fair compromise between the two 
is inevitable. The law of supply and de- 
mand cannot be evaded.” The packer, how- 
ever, “has no reasons for favoring either 
high or low prices. His business prospers 
best when prices represent an even balance 
between producer and consumer interests.” 

The booklet contains the president’s an- 
nual report to the stockholders as follows: 

The falling market during the past year made 
profits almost impossible. The public had re- 
fused to buy until price reductions were made, 
and profitable prices on perishable products 
could not be obtained under such circumstances. 

Never was the importance of consumptive 
demand upon prices better illustrated. Re- 
ceipts at the principal stock yards were not 
quite up to normal, but despite prices that 
were too low to suit producers and despite the 
best efforts on the part of the packers to make 
a profit, our business in this country was con- 
ducted at a loss. 

During the fiscal year 1920 Armour and 
Company’s sales totaled approximately $900,- 
000.000. This is less than In 1919, reflecting 
in part the lower prices of our commodities 
and in part the segregation of the leather busi- 
ness and the lessened volumes in the grocery 
line, which we are disposing of gradually, pre- 
paratory to closing out entirely as required by 
Federal Court decree. On that portion of the 
year’s business representing sales in and ex- 



ports from this country, we sustained losses 
aggregating many millions of dollars. Our 
inability to prevent this loss should forever 
end controversy as to wherein lies the price 
fixing power on packing house products. The 
law of supply and demand is supreme. 

In view of our losses in this country, we 
have found it necessary to draw on reserves 
accumulated by various of our foreign connec- 
tions which have had steady growth during the 
past years. 

The year’s net income of $5,319,975 repre- 
sents a return of only 2.4 per cent, on the 
average invested capital. 

As a result of expenditures which reflect a 
net increase of $13,600,000, our power equip- 
ment and general facilities for doing business 
are in better shape than they have been for 
many years. We have greatly improved several 
of our power plants ; we have added six hun- 
dred refrigerator cars to our equipment; and 
we have greatly expanded and improved the 
facilities of the Fertilizer Works. All this 
tends toward production at lower costs. In 
the balance sheet the increased values of lands, 
buildings, machinery, etc., represent actual 
new investments — and not reappraised valua- 
tion. 

There is abundant reason to look forward to 
a better year. We have maintained tonnage 
and outlets. Closing inventories were priced 
most conservatively and this low market basis 
should tend to stimulate consumption of meat 
roducts. The coming months should show a 
risk business and satisfactory profits. Our 
business is largely one of service, and service 
such as ours merits recompense, which in a 
period of years will undoubtedly make up for 
such lean periods as that through which we 
have just gone. 

ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 

The Asia Banking Corporation, with its 
head office at 35 Broadway, New York, has 
just opened an office in San Francisco, in 
the Robert Dollar Building, 301 California 
Street. This is a logical step in the develop- 
ment of the corporation’s organization which 
is designed to supply complete and direct 
banking service to American business inter- 
ests engaged in trade with China and all 
other sections of the Asiatic Continent 
The rapid growth of the Asia Banking 
Corporation Is in itself an evidence of the 
increasing enterprise of American interests 
in Far Eastern trade. This banking insti- 
tution established in the latter part of 1918 
now has nine branches in the Far East, 
namely at Shanghai, ITankow, Peking, Tient- 
sin, Hongkong, Changsha, Canton, Manila 
and Singapore. The service available 
through this chain of active branches has 
been much used by merchants in the Eastern 
part of the United States, through the head 
office in New York, and will now be equally 
at the convenience of interests on the Pacific 
Coast through the new San Francisco office. 



FRANK C. CAMPBELL 

Frank C. Campbell, for the last ten year* 
with the bank examiner’s department of 
the New York Clearing House, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Union Ex- 
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change Bank of New York. Previous to his 
employment by the Clearing House Mr. 
Campbell was a Federal bank examiner. 

APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
SECRETARIES 

Holt F. Callaway and Bates Wyman have 
been appointed assistant secretaries of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
ADDING MACHINE CONTEST 

By listing correctly 200 checks in three 
minutes, thirty-nine and two-fifth seconds, 
Elmer A. Doland, of Midland Park, N. J., 
on February 8, won the semi-annual adding 
machine contest of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. The name of the 
winner, who is a member of the bank’s 
mail tellers department, will be engraved 
upon the cup which was donated by James 
S. Alexander, president of the bank, to the 
Commerce Club, the organization of em- 
ployees of the bank. In addition, he won 
for himself a small replica of the cup and 
a cash prize of $10, offered by the club. 
The amounts on the contest checks were 



copied from a clearing house list selected 
at random, an innovation from the usual 
practice of using prepared lists. 

Charles Schimski and Edgar C. Whelan, 
of New York, won second and third prize 
in the contest. A special prize of $5 for 
the girl making the best record was won 
by Miss Agnes Mullane, of New York. 

EDWARD L. BECK 

Edward L. Beck, formerly assistant to 
the president of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation, has been elected 
treasurer of the Industrial Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK 
STATE MORTGAGE LOAN 
HOLDINGS 

Savings banks of New York State lead 
the savings institutions of all other states 
in ratio of mortgage loan holdings to total 
assets, according to figures made public by 
the Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 

According to these figures the 141 savings 
banks in the Empire state, with total assets 
of $2,730, 187,369.59, have mortgage holdings 
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amounting to $1,298,804,006.39, or fifty per 
cent., while the 80 savings banks of Con- 
necticut, with total assets of $419,257369.89, 
have mortgage holdings amounting to $156,- 
925,987.52, or a ratio of 47 per cent Third 
on the list is Massachusetts, whose 196 sav- 
ings banks have $1,215,244,815.02 total assets, 
of which $536,194,046.19, or 44 per cent, is 
invested in mortgage loans. 

Other states with number of banks, total 
assets of each, mortgage holdings and ratio 
to total assets follow: New Jersey, 27 

banks, total assets $195,530,688.79, mortgage 
holdings $74,297,302.60, ratio 38 per cent.; 
New Hampshire, 56 banks, total assets $142,- 
971,298.45, mortgage holdings $43,928,013.95, 
ratio 31 per cent.; Delaware, 2 banks, total 
assets $20,360,833.95, mortgage holdings 
$5,122379.92, ratio 25 per cent.; Rhode 
Island, 15 banks, total assets $121340,15438, 
mortgage holdings, $24,757,766.79, ratio 20 
per cent.; Maryland, 17 banks, total assets 
$131,027,712.68, mortgage holdings $20313,- 
136.66, ratio 153 per cent; Maine, 44 banks, 
total assets $107,463361.59, mortgage hold- 
ings $14,526,977.84, ratio 13 per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania, 10 banks, total assets $314,256,- 
637.46, mortgage holdings $30,990,117.98, 
ratio 10 per cent. 

“A basic reason for savings banks to place 
relatively so much funds in mortgage loans is 
that the mortgage loan tends to keep the 
savings of the people within the community 
where the savings bank is located,” says Dr. 
Harrison H. Wheaton, executive manager 
of the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent, on the 
capital stock of the company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1921, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record March 13, 
1921. 

\ 

WALTER S. McLUCAS 

Walter S. McLucas, for the last four years 
president of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., has been elected as a 
vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 

COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OPENS NEW BRANCHES 

The Commercial Exchange Bank of New 
York has announced the opening of two 



additional branches, one at 321 Broadway 
and the other at Broadway and Forty-third 
Street. These are in addition to the long- 
established offices at Twenty-sixth Street and 
Broadway. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON THE FEDERAL 
TAX LAW 

Problems which face the business man, 
the individual and firms and corporations in 
the preparation of income tax returns are 
solved in the latest edition of the book 
“Practical Questions and Answers on the 
Federal Tax Laws,” just issued by the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York. 

The book consists of 96 pages and has- 
been prepared by experts on the interpre- 
tation of tax legislation. It covers in 
question-and-answer form a wide range of 
cases which arise in the making of returns. 
It also contains a digest of the laws cover- 
ing the capital stock tdx, estate taxes, stamp 
taxes, occupational taxes, public facilities 
taxes, the excise tax, taxes on beverages, to- 
bacco and amusements — in fact all Federal 
tax laws now in force affecting individuals, 
partnerships and corporations, except the 
tariff law, the tax on distilled spirits and 
certain internal revenue laws of limited ap- 
plication and long standing. 

The edition is based on the United States 
Statutes and Treasury rulings as of Janu- 
ary 2, this year. Special provisions applying 
only to 1918 and 1919 have been eliminated. 

STATE BANKING REPORT 

Banking institutions under the supervision 
of the New York State banking department 
made a creditable showing during 1920, 
despite conditions created by the readjust- 
ment of business, Superintendent of Banks 
George V. McLaughlin stated in his annual 
report to the legislature. 

The decrease in bank deposits for 1920 
over the preceding year was $198,964399. 
This, when compared with the great decline 
in commodity prices, was “remarkably 
small,” said the Superintendent. 

He recommended the repeal of the sec- 
tion of the law requiring him to make a 
yearly examination of the trust department 
of national banks, stating that the respon- 
sibility for that examination lies with the 
Federal authorities. 

He also approved an amendment making 
railroad issues legal for savings bank invest- 
ment under proper restrictions and giving 
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savings banks, under certain conditions, the 
right to have branches. 

MYRON C. TAYLOR 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Myron C. Taylor was elected a direc- 
tor to fill a vacancy in the board. 

JOHN H. DURRELL 

John H. Durrell has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

“HOW EXCHANGES WORK” 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York is distributing in booklet form 
a reprint of an article from The London 
Daily Newt. “How Exchanges Work.” 

APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINER OF 
SECURITIES 

George A. White of Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed by the state comptroller and 
the superintendent of banks to examine and 
receipt for the securities deposited in the 
state banking department by the corpora- 
tions and individuals under its supervision, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
36 of the banking law. 

ORIE C. KELLY AND GERHARD 
KUEHNE 

Orie C. Kelly, assistant secretary of the 
American Trust Company of New York, in 
charge of the new business department, has 
been made secretary of the company. Ger- 
hard Kuehne, formerly secretary, has been 
appointed vice-president. 

CONVENTION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS 

Fred W. Ellsworth, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, announces 
that the association will hold its annual 
convention at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Thursday and Friday, June 2 and 
3, 1991. 

BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY 

Charles R. Robinson has joined the Buf- 
falo Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., as 
vice-president. Mr. Robinson was at one 
time vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, a member 
of the executive committee of the Liberty 
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70% to 80% 

Their letter says : “Concerning the 
value of the ‘ No-Nois’ Ceiling Treatment 
which you recently installed in our Credit 
Department, we should say that it has 
lessened the noise rom 70 rfo to 80% and 
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fourth floor to any of the other floors *’ 
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Loan organization, and is now president of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and 
president of the Niagara Metal Stamping 
Company of Niagara Falls. 

The following stockholders have been 
elected to membership on the board of 
trustees: 

Le Grand S. De Graff, president. State 
National Bank of North Tonawanda; vice- 
president, Tonawanda Power Company; 
manager, A. Weston and Sons; Edwin C. 
KUnrk, formerly vice-president and general 
manager, C. Klinck Packing Company; Jo- 
seph P. Fell, president, W. A. Case and Son 
Manufacturing Company. 

ARTHUR LEDERER 

The Standard Bank of New York has 
announced the election of Arthur Lederer 
as vice-president Mr. Lederer will have 
personal supervision of the new business 
department 

FEDERAL RESERVE ADDS BUFFALO 
AND ROCHESTER MEN TO BOARD 

Two additional directors have been ap- 
pointed to serve on the board of the Buffalo 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. E. J. Barcalo, president of the 
Barcalo Manufacturing Company of Buffalo* 
was appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Thomas E. Lannin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Alliance Bank of Roch- 
ester, by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The object of the increase in the 
number of directors is to give representa- 
tion to the banks of Rochester, and also 
to have on the board a member active in 
industrial enterprises. 

The five former directors of the Buffalo 
branch were reappointed. They are Frank 
L. Bartlett, president of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Olean, and Clifford Hubbell, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Buffalo, appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Elliott C. McDougal, president 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo; 
Harry T. Ramsdell, president of the Man- 
ufacturers' and Traders’ National Bank of 
Buffalo, and R. M. Gidney, manager of the 
Buffalo branch, appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

BANK OF WESTBURY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

Approval has been given to an increase 
of the capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 
of the Bank of Westbury, N. Y. 



CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 

With a capital of $100,000, the Citizens 
National Bank of Malone, N. Y., has been 
organized recently. The president is John 
M. Cantwell, and cashier, M. M. Miller. 

CENTRAL BANK OF ROCHESTER 

Approval has been given to an increase 
of the capital stock of the Central Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y., from $300,000 to 
$400,000. 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL 

The Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., has been granted an increase in capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 



NEW BANK ORGANIZED 

The Woodbridge National Bank of Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. The president 
is John F. Ryan, and cashier, Thomas B. 
Murray. 

COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

At a meeting of the directors of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company held on February 
24th, the following promotions were an- 
nounced, effective March 1st, 1921: 

To be vice-presidents: Samuel A. Crozer 
and Mark Willcox. 

To be secretary: J. Watts Mercur, Jr. 

To be treasurer: Henry C. Gibson. 

To be assistant secretary: Harry E. 

Righter. 

To be assistant treasurer: Robert Mac- 
Neill. 

To be assistant secretary: Miss Melissa 
Smith. 

Miss Smith is the first woman to hold 
office as a trust company official in Phila- 
delphia. 

UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA 



The statement of condition of the Union 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., at Feb- 
ruary 21, 1921, showed total resources of 
$18,986,176.39, deposits, $13,693,752.96, and 
surplus and profits, $766,506.83. 
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BANK IS ORGANIZED BY 
NEGROES 

The Modern Savings and Trust Company, 
an organization financed and directed by 
colored people, has opened in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It is the first Negro trust company 
chartered in that state. The officers are: 
Jacob L. Phillips, president; T. W. Primas, 
secretary and treasurer, and E. J. Bullock, 
vice-president. The following are the board 
of directors: W. S. Jackson, J. L. Phillips, 
T. W. Primas, E. J. Bullock, W. H. Stan- 
ton, Phillip Kiszie, Fielding Strothers, 
Charles Jordan, Robert Vaughn, Monroe 
Groome, Thomas Richardson, Sherman Dud- 
ley, Samuel Parr, Dennis Mosby and A. 
E. Evans. The quarters of the bank are at 
6317 Frankstown Avenue. 



MELLON RESIGNS BANKING 
CONNECTIONS 

A. W. Mellon, who will be Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Harding Cabinet, has 
announced his resignation from the execu- 



tive boards of many banking institutions. 
He has resigned the presidency of the Mel- 
lon National Bank of Pittsburgh, vice- 
presidency of the Union Trust Company and 
Union Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, and di- 
rectorship of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York and various corporar 
tions. 

ARNOLD NATIONAL BANK 

The Arnold National Bank of Arnold, 
Pa., has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000. The president is W. L. Hankey 
and cashier J. H. Murdock. 



FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOYERTOWN, PA. 

The Farmers National Bank, Boyertown, 
Pa., was authorized in January to increase 
its capital from $50,000 to $125,000; $75,000 
was added to the surplus account, making it 
$150,000. Total resources of the bank at 
December 31, 1920, were $1,256,781.82, and 
deposits, $1,056,190.34. 
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Deposit -Building Service 
for Banks 

We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 
which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
accounts. Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with us. 

The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 




ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

i T'HE most interesting thing about New 
**■ England business conditions just now 
is that her business men are “making haste 
slowly.” There is no boom and no pros- 
pect of a boom, but there is a steady, sub- 
stantia] improvement that is building solidly 
for a bright business future. The liquida- 
tion of commodities is not yet complete by 
any means; in fact it would almost seem as 
if New England were a bit behind some 
other parts of the country in this respect; 
and until this liquidation is completed 
there is little chance for a permanent 
easing of the money stringency. But good 
progress has been made, and is being made 
steadily. New England is well pleased with 
the business-promise contained in the make- 
up of the new Cabinet, and is confident that 
better things are in store for the business 
of the whole country. As a big producer 
of essentials New England is bound to feel 
the new surge of business that comes from 
the re-establishment of confidence. The big 
woolen, cotton, leather, shoe, and other in- 
dustries have been through a severe liquida- 
tion. Stocks of raw and finished materials 
have been marked down in the new inven- 
tories and the new prices established are 
already bringing orders in rapidly increas- 
ing volume. Mills are re-opening, plants 
that have been on part-time are beginning 
to run on full time, the readjustment of 
wages has proceeded much more smoothly 
than was deemed possible a few months ago, 
and everything is set for an era of good 
business. 
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The savings institutions reported heavy 
increases in deposits during 1990 and the 
much-talked -of unemployment in many lo- 
calities has made little inroad, if any, on 
the tremendous volume of savings. 

The building situation, at this writing, 
looks bad on the surface, but a careful 
analysis shows that at least the situation 
has reached such an acute crisis that settle- 
ment can not be delayed longer. Building 
materials have dropped in price, thus re- 
moving one obstacle to a resumption of 
building activity, and now it remains for 
wages to come down to a reasonable basis 
and for building labor to come up to a 
decent degree of efficiency. With the drop 
in wages in other lines of business, the 
pressure for medium priced rents has be- 
come even more acute than ever, and the 
way must be cleared so that this need can 
be filled. In anticipation of a settlement 
of this problem real estate has already 
taken on a new activity. 

Retail business is good, and getting better. 
During February and the early part of 
March the big stores reported that col- 
lections were a bit slow, but not enough 
to cause any serious concern. The open 
winter has materially aided the distribution 
of goods, and the stores report a demand for 
seasonal goods heavy enough to warrant the 
belief that the “consumers* strike” has about 
ended and buying once more reached a 
plane where merchants can “count on it.” 

Business failures are numerous but in 
most of the cases the ratio of assets to 
liabilities makes a better showing than it did 
a few months ago. And the failures do not 
seem to indicate any special strain in any 
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particular industry or locality. They are 
scattered and relatively unimportant as far 
as the scope of their influence is concerned. 

Speaking generally, New England business 
is in a healthy condition, optimistic over 
the future, not at all inclined to speculate, 
and very much inclined to proceed slowly 
and steadily toward an era of prosperity 
that is fully assured. 

* 

BOSTON BANK MERGER 

The International Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has absorbed the Old South Trust Com- 
pany, effective on February 28, 1921. 

MAINE SAVINGS BANKS MEET 

On January 1, 1921, the savings banks of 
Maine met at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, 
Me., in an all-day session, remarkable be- 
cause it was the first of its kind. 

Over sixty representatives of savings 
banks of the state attended this gathering 
which may well be characterized as typical 
of the new era in savings banking. Those 
who were present came together to discuss 
immediate problems of significance to the 
mutual institutions. The program arranged 
was of such a nature as to be convincing 



that these problems are varied and of un- 
questioned interest to the savings banks. 

The mutual institutions of Maine are as- 
sociated in a state organization as are those 
in Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and New 
York. Of the Maine Association, Dr. W. T. 
Good ale, treasurer Saco & Biddeford Sav- 
ings Bank, Saco, is president; W. A. Dan- 
fort h, treasurer Bangor Savings Bank, Ban- 
gor, is vice-president; A. F. Drummond, 
treasurer Waterville Savings Bank, Water- 
ville, is secretary, and B. A. Chase, treas- 
urer Auburn Savings Bank, Auburn, is 
treasurer. 

The savings banks of the state have total 
resources aggregating $114,138,000. Total 
deposits amount to $104,771,000, due 237,538 
depositors. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

T HOUGH admitting that the business of 
the South has been “badly squeezed,” 
and forecasting numerous more failures for 
the coming year, T. J. Bartlette, secretary- 
treasurer of the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association, an organization that has agents 
throughout the Southern territory, and 
keeps in close touch with conditions in this 
territory because of the wholesale business 
done with it by New Orleans wholesalers 
and manufacturers, takes an optimistic view 
of the situation. 

Mr. Bartlette, by the way, took a pessi- 
mistic view of the future when the buying 
mania was at its height and the “mercurial 
temperament” of the Southern people, as he 
described it, did not think the tide could 
ever turn. It did, as he forecast. His pres- 
ent forecast of better times is significant. 

“The situation is easing up,” he says. 
“Where merchants and individuals can’t pay 
all they owe, they are paying what they 
can on account. They have been pretty 
badly squeezed — there’s no denying that; 
some have been pretty badly hurt — we might 
as well look the facts in the face. 

“The South is mainly governed by agri- 
cultural conditions. We are not as heavily 
interested in industrials as other sections, 
and consequently the fluctuations, while they 
have been great, have not been as violent. 

“There is a growing disposition on the 
part of people who have anything to sell 
to turn it loose, accept their losses, and 
start afresh. 

“The time has now come when it is nec- 
essary for the country merchant to do some- 
thing to help the farmer. The farmer has 
been skating on thin ice; he is putting into 
effect every economy he can in crop-pro- 
duction; but he must have some advances 
now. 

“Some of our best credit men have been 
pursuing this general course of reasoning 
with their trade. They have been selling 
technically on a cash basis, but have been 
willing to take part payments for new goods 
delivered, which they have applied to past 



accounts, where past accounts were due. 

“There is a disposition on the part of all 
to be as lenient as possible. This has 
helped the situation immensely. Some mer- 
. chants have taken advantage of this, but 
this is always the case, and there has been 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

“Last year was one of the most unusual 
the South ever knew. The probabilities are 
that this coming year there will be a short 
crop of cotton, and this will gradually bring 
about a readjustment with a return to the 
normal demand and better prices. 

“Failures have been very great during the 
past year. It is hard for mercantile agen- 
cies to keep a statistical record of the 
failures, because there never were so many 
cases that were handled outside of the 
jurisdiction of the mercantile agencies; in 
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other words, kept out of court. There have 
been more amicable readjustments than ever 
before — an instance of the leniency I just 
mentioned. Wherever a man has had a 
fighting chance, the creditors have given 
it to him. Where he hasn’t they have made 
the best and easiest readjustments possible. 

“We may expect a number of other heavy 
failures in the late spring. The crooked 
failures fall principally in November and 
December, because that is the time of the 
heaviest business, and they can clean up 
more money. This is also the time of heavy 
failures of a legitimate sort, because of the 
same business conditions. The failures that 
may be expected this year will be inherited 
from last — the firms that have had their 
seams strained, but have kept the pumps 
going in a desperate effort to keep afloat, 
only to founder in the end.” 

Another reflection of business conditions 
throughout the South was shown by the 
Spring Buyers’ Convention, held in New 
Orleans during the latter part of February. 

Merchants from representative sections 
of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
and Texas went to New Orleans to make 
their purchases. A questionnaire was cir- 
culated among them, asking them about 
conditions. Sixteen answered it They are 
from a scattered territory, and indicate 
conditions generally. 

Three of them reported a better business 
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in January than during the same month 
of the previous year; two reported it to be 
about the same; seven reported a slump — 
the rest did not answer. The percentages 
of decrease indicated were between 90 and 
75 per cent., with four naming a 50 per cent, 
reduction. Seven found present conditions 
favorable, and nine unfavorable. Most of 
them agreed that prices must drop still fur- 
ther. The buying was not on as big a scale 
as last year. 

It may be considered on the whole an 
optimistic showing, when taken in connec- 
tion with Mr. Bartlette’s analysis. They 
were speaking about present conditions, and 
it is notorious that most merchants do not 
see very far into the future; influenced by 
present conditions and problems, they are 
in the clouds when buying is brisk, and in 
the dumps when it slacks off, and do not 
think that conditions can change. 

In the meantime, the South’s first Edge 
bank — the Federal International Banking 
Company has gotten under way anl already 
made a number of loans to finance the for- 
eign cotton trade. The first loan was to 
cover a shipment of 15,000 bales by a Mis- 
sissippi concern to Germany. The develop- 
ment of foreign trade is the key to Amer- 
ica’s continued prosperity, the economists 
agree. 

Because “the outlook for the South por- 
tends increasingly better times,” a number 
of merchants and business men of New Or- 
leans have launched the stock sale for a new 
bank. This is the New Orleans Bank and 
Trust Company, and according to the an- 
nouncement, it will have a capital stock of 
$ 600,000 and a surplus of $150,000. 

The improving rice and sugar situation is 
pointed out by those in touch with the situa- 
tion as an indication of better times. It is 
stated that the rice growers of Louisiana are 
making, for next season, the cheapest crop 
they have ever made. Only the most suit- 
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First National Bank 




Richmond, Virginia 

Capital and Surplus $3,500,000 
Resources .... 38,000,000 



OFFICERS 



JOHN M. MILLER, Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT Vice-President 

ALEX. F. HYLAND Vice-President 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 

JAMES M. BALL, Jr Cashier 

TH08. W. PURCELL Trust Officer 



^^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 



The oid Firat— Eatsbiished in IMS porations and individuals. 



able land is being planted, and the acreage 
is being cut probably one-half. 

The recent meeting of the Texas Bankers 
Association developed a strong vein of op- 
timism. Texas, like other Southern cotton 
states, has a large surplus of cotton, and 
the country bankers were urged to do every- 
thing in their power to bring about a re- 
duction in the acreage planted. A plan was 
launched with the object of having cotton 
marketed, through organized associations of 
farmers, on the same plan that is now being 
followed by the California Fruit Growers 
Association for its product. A bill re- 
cently passed the Texas legislature making 
such organization possible. The plan could 
be followed by other states. 

Of importance to the entire South are the 
forthcoming conventions of the Mississippi 
Valley Association and the National Ma- 
rine Exposition, to be held in New Orleans 
in the latter part of April and the first 
part of May. 

Work of building the $750,000 oil refining 
plant of the Carson Petroleum Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, in New Orleans, has be- 
gun. This branch will be known as the 
Petroleum Export and Import Company. 
New Orleans already handles about one- 

7 



seventh of the total oil import and export 
business of the nation. 

WINS FIRST HONOR FOR THIRD 
TIME IN GAINING NEW BUSINESS 

Frazer Dunlap, a teller of the Louisville 
National Banking Company, for the last 
twenty-two years, won first honors for the 
third consecutive time in the new-business 
contest of the bank which ended recently 
after a drive of sixty days. His record in 
this last contest was an even 100 new ac- 
counts, giving him a big lead in volume 
of business, also. 

“Be pleasant v that’s the whole secret,” ex- 
plained Mr. Dunlap. His geniality is prover- 
bial in local banking circles. And this char- 
acteristic has been worth thousands of dol- 
lars to his bank. 

“Getting new business from the teller’s 
window is an important item in a modern 
bank,” said Mr. Dunlap. In explaining his 
method he stresses the importance of al- 
ways having an orderly and attractive cage. 
A neat cage, carefully watched, will cause 
Mr. Public to comment favorably. On the 
other hand, the cage that shows signs of 
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FRAZER DUNLAP 
Louisville National Banking Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

disorder will cause the teller to be imme- 
diately labelled as careless, an impression 
which is less desirable in regard to one's 
bank than anything else. I try always to 
have a small vase of fresh flowers. Often 
a tired young woman may stop in on her 
way to lunch to make a deposit for the 
firm. She may remark, ‘how pretty the 
flowers look,’ or something to that effect. If 
she is asked whether she would like to wear 
one, she will usually be pleased to do so — 
and, possibly, a new friendship is clinched. 

“This being pleasant, genuinely so, will 
apply also to the matron who may be ac- 
companied by her young son or daughter. 
A package of chewing gum will win the 
good will of the future customer. And, of 
course, when the fact is mentioned to the 
mother that now is the time to open a sav- 
ings account for the little man, nine times 
out of ten a dollar or more is forthcoming 
to start his first bank account. 

“The teller often may start the day under 
a handicap. He may ‘feel like the very 
devil,’ but the public must not know it. 
And he must never be too busy to answer 
any inquiry, courteously, or to accommo- 
date in any way he is called upon. 

♦‘The teller must remember thati after 



all, the public is his boss, and he must 
make the bank’s customers feel that he has 
a personal interest in their welfare. Then 
the big boss — the public — will more readily 
speak a good word not only for the bank, 
but for the teller, also,” Mr. Dunlap con- 
tinued. 

ARCHIBALD KAINS ELECTED , 
PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL 
INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING CORPORATION 

The Federal International Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans has announced the 
election of Archibald Kains, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Foreign Banking 




ARCHIBALD KAINS 

President Federal International Banking Company 
of New Orleans, La. 



W. R. Rison Banking Co. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

Capital I109.M0 

Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
it* MB, ISO 

K, L. Rlaon, Proa. 

Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 

Collections will receive prompt attention 
and be remitted for on any of 
Established IMS. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

v Large capital, surplus and resources enable 

this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 



Baltimore, Md. 



Capital , f 1,500,000 



Surplus, $1,000,000 



WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
8UMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
PAUL A. 8EEGER, Vice-Pree. CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice Prea. 

JOSEPH W. LEF7LER, Cashier. WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash, 
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Corporation of New York, as president. T. Bank, an affiliated institution, showed re- 
J. Caldwell, formerly vice-president of the sources of $30,332,967.68, surplus, $200,000; 

Fort Worth National Bank of Fort Worth, undivided profits, $216,141.50, and deposits 

Texas, has been elected vice-president. of $27,572,551.18. 



CHANGE OF NAME FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA BANK 

The name of the Greensboro Loan and 
Trust Company of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been changed to Greensboro Bank 
and Trust Company. The statement of the 
bank at December 29, 1920, showed re- 
sources of $3,900,278.22, deposits $3,204,- 
799.89, and surplus and profits, $84,788.85. 
The capital was $200,000 at that date, but 
within the last month has been increased 
to $400,000. 

WHITNEY-CENTRAL BANKS OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

The statement of condition of the Whit- 
ney-Central National Bank of New Orleans 
at February 21, 1921, showed resources of 
$44,776,468.35; surplus, $2,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $708,318.84, and deposits, 
$30,149,973.60. 

The Whitney-Central Trust and Savings 



R. E. HANSON 

R. E. Hanson, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has resigned to become affiliated with 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 



Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON. 8. C. 

Capital 1,000,000 

Surplus and Profits. . . . 1,000,000 

Resources.- 15,000,000 



E. H. Pringle. Prea 

E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vloe-Pres. 

R. 8. Small, Vlce-Pre* 

A. R. LaCoste, Vice- Prea 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant ashler. 

C. N. Flshburne, Asst Cashlsr. 

Special attention given to dtp aileattana. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without chorge. 
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Safeguarding Farm Profits 

I N your bank, with nickel-steel, time 
locked safety devices, you guard the 
funds in your keeping. Fifty -three 
Case Branch Houses in the United States 
and Canada perform a like service by safe- 
guarding the interests of owners of Case 
Power Farming Machinery. These pro- 
tective arrangements for money and 
machinery, maintain in safety the produc- 
ing capital of our mutual clients. 

Case Branches are located so as to dis- 
tribute machinery and extra parts with the 
greatest dispatch to power farmers. Each 
of the efficiently organized Case Branch 
Houses, conveniently placed in central 
districts, adds materially to the profit - 
making ability of the Case-equipped 
farmer by assuring him uninterrupted 
operation during the busy season when 
time is most jealously guarded. Case 
Power Farming Machinery, protected by 
Case Branch Houses each equipped with 
a force of competent service men and a 
stock of spare parts, need never be idle. 

Bankers who have investigated the requirements 
of power farmers will recognize the value of Case 
Branch House efficiency. They will find it an addi- 
tional reason for confidence in the credit soundness 
of clients using Case Power Farming Machinery. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. C401 Racine, Wisconsin 






Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

F INANCIAL conditions in the seventh 
reserve district improved steadily and 
rapidly for the first six weeks of the year; 
then there was a set-back, due to the re- 
quirements of the March 1 settlements and 
the income tax payments due March 15. 
In the month and a half of substantial im- 
provement rediscounts were reduced to the 
lowest figures since the second month of 
1990 and reserve note circulation, for the 
first time in a year, fell below the $500,000,- 
000 mark, a gratifying decrease from the 
maximum of $559,000,000 recorded in mid- 
December. Since the middle of February 
there has been a moderate increase in both 
items, but this is believed to be only a tem- 
porary fluctuation, and it is expected that 
when the needs of the month have been 
met there will be a resumption of the move- 
ment toward normal. 

These needs of the month are not nearly 
so great as they were at the corresponding 
time in recent years. Income and excess 
profits tax obligations have been materially 
reduced by the recession in business and 
heavy losses sustained in inventory valua- 
tion, Moreover, a larger number of tax- 
payers than ever before are this year antici- 
pating these payments hy the purchase of 
treasury certificates, thereby lessening the 
borrowing demand on the banks. As an 
illustration, one of the largest Chicago 
banks, which last year was called upon to 
provide between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 
for the March tax payments, reckons this 
year’s loans on that account at less than 
$9,000,000. The change is due partly to the 
decrease in the outlay required, partly to 
the spread of knowledge among corpora- 
tions and business houses of the advantage 
of providing for their needs in this way, 
and partly to the spirit of conservatism and 
the husbanding of resources bred of a year 
and a half of commercial adversity. In the 
country districts the funds required for the 
March 1 settlements amount to almost as 
much as last year, for these districts have 



been hit the hardest by the drastic deflation 
in agricultural products, which came after 
extensive commitments in land speculation 
had been made. Many tracts of land, op- 
tions on which had been passed along from 
speculator to speculator at an ever increas- 
ing price, have by the readjustment of this 
year, returned to their original owners, with 
an attendant forfeiture of earnest money 
and cancellation of contracts that involves 
much loss. The only consolation that can 
be derived from these sacrifices is in the 
fact that they in large measure represent 
the writing off of wartime profits, just as 
has been the case with many mercantile con- 
cerns which have charged off millions be- 
cause of the shrinkage of inventories. Those 
who in the heyday of prosperity were far- 
sighted enough to anticipate the turning of 
the tide and establish adequate reserves, 
are not suffering. Those who used the large 
profits of the moment only to extend opera- 
tions and multiply profits, are not having 
an easy time now. 

Business in the central* west, although 
greatly curtailed as compared with the first 
half of last year, is far from acute depres- 
sion. Since last month’s report there have 
been continued reductions in prices, but 
these are now principally in the way of re- 
adjustment, and there are significant indi- 
cations of a swing of the pendulum in the 
other direction. It is perhaps too early to 
say that the bottom has been reached, but 
prices are steadier and there have been some 
advances in lines in which the slow buy- 
ing of the last eight months has led to 
underproduction. Orders to wholesalers now 
compare favorably with those at the corre- 
sponding time last year, but there is still 
noticeable the striking difference that they 
are in smaller quantities and for quick de- 
livery, which indicates that they represent 
the filling in of ragged stocks and pro- 
vision for immediate needs, rather than the 
covering of distant wants. They indicate 
aiso that the distribution by retailers is still 
on a liberal scale, and that is an encourag- 
ing feature of the situation. It is surpris- 
ing to note, for instance, that the turnover 
of Chicago retailers in January and Febru- 
ary was in excess of that of the first two 
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months of last year, and this in spite of the 
reduction in prices. Contributory causes 
of this gain were the attractive sales of 
linens, bedding, white goods, clothing and 
shoes at substantially lower prices, the fact 
that for six months the public has been 
buying sparingly with a consequent accu- 
mulation of needs, and the fact that the 
marketing of goods represented concessions 
sufficient to appease for the time being 
the clamor for a reduction in the cost of 
living. 

This encouraging phase of trade is much 
more noticeable in the city than in the coun- 
try districts. While the marketing of farm 
products in the last two months has been on 
a larger scale than at any other time in 
five years, prices of most of these commodi- 
ties are down to 1917 levels or lower, having 
undergone a much greater depreciation than 
the articles the farmer buys. This has had 
a strongly restraining influence on the buy- 
ing of merchandise, as is shown not only in 
the reports of merchants in the rural dis- 
tricts, but in the orders received by the 
large mail order houses. The latter in Jan- 
uary were nearly 50 per cent, under the first 
month of 1920, and in February the decrease 
was about 40 per cent. Part of this shrink- 
age is accounted for by lower prices, but 
by no means all. It is shown also in the 
slack demand for agricultural implements, 
which in turn has brought about severe mod- 
ification of the manufacturing plans of the 
makers of these tools. In fact these manu- 
facturers are counting more on repairs and 
replacement of parts for this year’s profits 
than on sales of new machinery. 

Crop prospects for the coming year pre- 



sent much uncertainty. The drastic declines 
in grain prices did not have much effect in 
reducting the acreage of winter wheat 
planted, but the exceptionally mild tempera- 
tures of the winter and the light snowfall 
have not been favorable and the appearance 
o? insect pests in some of the Southwestern 
fields a month earlier than usual has given 
rise to some uneasiness. Stocks of grain in 
farmers’ hands are still large, and the effect 
of this, together with low prices on the 
spring’s planting is yet to be determined. 
There is a compensating change in improved 
labor conditions and the maintenance of a 
large export movement in spite of the ad- 
verse conditions in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

Resumptions of manufacturing operations 
have about offset suspensions in the last 
month, but no improvement is to be re- 
corded. The largest steel producer of the 
district is still working at about 80 per cent, 
of capacity on old orders and has not re- 
duced prices. The smaller concerns are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent., if at all, and 
have made material reductions in their ef- 
forts to keep going, but without stimulat- 
ing buying to any great degree. A good 
business was done at the automobile show 
last month, but signs of any great revival 
in that industry are lacking. Detroit re- 
ports gradual additions to working forces, 
but principally by the stronger companies, 
which can afford the outlay necessary to 
anticipate the expected summer’s call for 
machines. 

Building materials, except brick, have de- 
clined further in the last month, but the 
labor situation is a serious obstacle to the 
activity in this industry which grave hous- 
ing needs would seem to command. Mean- 
while rents have been given another boost, 
to figures 100 to 150 per cent, higher than 
the pre-war basis, causing much popular 
agitation for regulatory legislation, which 
seems likely to succeed unless relief comes 
soon from a renewal of construction. 

Money rates are unchanged at 7% to 8 
per cent, for commercial paper and 7 per 
cent, for other forms of accommodation. 
The investment demand has been sated by the 
flood of security offerings of the last month 
or so at yields of 7 to 8 per cent, and 
there are many corporation flotations under 
way but held up to await more satisfactory 
conditions. While this funding of obliga- 
tions gives important relief to the banking 
situation, the demand for money from this 
source seems to preclude the likelihood of 
any material change in interest rates in the 
near future. 
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SAVINGS CAMPAIGN NETS 3,500 
ACCOUNTS 

The close of a campaign for new savings 
accounts which netted 3,500 new customers 
in six weeks was celebrated by the em- 
ployees of the Sheridan Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, Illinois, at a banquet and 
dance at the Edgewater Beach Hotel ten- 
dered them by the officers of the bank. A 
silver loving cup was awarded the captain 
of the winning team by W. J. Klingenberg, 
president of the bank, and substantial prizes 
were presented to holders of individual rec- 
ords. 

The remarkable success of the campaign, 
which brought the number of customers of 
the Sheridan Trust to a total of over thirty 
thousand, is an illustration of the results 
that a loyal, enthusiastic bank force can 
accomplish in the way of creating new busi- 
ness in a short, intensive campaign. 

The details of the contest were arranged 
by R. F. McCambridge, assistant cashier; 
Percy W. Baddeley, manager of the savings 
department, and an advisory committee con- 
sisting of the senior officers, W. J. Klingen- 
berg, president, and vice-presidents Read 
and Crowder. The banking force was di- 
vided into five teams, captained by junior 
officers, and points were awarded on the ba- 
sis of new accounts opened. Some of the 
individual records were surprising, Fred J. 
Stratmann was credited with 437 new ac- 
counts, and Albert Tilton, Jr., with 267. 

The Sheridan Trust and Savings Bank, 
in its beautiful and unique banking struc- 
ture at Lawrence and Broadway, in the 
heart of the Wilson avenue district, has 
enjoyed a remarkable prosperity and its 
resources to-day are in excess of seven and 
a half million dollars. 

DAVID R. FORGAN 

David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, was elected 
a member of the Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany’s board of directors at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders February 9, 
succeeding A. S. Hibbard, who retired. 

FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CAIRO, ILL. 

The statement of condition of the First 
Bank and Trust Company of Cairo, Illinois, 
at December 31, 1920, showed resources of 
$2,538,620.50; deposits, $2,148,757.47, and 
surplus $50,000 and undivided profits $51 r 
$ 50 . 48 , 




Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 

The First National 
Bank of Chicago 

James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. We tenor e, President 

and the 

First Trust and 
Sayings Bank 

Jamea B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 

Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
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NEW BANK FOR CLEVELAND 

Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the Midland Bank in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a proposed capital of $5,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. As a 
wide distribution of the stock was desired 
the subscription books were thrown open 
to the general public up to March 2, and 
many small subscriptions as well as large 
were received from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

It is pointed out in the prospectus that 
although Cleveland is the fifth city of lhc 
United States in population, it has only 
four banks with a capital and surplus of 
three million or over. The following com- 
parison with other cities is given: 

Number of banks with over $3,000,000 
surplus and capital. 



Cleveland 4 

Boston 11 

St. Louis 7 

San Francisco 10 

Pittsburgh 13 

Philadelphia IS 



These figures are taken to indicate that 
there is a greater opportunity for a large 
new bank in Cleveland than in any other 
eitv of the United States. 

The new bank is to open for business 
about March 25th. It will apply for mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System and 
the Cleveland Clearing House and will op- 
erate under the laws of Oh ; o. It will be 
located in the f eader-News building and 
will have the following departments: gen- 
eral commercial banking, savings, trust, 
bond and investment, foreign exchange. 

Officers and directors are as follows: 

Officers — William P. Sliarer, president, 
formerlv president First National Bank, 
Zanesville, O. ; Samuel I.. McCune, vice- 
president, formerly National Bank Exam- 
iner and Clearing House Examiner; Carl R. 
T ee. vice-president, formerly first assistant 
cashier Union Commerce National Bank, 
Cleveland, O. ; Frank A. White, cashier, 
formerly assistant cashier Union Commerce 
Xational Bank, Cleveland, O. ; J. Brenner 
Root, assistant cashier, formerly assistant 
cashier National City Bank, Cleveland, O. ; 
F.mmet W. Sample, assistant cashier, for- 
merly bond department Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 

Directors — G. D. Adams, president the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co.; W. H. Cowdery, 
president. The American Fork & Hoe Co.; 
I- U. Curtis, president. The American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, O.; Michael Galla- 
gher, Bituminous Mines Dept., M. A. Han- 
8 




How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 

(One of a Series) 

— c 4s Consulting engineer 

Drawing on practical knowl- 
edge based on experience, we 
are often able to recommend 
changes which increase output 
or lower cost* 

We examine and appraise, pre- 
pare plans for opening and 
developing* At every step our 
opinions represent the mature 
judgment of 37 years’ success* 

Service Based an Ownership 
Experience 

Our complete service in coal 
property management includes 
Financing, Operating and Sell- 
ing - every phase the practical 
development of our long ex- 
perience as owners and man- 
agers in virtually all important 
bituminous fields* 

Write for booklet 




COAL COMPANY 



Founded. 1883 

332 So* Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 

Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 



na & Co.; A. W. Henn (auxiliary), presi- 
dent The National Acme Co.; Thos. H. Hog- 
sett, attorney, Tolies, Hogsett, Ginn & Mor- 
ley; Harry W. Hosford, investment bonds; 
W. R. Hopkins, president The Belt and Ter- 
minal Realty Co.; Jos. C. Hostetler, attor- 
ney, Baker, Hostetler & Sidle; S. H. Rob- 
bins, president The Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Company; I. T. Kahn, president The 
Consolidated Iron & Steel Co.; D. D. Kim- 
mel, president Union Mortgage Co.; Ralph 
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Directors' Room 

The Guaranty Trust Company, Butler, Pa. 



The walls are in English Oak with hand carved 
panels, the furniture of the same material, the 
hangings of maroon velour, the decoration in 
subdued polychrome. 

Further views of this building and its interior, 
with any information desired as to the planning 
and general arrangement, will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 



WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 

Bank and Office Buildings 

1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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For 

Correspondent Banks 

we will, on request, purchase Prime Com- 
mercial Paper and Bank Acceptances and 
will also handle Bill of Lading items. 

National (ityRank 




of ffllCAGO 

DAVID R. FORGAN, President 

BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTHENT 
P. A. CRANDALL, Vice President HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 

8. P. JOHN8QN, Assistant Cashier B. v. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 
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King; W. H. Lamprecht II, vice-president 
The National Refining Co.; Donald Mc- 
Bride, secretary The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co.; Samuel L. McCune, vice-president; H. 
C. Osborn, president The American Multi- 
graph Co.; Alexander Printz, president 
The Printz-Beiderman Company; Samuel 
Runner, president The Bailey Co.; Wil- 
liam P. Sharer, president; Thos. L. 
Sidlo, attorney, Baker, Hostetler & 
Sidlo ; Ralph D. Sneath, president Com- 
mercial National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio, former- 
ly president Ohio Bankers Association; I. 
M. Taggart, president Merchants National 
Bank, Massillon, Ohio; T. H. Towell, presi- 
dent The Cleveland Cadillac Company, 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars; Herman J. 
Trenkamp, The Ohio Foundry Co. and The 
Trenkamp Stove Co.; Hugh B. Wick, pres- 
ident The Elyria Iron & Steel Co.; C. Zim- 
merman, treasurer The W. S. Tyler Co. 

W. R. HUNTSMAN JOINS GRAVES 
ORGANIZATION OF GRAND 
RAPIDS 




W. R. HUNTSMAN 

Mr. Huntsman has recently joined the William Elliott 
Graves Financial Advertising Agency of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 



W. R. Huntsman, for many years asso- 
ciated in the direction of sales with the 
Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa., has joined 
the William Elliott Graves Financial Ad- 



vertising Agency of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Huntsman has been a careful student 
and analyst of bank development for seven 
years and will bring a fund of valuable in- 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 

1st: When you have surplus 

funds 

2nd: When you haven’t 

When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 
to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 

When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
— and making loans is part of our business. 

The National Bank of Commerce 

IN ST. LOUIS 




formation to the Graves Organization which 
will be undoubtedly very helpful to its many 
clients. 

JAMES McCLEAVE APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 

James McCleave, manager of the credit 
department of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently been elected 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. McCleave has been in the banking 
business ever since he became a resident 
of this country nearly twenty years ago, be- 
ing employed in various capacities. For a 
greater part of the time he has been asso- 
ciated with the Third National Bank, and 
for the past several years as manager of its 
credit department. When the Third Na- 
tional Bank consolidated with the St. Louis 
Union and Mechanics- American National 
Bank as the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mr. McCleave continued in charge of 
the credit department. lie will discontinue 
active charge of this department as assist- 
ant cashier, but will be associated with cer- 
tain of the bank's vice-presidents in charge 
of credits. Mr. McCleave was born in Liv- 
erpool, England. 
r»:io 



UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVE- 
LAND APPOINT BOND DEPART- 
MENT SALES MANAGER 

The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed C. B. Lincoln as sales 
manager of their bond department. 

A. H. Scoville, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company in charge of the bond de- 
partment, expressed confidence that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s proven ability and wealth of valuable 
experience will be an important factor in 
handling the widened scope of activities 
which this department now exercises. 

Utilizing the large resources that the con- 
solidation of six of Cleveland's most prom- 
inent banks gives the Union Trust Company, 
the bond department is broadening its serv- 
ice facilities to banks and private investors. 

This department will participate in han- 
dling large syndicate issues and originate 
issues with high-grade security. Both whole- 
sale and retail operations in bonds, notes 
and preferred stocks will be conducted. The 
company will hold rigidly to the policy of 
buying issues outright at all times. 

The efforts of the bond department for 
the greater part will be concentrated in 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, New York 
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State, eastern Indiana and southern Michi- 
gan. The department will have facilities 
for taking care of both private investors 
and bank business. 

Mr. Lincoln’s sales experience extends 
over a period of sixteen years, beginning 




C. B. LINCOLN 

Sales Manager Bond Department, Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 



in 1905. He has been connected with some 
phase of the bond business for the last 
ten years, coming to the Union Trust Com- 
pany from Terry, Briggs and Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, where he was in charge of 
the bond department. 

\ 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY ELECTS OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 

At its annual elections February 10, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., made three additions to its 
board of directors — Robert A. B. Walsh, 
Richard T. Shelton and S. H. Curlee. 
Samuel B. Blair of the company’s trust 
department was promoted to the position 
of assistant trust officer and James M. Tur- 
ley was elected auditor of the company. 
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The three new directors represent promi- 
nent and diversified manufacturing indus- 
tries of St. Louis. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company’s 
board of directors and official staff as now 
constituted are as follows: 

William Bagnell, president Bagnell Tim- 
ber Co.; Eugene Benoist; Herbert D. Con- 
die, president Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Co.; Shelby H. Curlee, president Curlee 
Clothing Co.; Frank W. Edlin, secretary and 
manager John Deere Plow Co.; J. D. Perry 
Francis, Francis Bros. & Co.; Breckinridge 
Jones, president; William G. Lackey, vice- 
president Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, 
Okla.; George A. Mahan, Mahan, Smith & 
Mahan, Hannibal, Mo.; Robert J. O’Reilly, 
M.D.; Fred C. Orthwein, vice-president Wil- 
liam D. Orthwein Grain Co.; William D. 
Orthwein; Henry W. Peters, vice-president 
International Shoe Co.; Samuel Plant, vice- 
president George P. Plant Milling Co.; 
Henry S. Priest, Boyle & Priest; Charles 
E. Schaff, receiver M., K. & T. Ry.; Richard 
T. Shelton, president Shelton Panama Hat 
Co.; Bradford Shinkle, treasurer Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co.; J. Sheppard 
Smith, vice-president; R. H. Stockton, pres- 
ident Majestic Manufacturing Co.; Fred- 
erick Vierling, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer; Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board 
of directors; Robert A. B. Walsh, vice- 
president Mississippi Glass Co.; Louis Wer- 
ner, president Louis Werner Stave Co.; 
Charles Wiggins, co-trustee Liggett Estate. 

MIDWEST RESERVE TRUST COM- 
PANY IN NEW QUARTERS 

The Midwest Reserve Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has announced the com- 
pletion of additional quarters, comprising 
practically the entire Tenth street floor, just 



beneath the banking floor proper, off Walnut 
street, thus giving the bank two floors of 
the Republic building, Tenth and Walnut, 
for its patrons. In addition, the transit 
department, with thirty-five employees, will 
occupy part of the third floor, with light, 
convenient and airy quarters. 

Patrons may enter from either Walnut 
or Tenth street entrances, and elevator and 
stairway connections have been provided be- 
tween the two floors. TJie bank has ar- 
ranged so that one may turn any way on 
either floor and secure banking service. The 
bank has suffered from crowding pending 
remodeling of the lower floor, and follow- 
ing the merger of the Midwest National 
Bank and Trust Company and the National 
Reserve Bank, as consummated October 4th, 
into the Midwest Reserve Trust Company 
with a capital of two million dollars. The 
bank has five hundred shareholders. 

Mr. Laughlin stated that the two old 
bank organizations merged into a most con- 
genial and harmonious staff, where magnifi- 
cent teamwork prevailed. Mr. Laughlin also 
stated that the big bank had cared for its 
patrons — city and country — through the re- 
adjustment period without calling loans or 
embarrassing a single deserving patron; and 
that the recent wheat movement was bring- 
ing about a steady and highly satisfactory 
liquidation of borrowing not only from the 
country, but that the wheat movrtnent was 
also reflected in much loan reduction upon 
the part of city borrowers as well. In fact, 
our loans have been reduced more than two 
million dollars since the beginning of the 
year. 

The officers stated that owing to its cen- 
tral location the bank would undertake to 
build up an immense savings business, di- 
verting virtually the entire Tenth street 
floor to that part of the business. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslaxd 

L ACKING the impetus of general im- 
provement in commodity markets, the 
Western States made only slow progress 
the past month in improving financial and 
commercial conditions. The improvement 
in the credit situation during the month 
of February was not at all comparable with 
that recorded in January, the rate of prog- 
ress in effecting liquidation, slackening. 
Still, slight improvement was quite general. 
The month demonstrated that it is hardly 
likely that the Western States will enter the 
new crop season this year with the reserves 
which their banks ought to possess to be 
prepared to finance the movement of har- 
vests. In other words, this territory now 
needs another crop to effect thorough liquL 
dation. 

The attitude of producers toward the 
sale of their crops was a dominant factor 
in restricting liquidation last summer and 
last fall, but practically no complaint on 
this score was heard during February. Or- 
ganizers of holding compaigns continued to 
appeal for support and for followers, but 
without success. This is particularly true 
of wheat, which, while more than $1 a bushel 
lower than at the time of the harvest last 
year, is still selling at the most satisfactory 
prices of any crop produced in the Wes- 
tern states. The state of the markets for 
wheat, corn, livestock, wool, oil, cotton and 
other commodities is the most serious restric- 
tive influence in the process of liquidation. 

Compared with a month ago, prices of the 
principal crops of the Western states are 
lower. In the past fortnight demand for 
live stock improved, with a sharp upturn in 
cattle and sheep. Early in the month sheep 
and lambs reached new low levels, declining 
to the prices which prevailed in 1915 and 
showing losses of more than 50 per cent, 
from a year ago. The feeders who sold 
cattle and sheep early in February failed 
in many instances to realize the first cost 
of their stock, so found it necessary to dis- 
pose of other property to pay their bank 



loans or to demand extensions on a portion 
of their obligations. Hogs sold well com- 
pared with the prices prevailing on com, 
but the supplies of these animals are light 
in this territory. Losses on lambs amounted 
to as much as $8 a head to feeders in the 
first half of February. Prices of both fed 
cattle and fed sheep are still unprofitable 
to the feeders who purchased thin animals 
on the markets of last summer and fall. 
The reaction in lambs, however, will reduce 
the losses of Colorado feeders alone by sev- 
eral million dollars if the improvement in 
prices is maintained. 

The brightest phase of the live stock sit- 
uation is to be found in the weather. The 
range and farm areas have had one of the 
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mildest winters on record. They succeeded 
in maintaining herds at a minimum of ex- 
pense and with insignificant mortality. It 
is already apparent that the crop of calves 
will be increased this spring as a result of 
the ideal conditions enjoyed by cow herds. 
Flockmasters also expect that their ewes 
will average a heavier lamb crop. At this 
time a year ago the northern portion of 
the Western states was suffering from 
severe weather and disastrous mortality 
among herds of live stock. 

Normally at this season activity is re- 
ported in the trade in range cattle in south- 
ern range districts for movement to northern 
pastures in the Western states. The pre- 
cipitous declines in cattle in recent months 
and the tightness of money have thus far 
prevented trading in preparation for sum- 
mer grazing. Only a small volume of trad- 
ing is in prospect. 

Stagnation continues in horses and mules, 
for the South has suffered additional de- 
clines in cotton and is not in a buying mood. 
The present generation of horse and mule 
dealers cannot recall a season in which 
trade was so dull as in the last few months. 
Had the demand for cotton improved, it is 
probable that many small country bank 
loans would have been paid off in the Wes- 
tern states through resultant sales of horses 
and mules. This is only an instance of some 
of the handicaps being experienced in ef- 
fecting liquidation. 

With the spring season at hand, there is 
renewed interest in wool. The Western 
states are the country’s largest producers 
of w r ool. They are still carrying 80 to 85 
per cent, of the 1920 clip. Prices on the 
fleece are so low that sheepmen have lately 
been called upon to return to their com- 
mission houses some of the money advanced 
to them on consignments of the 1920 fleece. 
One New Mexico grower recently returned 
§75.000 to a commission man on a consign- 



ment of 750,000 pounds. One commission 
house asked small growers for refunds of 
$30,000 and received $150, the money having 
been spent. Wool trade is so unsatisfac- 
tory that banks in the sheep states are un- 
likely to enjoy any important liquidation 
from the 1921 clip. 

Wheat stands out as the best seller in the 
grain industry, but prices are moderately 
lower. Foreign demand was small the past 
month, but there was heavy buying by ex- 
port operators to fill old contracts. Flour 
sales improved materially in domestic chan- 
nels, while sales for foreign account showed 
a sharp increase. Millers in Minneapolis 
and at Kansas City reported foreign buyers 
eager for flour on long term credits. With 
facilities for extending such credits, the 
millers would have succeeded in making 
enormous sales. Sales of wheat from farms 
were unusually heavy for this period. Corn 
accumulated at terminals, owing to the ab- 
sence of wide outlets excepting in hedging 
transactions in future pits. Such transac- 
tions forced increased borrowing of money 
by grain dealers at terminals, as the dis- 
count of the cash grain under futures made 
it profitable to store corn against sales of 
the futures. An easy tone ruled in oats. 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado increased 
hay sales following the recent cut in freight 
rates, but the failure of carriers east of 
Missouri River points to reduce their tariffs 
proved a barrier to shipments and forced 
a reduction in marketings. Hay prices 
broke sharply. 

Mild weather permitted farmers to make 
unusual progress in plowing and planting, 
seeding operations extending as far north 
as Kansas and Nebraska. The mild weather 
will help to reduce the expenses of spring 
farm work, as farm owners themselves will 
be able to do more planting and seeding 
without increasing the number of their em- 
ployees. It is encouraging to note that little 
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if any reduction will be made in the acreage 
devoted to spring crops. Implement dis- 
tributors report a business hardly 50 per 
cent of the volume of a year ago, but this 
is due to the general spirit of economy, 
which is forced in many instances, among 
farmers and to the failure of the implement 
trade to readjust prices to correspond with 
the quotations on farm products. The con- 
dition of winter wheat in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska improved, being excellent on 
the whole. Scattered green bug infestations 
are reported in Oklahoma and Kansas, but 
these do not appear to be serious. 

Industrially and commercially, little 
change occurred. Crude oil held steady fol- 
lowing the sensational break from $3.50 to 
$1.75 a barrel in the mid-Continent field, but 
refineries continued either idle or only on 
part time operations. Fuel oil sold as low 
as 50 cents a barrel, compared with the 
peak of $3.50 last October. The wholesale 
gasoline market was demoralized. Copper, 
lead, zinc and coal mining interests ex- 
perienced further depression. Silver mines 
enjoyed the benefit of the Pittman Act, 
which gives them an outlet for their pro- 
duction at $1 an ounce, compared with a 
price on foreign bar silver around 54 cents 



at this writing. Retail trade in cities im- 
proved slightly, but rural districts made no 
increase in buying. Wholesale business 
continued of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Further reductions were made in retail 
prices, but they are still too high compared 
with the markets for raw products to per- 
mit the development of healthy business 
conditions. For example, wool growers are 
complaining of low prices and lack of out- 
lets, while thousands of consumers are just 
as loud in their complaints against the high 
cost of clothing and rugs. Lumber trade 
shows slight improvement, but is below 
normal. There is somewhat more activity 
in the construction of homes, but other 
building is quiet. 

With the improvement of the first two 
months of this year, banks are in a more 
favorable position, but, with few exceptions, 
a condition of tightness is still reported. 
North Dakota has had additional bank 
failures, and scattered failures have occurred 
in other states. Bankers are finding de- 
mand for money not so strong as a few 
months ago. They have been reducing bor- 
rowing at Federal Reserve banks, but the 
reserve ratios of the latter institutions are 
still below the average for the Federal Re- 
serve system as a whole. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



SEATTLE AND PORTLAND BANKERS 
JOIN FOREIGN FINANCING 
CORPORATION 



Kona Branch; R. W. Smythe, assistant 
cashier, Kohala Branch; Manuel Baptiste, 
assistant cashier, Hamakua Branch. 



Two well-known bankers of the Pacific 
Northwest have been added to the committee 
on organization of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, according to John 
McHugh, vice-president of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, and chairman of 
that committee. They are Joseph A. Swal- 
well, president of the Union National Bank 
of Seattle, and A. L. Mills, president of 
the First National Bank of Portland, Ore. 

“The inclusion of these gentlemen in the 
membership of the committee on organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Trade Financing Corpo- 
ration,” said Mr. McHugh, “gives repre- 
sentation to two great states of our Pacific 
Northwest, in accordance with our policy 
of making this corporation completely repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole, rather 
than of sectional interests.” 



GROWTH OF THE PEOPLE’S BANK, 
LTD., OF HILO, HAWAII 



The People’s Bank, Ltd., of Hilo, Hawaii, 
which opened for business September 1, 
1916, with a paid-up capital of $70,000, to- 
day has a capital of $186,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $33,000, and total re- 
sources of over $2,050,000. 



Growth in Deposits 



December 31, 1916. 
December 31, 1917. 
December 31, 1918. 
December 31, 1919. 
December 31, 1920. 



$208,165.93 

392.560.18 

663,594.04 

1.050.019.03 

1.782.346.04 



The People’s Bank has branches in Ho- 
nokaa, Kealakekua, and Kohala, beside the 
head office in Hilo. The officers are: Wil- 
liam Chalmers, president; P. C. Beamer, 
vice-president; H. A. Truslow, cashier; Les- 
lie Forrest, T. Matsui, assistant cashiers; M. 
de F. Spinola, secretary. The directors are: 
William Chalmers, P. C. Beamer, J. W. 
Russell, H. A. Truslow, W. H. Greenwell, 
M. de F. Spinola, T. E. M. Osorio, James 
Johnston, Y. Hata, W. P. Naquin. 

W. V. Lee is assistant cashier at the 



CORONA, CALIFORNIA 



Corona, California, is evidently a “live” 
town. A booklet recently issued by the 
local Chamber of Commerce contains facts 
and illustrations that make the reader want 
to pull up stakes and go there at once. 
Here are a few facts about Corona: 



Population 5000. 

50 miles southeast of Los Angeles. 

120 miles northeast of San Diego. 

15 miles west of Riverside. 

35 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railways. 
Passenger, freight and automobile transporta- 
tion lines. 

Two National banks and one Savings bank. 
City water system — purest of water. 

City Hall, Public Library, five city parks. 
Woman’s Club House, Country Club. 

High, Elementary and Kindergarten schools. 
35 miles macadamized Btreets. 

Paid fire department. 

3500 acres lemons, 2000 acres oranges. 

Nine packing houses. 

Two citrus by-products plants. 

Various church organizations. 

Your favorite lodge. 

A Country Club with tennis courts, large 
dining room and other modern conveniences 
for the members’ enjoyment. 

For other information write to the Corona 
Chamber of Commerce. 



First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 



By J. W. Tyson 

T HE effect of deflation in Canadian bus- 
iness and the reduction of commercial 
loans by the banks is indicated in the bank 
statement for the month of January, which 
for the first time in many months shows 
that current credits in Canada have been 
brought to a lower level than savings de- 
posits. The actual effect of the policy of 
the banks in curtailing advances for com- 
mercial purposes was not seen until after 
the crop results began to come through. 
This was because of the unusually heavy 
advances made to the farmers in western 
Canada which more than absorbed what 
was taken from commerce and industry. 
Actual evidence of the turn of the tide 
came during October. At that time current 
loans were $147,000,000 greater than saving 
deposits. At the end of January they were 
about $50,000,000 less. Following are com- 
parative figures showing changes in the past 
year: 



1920 

January 

February .... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December .... 

1921 

January 



Current Loans 
.$ 1 , 226 , 962,963 
. 1 . 257 , 015,902 
. 1 . 322 , 267,030 
. 1 . 347 , 238.230 
. 1 , 349 . 079,981 
. 1 . 365 . 151.083 
. 1 , 377 . 276,853 
. 1 , 385 , 470,153 
. 1 , 417 , 520,756 
. 1 . 405 , 401,227 
. 1 . 357 , 973,118 
. 1 , 301 , 804,302 

.$ 1 , 264 , 490,463 



Savings Deposits 
$ 1 , 163 , 297,037 
1 , 187 . 027.307 
1 , 197 , 719,570 
1 , 209 , 573.990 
1 , 229 , 073,575 
1 , 243 , 700,977 
1 , 253 , 170.443 
1 , 261 , 647.732 
1 , 270 , 194.097 
1 , 271 , 275,751 
1 . 292 , 009,008 
1 , 293 , 007.488 

$ 1 , 313 , 093,870 



Total assets declined more than $130,000,- 
000 during the month and were only $15,- 
000 000 greater than a year ago. In addi- 
tion to the reduction of current loans, Jan- 
uary saw a reduction of $19,500,000 in call 
loans abroad, $23,000,000 in gold reserve, 
over $2,000,000 in Canadian call loans and 
over $11,000,000 in commercial loans abroad. 
Holdings of Dominion notes and specie in- 
creased about $11,500,000. Foreign deposits 
during the month were reduced by more 
than $38,000,000 and circulation was cut 
down by more than $22,500,000. 

The trend of financial developments as 



indicated by the statement shows the in- 
creasing supply of capital available. The 
question which next arises is how it can 
be profitably employed. In this connec- 
tion there is now legislation before the 
legislature of Ontario providing for the 
mortgage companies to increase their powers 
in regard to the acceptance of deposits. 
These companies have not been able in re- 
cent years to secure funds from Great 
Britain owing to the high interest rates 
prevailing there and the unfavorable situa- 
tion as regards exchange. Therefore, it is 
argued that if the mortgage companies are 
to fulfill their function in making loans for 
home building and to enable agricultural de- 
velopment they must have enlarged funds 
and that these must be obtained in Canada. 
The opinion on the part of mortgage com- 
pany officials is divided on the matter. One 
faction takes the attitude that the success 
of the mortgage loaning business depends 
upon securing a cheap supply of capital 
abroad. They admit the difficulties of the 
present situation but contend that they are 
only temporary and that the old sources 
of supply will again be opened in the near 
future — that is unless such legislation as 
that now proposed makes foreign investors 
wary of their security. The banks have 
raised no serious objection to the proposal 
but the point is made that eventually the 
activities of the mortgage companies offer- 
ing four per cent, interest on deposits may 
have an effect upon the deposits of the 
banks, forcing up their rates to the public 
and consequently charges for commercial 
loans. 

Since the province of Manitoba has gone 
into the banking business to the extent of 
accepting deposits to finance rural credits, 
the idea of provincial banks had become 
popular in Western Canada where politi- 
cians have not been averse to fostering the 
idea that the branch bank system operates 
to take deposits from the rural centres for 
the benefit of the big industrial and com- 
mercial interests in the cities. Since the 
collapse of the state bank system in North 
Dakota, however, there has been a distinct 
change of feeling towards the idea and less 
talk of a unit bank system such as has 
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been presented to the farmers in glowing 
terms by ex-Governor Leedy of Kansas. 

In Alberta Hon. C. R. Mitchell, provin- 
cial treasurer, is proposing changes in the 
co-operative credit act to provide for a bet- 
ter basis of operation as between the local 
societies and the banks. The government 
will in all probability endeavor to secure 
larger advances from the banks by increas- 
ing the guarantee of the province. Alberta 
has decided definitely against the Manitoba 
idea of taking deposits; the expense incur- 
red is regarded as being out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits. 

The conclusion that it is impossible to 
establish a system of short term credits 
within the province of Saskatchewan has 
been reached by Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
provincial treasurer. He suggests that the 
situation be studied by experts in order to 
'make suggestions as to how the presented 
banking system can be amended to better 
meet agricultural requirements. The diffi- 
culty in Saskatchewan has been that money 
is plentiful at one season of the year but 
when everybody wants to borrow at another 
season there is a dearth of funds. Mr. 
Dunning has some criticism of the banking 
system to offer but points out that it has 
two strong points in that, in the first place, 
deposits are well safeguarded and, that in 
the second, available funds can be quickly 
moved from one part of the country to an- 
other as required. He admits, however, that 
the failure of his own project was due to 
the fact that there is not a proper attitude 
on the part of the public towards govern- 
ment money; his efforts to get money at 
five per cent, were met by the question as 
to why loans should be made to the govern- 
ment on that basis when ten to twelve 
per cent, could be secured from other 
sources. 

The question of rural credits was recently 
discussed by the United Farmers of New 
Brunswick but the consensus of opinion was 
that there was no need for any such ex- 
periment in Eastern Canada and that the 
needs of the farmers were well looked after 
by the banks. 

In Ontario legislation is being considered 
to provide for rural credits through local 
societies in which members will be asked to 
subscribe for stock. The plan goes so far 
as to provide for the acceptance of deposits 
by the banks but it is not thought that 
such a step will be taken and that an effort 
will be made to co-operate with the banks. 
Bankers promise reasonable co-operation but 
the assumption that they thereby endorse 
the scheme is emphatically repudiated by 



officials of the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion. Generally speaking the feeling in 
financial circles is that in Ontario the finan- 
cial needs of the farmers are well looked 
after at the present time and that there 
will be no widespread demand for loans 
under the new system. It is regarded as 
significant in connection with this legisla- 
tion that Ontario at the last election return- 
ed a Farmers Party government. 

Although the provincial politicians do not 
make reference to the North Dakota situa- 
tion, the fact that it is an influence in the 
waning enthusiasm for public banks is in- 
dicated in the opinions expressed by the 
press. “This is not a time to dabble in 
visionary banking ventures,” warns the Cal- 
gary Herald, and the Yorkton Free Press 
declares that the North Dakota political 
movement, which brought about such “lam- 
entable and disturbing uncertainties,” 
should go very far toward warning radicals 
that politics and a country’s banking can- 
not be linked together, as advocates of pro- 
vincial-owned banking systems propose. The 
Regina Leader observes “that it is evident 
that a state government like a private in- 
dividual must conform to economic laws if 
it hopes to establish sound institutions.” 
Further comment is offered by the Calgary 
Herald: 

“The experiment was tried in North 
Dakota and it failed. The people there are 
worse off now than under the original sys- 
tem. There is no reason to believe that the 
same experiment would succeed in this 
country. 

“The Canadian banking system has proved 
strong and dependable. The crisis through 
which the country is passing at the present 
time is again demonstrating its stability. 
There are times when in individual cases it 
may appear harsh but when firmness and 
caution are the very qualities needed. With- 
out question Canada would to-day be in a 
much more precarious position had it not 
been for the foresight and decisive action 
of the Canadian banks.” 

RAISING THEIR TAXES 

An agitation to make the banks pay more 
money into the city treasury at St. John, 
N. B., has been initiated by City Commis- 
sioner Frink. At the last meeting of the 
city council the commissioner said that as 
the banks were reporting a prosperous year, 
the city, which needed more money, ought 
to increase the taxes on banks, and motion 
was passed, instructing the mayor to bring 
down a list of banks doing business in the 
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city, and the amounts taxed against them 
last year. 

AS TO INTEREST RATES 

Canadian banks pay interest at 3 per 
cent, on monthly savings account balances. 
With mortgage companies paying 4 per cent, 
on deposits and government bonds and other 
securities offering substantially higher re- 
turns the question has frequently been dis- 
cussed as to whether an advance in the rate 
might be necessary to maintain a sufficient 
supply of money in the banks to meet the 
demands for loans at the prevailing low 
rates of 6 to 7 per cent. However, with 
continued growth in deposits and contrac- 
tion in current loans the problem is not so 
important as it was some months ago. In 
any event it is urged that an advance in 
rates would necessarily be reflected in 
higher rates for commercial credits and the 
handicapping of business accordingly. The 
manager of an Ontario branch bank writes 
as follows to the Financial Post: 

Sir: I see no reason why bank interest 
should be increased. I further think that 
it would he a detriment in a way to the 
general public. Of course, as far as actual 
deposits are concerned it would undoubted- 
ly mean a great deal to the bank, but on 
the other hand in view of the cost of ope- 
rating accounts, etc., it will be necessary in 
order to make up the difference to charge 
higher rates from the discount end. The 
borrower would certainly have to pay more 
for his money, which would mean consider- 
able to some of our large industries and 
perhaps the farmer. Outside of increased 
deposits I see no reason why the interest 
rate should be increased. 



FOB TOWN AND COUNTRY 

There has always been criticism from the 
rural communities, particularly in Western 
Canada, that the Canadian branch bank sys- 
tem operates to the benefit of the manufac- 
turers by taking deposits from the country 
for commercial loans. Progressive bank 
managers are doing their best to offset this 
impression. How this can be done is il- 
lustrated by the case of H. F. Rees, man- 
ager of the Royal Bank of Canada, at 
Kelowna, B. C., who has been unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the Board of 
Trade for a second term in recognition of 
his services for the benefit of the agricultur- 
al and fruit-growing interests of the dis- 
trict which play such an important part in 
the town’s business prosperity. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Rees urged 
that the Board of Trade evince greater in- 
terest in the farmers’ problems, giving sup- 
port to their resolutions and petitions, where 
possible, thus* strengthening the unity which 
at present exists between this town and the 
country districts; maintaining that as the 
farmers prosper so would the business men 
of Kelowna, and that together they should 
both work for the advancement of the in- 
terests of the Okanagan district. 

© 

BANK OF TORONTO 

For the year ended November 30, 1920, 
the report of the directors of the Bank of 
Toronto shows net profits of $1,017,371,24, 
after making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, expenses, interest on deposits 
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and rebates. The balance at credit of prof- 
it and loss from the preceding year was 
$793,983.03, making a total available for ap- 
propriation of $1,811,354.27. This was ap- 
propriated as follows: 



Dividends $600,000.00 

Reserved for taxes 100,000.00 

Transferred to officers’ pension 

fund 25.000.00 

Written off bank premises 100,000.00 

Carried forward to next year. . 986,354.27 



This bank now has 161 branches in ope- 
ration, eight new ones having been opened 
during the year and three closed. 

STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 

The strong position of the Standard Bank 
of Canada is strikingly reflected by the 
annual report for the fiscal year to January 
31, 1921. 

During the past year there has been a 
gradual swing back on the part of Canadian 
banks from the special undertakings assumed 
during the war for the Dominion Govern- 
ment and municipalities. At the same time 
there has been an active demand for accom- 
modation from the manufacturers and busi- 
ness organizations of the country. 

The situation has been met without im- 
pairing the usual strong position of the 
bank, and liquid assets are equal to 50 per 
cent, of liabilities to the public, while actual 
cash on hand is equal to over 20 per cent, of 
public liabilities. 

As a result of the steadily expanding bus- 
iness of the bank, arrangements have been 
made for larger capital and reserve. With 
the payments already made, the capital now 
stands at $3,802,001, compared with $8,500,- 
000, and the reserve fund at $4,800,000, as 
compared with $4,500,000. 

With the larger capital and reserve at the 
bank’s disposal, there is a substantial gain 
in net profits, and for the year these 
amounted to $780,369, up from $776,310 in 
the previous year. Added to the profits for 
the year was a balance carried forward of 
$360,537, while there was received from pre- 



mium on new stock $226,500. These amounts 
made the total amount available for distri- 
bution $1,371,407. This amount was dis- 
tributed as follows: 



Dividends at the rate of 14% 

per annum $492,720 

War tax on note circulation .... 35,042 

Reserve for Dominion income tax 40,000 
Contributed to Officers’ Pension 

Fund 25,000 

Written off bank premises account 100,000 
Transferred to reserve fund 300,000 



$992,703 

Leaving a balance to be carried 

forward of $378,643 



The bank’s dividend was increased from 
13 to 14 per cent, during the year. 



CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

The report of the directors of the Canada 
Permanent Mortgage Corporation for 1920 
show r s net profits, after deducting interest 
on borrowed capital, expenses, charges and 
taxes of $854,277.30. The balance at the 
credit of profit and loss at the beginning 
of the year was $150,493.28, making avail- 
able for distribution $1,004,770.58. This sum 
was appropriated as follows: 

Four quarterly dividends of 2% 
per cent each on capital 



stock $600,000.00 

Transferred to reserve fund . . . 250.000,00 
Balance carried forward 154,770.58 



The reserve fund now amounts to $6,000,- 
000, equal to the paid-up capital. 



THE DOMINION BANK’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 

“Bank Notes” is the name given to the 
new house organ of the Dominion Bank, the 
first issue of which appeared in January. 
The editors describe its purpose as follows: 
“My advent was inevitable. I am a nat- 
ural development of modern Canadian bank- 
ing conditions. The branch system has 
served to extend the bank’s ramifications 
throughout the country and abroad, and 
this has involved the movement of many 
members of the staff from one center to 
another. Business associates and friends 
are separated, sometimes by great distances, 
and in time become almost lost to one an- 
other. I, the new House-organ, will aim 
to keep the members better informed, both 
regarding old associates and with respect 
to events of general interest within the in- 
stitution, and I hope will promote esprit de 
corps.” 
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The New Administration 



T HE change in the executive control of the Government which 
took place on March 4 was of unusual interest. In the first 
place it marked a transfer of power from one party which had 
been in control for eight years to another that had been out of 
office for the same period. But of far greater importance is the 
fact that this recent change marks a restoration of political harmony 
between the Executive and Legislative departments of the Federal 
Government and thus breaks the unfortunate deadlock that has 
existed during the past two years. Whatever may be one’s political 
views, it must be conceded that this deadlock was unfortunate. 
There will be, of course, divided opinion as to whether the responsi- 
bility rested with the President or the Senate. 

Not only was the situation confused by this disagreement be- 
tween the two branches of the Government, but in the last two years 
the state of Mr. Wilson’s health was such as to render impossible the 
carrying on of the work of the Executive Department with that 
vigor which the situation clearly demanded. 

Putting aside the controversies of the past, the country is surely 
to be congratulated that it has emerged from the fog which these 
uncertainties inevitably entailed. And this statement may be made 
entirely without prejudice or partisan bias. 

The new Administration is too young as yet to have revealed 
its future policies. Indeed, these do not seem to have been definitely 
marked out during the campaign nor in the inaugural address of 
the new President. They will be developed no doubt in time as 
occasion may arise for their application to specific cases. 

A good beginning has been made in the cabinet appointments, 
which if not altogether perfect, certainly represent at least a fair 
average of ability. It must be remembered that in naming his official 
advisers the President of the United States does not have quite the 
free hand that a president of a business corporation has in choosing 
his associates. The latter may act solely with efficiency in view. 
While, theoretically, the President of the United States should be 
similarly guided in making up his cabinet, a little consideration of 
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the matter will prove that this is not the case. To begin with, the 
President must bear in mind traditions, geographical limitations, 
party expediency, and so forth. By the former he is constrained 
to offer the post of first importance to the leading party chieftain; 
by the second consideration he is debarred from choosing all his 
advisers from a single state or from a particular section of the 
country; the third principle makes it inexpedient for him to name 
as a cabinet member any man whose appointment would tend to 
party disruption in states where factional differences exist. In 
addition to these limitations, the President naturally entertains a 
feeling of gratitude toward those who were energetic and successful 
in managing his campaign, nor can he be unmindful of the claims 
of friendship. 

All these circumscribing influences may be traced in the composi- 
tion of President Harding’s cabinet; and, bearing them in mind, 
it must be admitted that the President has chosen a body of ad- 
visers who have, as a whole, the requisite qualifications to give him 
that assistance he will so much need in administering the affairs of 
the Government at this critical juncture. 

The task before the Administration and before us all is one call- 
ing for that helpful co-operation which will assist in the earliest 
possible restoration of confidence. 



Comparative National Financial Losses 
Due to the War 

O NE of the reasons commonly urged in support of the plea that 
the war debts which other nations owe to the United States 
ought to be cancelled is that since this country came late into 
the war, its losses were so much smaller than those of the other 
belligerents that a cancellation of these debts would be a fair offset 
to the greater losses incurred by the countries that were longer en- 
gaged in the war. 

So far as relates to the loss of life, the matter is not debatable, 
for several of the other countries suffered much more severely in 
this respect than did the United States. But since the problem 
involved is financial in character, its consideration may well be con- 
fined to this aspect of the case. 

In the United States Senate on March 5, Senator Spencer of 
Missouri presented some figures showing the total financial losses 
of each of the principal allied participants in the war, which will 
prove instructive and probably surprising to very many people. 
He places the total final loss at $139,702,269,225, divided as follows: 
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United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Belgium .... 

China 

Japan 



$41,873,948,225 

41.202.634.000 

38.272.915.000 

15.180.847.000 

2,474,731,000 

465.376.000 

231.818.000 



This computation is supported by a number of schedules giving 
in detail the basis for the respective estimates. Senator Spencer 
concluded his presentation of the matter with this statement: 

“Any other items or estimates of these damages will not change 
the fact that the United States has invested $670,000,000 more in 
the World War than any other nation.” 

If this estimate is correct, we seem to have paid a pretty good 
sum for our part in bringing the war to a finish. No doubt the chief 
element of this greater cost to the United States was due to the vast 
distance over which our troops and supplies had to be carried before 
reaching the theater of war. 

It is true that, in calculating the comparative weight of the war 
burden upon the various countries, some account must be taken of 
ability to bear the losses sustained. The wealth of some of the 
countries concerned when compared with that of the United States 
will make their losses more oppressive in character, even though 
the aggregate be much smaller than that sustained by the United 
States, and if their debts to this country are finally to be cancelled 
or scaled, this consideration may well be given due weight. 

Nevertheless, on the face of the figures as presented by Senator 
Spencer, it is not easy to make out a case for cancelling any part of 
the war debt which Europe owes to the United States, provided the 
strict equities of the matter are followed. There may be sentimental 
considerations, however, which will count more heavily in favor of 
the war-worn countries. 

Realizing, as all of us do, that ultimately if not at the outset the 
quarrel became ours, the conclusion can not be escaped that it cost 
us a vast sum to keep a fire of European origin from spreading 
to our own dooryard. 



German Bonds for Allied Debt to the 
United States 



F ROM time to time suggestions have been heard in financial 
circles that the debts which the Allied governments owe to the 
United States are to be paid in German bonds. Such pro- 
posals hardly seemed entitled to credibility, and the general tend- 
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ency has been to dismiss them as a part of the large crop of rumors 
arising out of European financial entanglements. But we now 
have an official confirmation of this proposal, at least so far as it 
relates to one of the European governments. In the closing days 
of the last session of Congress a communication was presented to 
the Senate by President Wilson, containing a copy of an agreement 
signed by himself, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau, in the 
following terms: 

“The Reparation Clauses of the draft Treaty of Peace with 
Germany obligate Germany to make reimbursement of all sums 
which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments up to November 11 , 1918 , on account of the violation by 
Germany of the Treaty of 1889 . As evidence of such an obligation 
Germany is to make a special issue of bonds to be delivered to the 
Reparation Commission. 

“Each of the undersigned will recommend to the appropriate 
governmental agency of his Government that upon the delivery to 
the Reparation Commission of such bonds his Government accept 
an amount thereof, corresponding to the sums which Belgium has 
borrowed from his Government since the war and up to November 
11 , 1918 , together with interest at 5 per cent, unless already included 
in such sums, in satisfaction of Belgium’s obligation on account of 
such loans, which obligation of Belgium’s shall thereupon be can- 
celed.” 

In transmitting this agreement to the Senate, President Wilson 
said: 

“The' neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London of 1839 . In considering the reparation to be made by 
Germany it was agreed that the action of Germany in grossly violat- 
ing this Treaty by an attack on Belgium, obligated the German 
Government under international law to repay to Belgium the costs 
of war. On this principle the Treaty of Versailles (Art. 232 ) pro- 
vided that in accordance with Germany’s pledges already given as 
to the complete restoration for Belgium, Germany should under- 
take, in addition to the compensation for material damage, to make 
reimbursement of all sums which Belgium had borrowed from the 
Allied and Associated Governments up to November 11, 1918 . to- 
gether with interest at five per cent, per annum on such sums. This 
obligation was to be discharged by a special issue of bearer bonds 
to an equivalent amount payable in gold marks on May 1 , 1926 , or 
at the option of the German Government on the 1st of May in any 
year up to 1926 . 

“For various reasons the undertaking defined in the above letter 
was not embodied in the Treaty. Belgium’s obligations to the 
United States for advances made up to the date of the Armistice 
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amounted to approximately $171,000,000, and to England and 
France they amounted, I am informed, to about <£164,700,000. In 
view of the special circumstances in which Belgium became involved 
in the war and the attitude of this country toward Belgium, it was 
felt that the United States might well agree to make the same agree- 
ment respecting pre- Armistice loans to Belgium as England and 
France offered to do. 

“Advances made by the Treasury to the Belgian Government 
from the beginning of the war to the Armistice amounted to $171,- 
780,000. This principal sum, however, includes advances of $499,- 
400 made to enable the Belgians to pay the interest due November 
15, 1917, and $1,571,468.42 to enable the payment of the interest 
due May 15, 1918. The interest on the advances has been paid up 
to April 15, 1919, the interest due from May 15, 1918, to that date 
having been paid out of the Treasury loans for which the United 
States holds Belgian obligations, which, however, were made after 
November 11, 1918, the date of the Armistice. This latter advance 
would not come within the terms of the Agreement above mentioned. 
If, therefore, the United States accepts payment of Belgian obliga- 
tions given before the Armistice by receiving a corresponding 
amount of German obligations, it would seem that it should receive 
German obligations amounting to $171,780,000 with interest from 
April 15, 1919. 

“Although it is understood that England and France will take 
their share of the German bonds when received by Belgium, I am 
informed that the Reparation Commission has not as yet finally 
determined the details of the issuance of the necessary bonds by the 
German Government. A recommendation at this time that suitable 
legislative action should be taken may appear somewhat premature, 
but in view of the approaching termination of my Administration 
I have brought this matter to your attention, hoping that suitable 
action may be taken at the appropriate time.” 



No doubt there will be much division of opinion as to what this 
“suitable action” should be. It was clearly in Mr. Wilson’s mind 
that the agreement should be ratified by the United States. 

Could the matter be decided purely on the ground of considera- 
tion for Belgium, there would be no disposition to quibble over the 
arrangement, for there exists in this country an intense sympathy 
for Belgium on account of the sufferings which that heroic nation 
endured on account of its stern resistance of the German invaders. 
Furthermore, the sum involved is not large enough to cause anv 
very serious concern even though it should never be recovered. 

But there is a principle involved which renders this agreement 
of decided interest to the people of the United States. Should we 
now agree to take German bonds for what is due us from Belgium, 
this action may be taken as a precedent when we come to a settle- 
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ment with the other European governments indebted to us for war 
loans. If we admit the validity of this form of settlement in all 
these cases, we may lose some $10,000,000,000 should the German 
bonds prove worthless. That is a risk which we ought not to be 
asked to take. 

It is difficult to understand why, if the German bonds are good, 
they should be passed along to the United States. If they are to be 
paid according to their tenor, why should not the respective Euro- 
pean governments be quite willing to hold them and to apply such 
part of the payments received on account of them as might be re- 
quired in payment of their own obligations to the United States? 

It may be just as well to remember that these reparations are 
not due to the United States, but to the several European countries 
to which they have been awarded by the Reparation Commission, 
and there seems no good reason why the German bonds should be 
handed over to this country in settlement of claims which are not 
ours. 

If we admit the principle set forth in Mr. Wilson’s agreement 
with respect to the debt of Belgium, we may find it difficult not to 
allow our other European debtors to settle in the same way. There- 
fore Congress should deliberate very carefully before committing 
the Government to the acceptance of the agreement which Mr. 
Wilson made. 

* 



Proposed Abolition of the Comptroller’s 

Office 



I T is understood that the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives will shortly intro- 
duce a bill for the abolition of the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency. The reason for this proposed change lies in the fact 
that the duties of the Comptroller largely relate to the supervision 
of the national banks, and that since the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913 these duties have been transferred to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Furthermore, it is the purpose of the law in 
question ultimately to bring about a substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for the circulating notes of national banks, so that in time the 
duties exercised by the Comptroller’s Bureau in the supervision of 
the circulation of national banks will lapse. 

For some time a personal controversy has existed between Air. 
McFadden, the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and John Skelton Williams, until lately Comptroller of 
the Currency. This controversy arose over certain official acts of 
Mr. Williams relating to a Pennsylvania bank of which Mr. Me- 
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Fadden was president. But in proposing the abolition of the Comp- 
troller’s office the main consideration was doubtless that it had 
ceased to have any really important functions to perform. 

Mr. Williams resigned his office as Comptroller on March 2, and 
has been succeeded by D. R. Crissinger, an Ohio banker. Mr. Wil- 
liams was originally appointed Comptroller in 1914, and on the 
expiration of his first term in 1919 was reappointed by President 
Wilson, but the Senate failed to confirm the later appointment. By 
making appointments during a recess of the Senate, Mr. Williams 
was able to hold his office despite lack of confirmation. 

It can hardly be said that the apparently unappeasable hunger 
of Mr. Williams for information regarding the national banks has 
contributed to his popularity among the officers of those institutions. 
The purpose in requiring this information sometimes appeared to 
be other than a desire to assure the safety of banking operations and 
had about it an air of persecution, or an intention to show that the 
banks were in some way managing their affairs in a manner that 
was unjust to the people. The public utterances of Mr. Williams 
which he was fond of promulgating at frequent intervals were often 
unnecessarily harsh and vindictive and lent themselves to an in- 
terpretation which showed a spirit of hostility toward the banks. 
Even if his criticisms were made for the purpose of bettering bank 
management, they were so harshly expressed as to provoke a spirit 
of strong resentment among the great body of national bankers 
who were conscious of no purposes but to conduct the operations of 
their institutions with due regard to safety and the best interests 
of the public. 

But not withstanding the asperities aroused by the acerbity of 
the late Comptroller’s temper, the verdict of history will be, in all 
probability, that Mr. Williams made an exceptionally efficient and 
able Comptroller. During his administration the national banks 
made an exceptionally good record in regard to failures, and as his 
occupancy of the office was coincident with a very trying period of 
the country’s history, he must be given credit for exercising a vigi- 
lant supervision of the operations of the banks and thus helping to 
keep down the number of failures. 

The possibility of an early abolition of the Comptroller’s 
Bureau lends interest to the appointment of the first officer to whom 
fell the lot of organizing it. This was Hugh McCulloch. How 
he was appointed to this office is thus related in “Men and Meas- 
ures of Half a Century” : 



“In 1862 I went to Washington to oppose the passage of the 
bill to establish a national banking system, which, if it passed, might 
be greatly prejudicial to the state banks, of one of the largest of 
which I was president. In March, 1863, I was again in Washing- 
ton. I had left home with my wife to be absent for a couple of 
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weeks on a pleasure trip. I had been a hard worker without inter- 
mission for a quarter of a century, and so we decided that we would 
make a flying visit to the Eastern cities, letting no one at home know 
where letters would reach us, in order that we might enjoy a few 
genuine holidays. In the afternoon of the day before we left Wash- 
ington, we went through the Treasury Department. As I had no 
business to transact, and was not acquainted with Secretary Chase, 
I did not feel at liberty to call upon him, but as we passed by the 
door of his room, I handed my card to his messenger. The next 
morning we were on our way to Baltimore, where we spent a day 
very pleasantly. Thence we went to Philadelphia, New York and 
Plattsburg, where we had been married twenty-five years before, 
and were at home again within the time fixed for our return. Here, 
to my surprise, I found a number of telegrams, some of which had 
followed me from place to place, requesting me to return to Wash- 
ington, and a letter from Mr. Chase, offering to me the position of 
Comptroller of the Currency, and expressing an earnest wish that 
I should accept it. My opinion in regard to the establishment of a 
national banking system underwent a change after the bill which I 
had opposed had been amended and become a law. It had become 
quite certain that the war was not to be brought to an early close, 
and that the expense of prosecuting it, already largely exceeding 
its anticipated cost when hostilities were commenced, must be enor- 
mously increased before it was ended. It was also equally certain 
that the notes of the state banks, imperfectly secured as most of 
them were, could not be safely received in the collection of the public 
revenues. I had therefore been forced to the conclusion that banks 
with a perfectly secured circulation, which would be current through- 
out the Union, were an absolute necessity, and a careful examination 
of the Bank Act had satisfied me that this necessity had been met 
by it. But I was president of a bank which I knew was sound to 
the core, and in whose welfare I was deeply interested. The offer of 
Mr. Chase was, therefore, not only unexpected, but embarrassing. 
I was wedded to the bank which I had worked hard to place in a 
perfectly solvent condition. I could not resign the presidency of it 
without severing very agreeable official relations, nor without con- 
siderable pecuniary loss, and I had no desire to go to Washington. 
On the other hand, I had been forced to admit that there was a 
necessity for a national banking system, and I felt that the Gov- 
ernment had a right to any services that I might be able to render in 
the tremendous struggle in which it was engaged. Being thus in 
a strait, I did what all men who have sensible wives ought to do 
when important questions are to be considered and acted upon — I 
consulted my wife. The conclusion was that I should resign the 
presidency of the bank, and go to Washington to organize the 
National Currency Bureau, with the understanding, however, that 
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I should remain in Washington no longer than might be necessary 
to give the new banking system a successful start. As soon as this 
conclusion was reached, I informed Mr. Chase that I would accept 
the office which he had so kindly tendered to me. This done, I 
called a special meeting of the board of directors of the Bank of the 
State, according to the requirements of its by-laws, at which, not 
without feelings of deep regret on my part, and, as I had good 
reasons to think, on the part of the directors also, I resigned the 
presidency, and in a few days I was in Washington. My successor 
as president of the Bank of the State was George W. Rathbone, 
a gentleman of sound judgment and great aptitude for business, 
who held the office until the bank went into liquidation, and the 
branches were reorganized under the national banking system. 

“My interview with Mr. Chase, on my arrival at Washington, 
was very pleasant. I was most favorably impressed by his appear- 
ance, and by the clearness and directness with which he expressed 
his views upon the financial condition of the country, and the neces- 
sity of a paper currency, other than the United States notes, of 
undoubted solvency. He spoke of the national banking system as 
a measure of his own, in the success of which he felt a very deep 
interest. As the interview was about to close, I said to him that I 
had but one request to make, which was, that as I was to be re- 
sponsible for the proper organization and management of the 
bureau, which might become a very important one, I should have 
the selection of my clerks. To this he readily assented. ‘Manage,’ 
said he, ‘the bureau in your own way; when you need clerks, and as 
you need them, send their names to me and they will be appointed.’ 
This understanding was fully carried out. In no instance while 
I was Comptroller was an appointment made for the bureau which 
was not at my request.” 

Mr. McCulloch organized the Comptroller’s Bureau, and became 
distinguished in his position as one of the ablest men who have ever 
filled the office. He was later twice Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whether the Comptroller’s Bureau ought to he abolished or not 
is at least a debatable question. At present its functions are some- 
what overlapped by the supervisory powers over national banks 
which the Federal Reserve Act confers upon the Federal Reserve 
Board, although there seems no good reason why the Board might 
not make use of the Comptroller’s Bureau as the instrumentality 
through which to exercise its supervisory control over the national' 
banks. It is also at least problematical whether the new form of 
supervision will be as effectual as that so long exercised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Nor can we be sure, in the light of 
the limited experience now available, whether or not the supervisory 
powers conferred upon the Federal Reserve Board should be 
allowed to continue unchanged. 
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The Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency has come to be 
regarded as of especial value on account of the close relations it has 
long sustained toward the national banks of the country. Probably 
a consolidation of some of its powers and duties with those exercised 
by the Federal Reserve Board might be a more advisable course 
than to abolish this important Treasury bureau altogether. 

e 

Depressions and Their Lessons 

B ANKERS who find some of their dealers in deep water because 
of the existing depression express surprise that the lessons of 
previous crises have not been taken more to heart. This is the 
view of older bankers especially who have gone through a number of 
like experiences. 

While the complaint is natural enough, it is doubtful whether 
it is really justified. The merchant or manufacturer who unduly 
expands his operations in times of prosperity is but following a 
human bent after all. To offer successful resistance to the general 
propensity to boost things in such times argues a greater degree of 
discrimination than ordinary mortals possess. When there is a 
seemingly endless demand for goods, with but little regard for 
price, it takes an almost superhuman wisdom to offer successful 
resistance to the lure of huge profits which such a situation affords. 

The incentives to undue expansion are strong enough in all 
seasons of exceptional prosperity, but during seasons of war excite- 
ment they are substantially irresistible. It therefore can hardly be 
a matter of very great surprise that in the course of a war of un- 
paralleled magnitude many business concerns should expand beyond 
the limits of their strength. 

The lessons of experience are soon forgot, and the teachings of 
history ignored. Were it not so the wisdom of mankind would soon 
approach a degree of priggishness that would probably render life 
upon the earth intolerable. 

To the older bankers some of the over-ambitious business men 
of the times seem to have the headiness commonly attributed to 
youth and inexperience. Counsel them against too much expansion, 
and they will laugh at your fears, ascribing them to the misgivings 
of old men who do not realize that things have changed since their 
day. 

But despite these changes many influences seem to work as they 
have almost from times immemorial. Prices go up and then down: 
everybody wants to buy, and then nobody wants to buy; banks lend 
willingly, and then lend unwillingly or not at all. The manu- 
facturer who has expanded his plant for temporary requirements 
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far beyond ordinary demands and used his credit in so doing, or 
who produces too heavily at high costs ; and the merchant who adds 
too much to his stock when prices are at the top, borrowing largely 
in order to do so — these conditions invariably spell discomfort if 
not disaster when the inevitable turn comes. 

There are plenty of bankers who sought to impress this lesson 
upon their dealers long before the present depression appeared, for 
they had lived through other periods of great industrial and com- 
mercial activity, and believed that what had happened before would 
happen again; but these cautious bankers usually found that their 
admonitions fell on unwilling ears. If denied credit at one bank, 
the ambitious manufacturer and merchant usually found it at an- 
other. Not infrequently he has realized that the counsel of his own 
bank was sound, and now regrets that it was not followed. 

Perhaps the undue expansion of enterprise in seasons of pros- 
perity is as much due to the over-optimism of some bankers as of 
those who are seeking credit. Although reputed to possess cooler 
judgment than the average man, the banker does not always find 
it possible to stem the tide flowing so strongly and steadily in the 
direction of prosperity. 

No doubt the experiences of these troubled days are serving 
to draw the bankers and their dealers into still closer relations with 
each other. Even where bankers have counselled strongly against 
a policy of undue expansion, they are not as a rule disposed to be 
harsh with those who disregarded their advice. The spirit of co- 
operation which the banks have always manifested may be counted 
on now as heretofore as one of the principal elements tending to lead 
the business enterprises of the country back into safer paths. 



* 



State Restrictions Against Foreign Banks 

F OR many years The Bankers Magazine has been urging that 
the restrictive provisions which the laws of New York and 
other states throw about foreign banks should be relaxed. This 
view has rested upon the belief that a more liberal policy would not 
only be of advantage to the foreign banks but would further our 
own financial and commercial interests as well. 

It seems that the states where these restrictive laws prevail are 
reluctant to relax them. Either they are fearful that by doing so 
they would endanger the institutions chartered under the state laws, 
or else they are not sufficiently alive to the injuries to our trade 
which these restrictions entail. 

The difficulties which foreign banks encounter when seeking to 
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establish their institutions here were thus referred to in a recent 
interview with Mr. Aristide Blank, a Roumanian hanker, as pub- 
lished in “The New York Times”: 

“It seems impossible for foreigners to make an American bank 
here. It is so difficult to obtain the necessary charter, to satisfy the 
many requirements, that one feels like giving up. It is hard even 
for a foreign branch to get the charter. And then a foreign branch 
has so many restrictions that it can do very little, only foreign ex- 
change and a few minor banking functions, according to the law 
in New York State. The most vital banking functions — receiving 
deposits and granting discounts— are not allowed. Of course it is 
natural for the United States to favor its own enterprises, but then 
an American has so many natural advantages in his own country 
that it seems hardly necessary to add these protections so detri- 
mental to the outsider. 

“In France, for instance, it is easy to open a hank. All one has 
to do is to get a flat, put in the equipment, and open the bank. 
American bankers can go to France and carry on all kinds of 
banking. There is only one restriction and that has been imposed 
since the war. It is necessary to give the Inspecteur de la Com- 
mission des Changes the privilege of seeing that no French money 
has been sent out of the country without his approval, which is easily 
obtained for necessary imports, such as cotton, but might be with- 
held for luxuries or French products, such as champagne.” 

Mr. Blank expressed the belief that foreign countries would not 
retaliate by shutting out branches of our banks or by closely limit- 
ing their operations. As a matter of fact, however, several countries 
have either done this already or are threatening to do so, and this 
course has been followed as a direct result of our own restrictive 
policy. 

Since the states seem indisposed to grant the necessary relief, 
it would seem that the matter should be taken in hand by Congress. 
Certainly, in a question so vitally affecting the manufacturing, com- 
mercial and financial interests of the entire country, the short- 
sighted policy of a few states should no longer be permitted to 
operate to the detriment of the general welfare. 

By recent Federal legislation the national banks of the United 
States, on complying with certain prescribed conditions, have been 
authorized to establish foreign branches and a number of sueli 
branches have already been set up in various countries. In addition 
Congress has authorized the national banks to invest in the capital 
of banks formed under state laws for the purpose of entering the 
foreign field, and several such corporations have been formed. Be- 
sides, under the Edge Law foreign banking and financing corpora- 
tions, which may be owned in part or in whole by existing banks, 
have been authorized, and such corporations are being organized 
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ANDREW W. MELLON 
The New Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. Mellon resigned the presidency of the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. Pa., to accept the appointment of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in President Harding's cabinet. He is 
well known in financial circles, having served as vice-president 
and director with various banks and corporations, among 
which were the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, and the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York. 
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D. R. CRISSINGER 
The New Comptroller of the Currency 

Mr. Crissinger was nominated by President Harding to be 
Comptroller of the Currency, succeeding John Skelton 
Williams. He is a lawyer, and president of the National City 
Bank and Trust Company of Marion, Ohio. The appoint- 
ment is based upon President Harding's acquaintance with 
his qualifications through association with him in Marion 
banking and business enterprises. 
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with the expectation of being of great service to our foreign trade. 

The restrictive laws of the states with respect to foreign banks 
tend to nullify the more liberal policy which the Federal Govern- 
ment has inaugurated, and it would seem that the time is now at 
hand when the interests of the many should be considered para- 
mount to the narrow and selfish attitude of the few. 




The 



Foreign Department of a Bank 



By Robert B. Menapace 1 



T HE most effective way to demon- 
strate how indispensable banking 
service is in foreign trade is to 
tell what the foreign departments of 
banks are doing now for exporters and 
importers. Only a small fraction of 
the total number of banks in the United 
States maintain foreign departments, 
and these are the larger institutions in 
the seaports and the principal inland 
cities. However, the demands of many 
smaller communities are making it nec- 
essary for the average sized banks to 
consider the establishing of departments 
devoted to the needs of the rapidly 
growing number of exporting and im- 
porting firms who are their customers. 
The aim of this paper will be to point 
out the services which such departments 
may offer to manufacturers and traders 
engaged in foreign business and the 
help which the banks can give to those 
who are contemplating entering the for- 
eign field. 

The president of one of the largest 
trust companies in the JJnited States has 
said that England and Germany had 
built up their great foreign trade on 
the basis of six months’ credits, and 
that the United States must meet that 
competition by extending similar 
credits. It is certain that the practice 
of demanding cash payments from the 
foreign buyer, and the open book ac- 
count system, are equally detrimental to 
foreign trade development. The for- 



mer is unsatisfactory to the foreigner; 
the latter to the American exporter. 
Bank credit in the different forms it 
takes must bridge the gap between the 
sellers and buyers who are so far apart, 
separated by boundaries of countries, 
by the barriers of distance and the dif- 
ferences of customs, laws and commer- 
cial practice. The bank with foreign 
branches or foreign banking affiliations 
is adapted to bear the burden of bridg- 
ing these distances. 

The changes in the American bank- 
ing system in the past five or six years 
have cleared the way for international 
expansion on the part of our banks. The 
Federal Reserve Board in permitting 
acceptance of drafts by National banks 
up to one hundred per cent, of their 
capital and surplus, and similar regu- 
lations of the state banking laws of the 
various states have made a widespread 
use of the granting of acceptance 
credit by banks. The redisc^nting 
privilege of the Federal Reserve banks 
with preferential rates in favor of prime 
bank acceptances and the consequent 
development of an international dis- 
count market in our financial centers 
have removed the greatest obstacle to 
foreign banking. Recently the Edge 
Act has made it possible for National 
banks to participate as stockholders in 



^his article by Mr. Menapace received hon- 
orable mention in the contest recently con- 
ducted by The Bankers Magazine. 
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foreign banking corporations. These 
progressive improvements in our bank- 
ing structure have enabled the banks to 
keep pace with the enormous increase 
of foreign trade. As a consequence the 
forms of available foreign banking serv- 
ice have multiplied. These services 
may be briefly classified as follows: 

(a) the furnishing of trade and 

credit information on foreign 
and domestic markets to 

American and foreign firms ; 

fb) the financing of imports and 
exports by import and export 
letters of credit; 

(c) the advancing of loans on 

goods stored in warehouses in- 

tended for shipment abroad; 

(d) the buying and selling of 
exchange ; 

(e) the executing of collections, 
both for domestic and foreign 
clients ; 

(f) the selling of shipments of 

goods abroad on consignment. 

These are the activities of the for- 
eign department which have a bearing 
on business primarily. There are other 
functions which it performs for travel- 
ers, for individuals, for investors, and 
for the bank itself. But we shall con- 
sider only those mentioned. In describ- 
ing the various operations it will be 
our object to show their relation to the 
business man engaged in foreign trade, 
and to explain without too many details 
how they are performed by the bank. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND CREDIT INFORMA- 
TION SECTION 

This, section of the foreign depart- 
ment collects data on industries, manu- 
factures and products throughout the 
world. It gathers information relating 
to transportation lines, freight rates, 
marine insurance, tariff duties and all 
the technical details of exporting and 
importing goods ; such as, instructions 
for entering goods at the customs 
houses, loading, preparation of docu- 
ments, warehousing, routing of ship- 
ments, packing for export and the mul- 
titude of other essential things the in- 



quiring merchant will want to know. In 
addition, lists of foreign buyers and 
their credit ratings are constantly be- 
ing compiled. The latest trade news is 
received and put at the disposal of the 
trader. This information in pamphlets, 
maps, periodicals, correspondence, 
newspapers, government publications, 
together with the standard books of 
reference, constitutes the trade library. 
It is carefully indexed and tabulated so 
as to be readily at hand. 

The sources of the trade library are: 
the foreign trade bureaus of American 
banks already established; foreign and 
domestic houses engaged in foreign 
trade; the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the State Depart- 
ment's publications; foreign periodicals 
and trade papers; exporting literature 
of the various exporting intelligence in- 
stitutions, and miscellaneous works on 
international law, history, geography, 
international trade, commercial treaties, 
tariffs, ocean and railway transporta- 
tion, foreign banking, foreign exchange 
and commerce. 

Closely allied with the trade infor- 
mation is the data relating to the credit 
responsibility of foreign firms. Fi- 
nancial statements, opinions of banks 
and the trade, news clippings and corre- 
spondence bearing on the standing of 
foreign business institutions are filed in 
folders. Each foreign name has a 
folder for all the data relating to it, 
and the folders are filed by countries. 

The sources of credit information are: 
mercantile agencies (the principal 
American agencies have already estab- 
lished branches in most centers abroad) ; 
foreign banks and their branches in this 
country; American banks with foreign 
credit departments; organizations such 
as the American Manufacturers' Export 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; foreign trade pa- 
pers, journals, etc. 

The building up of the trade and 
credit information services should keep 
pace with the requirements of the com- 
munity. The local conditions will dic- 
tate the amount of attention to be de- 
voted to the various kinds of matter to 
be collected. The aim should be to 
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give accurate and complete data so that 
the inexperienced merchant may have 
full confidence in risking capital in the 
new enterprises he undertakes, based 
on the bank's advice. The bringing to- 
gether of buyers and sellers and facili- 
tating and expediting transactions be- 
tween them are the functions of the 
bank. As the intermediary, it supplies 
the contact with foreign markets and 
the knowledge of foreign conditions 
which the average trader can secure 
otherwise only by very expensive per- 
sonal representation. And even as com- 
pared with personal representation 
abroad the bank's service is, by nature 
of its superior facilities, more complete 
and more reliable. 

The service of the trade and credit 
information section works both ways, 
of course. That is, it is available for 
foreign inquirers who wish to know 
about markets, buyers, sellers, the 
standing of firms or any other related 
information pertaining to this country. 

Besides instructing and advising mer- 
chants on the subjects in which they 
are interested, and furnishing them with 
detailed credit data on names with 
which they are concerned, the bank 
should by means of publications of its 
own spread all the knowledge it can 
among those who are not yet interested 
in foreign trade. This feature of the 
work is especially valuable in aiding the 
development of new business. 

FINANCING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BV 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 

Without defining and describing those 
familiar instruments known as letters of 
credit, it may help to outline the opera- 
tion of an important letter of credit, 
and to give the origin and use of the 
export letter of credit. 

An import letter of credit arises from 
a contract between the bank and the 
importer whereby the bank agrees to 
accept drafts drawn upon it by an ex- 
porter abroad for goods which the ex- 
porter ships to the importer. Condi- 
tions are imposed which stipulate the 
amount of money within which the total 
of the drafts must be kept, the time, 
limit within which the transactions must 



be accomplished, the time the drafts are 
to run, the amount and quality of the 
goods to be shipped and their prices, 
and the documents to accompany the 
drafts. Other conditions may be in- 
cluded, but these are the typical ones. 
The importer agrees to place the funds 
in payment for the drafts drawn under 
the letter of credit in the bank’s posses- 
sion at least one day before the maturity 
of the drafts. For this service he 
agrees to pay an acceptance commission. 

The drafts, after they are accepted 
by the bank which granted the accept- 
ance credit, are either put on the market 
for sale, or they are kept until maturity 
by the correspondents of the bank 
abroad which handled them for the for- 
eign exporter. The credit of the ac- 
cepting bank makes the acceptances 
readily negotiable. It is this credit 
which the bank lends to the importer. 
The bank may or may not be secured 
for the lending of its credit. If the 
importer’s responsibility is not satisfac- 
tory to the bank, it will require him to 
keep title of the goods in its possession 
by warehouse receipts, trust receipts or 
other similar instrument. By this 
means the importer may keep the re- 
quisite security with the bank, and at 
the same time have the opportunity to 
engage freely in selling the imported 
goods. 

In financing exports the process is the 
reverse. The letter of credit is an im- 
port letter of credit emanating from a 
foreign bank, and the local bank acts 
as its correspondent in this country in 
extending the terms of the letter to the 
exporter here. In this case it is cus- 
tomary to provide that the local bank 
accept the drafts drawn by the exporter. 
The foreign bank agrees to provide the 
funds before the maturity in accord- 
ance with its own terms made with the 
importer abroad. Here again the local 
bank grants its credit, this time to the 
foreign importer, through the foreign 
bank. The acceptance of the exporter’s 
drafts by the bank makes them readily 
negotiable. Therein lies the lending in- 
directly of credit to the exporter, for 
without this arrangement the exporter 
would have to pledge his credit in order 
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to finance the transaction. By the 
method just explained the exporter se- 
cures payment for the goods shipped 
at once. 

There are, of course, many modifica- 
tions of the above form which the letter 
of credit may take. This is a wide sub- 
ject and might be treated in many 
volumes by itself. The banker who 
does not have examples of the various 
instruments may easily procure them 
from those banks which use them. 

The next thing to consider is the or- 
ganization which the bank w T ill provide 
for handling letters of credit. Since 
the import letter is in effect a loan, the 
bank must be fully informed by its 
credit department as to the standing of 
the borrower. This is to determine 
whether the credit is to be secured or 
unsecured. Having made the agree- 
ment with the applicant, the next step 
is to mail or wire the terms to the corre- 
spondent bank in the foreign locality 
where the beneficiary — the exporter — 
is situated. The agreement and copies 
of the letter are kept on file. The 
terms are entered in a special book un- 
der the name of the borrower, with space 
for entering all drawings against the 
letter, and payments to the credit of 
the borrower. An acceptance ledger 
is kept to record the bank's acceptances 
with all the pertinent details. A diary 
is run to register the maturity of the 
drafts accepted. A “position" sheet is 
constantly run from day to day giving 
the total outstanding acceptance liabil- 
ity of the bank — this is kept up-to-date 
by modifying it each day in accordance 
with the day’s transactions. 

For export credit, a folder is kept 
under the name of each beneficiary, that 
is, each exporter for whose favor the 
bank has received a letter of credit from 
abroad. A copy of the cable or letter 
from the foreign bank is filed here. 
Space is provided for recording all pay- 
ments to the beneficiary, or all accept- 
ances made. Another book contains the 
accounts of the foreign banks which 
have sent in letters, with appropriate 
provision for entering all transactions 
involved in the accounts. 

These are the principal records of 



the export and import credit sections. 
Other adjuncts and minor bookkeeping 
details will suggest themselves at once 
to the banker trained in domestic loans. 
It is of the highest importance in the 
work of these sections to examine care- 
fully the documents accompanying the 
drafts which come in, to see that they 
comply explicitly with the terms of the 
original letters. The expiration time 
and the conditions regarding the quality 
of goods, quantities and prices, etc., 
also require minute scrutinizing and the 
bank should be covered in these matters 
hv proper certificates of authorized 
agencies. 

ADVANCES ON GOODS STORED IN 
WAREHOUSES 

The warehouse receipt representing 
staple goods of ready marketability 
stored in approved warehouses is the 
basis of many loans by banks, even 
those not in the foreign banking bus- 
iness. The warehouse receipt is first- 
class security. Its value lies in the fact 
that it gives title to the goods stored 
in the warehouse. The banker uses his 
judgment on what kinds and what quan- 
tities of goods he will take as security. 
The chief considerations are the market 
value and possible fluctuations in price 
and the salability of the merchandise or 
raw products. These factors will de- 
termine the margin of the loan to be 
granted. 

The bookkeeping and recording of 
such loans is similar to that of the loan 
on stock collateral. It is therefore un- 
necessary to go further into that feature 
of this sub-division of the foreign de- 
partment. 

The advantage of these loans to the 
business man is that they free his cap- 
ital for use in other enterprises. With 
his money tied up in the goods stored 
idle in a warehouse, the merchant is 
often seriously hindered from activity 
which he is otherwise enabled to engage 
in by the help of the bank. 



BUYING AND SELLING EXCHANGE 



In dealing in bills of exchange the 
bank serves as the intermediary in set- 
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tiing the obligations between creditors 
in one country and debtors in another. 
The bills of exchange and the other 
credit instruments that represent money 
are the means of paying debts just as 
checks serve in domestic business. The 
bank has facilities which business men 
do not possess. These are its affilia- 
tions in foreign countries. By buying 
drafts and other instruments payable in 
other countries it creates deposits in 
banks in these countries. It is then in 
a position to sell drafts on these bal- 
ances payable at the banks where the 
deposits exist. This is in fundamental 
principles the theory of foreign ex- 
change. 

Rates of exchange fluctuate according 
to economic laws. The preponderance 
of exports over imports from one coun- 
try to another, or the reverse condi- 
tion, have direct effects on the rates at 
which banks will convert dollars into 
foreign currency or vice versa. Other 
factors contribute to the making of 
exchange rates, such as the intangible 
exports — sales of securities between 
countries, expenses of travelers, freight 
and insurance expenditures, etc. 

Exchange involves the currencies of 
two countries. When it is low on one, 
it is high on the other. The mint par 
of exchange represents the equivalents 
of the two currencies expressed in its 
standard units in gold of like quality. 
The variations of the actual exchange 
rates on the mint par of exchange are 
the collective results of the expenses of 
shipping gold from one country to an- 
other, the restrictions on such ship- 
ments, the supply of gold, the supply 
and demand of bills payable in the two 
countries, and other related forces. 
Exchange is favorable to a country when 
that country receives bullion from a 
debtor country ; and is unfavorable when 
that country is obliged to send bullion 
to another country to liquidate its in- 
debtedness. 

For individuals, the debtor is the one 
to whom the terms favorable or unfa- 
vorable apply. They must pay the bills 
of exchange to send to their creditors, 
and to them the paramount question is 
how much foreign currency they will 



get for the home currency they offer 
to the bank. 

Exchange charges are not fixed by 
bankers. Rates are cabled to New 
York from all the important centers 
every day. The quotations are separat- 
ed into three principal classes : demand, 
cables and time bills. Demand means 
drafts payable on sight; cable means 
payment made immediately upon receipt 
of the telegraphic advice by the paying 
bank; time bills are divided into two 
classes, bankers and commercial, and 
run from 30 to 90 d&yf, in the usual 
case. 

The cable remittance commands the 
highest price, because of its being the 
quickest possible form of payment. 
The demand draft being next in point 
of time consumed before payment, is 
next highest in price. By “price” is 
meant the amount in dollars required 
to secure a given number of units of 
foreign currency. The time drafts 
vary in price as the length of time for 
which they have to run. The reason a 
cable costs more than a demand draft 
is because a bank selling the cable is ob- 
liged to pay the proceeds in foreign cur- 
rency out of its foreign deposit account 
in shorter time. It is willing to accept 
a lower price for the demand draft for 
the reason that the money received for 
the draft remains longer in its posses- 
sion, the gain in interest therefore com- 
pensating for the difference in price. 

The “trader” is the all-important 
personage in the buying and selling of 
exchange in the bank. The prudent 
trader takes no more chances than are 
necessary. He keeps himself hedged as 
closely as possible, buying and selling 
at the same time. He is aided in this 
by the position reports kept by the 
personnel of the exchange bought and 
exchange sold sections. By means of 
this statement he is kept informed as 
closely up-to-date as possible of the 
balances existing in the various banks 
abroad in the favor of his bank, and 
he sells against these balances. It is 
therefore necessary to keep close track 
of the transactions as they are executed, 
and to keep the statement in most recent 
standing by modifying it as new pur- 
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chases and sales of exchange are made. 

Good wire connections and a fast, 
accurate staff are essential for efficient 
work in foreign exchange. Close at- 
tention to market conditions is primarily 
necessary, as the successful trader is 
the one who can buy at the lowest pos- 
sible price and sell at the highest pre- 
vailing price. The mechanics of the 
work are chiefly the recording of the 
purchases on “bought sheets’* which 
serve as the basis of subsequent entries, 
the examination of the instruments 
bought, their preparation for shipment 
abroad, the advising of the correspond- 
ent abroad to whom the drafts and other 
instruments are sent for collection, the 
instructions how to credit the proceeds, 
and the necessary crediting of our 
“nostro" account with the correspond- 
ent. In the case of the exchange sold 
the “sold sheet” also is made at the 
beginning, with the dollar and foreign 
rates and amounts, and from this state- 
ment the drafts, original and duplicate 
are made out, the drawee abroad is 
advised, the ledger entries are /nade, 
etc. 

Without banks and bankers and their 
foreign affiliations a broad exchange 
market would of course be out of the 
question. The negotiability of bills of 
exchange and kindred instruments is an 
enormous advantage to the international 
merchant. In effect the banks are 
bridging over the seas with their credit 
by their dealing in foreign exchange. 
The extreme facility with which the 
merchant can buy and sell exchange will 
appeal to him more if he gives a mo- 
ment’s reflection to the difficulties that 
would lie in his path if there were no 
elaborately built system of exchange 
dealings between the banks of different 
countries. 

In writing of foreign exchange it is 
necessary to include dealings in “fu- 
tures.” Briefly, buying and selling fu- 
tures conforms to the dealings in the 
other forms of exchange. The selling 
of a future by a bank is simply a con- 
tract between it and the buyer, by which 
the bank agrees to sell at some future 
stated time, at a fixed rate, a certain 
designated amount of exchange on a 



named country. In purchasing a fu- 
ture the bank and the seller contract for 
the seller to deliver to the bank at some 
future stipulated time, a definite amount 
of foreign exchange, at a certain rate. 
In these dealings the policy of the 
trader is likewise one of keeping him- 
self hedged; that is, of buying and sell- 
ing simultaneously. The recording and 
bookkeeping of these operations is 
merely a modification of the* system just 
explained above, with the time element 
added. 

COLLECTIONS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 

Collection service is of value chiefly 
to the trader who draws his drafts di- 
rectly on the buyer abroad, and who 
presents the drafts to the bank for col- 
lection. Such drafts may be “clean” 
or accompanied by documents represent- 
ing the goods shipped, which documents 
in this case would be handed over to 
the foreign importer only on payment 
(or acceptance) of the drafts. Other 
items turned over to a bank for collec- 
tion might be coupons, maturing bonds, 
etc. The bank with foreign connections 
is alone fitted to perform such collec- 
tion service. The merchant can have 
implicit trust that his instructions will 
be fully carried out, since the bank re- 
gards itself as the agent of the cus- 
tomer, and it will not take any chances. 
For collecting the banks, both local and 
foreign, charge commission in the usual 
case. If the credit of the customer is 
good, the blink may advance part of the 
proceeds of the drafts as a loan. 

The chief requisite for foreign collec- 
tions is to have reliable connections 
abroad. The items received are care- 
fully scrutinized for negotiability and 
for their compliance with the instruc- 
tions of. the customer, and then they 
are separated into the usual original and 
duplicate sets for mailing abroad. An 
advice to the foreign bank, listing the 
items, and giving the instructions for 
collection, accompanies each set mailed. 
Upon receipt of the letter from the col- 
lecting bank stating that the proceeds 
have been received the proper credit is 
given to the customer. 

The local bank acts in the capacity of I 
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collecting agent for items received from 
its foreign correspondents, payable in 
this country. In securing the funds on 
these drafts, or other instruments, it 
proceeds in the same manner as for any 
domestic collections it may make. 

The records of the collection depart- 
ment are designed to register under each 
customer the items received for collec- 
tion from him; and under the name of 
each correspondent bank, the items sent 
to that bank. A good plan is to make 
the collection advices in duplicate or 
triplicate sets in such a way as to leave 
copies for filing under the head of the 
customers and under the serial collec- 
tion numbers. The other details of the 
operations of collection coincide with the 
usual domestic practice. 

SELLING ON CONSIGNMENT 

An exporter may ship a quantity of 
^ goods to a foreign city in the care of 
a bank, with the request that the bank 
sell them in the market for the best 
price. It is seen that the exporter has 
no order for the merchandise or raw 
product he has shipped. The bank’s 
responsibility lies in its moral obliga- 
tion to act for the exporter’s best inter- 
ests. 

In the usual case this arrangement 
results in a profitable transaction for 
the exporter, enabling him to take quick 
advantage of the immediate needs in a 
certain market, without losing time se- 
curing orders. The bank’s commission 
for the service is not heavy, and in the 
end the exporter finds the arrangement 
economical. 

For such selling it is the usual prac- 
tice to engage the help of commercial 
brokers in the foreign city. It requires 
knowledge of the trade conditions on 
the part of the bank, and its branch or 
correspondent abroad. 

From the above description of the 
various principal facilities of the 
bank’s foreign department it is evi- 
dent that the chief stress has been laid 
on the work of the bank for the bus- 



iness man engaged in foreign trade. 
To the banker organizing a foreign de- 
partment the account is of value pri- 
marily in indicating how to explain his 
services to the prospective customer for 
his foreign department, and secondarily 
in suggesting the outlines of the man- 
ner of operating in the various sub- 
divisions of the department. 

Not all of the functions will be re- 
quired of the bank of average propor- 
tion but it will be necessary for him 
to know the possibilities of foreign 
banking, since the different sub-divi- 
sions are often correlated. By careful 
study of all the accessible information 
on foreign banking the banker in the 
middle sized city will fit himself to 
be able to handle the business as it 
comes, after he has, by propaganda 
and education, stimulated business men 
to enter the foreign field. 

In the beginning he should educate, 
business for foreign trade, and then by 
efficient banking service demonstrate 
that the bank is the right hand instru- 
ment of the foreign trader, to help him 
secure business abroad and to finance 
and facilitate the carrying on of the 
business he obtains. 

In selecting personnel, the qualities 
to be sought for in addition to the 
knowledge of the operations and instru- 
ments touched upon in the exposition of 
the work of the department, the banker 
should look for men who have either 
travelled abroad, or those whose expe- 
rience and education have made them 
capable of understanding the practices, 
customs and usages of foreign countries 
and their commercial and banking insti- 
tutions. Other perquisites that make 
men good foreign bankers are knowledge 
of foreign languages, and foreign corre- 
spondence — though these attributes are 
not absolutely necessary, of course. 
Experience has shown that the efficient 
banking man of tried capabilities may 
be transformed into a foreign banker by 
putting him through a period of train- 
ing, and then giving him the practical 
handling of foreign work. 
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Bringing in pure bred live stock is an important project on the bank agricultural program. Here are 150 
Cotswold bucks imported by the First National Bank of Bend and distributed 
among the farmers of central Oregon 



The Country Bank’s Agricultural Program 

By R. A. Ward 

Vice-President First National Bank, Bend, Oregon 



A DOPTING an agricultural pro- 
gram is the first step confronting 
“the bank agricultural department 
after its inauguration. What this pro- 
gram shall consist of is determined to 
some extent by the agricultural nature 
of the territory which the bank serves. 
The agriculturist in charge of the de- 
partment, if he is thoroughly familiar 
with the farming practices of his com- 
munity, as he should be, will have no 
difficulty in making a comprehensive 
program on which he may work for sev- 
eral years if he chooses. 

There are a number of ways to go 
about deciding what shall constitute the 
program of work. One very safe 
method is to first take an agricultural 
survey of the local community. This is 
a big job in itself and will require con- 
siderable time before it assumes the 
semblance of anything like a repre- 
sentative survey of the farms of the 
community. The work entailed is emi- 
nently worth while as every bank will 
find such a survey of inestimable value 
in the intelligent extension of farm 
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credit. Each farm survey statement 
treats of each individual farm unit! 
Among other information it gives thfe 
name and address of the farmer, the* 
size of the farm, location, improve- 
ments, kind of farming practiced; num- 
ber, value, breed and age of the horses^ 
cows, hogs and sheep owned ; a complete 
list of the farm machinery; a descrip-; 
tion of the farming operations showing 
the acreage in the various crops ; 
whether the farm is neatly or slovenly 
kept; what the yearly income amounts 
to; if records are kept; and what ope- 
rations should be modified or adopted 
in order to increase the annual returns 
Trom the farm.jc This information can 
oe obtained from personal visits and 
from special letters of request, though 
the latter are not nearly as successful 
as the personal interview. One bank 
adopted the rather unique plan of se- 
curing this information through a guess- 
ing contest which it held. It offered a 
pure bred bull to the farmer guessing 
the animal’s correct weight. One of 
the provisions of making a guess re- 
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Name 

Size of Farm 

Kind of Farming 

Improvements 

Description of cattle owned 


Address 

Location 





Farm Machinery 


C!onditinn nf Farm 


Annual Return 




Recommendations 




Records like this of every farm in the county help the bank agriculturist to get a line on the needs 

of his bank’s clients 



quired the farmer to fill out a blank form 
containing practically all of the credit 
information mentioned above. This 
plan was successfully worked several 
times and on each occasion the value 
of the information secured far surpassed 
the cost of the bulls distributed. 

When the agricultural department 
has a fairly complete survey of the 
farms of the community served by the 
bank, an examination of the data will 
disclose many farm practices which can 
be changed to the benefit of the farmer. 
These proposed changes form the basis 
for the bank's agricultural program. 

Perhaps the survey shows a lack of 
sufficient silos in the territory. This at 
once suggests that a silo campaign may 
well form a part of the program. The 
agricultural department can secure all 
available data about silos, cost, con- 
struction, etc. A small model silo can 
be set up in the lobby or window, and 
an attractive display . arranged. The 
department manager can prepare litera- 
ture on silos and silage crops with spe- 
cial reference to local conditions, and 
these can be distributed and mailed to- 
the fanners of the community. Silo 
meetings can be held in cooperation with 
the county agent and other extension 
workers, and farmers can be induced to 
build silos. The bank usually finances 
the purchase of the silo materials 
for farmers entitled to the credit. In 
some localities the steel forms for build- 
ing concrete silos cost around a thou- 
sand dollars a set laid down. One set 



can be used for years by a number of 
farmers yet no single individual feels 
able to purchase such an outfit. The 
bank can advance the funds for the 
purchase of the form and it can be 
placed in charge of a committee of re- 
liable farmers who will rent it out to 
farmers building concrete silos at 
twenty-five dollars for each silo con- 
structed. At this rate the form will 
pay for itself in a comparatively short 
length of time. These suggestions in- 
dicate how various projects of the agri- 
cultural program may be put into ope- 
ration. 

( Our agricultural survey might also 
snow that the farmers were following 
too exclusively a one crop system. This 
is frequently the case in the wheat dis- 
tricts and while wheat farming is re- 
munerative when wheat is high, the 
grain growing industry is subjected to 
periods of distress, when markets are 
glutted or stagnant, such as is the case 
at present. The returns from the one 
crop system come at one season of the 
year and until the crop is sold, farmers 
are forced to borrow for living ex- 
penses. This is not serious in itself 
but it is needless for even the grain or 
cotton farmer will find it practical and 
profitable to practice more diversifica- 
tion. It is not good farming to put all 
of one's eggs in one basket, and when 
the risk and returns are distributed a 
safer and happier husbandry results. 

Perhaps no department of the farm 
brings in steadier or more frequent cash 
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returns than the dairy cow. As a 
means of utilizing cheap feeds, main- 
taining the fertility of the farm and 
returning a high rate of income on the 
investment, the dairy cow is unexcelled. 
Accordingly the bank can adopt diversi- 
fied farming and dairying as two more 
divisions of its program, especially in 
those communities where there is a 
tendency to produce single crops, 
whether they be corn, wheat or cotton. 

Banks have done a wonderful work 
in establishing the dairy industry in 
communities where it has become the 
most profitable type of farming, even 
though previous to the work of the 
banks, dairying was considered as a 
side line and of not much importance. 
Bank agricultural departments taking 
up this project as a part of the pro- 
gram can well follow in the footsteps 
of the score of institutions that have 
made a success of their dairying cam- 
paigns. These banks imported and dis- 
tributed high producing dairy cows, 
financing the farmer in their purchase. 
They have assisted or taken the initia- 
tive in organizing breeders* associations, 
bull associations, cow testing associa- 
tions, cooperative creameries and last 
but not least, boys and girls dairy calf 
clubs. All of these agencies have been 
most helpful in making the community 
prosperous and contented, as well as 
creating hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of deposits of which the banks 
received their share. The returns from 
this work are remarkable and there are 
few banks in the United States that will 
not find an increased dairying campaign 
profitable, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the average scrub dairy 
cow in the country produces less than 
200 pounds of butter fat per annum, 
while there are hundreds of well bred 
animals that produce from 800 to a 
thousand pounds of fat during the same 
period. 

Many localities are benefited by the 
growth of leguminous crops and in many 
portions of the United States there is 
great need for an increased acreage of 
clover and alfalfa. An increased al- 
falfa campaign makes a good project 
for the agricultural program. One bank 



in Oregon purchased and distributed 
35,000 pounds of alfalfa seed in one 
year to the farmers of its community. 
They were given a year's time at six 
per cent, in which to pay for the seed 
and over three hundred and fifty farm- 
ers participated in the shipment. The 
alfalfa acreage of the county increased 
from 10,000 to 13,000 acres in one year 
as a result of the campaign and the 
first year’s crop represented newly 
created wealth to the extent of $200,- 
000. Banks can secure high testing 
seed, finance farmers in its purchase, 
distribute it and then issue literature 
on the handling and cultivation of the 
crop under local conditions. 

Every bank agricultural program 
should include some boys and girls club- 
work as this activity has undoubtedly 
done much to interest boys and girls in 
farming as a business. This phase of 
bank agricultural work is more gener- 
ally known to bankers than work of 
any other type as hundreds of banks 
have distributed pure bred pigs, calves 
and lambs among the farm children of 
the community. The general plan is to 
loan the child the money to purchase 
the animal for which he signs a note 
usually payable when the animal or its 
offspring is sold. There are hundreds 
of variations of this plan and local con- 
ditions will suggest modifications. 

The annual loss among live stock by 
preventable disease id so great that 
some disease prevention work can well 
form a portion of* the program. This 
consists in supplying vaccines and hold- 
ing demonstrations of vaccinating for 
hog cholera, black leg or other diseases, 
and testing for tuberculosis or glanders. 
Each bank can afford to cooperate with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in eradicating tuberculosis and 
getting the herds of cattle of the county 
on the U. S. accredited herd list, as 
stock guaranteed free from this dread 
disease. One western bank in two 
years has distributed 5,000 doses of 
black leg vaccine. 

The most used feature of bank agri- 
cultural work and therefore a very im- 
portant part of the program is the 
conducting of a free for sale and ex- 
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change bureau. Through this medium 
farmers advertise what they have for 
sale and what they wish to buy. Some- 
times these ads are posted on a bulle- 
tin board in the bank but the most 
popular and satisfactory method is to 
issue monthly a for sale and exchange 
list usually in the form of a monthly 
farm publication in which appear vari- 
ous items of agricultural interest. This 
goes to every farmer in the community. 
Farmers soon learn to make use of the 
little paper’s columns and will let the 
bank know if they are not receiving 
their copy regularly. One western bank 
reports that its for sale and exchange 
bureau transacted over $ 400,000 worth 
of business during one year. )( 

It may be found advisable to render 
some assistance in the marketing of 
farm products, but this is a field in 
which bankers should tread cautiously 
as it is full of pit falls. However, co- 
operation should be extended in organ- 
izing growers’ marketing associations 
and helping them in every way possible. 
In connection with marketing, a live 
stock reporting service will be found a 
very valuable feature in live stock dis- 
tricts. On a bulletin board in the bank 
is posted daily telegraphic reports on 
live stock prices at several of the lead- 
ing stock yards together with any other 
market information. This service has 
always been well received and many 
farmers will cross the threshold of the 
bank for the first time in order to see 
the bulletin board. 

There is hardly a farming community 
that uses ps much fertilizer as it should. 
The bank agricultural department 
should know the soils which need lime, 
potash, sulphur, nitrates, etc., and should 



SOME THINGS THAT THE 
BANK’S AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT CAN DO 

Import high producing dairy cows. 

Organize Breeders’ Associations, Cow 
Testing Associations, Co-operative 
Creameries, and Boys’ and Girls’ 
Dairy Calf Clubs. 

Assist in Marketing Products. 

Post daily telegraphic reports on live 
stock prices. 

Give information as to soils, fertilizers, 
etc. 

Conduct a for sale and exchange 
bureau. 



bring about their use in the locality. 
Reliable farms should receive credit for 
the purchase of these materials and the 
agricultural department can assist in 
locating, purchasing and distributing 
the materials in the various districts. 

These are but a few of the projects 
that go to make up a comprehensive 
agricultural program for the progres- 
sive country bank. It would be impos- 
sible in the space available to enter into 
a discussion of the many minor projects 
that could be adopted, but perhaps these 
remarks may indicate the general scope 
of the field. 

All of this may seem a rather radical 
departure from the classic enumeration 
of banking functions as those of dis- 
count, deposit and issue, but it will pay 
big dividends in the increased wealth 
and good will of the community. It is 
giving superior service of the broadest 
kind and the institution carrying on 
such work will grow and prosper ac- 
cordingly. 
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The Operation of an Industrial Savings 
Plan During Commercial Depression 

By John F. Tinsley 

Vice-President and General Manager Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 



S INCE the war, several plans for 
encouraging the industrial worker 
to save have been established. 
Whether or not these plans survive the 
present period of industrial depression 
will determine their value to a great 
extent. 

One of these plans, known as the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Industrial 
Savings Plan, has so far weathered the 
industrial storm very successfully and 
this article will give the results in the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
which inaugurated the system. 

Without going into fine detail, the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Industrial 



Savings Plan is an outgrowth of one 
of the Liberty Bond Savings plans con- 
ducted during the war. 

After thoroughly worked-up shop 
campaigns held at intervals of three to 
six months, the employees are given an 
opportunity of signing a card authoris- 
ing their employer to deduct weekly a 
definite amount from their wages for 
deposit in any one of several local sav- 
ings banks, specified by them. Each 
bank then issues pass books to those 
individuals designating their bank and 
the employer deposits in the banks each 
week the amount stipulated by the em- 
ployees. 




Showing that employees oldest in service are more likely to take advantage of the opportunity for thrift 
than those who have been employed only a short time 
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The plan is flexible, in that an em- 
ployee may increase or decrease his 
weekly deposit, may suspend deposits 
temporarily, or make withdrawals at any 
time without, being obliged to go to the 
bank. 

Since the inception of the plan in 
December, 1919, $215,000 have been de- 
posited by our employees in the five 
savings banks of the city. There have 
been three campaigns, resulting in 65 
per cent, of the force taking advantage 
of this opportunity to save. 

Beside opening new accounts, it is 
significant that 387 of those who were 
already saving, voluntarily increased 



the amount of their weekly deposits, 
and many others have at various times 
deposited extra amounts. On the other 
hand, the number decreasing their 
amounts has been practically negligible. 

One of the questions which naturally 
arises in connection with this plan is 
the attitude of the foreign-born toward 
it. Our experience has shown us that, 
while the foreign-born employees were 
a little slow about accepting the idea, 
after they thoroughly understood the 
system, they became more interested and 
enthusiastic than the American-born em- 
ployees, with the result that out of 
twenty nationalities represented in the 
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plant, the American-born stood thir- 
teenth. 

It is also interesting to note the 
change in the attitude of the banks in 
this matter. It was hard at first to 
arouse the interest of the banks, but 
after the experience of the past year, 
the banks feel that the plan is excellent 
in principle and most practical in re- 
sults. 

In order that such a plan may be 
successful, it is vitally important that 
the management strongly endorse it and 
make their attitude apparent to the men. 
Along this same line, the earnest sup- 
port and co-operation of the foremen 
must be secured, that they may reflect 
enthusiasm and interest in explaining 
the system to others. This can be 
brought about by meetings at which the 
necessity of thrift can be emphasized, 
and stress laid upon the company's de- 
sire to aid its employees in this impor- 
tant matter. The writer believes that 
when these two fundamentals are estab- 
lished, the success of the plan is prac- 
tically assured. The results of the 
operations in the plant with which he is 
connected would seem to fully justify 
this belief. 

Probably the most interesting statis- 
tics are those which reflect the influence 
of commercial depression upon the sav- 
ings plan, both as regards the actual 
savings of the employees and the atti- 
tude of the employees themselves toward 
the plan during this period. The fol- 
lowing figures, which were compiled 
from October 16, 1920, to January 22, 
1921, very clearly illustrate the exact 
status of the plan during three months 
of severe business curtailment. The ac- 
companying curves are self-explanatory, 
but the following points are particularly 
note-worthy : 

(a) Relation of withdrawals to de- 
posits. This is of vital importance in 
determining the true value of any sav- 
ings plan. Along this line it is most 
interesting to note that at no time has 
the amount of withdrawals equalled the 
amount of deposits, and in most cases 
has not amounted to 50 per cent. Even 
during Christmas week the amount 



withdrawn was not equal to the amount 
deposited. 

(b) Comparison of accounts of men 
laid off with those of men retained. 
We would naturally expect that the men 
laid off would not keep up their ac- 
counts and the figures prove this. The 
withdrawals of the men who left the 
company's employ, either through resig- 
nation or reduction of forces incident 
to business depression, showed that 88 
per cent, of their deposits had been 
withdrawn during this period, while 
only 35.5 per cent, of the amount de- 
posited by those still with the company 
was withdrawn. A study of those who 
left showed that 49 per cent, had closed 
their accounts, 43 per cent, had with- 
drawn a large amount of their savings, 
while 8 per cent, had left their accounts 
intact. 

(c) Relation of length of service to 
savings. Believing that it would be in- 
teresting to know the class of men who 
were saving, we made a study to deter- 
mine what relation the length of serv- 
ice had to saving and as we expected, 
we found that the “floaters" or those 
who, seemingly, did not work long at 
any job, did not save so well as the 
more desirable, or longer service, men. 
This is shown by the fact that, while, in 
October, 1920, 45.6 per cent, of the 
savers were of two years’ service or 
more, in January, 1921, this percentage 
had increased to 58 per cent., while the 
savings among the six month men or 
less had dropped from 13.7 per cent 
to 7 per cent. 

(d) Percentage of force saving. An- 
other salient fact is that the percentage 
of the force saving did not vary during 
the three months more than 3J4 per 
cent, either way from an average of 
62 per cent., which proved to the work- 
men that the fact that they had money 
in the bank did not influence the man- 
agement to take any unfair advantage 
of them by laying off these men. In 
fact, the management met this argu- 
ment when the plan was originated, by 
stating that they considered an em- 
ployee who could save and was saving 
more desirable than one who was not 

(e) Average deposit per saver. The 
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average deposit per saver has varied 
very little, which shows that, although 
many of these men were working re- 
duced hours, they did not give up sav- 
ing or decrease the amount of their de- 
posits during that period. 

(f) Attitude of employees . From 
talking with employees who are taking 
advantage of this opportunity for sav- 
ing, we find unanimous appreciation of 
the plan, many going so far as to say 
that they consider it the best thing the 
concern has done for the employees, al- 
though many other welfare and service 
activities are carried on by the company. 
Many employees stated that their only 
regret was that they had not specified 
larger amounts for weekly deposit dur- 
ing the good times, but that they con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to have 
been able to take advantage of the plan 
at all. 

(g) Necessity of value of thrift as 



shown by dull period . The attitude 
above related of the employees them- 
selves furnishes the most satisfactory 
proof that some form of promoting 
thrift is of the utmost importance and 
value and that the best method to pur- 
sue in the furtherance of thrift among 
industrial workers is a plan whereby 
voluntary saving is systematized and 
made easy and simple for the employee. 
The value of such a system is demon- 
strated by the amounts that the em- 
ployees of at least one manufacturing 
plant have saved. 

After, careful observation of the prog- 
ress of the plan during the past year, 
when both favorable and unsatisfactory 
business conditions have prevailed, we 
are convinced that it is thoroughly effi- 
cient and practical and, because of its 
simplicity, satisfactory alike to employer 
and employee. 



The Research 

I N nearly every bank the day's mail 
brings great quantities of pamphlets, 
booklets, reports, clippings and let- 
ters giving more or less valuable in- 
formation on many different subjects. 
Quite often, in the pressure of routine 
business much of this information gets 
lost or buried and is seen no more. Pa- 
pers are thrown away that perhaps in 
two weeks or two months will be badly 
wanted, or if they are not thrown away 
they are so completely hidden under a 
heap of papers on somebody's desk that 
hours of time are wasted in trying to 
find them. All this can be avoided by 
the organization of a systematic filing 
method under the direct responsibility 
of some one person. 

"Research Department" sounds per- 
haps altogether too formidable to the 
average sized bank. It creates a pic- 
ture of an elaborately organized de- 



Department 

partment with a large staff of skilled 
investigators. It need be nothing so 
de luxe as this. All that is necessary 
is to have some one person in the bank 
responsible for filing and indexing the 
information that comes into the bank 
and holding it so that it can be readily 
accessible for the use of officers and 
clients. In a smaller bank it is quite 
possible for the filing department to 
perform this function. The most im- 
portant thing is have all of this ma- 
terial centralized instead of being scat- 
tered about the bank on the desks of 
various officers. 

This department should also have 
charge of the bank’s library. Nearly 
every bank has at least some books on 
banking and allied subjects. These 
should be kept centrally located and 
carefully indexed so that they may be 
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used to the best advantage. Employees 
should be encouraged to read books of 
an educational nature along lines in 
which they are particularly interested. 

Magazines and periodicals should also 
be kept on file by this department and 



ciation and he will be mighty glad to 
brush up a bit on the latest develop- 
ments of this subject. All he has to do 
is to call for a list of references from 
the Research Department. 

Once a department of this kind is or- 




Not every bank can have such an elaborate department as this of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass., but there can at least be some systematic filing of Information 



articles on various subjects indexed for 
future reference. An article in a cur- 
rent magazine on cattle loans for ex- 
ample may not be of any particular in- 
terest at the time it is received but per- 
haps a few months later* Vice-President 
So-and-So will be called upon to make 
an address before a local farmers* asso- 



ganized it is relatively easy to keep up. 
It is a simple matter of daily routine 
and accumulated matter becomes more 
valuable from day to day as more and 
more material is collected and indexed. 

Banks that have such departments are 
enthusiastic as to results and can’t see 
now how they ever get along without. 
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IMPORTANT essentials in the service of- 
A fered by the modem bank are quality and 
comprehensiveness. We have maintained the 
first through our existence of more than a 
century. The second is secured through our 
foreign, trust and investment services, which 
supplement our regular commercial banking 
functions. 

Established 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 

Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 

Subscribed Capital £ 2,965,000 

With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 

Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,215,000 

HEAD OFFICE .... PRETORIA 

General Manager : E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 

Aseistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro ) 

LONDON OFFICES »- Circus Place. London Wall. E. C. 

IS St. S wit bin’s Lane, E. C. 

*25 Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 

Manager. D. CUNNINGHAM 

LONDON BANKERS : Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 



List of Branches 
and Sub-branches 

Cape of Good Hope 158 

South-West Protector- 
ate 9 

Natal- Tl 

Orange Free State 79 

Basutoland 1 

Transvaal 157 

Swaziland 4 

Rhodesia 9 

Portuguese East Africa- 1 9 

Nyasaland 4 

Tanganyika Territory ... 4 

Kenla.. 5 

Port Louis, Mauritian, 

St. Helena 

Also Branches at Antwerp, 
Belgium, Bombay. India 



Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 

NEW YORK OFFICE : 44 Beaver Street, New York City, U. S. A. 

R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent 

Oilers to American Banks and Bankers Its superior facilities for the extension of trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Authority of Wife to Draw 
Against Husband’s Account 
Terminated by Separation 

Addison v. Dent County Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Missouri, Court of Appeals, 
226 S. W. Rep. 322. 

T HE plaintiff kept an account in 
the defendant bank. For a num- 
ber of years, his wife had been 
permitted to draw against the account. 
She took a more or less active interest 
in his business affairs and most of the 
checks drawn by her were drawn for 
the purpose of settling his business ob- 
ligations. While this arrangement was 
still in force, the parties separated and 
steps were taken for the institution of 
divorce proceedings. Shortly after- 
wards, she withdrew on a check re the 
sum of $1,500, exhausting the account. 
It appeared that her father and brother 
were officers of the bank and, therefore, 
the bank had notice of the change in 
the marital relations of the parties. 
She herself was a director in the bank. 
In an action by her husband to recover 
the deposit, it was held that whatever 
authority to draw against the account 
she had, while she and her husband 
were living together, terminated upon 
their separation, and that the bank was 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount 
withdrawn by her after the separation. 

OPINION 

Action by G. D. Addison against the 
Dent County Savings Bank of Salem 
and others. Judgment for defendants, 
and plaintiff appeals. Reversed and 
remanded. 

STURGIS. P. J. The plaintiff sued 
defendant bank to recover the amount 
due him as a depositor, alleging that 
he had on deposit in said bank the sum 
of $1,508.57 which said bank had re- 
fused to pay him on demand. The an- 
swer of the bank admitted that it held 
the sum of $1,465.13 deposited in the 



name of plaintiff, but that same was a 
joint account of plaintiff and his wife, 
Clara Addison, and that plaintiff had 
consented that his wife, Clara Addison, 
have authority to draw checks on such 
account, which she had been doing for 
a number of years, and that during the 
month of December, 1919, the defend- 
ant bank had paid out all the money to 
plaintiff’s credit to Clara Addison on 
checks drawn by her. The bank’s de- 
fense as stated in its answer depended 
solely on the authority of Clara Addi- 
son to draw out said money on her 
checks. Thereupon Clara Addison filed 
her motion to be made a defendant in 
said cause on the grounds afterwards 
set up in her answer, and the court 
sustained the motion over plaintiff’s ob- 
jection. She then filed her answer 
setting up, in addition to the alleged 
authority given her by plaintiff to draw 
checks against the funds deposited in 
his name that the entire funds deposited 
in his name was in truth and in fact 
her money which plaintiff had taken 
without her consent in writing. Two 
issues were presented: (l) That, 

though the money on deposit belonged 
to plaintiff, yet because of the authority 
given bv plaintiff to his wife to check 
same out, the defendant bank should be 
protected in so doing; and (2) that, 
though deposited in plaintiff's name, 
this money really belonged to his wife, 
and the bank should be protected in 
paying it over to her. These issues 
were tried and submitted to the jury, 
resulting in a verdict and judgment for 
defendants. Only the first of these is- 
sues was raised by the bank ; the second 
was raised by the wife. 

A serious question arises on the right 
of the wife to be made a defendant on 
her own motion and over plaintiff’s ob- 
jection, and to defend the action on an 
issue not raised by the only defendant 
plaintiff wished to sue and against whom 
alone he asked any relief. The plain- 
tiff never amended his petition so as to 
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make Clara Addison a defendant, and 
never asked any relief against her. 
There are two sections of our statute 
invoked by defendants as justifying the 
court’s action. Section 1732, R. S. 
1909, provides that — 

“Any person may be a defendant who 
has or claims an interest in the con- 
troversy adverse to plaintiff, or who is 
a necessary party to a complete deter- 
mination or settlement of the question 
involved therein.” 

This section would apparently leave 
it discretionary with plaintiff to say 
whom he will make a defendant within 
the limits fixed therein. And so it has 
been construed in Kortjohn v. Seimers, 
29 Mo. App. 271, where the court said: 

“Our statute provides that any per- 
son may be a defendant who has or 
claims an interest in the controversy 
adverse to plaintiff, or who is a neces- 
sary party to a complete determination 
or settlement of the questions involved 
therein. Rev. St. section 34*65. This 
means that a plaintiff may make any 
party thus situated a defendant to the 
action, and not that any party may in- 
sist on being made a defendant to any 
legal controversy which is likely to 
affect his interest in some collateral 
manner. The latter construction would 
lead to the most absurd results, and re- 
sults entirely at variance with our 
methods of legal procedure.” 

An examination of all the evidence 
convinces us that the defendant bank 
failed to sustain, and the coqrt should 
not have submitted to the jury, the is- 
sue that, granting that the money in the 
bank to plaintiff’s credit was his money, 
yet the bank was justified in paying it 
over to Clara Addison, his wife, on her 
check. Relative to this issue the perti- 
nent facts are that Clara Addison had 
separated from her husband some 20 
days before drawing out this money on 
her check, and shortly before so doing 
had instituted a suit for divorce and 
alimony. These parties had lived to- 
gether a good many years without dis- 
cord. Plaintiff was running a newspa- 
per, a bottling plant, and some other en- 



terprises. The wife had invested con- 
siderable of her own money in his bus- 
iness, or permitted him to so use it. 
The bank account was kept at all times 
in his name. The wife took a more or 
less active interest in the business, 
which was conducted also in his name, 
and often looked after collections and 
made deposits. She also at times, espe- 
cially in his absence, paid the employees 
and other current bills connected with 
the business and in so doing signed the 
checks. She was also permitted to and 
did draw checks to pay the current 
family expenses, and for small sums 
of money for her own and family use. 
This had been going on for years, and 
the officers of defendant bank say that 
plaintiff not only permitted this, but 
expressly authorized it. Under the au- 
thority so given defendant bank says it 
was authorized to and did pay her the 
sum of $1,500 on her check, exhausting 
his account. We note, however, that 
the course of dealing mentioned was 
while plaintiff and Clara Addison were 
living together as husband and wife. 
She was acting more as his agent than 
otherwise in drawing checks on his bank 
account, and same were drawn in con- 
nection with his business and to pay 
current bills and expenses. When she 
separated from him and began shaping 
proceedings for permanent divorce and 
separation, all this was changed. How 
radical was the change needs no elabo- 
ration. They became as strangers and 
antagonistic. The checks thereafter 
drawn were not for the payment of cur- 
rent bills and family expenses to which 
he was consenting, but were solely for 
the purpose of placing the money be- 
yond his control, and to enable her to 
use it as she saw fit. The defendant 
bank knew these facts — knew the 
changed relation of the parties and the 
changed purpose for which Clara Ad- 
dison was withdrawing this money, and 
that plaintiff was not consenting to it. 
Her father and brother were chief offi- 
cers of the defendant bank, and she was 
herself a director. After her separa- 
tion from plaintiff she again became a 
member of her father’s family. The 
father and brother not only knew of the 
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Modern Business Methods 
Need of Agriculture 

The maimer in which manufacturing 
plants in large centers have developed 
plans and means enabling them to 
produce profitably and economically 
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separation, but of the divorce suit then 
instituted. They handled the money 
for her, transferring it from his name 
to hers. If they did not actively ad- 
vise her to check this money out for her 
own use pending the divorce litigation, 
they knew the motive and purpose of 
her so doing. We must hold, there- 
fore, that whatever authority was given 
to or exercised by Clara Addison while 
she and her husband were living to- 
gether in amity as man and wife ceased 
because of the changed relations of the 
parties and the wholly different pur- 
pose for which subsequent checks were 
drawn; that the defendant bank is in 
no wav to be protected as an innocent 
party. It became the province of the 
court in the divorce suit to protect the 
wife by suitable allowance for tempo- 
rary alimony, and she could not arbi- 
trarily appropriate this money for such 
purpose. 

The cause is therefore reversed and 
remanded. 



Payee Not Allowed to Recover 
Against Accommodation 
Indorser 

Long v. Todd, Springfield, Missouri Court 
of Appeals, 226 S. W. Rep. 262. 

The defendant indorsed for accommo- 
dation, a note payable to the plaintiff. 
He indorsed it so that the plaintiff 
would be able to discount the note at 
a bank. The plaintiff, however, in- 
stead of having it discounted, held it 
and collected a portion of the amount 
due on it from the maker. The maker 
became insolvent and unable to make 
further payments on the note, and the 
plaintiff then brought suit against the 
accommodation indorser. It was held 
that inasmuch as the defendant had in- 
dorsed, not for the accommodation of 
the maker, but for the accommodation 
of the payee herself, she was not en- 
titled to hold him liable. 

Another reason why the plaintiff 
could not recover from the indorser 
was that she had not, upon the dis- 



honor of the note of maturity, given him 
notice of dishonor. Although he had 
indorsed for accommodation, he was en- 
titled to notice of dishonor the same 
as any other indorser, and was dis- 
charged from liability by the failure 
to give such notice. 

OPINION 



Action by Ellen Long against Joe 
Lee Todd and one Dewey. Judgment 
for plaintiff, and defendant Dewey 
brings error. Reversed and remanded 
as to defendant Dewey. 

BRADLEY, J. This is a suit on a 
promissory note. Defendant Dewey 
contested the case. The cause was 
tried to the court without a jury, and 
judgment went for plaintiff and against 
both defendants, and defendant Dewey 
brings the cause here by writ of error. 
Plaintiff and one McBee were partners 
in the Connor Taxi Company of Jop- 
lin. Plaintiff and McBee had some 
differences, and defendant Dewey, an 
attorney, represented plaintiff in what- 
ever troubles she had with McBee con- 
cerning the taxi company. McBee sold 
his interest to defendant Todd, and 
thereafter, as soon as Mrs. Long's in- 
terest was ascertained, defendant 
Dewey induced Todd to purchase Mrs. 
Long's interest. The consideration for 
Mrs. Long's interest was $650. Todd 
paid $100 cash, and gave the note sued 
on for $550 due in 30 days, and de- 
fendant Dewey indorsed this note by 
writing his name on the back thereof. 
The defense of defendant Dewey is 
want of consideration to bind him on 
his indorsement. Defendant Todd had 
paid a part of the note, and the judg- 
ment is for the balance. 

Plaintiff introduced the note and 
rested. Defendant Dewey was the only 
witness called. He testified; 

That, representing Mrs. Long, he 
“went to Todd and got him to purchase 
her part of the business. He was to 
pay $650. That he was to pay her 
part cash and a note for the balance. 
That plaintiff wanted to arrange to get 
the money on the note at once. That 
she and defendant Dewey talked the 
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matter over, and he agreed to indorse 
the note for her so she could get the 
cash at the Miners' Bank. So they got 
together and fixed up the trade, and 
according to agreement he had Todd 
bring around the note for his signature, 
which was given. That thereafter she 
did not use it at the bank, but made 
collections along on it from Todd till 
it was reduced to $325, and then Todd’s 
business went to pieces, and nothing 
more was paid.” 

Defendant Dewey was an accommo- 
dation indorser for the payee in the 
note, and not for the maker Todd, and 
this indorsement was made at the re- 
quest of the payee, and not at the solici- 
tation and request of Todd. Section 
1974, R. S. 1909, among other things, 
provides that, whenever a written con- 
tract for the payment of money is the 
foundation of an action, the proper 
party may prove the want or failure of 
consideration. By section 9999, R. S. 
1909, of our Negotiable Instrument 
Law, it is provided that absence or 
failure of consideration is a matter of 
defense as against any person not a 
bolder in due course. Section 10000, 
R. S. 1909, defines an “accommodation 
party” as one who has signed the in- 
strument as a maker, drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser without receiving value 
therefor, and for the purpose of lending 
his name to some other person. It is 
further provided in section 10000 that 
such person, that is, an accommodation 
party, is liable on the instrument to a 
holder for value, notwithstanding such 
holder at the time of taking the instru- 
ment knew him to be an accommodation 
party. Section 9997, R. S. 1909, de- 
fines a “holder of value” as follows : 

“Where value has at any time been 
given for the instrument, the holder is 
deemed a holder for value in respect 
to all parties who become such prior 
to that time.” 

Section 10034, R. S. 1909, among 
other things, provides that, where a 
person not otherwise a party to an in- 
strument places thereon his signature 
in blank before delivery, he is liable as 
indorser in accordance with certain 



rules therein given. The third rule 
given, and the one pertinent here, is: 

“If he signs for the accommodation 
of the payee, he is liable to all parties 
subsequent to the payee.” 

Defendant indorsed the note to ac- 
commodate the payee, that she might 
discount it at a bank; but the payee, 
the plaintiff, did not negotiate the note, 
but retained it. There is no pretense 
that defendant indorsed the note for any 
other purpose than to accommodate 
plaintiff; hence there was no considera- 
tion moving from plaintiff to defendant. 
We think that our Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law to which we have referred, 
and from which we have quoted, clearly 
indicates that a suit of the character 
here, that is, on a state of facts as here, 
cannot be maintained. The record 
does not disclose that any notice of dis- 
honor was given defendant, and the 
facts do not bring him under any of 
the exceptions found in section 10085, 
R. S. 1909, or any other section dis- 
pensing with notice. Plaintiff alleged 
that notice was given, but made no at- 
tempt to prove it. By reference to 
Overland Auto Co. v. Winters et al., 
277 Mo. 425, 210 S. W. 1, it will be 
seen that failure to give notice % under 
the facts here would defeat recovery by 
plaintiff. 

The judgment below against defend- 
ant Dewey should be reversed and the 
cause remanded; and it Vs so ordered. 



Collateral Maybe Applied Only 
on Debt for Which Pledged 

Boulter v. Joliet National Bank, Supreme 
Court of Illinois, 129 N. E. Rep. 515. 

The plaintiff was the owner of cer- 
tain shares of stock. She signed a 
promissory note jointly with her father, 
which note the defendant bank dis- 
counted. With her consent, the stock 
was pledged to the bank as security 
for the payment of the note, and the 
bank knew that the stock was the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff. When the note 
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fell due, the father made a payment 
on it and gave to the bank a new note 
for the balance due, which he alone 
signed. He again pledged the stock as 
security for the new note, but this time 
acted without the knowledge or consent 
of the plaintiff. He latejr showed her 
the canceled original note, telling her 
that it had been paid. He explained 
that he had left her stock at the bank 
for safe-keeping. When she found 
out that the bank was holding her stock 
as security for the renewal note, she 
made a demand on the bank for its 
return. The bank refused to hand 
over the stock to her and later sold 
it at public sale. In an action which 
she brought against the bank, it was 
held that the bank was liable to her 
for the value of the stock. Upon the 
satisfaction of the original note, the 
bank had no right to accept the stock 
as security for the payment of the 
new obligation without her consent. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Appellate Court, 
Second District, on Appeal from Will 
County Court; George J. Cowing, 
Judge. 

Trover by Elva M. Boulter against 
the Joliet National Bank. Judgment 
for plaintiff was affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Court, and defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

* 

DUNN, J. — In an action of trover 
against the Joliet National Bank, in 
the Will County Circuit Court, Elva 
M. Boulter recovered a judgment for 
$550, which the Appellate Court af- 
firmed. A certificate of importance 
was granted, and the bank has ap- 
pealed. 

Elva M. Boulter was a telephone 
operator, living with her father, John 
Boulter, and her mother and brother, 
in Chicago. She owned five shares of 
stock in the Gerlach-Barklow Company 
of Joliet, of the par value of $100 
each. She signed a note with hei father 
for $300, dated November 23, 1914, 
payable to the appellant three months 
after date, which recited that the makers 
of the note “have deposited, delivered 



and assigned to said bank the follow- 
ing named securities: One certificate 

No. 252 for five shares of the prefer- 
red capital stock of the Gerlach-Bark- 
low Company of Joliet, 111., of which 
Elva M. Boulter is the owner." At 
the same time she indorsed the certifi- 
cate of stock in blank and gave it to 
her father. He was a reporter for 
the Bradstreet commercial agency and a 
frequent caller at the Joliet National 
Bank, where he had a checking account. 
The bank discounted the note for him. 
When it became due it was not paid, 
and remained overdue for a year. On 
February 23, 1916, he paid $100 on 
the note, and gave his individual note 
for the remainder, $200, due three 
months after date, with 7 per cent, in- 
terest after due, and at the same time 
again pledged the stock as collateral as 
in the former note, saying that he was 
then the owner of the stock. The bank 
canceled the original note by stamping 
on its face “Paid February 23, 1916." 
Boulter showed the canceled note to his 
daughter, and told her he had paid it 
She asked him to bring the stock certif- 
icate to her, and he told her he would, 
but he did not. She knew it was at the 
Joliet National Bank, but did not know 
that the bank was holding it as security, 
for her father told her he had left it 
there for safe-keeping. On April IS, 

1916, he gave the bank another note for 
$100, due in three months for which he 
also pledged the stock. There was no 
communication between the appellant 
and the appellee until the receipt of a 
letter from the bank dated January 16, 

1917, by the appellee's mother, ad- 
dressed to Emma Boulter, asking her if 
she had heard from Boulter yet. The 
appellee answered this letter on Janu- 
ary 28, saying that nothing had been 
heard from Boulter since Christmas 
Day, asking the return of the stock 
certificate belonging to her which he had 
left in the care of the bank, and inclos- 
ing postage. The bank replied, saying 
that it held the stock as collateral for 
money furnished to Boulter, upon pay- 
ment of which it would be glad to re- 
turn the certificate. The next day the 
appellee wrote, demanding the return of 
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the stock without delay, but the bank 
refused to return it, and on April 21, 
1917, sold it at public sale for $500. 

The pledge of the stock created a lien 
for the amount of the $800 note until 
the debt was paid or the lien was other- 
wise discharged. The giving of a 
promissory note in renewal of another 
does not, of itself, operate as a satis- 
faction of the original note. Whether 
it does so or not is a question of fact 
for the determination of a jury and 
depends upon the intentions of the 
parties. If it is made and accepted for 
soch purpose, the former note is satis- 
fied. Belleville Savings Bank v. Born- 
man, 124 111. 200, 16 N. E. 210; Jan- 
sen v. Grimshaw, 125 111. 468, 17 N. E. 
850. 

It is insisted that the court erred in 
instructing the jury that — 

“If you believe from the evidence 
that it was the intention of the parties 
to the original note introduced in evi- 
dence in this case that the cancellation 
of such note and the taking of a new 
note by the bank signed by John Boul- 
ter was intended as a release and dis- 
charge of Elva M. Boulter from her 
obligation on the original note, then you 
should find the issues in this case for 
the plaintiff." 

Section 118 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1919, c. 
98, Section 186) provides that a nego- 
tiable instrument is discharged by the 
intentional cancellation thereof by the 
holder. In Fairbanks v. Merchants Nat. 
Bank, 182 111. 120, 22 N. E. 524, it 
was held that the mere renewal of notes 
for which shares of stock had been 
pledged would not release the pledge of 
the stock, yet the fact that in addition 
to the making of a new note and the 
surrender of the old a new pledge of 
the stock and a new contract of pledge 
were made and substituted for the old 
afforded prima facie evidence that the 
old note was paid and the collateral 
security released. There was evidence 
at least tending to show an intention to 
release Elva M. Boulter from her obli- 
gation on the original note, which justi- 
fied the giving of the instruction. 



It is argued, however, that even if it 
was the intention to release the appellee 
from the note, the extension of a note 
does not always release the collateral 
security, and that this was an element 
in the case which should have been con- 
sidered by the jury. There is no 
theory on which it can be said that the 
appellee would be released from liability 
on the note and her stock which is 
pledged as security held. The only 
contract by which any lien on the stock 
was created was the note for $800, the 
same contract which created the per- 
sonal liability of the appellee. If that 
contract was discharged, all liability, 
whether of the appellee or of the prop- 
erty pledged as security, was gone. 
The contract of the appellee and the 
contract by which her stock was bound 
were the same. There is no difference 
as to the personal liability of the appel- 
lee on the note and the lien on the stock 
for its payment. Price v. Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, 124 111. 817, 15 N. E. 754, 
7 Am. St. Rep. 867. 

The instruction in regard to interest 
is erroneous, but the error is against 
the appellee. It directs the jury, in 
case of a verdict for the plaintiff, to 
compute interest from the date of the 
sale of the stock. The rule is that un- 
der the law she was entitled to interest 
from the time of the conversion, and 
the evidence of a demand of the stock 
and its refusal in January was evi- 
dence of a conversion of the stock three 
months before the sale. The appellant 
has no cause, therefore, to complain 
of this instruction. 

The court refused an instruction 
asked by the appellant in regard to 
the meaning of conversion and the evi- 
dence by which it may be proved. It 
was not error to refuse the instruction. 
There was no dispute in the evidence 
in regard to the conversion. The only 
question was as to the effect of the giv- 
ing of the new note. 

Another instruction which was re- 
fused and of which complaint is made 
submitted to the jury the legal question 
whether the appellee, by permitting 
John Boulter to negotiate a loan and 
turning over to him security to be used 
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as collateral, created him an agent, and 
if, by permitting the collateral secu- 
rity to remain in the possession of the 
bank without objection made to the 
bank and knowing it was in the pos- 
session of the bank, she ratified the 
acts of her agent. It would therefore 
have been erroneous to give it. 

It is insisted that the appellee did 
not have such right of possession or 
ownership of the stock as would enable 
her to maintain trover. She was the 
absolute owner of the certificate, as 
the appellant knew by the statement in 
the writing by which it had been 
pledged to the bank and came to the 
bank’s possession. There is no evi- 
dence that her father ever became the 
owner of it. His statement to the bank 
in her absence is not evidence against 
her. When the note for which the 
stock was pledged was satisfied, the 
bank had no right to hold the stock 
longer, and it was its duty, upon de- 
mand, to surrender it to the owner. 
The appellee was that owner, and was 
entitled to the immediate possession of 
the stock, and this is sufficient to main- 
tain trover. 

The judgment of the Appellate Court 
will be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

• • 

Chattel Mortgage Taken by 
Bank on Property Not Be- 
longing to Mortgagor 

Crocker State Bank v. White, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Court of Appeals, 

220 S. W. Rep. 972. 

A person named Mitschele, a cattle 
buyer, was in the practice of paying 
for cattle purchased by him with 
checks drawn on the plaintiff bank. 
The bank would honor checks so drawn, 
even though they constituted an over- 
draft, and Mitschele would later take 
care of the overdraft out of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the cattle. Mitschele 
gave the defendant a check on the 
plaintiff bank in payment for cattle 



purchased from the defendant. But 
when this check was presented, the bank 
refused to pay it because of the fact 
that Mitschele’s overdrafts had grown 
too large. In order to protect itself 
on the overdraft already- made by 
Mitschele, the bank took from him a 
chattel mortgage on the cattle which 
he had purchased from the defendant, 
the bank having knowledge that the 
cattle were the defendant’s. The de- 
fendant then retook his cattle from 
Mitschele, and the bank instituted this 
proceeding against the defendant to re- 
cover possession. It was held that the 
chattel mortgage gave the bank no right 
or lien against the cattle. The trans- 
action between the defendant and 
Mitschele was a cash sale, and, pay- 
ment not having been made, title to the 
cattle never passed to Mitschele. It 
was therefore not within his power to 
pive the bank a chattel mortgage on 
the cattle. 

Replevin by the Crocker State Bank 
against C. L. White. From a judg- 
ment for defendant, plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 

TRIMBLE, J. — This is a suit in 
replevin for 22 head of steers. De- 
fendant White owned the cattle, and 
on October 24, 1918, sold them to 
George Mitschele for $1,245, and 
Mitschele gave White his personal check 
on the plaintiff bank for that amount. 
The sale of the cattle was for cash. 
Mitschele was a cattle buyer and dealer 
at Crocker, doing his banking business 
at the plaintiff bank. For some time 
he had been buying cattle in various 
parts of the country, giving his checks 
for same on said bank. The latter 
would honor them when they came in, 
even though it produced an overdraft 
in Mitschele’s account; the overdraft 
being later taken care of by Mitschele, 
either with returns from cattle sold or 
otherwise. White lived near Mountain 
View, in Howell County, Mo., and did 
his banking business with the People's 
Bank at that place. He was in Crocker 
about noon of the 24th day of October, 
1918, and, upon selling his cattle to 
Mitschele, as stated, received the check, 
left for home that evening, and the next 
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day deposited the check to his credit 
with the People’s Bank. It sent the 
check in the usual course for collection, 
and it reached the plaintiff bank about 
3 p. m. of October 31, 1918, during 
banking hours, though the cashier says 
it was after they had struck their bal- 
ances for that day; but this was done 
“just after noon of each day,” and 
checks thus coming in after the bal- 
ances were struck went on the books as 
of the next day’s business. There was 
already an overdraft in Mitschele’s ac- 
count of $600, and Mitschele had given 
plaintiff bank a draft on St Louis 
parties for more than enough to cover 
it. But, late in the afternoon of the 
same day that Mitschele’s check to 
White came in, plaintiff bank received 
a telegram saying Mitschele’s draft had 
been refused. After nightfall, the 
cashier went out to Mitschele’s farm 
and, to secure said overdraft of $600, 
took a chattel mortgage on the 22 head 
of cattle Mitschele had purchased of 
White, describing the cattle in the chat- 
tel mortgage as “twenty-two head of 2- 
year old steers . . . bought of C. 

L. White.” At the time this was done, 
the Mitschele check to White had al- 
ready come to the plaintiff bank and 
was in its possession; and the cashier 
says he told Mitschele the White check 
was there, with some others that had 
come in, and that, as they would not be 
paid, he should arrange to take care of 
them. The bank held the White check 
until some time the next day and then 
protested it. Thereupon White went 
immediately and retook the cattle from 
Mitchele’s possession. In fact, the lat- 
ter willingly turned them back to White, 
when he learned that the bank did not 
pay the White check, as Mitschele 
claims it agreed to do if the chattel 
mortgage were given. The plaintiff 
bank then brought this action in replevin 
to obtain possession of the cattle under 
its chattel mortgage. A trial resulted 
in a verdict and judgment for defend- 
ant, from which plaintiff has appealed. 

The cashier of the bank says he did 
not know Mitschele had not paid White 
for the cattle, but he knew Mitschele 
was buying cattle over the country and 



giving checks on his bank to pay for 
them, and he admits he knew a check 
from Mitschele to C. L. White for 
$1,246 had come in that afternoon and 
was not paid, and mentioned the fact 
to Mitschele, and then took a chattel 
mortgage on cattle “bought of C. L. 
White” to secure an overdraft of 
Mitschele’s theretofore existing in the 
bank. This would appear to be amply 
sufficient to impart notice of White's 
rights in the matter. But, however this 
may be, Mitschele says the cashier was 
told White was not paid, and thereupon 
the cashier promised to pay the White 
check, and that was the reason he gave 
the chattel mortgage on the cattle, as, 
otherwise, he had no right to mortgage 
them. The question of whether the 
cashier knew the cattle were not paid 
for was submitted to the jury in the in- 
structions, and unquestionably the jury 
had ample evidence from which to find 
(as it did) that the plaintiff bank knew 
the cattle on which its mortgage was 
being taken had not been paid for. 

The sale of the cattle from White to 
Mitschele was intended by both of them 
to be a cash transaction, and the taking 
of the check did not make it otherwise. 
The check could not operate as pay- 
ment until the money was received on 
it, and, as it was never paid, the title 
to the cattle did not pass to Mitschele, 
and clearly, under the circumstances, no 
title passed under the chattel mortgage 
to the bank. Johnson-Brinkman Comm. 
Co. v. Central Bank, 116 Mo. 568, 22 
S. W. 813, 38 Am. St. Rep. 615; Skin- 
ner v. Lammert Furniture Co., 182 Mo. 
App. 549, 166 S. W. 1079; Strother v. 
McMullen Lumber Co., 200 Mo. 647, 
98 S. W. 34. 

But it is urged that, if White had im- 
mediately brought Mitschele’s check to 
the plaintiff bank, instead of depositing 
it in the People’s Bank, the plaintiff 
bank would have paid it, as it was will- 
ing to pay, and did pay, every check of 
Mitschele that came in before plaintiff 
learned of the dishonor of Mitschele’s 
draft in St. Louis. We are unable to 
see what effect this would have had, 
except to make Mitschele’s overdraft in 
plaintiff bank that much greater than 
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it was. Clearly White did nothing to 
waive the payment of the purchase 
price, nor was it waived in any way. 
The fact that White’s check did not 
reach the plaintiff bank until the day 
it did showed no laches on White’s part, 
nor could delay, under the circumstances 
of this case, create estoppel, especially 
as the plaintiff bank knew the cattle 
were not paid for when it took its chat- 
tel mortgage. Johnson-Brinkman 
Comm. Co. v. Central Bank, supra. 

The fact that the White check was 
not protested by the plaintiff bank un- 
til the next day certainly could add 



nothing to plaintiff’s right to recover. 
Besides, it is manifest from the plain- 
tiff’s own evidence that it was because 
of its own cashier’s representation to 
the bank in Springfield (from which 
plaintiff had received the White check) 
that Mitschele was endeavoring to take 
it up, that the Springfield bank was in- 
duced to permit the postponement of 
the protest thereof by the plaintiff bank 
until the next day. 

There was no error in the giving or 
refusing of instructions of which the 
plaintiff can complain. The judgment 
is therefore affirmed. 





Bankers and business men of St. Joseph, Mo. gave an old fashioned geMogether 
and song carnival for their country neighbors recently. The affair was 
held in a rural school house and farmers came to it from miles 
around. This is a splendid means of erasing the line 
between town and country and an excellent 
idea for the bank that serves a 
rural community 
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Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



I T strikes me that too many banks 
are run on the idea that people have 
got to come to them whether they 
want to or not. Why not make them 
want to come and eliminate the “or 
not” part of it? 

o 

It’s an ill wind that blows good to 
no one! The Ponzi episode in New 
England has hammered home to a good 
many that a savings account at four 
per cent, is far better than the glow- 
ing promises of a so-called financial 
“wizard.” 

— o 

I like these “Monthly Letters” is- 
sued by many of the banks. They give 
an analysis of business conditions that 
the average man doesn’t get even from 
his newspaper. I particularly like the 
“Letters” issued by banks that make a 
specialty of serving some certain indus- 
try. I always read them whether I 
have any interest in that industry or 
not, for in our modern system of doing 
business the good and bad times of one 
industry are pretty closely woven into 
the whole great business fabric. 

o 

An officer of one of the big banks I 
visit occasionally has the reputation of 
being “easy to see/* It’s true. As far 
as his time will possibly permit, he gives 
of that time to anyone and everyone 
who asks to see him. I asked him how 
he could afford to do it. His reply 



was: “I couldn’t afford not to. You 

fellows from outside give me a new 
angle and a new viewpoint on my own 
business.” 

o 

It is quite customary now for banks 
to have glass tops on the desks and 
counters used by customers. One bank 
I know of makes a novel use of these 
glass tops by putting under the clear 
glass, right where it will hit the eye, a 
neatly printed statement about some de- 
partment of the bank. For instance, 
one notice that stared up from the glass 
desk top said, “During the past month 
our Savings Deposits have increased 

from $ to 

The latest dividend was at the rate of 
per cent. Deposits go on in- 
terest (date). 

o 

I saw a man rush into a bank in 
great excitement. He had found a mis- 
take in his monthly statement and he 
was hot about it and ready to bawl 
someone out. He headed for the treas- 
urer, and it was a joy to see that treas- 
urer handle him. When he paused for 
breath the treasurer cut in quietly with 
“Let’s look it right up. If we’re wrong 
you can bet we will be mighty glad to 
be set right, and if you’re wrong we can 
help you to straighten out your records 
so the mistake won’t be carried any 
further.” The man cooled right down. 
No haughty “we-never-can-be-mistaken” 
attitude here, such as I have seen in 
other days and other banks ! 






Die Accident that Founded a Giant Industry. 

I N a little Massachusetts town, with skeptical neigh- 
bors as an audience, Charles Goodyear vigorously ex- 
pounded the possibilities of water-proofing with rubber — 
if the gum could be made resistant to heat and cold. In 
an emphatic gesture, his hand struck the hot stove. He 
dropped the lump of sulphur-mixed rubber gum clenched 
in his fist ; it charred slightly but did not melt. He had 
accidentally discovered vulcanizing , the long sought 
process. 




WRITE FOR 
COPIES OF OUR 
BOOKLETS: 

Foreign ■ Exchange 
The Webb Law 
The Edge Law 
Acceptances 
Scandinavia 



Since that fortunate day eighty-two years ago, New 
England has never lost her advantage as a leader in 
developing the wider use of rubber. Great factories in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut turn out two-fifths of the 
nation’s rubber footwear. Many of the best known tire 
factories are located here, and they ship to every corner 
of civilization. 

The National Shawmut Bank is three years older 
than the vulcanized rubber industry, and has grown up 
with it — served its interests consistently and intelligently. 
From distant plantation to factory, and into all the 
markets of the world, Shawmut financing figures largely. 

Inbound and outbound commerce pertaining to the 
rubber industry of the country can be handled with 
greatest economy by the bank that stands closest to the 
manufacturer, and that bank is Shawmut. 



the national shawmut bank of boston 

Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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Wiy Should a Bank Advertise Its Service — 
and How? 

By FRANK L. HILTON 

Vice-President Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 



Then ever two or more bank 
finals gather together, per- 
aps the commonest subject of 
mversation is: “How can we 
et closer to our customers?” 
I make bold to say the mer- 
tiant, the manufacturer, the 
necutive of an industrial con- 
rrn. will feel intimate with his 
ank only as the bank expresses 
j feeling of intimacy for him. 
Not forgetting either the 
nail business man of today 
ho is destined to become the 
ig man of a few years hence! 
In short, it is “up to” the 
inker. 

Few of us bank officials, to 
hom the atmosphere of a bank 
t the home of our business 
ours, quite realize the con- 
traint of even the substantial 
usiness man in approaching 
is bank. 

So far as we ourselves are 
mcerned, the day of the im- 
ersonal in banking is happily 
ast 

The day of the secluded office, 
he day of mystery and aloof- 
ess, is gone never to return. 
The hank official has moved 
is desk out in the open. He 
' today typically more acces- 
ible than the executive of the 
ndustrial and mercantile con- 
tra. 

So far as he can achieve it 
hrough his own personality, he 
s establishing the man to man 
ntimacy with the customers 
nth whom he comes in contact. 

The trouble is that he can 
lever cover enough ground 
hrough his personal contacts. 



There isn’t the time. Hun- 
dreds of customers seldom enter 
further than the tellers’ win- 
dows. 

Here we have hundreds of 
men, the potential big customer 



of the future, to whom the bank 
is the most casual of their busi- 
ness connections. 

Any banking institution of 
sound resources, would serve 
their turn — the deposit and 
checking of funds. 

They come in through chance 
or circumstance. They stick by 
habit. They are just as likely to 
drift out again, through any one 
of a dozen impulses. 



The great need of a bank 
today is to establish its person- 
ality as an institution. 

That seems to me to be the 
real function of bank advertis- 
ing. 

Make a customer a partisan 
of the bank, and he’ll stick. 

Give a man a feeling that a 
hank is a personality — show the 
soul of the corporation — and 
he’ll give his adherence. 



Now, how is this to be done? 

First, it will never be done 
effectively by advertising in de- 
tail about the services of the 
bank. 

Advertising is news. Bank 
advertising must be the person- 
al news of the bank — the news 
about the bank as a personality . 

There is little personal or in* 
dividual about the services of a 

(Continued on page 685) 




FRANK L. HILTON 

Vice-President Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
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Banking Publicity 

Monthly Publicity Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

253 Broadway, New York 
APRIL 1921 



XTOW is the time for ad- 
^ ^ vertising courage on 
the part of advertising 
bankers. There is a dispo- 
sition on the part of some 
bankers to retrench on ad- 
vertising expenditures be- 
cause of general conditions. 
This is especially true in the 
cotton belt of the South, 
where conditions are admit- 
tedly unfavorable at the 
present time. But with the 
proper amount of faith in 
the future it would seem 
that banks ought to continue 
advertising thrift and the 
wise use of resources. Build 
for the future should be the 
watchword. 

While it is not possible to 
advertise service and ac- 
commodation to such an ex- 
tent as formerly many banks 
are using their space to get 
good will and prestige by 
historical advertising or 
publicity concerning the re- 
sources of their communi- 
ties. A California bank is 
running a series on “The 
Wealth of the West,” and 
a Southern bank one on 
“The Resources of the 
South.” 

It is really a fetish to ex- 
pect direct, traceable results 
at all times from newspaper 
advertising. But if your 
business is growing while 



you are advertising it is only 
reasonable to attribute a 
fair share of the growth to 
the newspaper advertising. 
If your growth is not all 
that you had hoped or ex- 
pected, it is reasonable to 
believe that you would have 
been worse off had you not 
advertised. 

Trust business is something 
that takes time to develop. 
Banks which have recently 
installed trust departments 
are finding this out. This is 
particularly true of execu- 
torships, “the buzzard busi- 
ness,” as one banker calls 
the advertising of testament- 
ary affairs. After a person 
has named your institution 
as executor, you have to 
wait for him to die before 
you can make any money 
from his estate. However, 
there are voluntary trusts, 
agencies, the safe keeping 
of securities, etc., to adver- 
tise with the hope of quicker 
returns. 

An increasing number of 
banks are using the bill- 
boards. A trip through dif- 
ferent parts of the country 
will convince anyone of this 
fact. And the testimony of 
banks which are using this 
form of publicity is that it 
pays, especially in conjunc- 
tion with other advertising. 
Of course the message must 
be very strong, very attrac- 
tive and very brief. 

A GOOD 8L0GAN is good, but 
its value depends upon how 
much it is advertised. Keep 



it everlastingly before the 
public eye and in the public 
mind. Every ad of the 
Bankers Trust Company of 
New York has a picture of 
its tower-like building and 
always there is the slogan, 
“A Tower of Strength,” so 
that nowadays you hear 
people on the ferry boats 
looking at New York's sky- 
line and saying “There's the 
Tower of Strength.” Thus 
the Bankers Trust is getting 
that valuable secondary ad- 
vertising of the word of 
mouth references of the man 
in the street. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York, than whom there is 
no greater exponent of effi- 
cient bank publicity, says: 
There are financial institu- 
tions in the country today that 
spend close to half a miHka 
dollars a year in publicity of 
various sorts — all a develop- 
ment of the last five years— 
and it is significant that the 
institutions that have had that 
courage and vision are the in- 
stitutions which are today lead- 
ing the financial world both fa 
service, profits, and in growth. 

« 

Progress 

From house to house we move: 
but that signifies little, if 
do not over-burden ourselves 
with rubbish. From youth to 
age we move; but that is not 
fatal if we do not over-load 
ourselves with prejudices. Fio® 
opinion to opinion we move; hut 
that is natural if we are no* 
forced to do it in haste. 1* 
man who thinks when old pw* 
cisely the same on all points 
as he thought when young h 
not a conservative. He is » 
obstacle . — Henry Van Dyke. 
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rhy Should a Bank Adver- 
se Its Service — and How? 

(Continued from page 583) 

ink— little, that is, that is or 
in be peculiar to that individ- 
il bank. 

If a personal word may be 
ermitted, I can say that this 
the reason for the tone adop- 
;d in the advertising of the 
ank of the Manhattan Com. 
any. 

Deposits, credits, discounts, 
oreign exchange, the routine of 
nance — any bank can perform 
hese services. 

With its resources and its ex- 
►erience, the Bank of the Man. 
lattan Company may be in po- 
rtion to perform such services 
>etter than the average — but 
:hat is hardly the advertisable 
)oint. 

The spirit of the Manhattan 
advertising is found in the per- 
tonality of the Bank. 



Here again, the Manhattan 
Bank is singularly fortunate in 
the circumstances — with its 122 
years of unbroken history and 
progress, its association with the 
whole forward movement in 
American commerce, industry 
and finance. 

Be the circumstances what 
they may, however, the problem 



before any bank today is to 
express and develop its spirit, 
its personality, in its advertis- 
ing. 

$ 

How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 

A NUMBER OF BANKS that do 

not find it feasible to publish 
a monthly employee’s house or- 
gan are getting out a magazine 
of this character once a quar- 
ter. Fidelh, issued by the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, is published four times a 
year and is an excellent exam- 
ple of the type of purely in- 
ternal house organ. It is issued 
entirely in the interest of the 
Fidelity Trust Club, an em- 
ployee organization. Each is- 
sue contains educational articles 
on banking subjects written by 
members of the bank’s staff and 
also personal items about dif- 
ferent officers and employees 
and various items about the 
affairs of the bank. It also con- 
tains cartoons and intimate 
snapshots. A magazine of this 
character is of great value in 
creating good will and solidarity 
within the bank. 

Banks in industrial communi- 
ties that are feeling the busi- 
ness slump have an opportu- 
nity to advertise thrift at a 
time when the value of this vir- 
tue is being brought home to 
many people. When wages are 



Exhibits for the F. A. A. Convention 

Members of the Financial Advertisers Association 
are urged to write the Secretary, H. M. Morgan of 
the St. Louis Trust Company at once, telling him 
of their intention to enter an exhibit at the Atlanta 
Convention — June 12-16. 

Cost of space is $10 per panel (actual clear space 
for exhibits 36 inches wide by 60 inches deep). 
Maximum number of panels allowed any one ex- 
hibitor is five. 
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being cut, plants closing down 
and employment is precarious, 
people are more apt to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a nest 
egg than when everything is 
booming. Now is the time to 
get people to sign the savings 
pledge, in the “cold gray dawn 
of the morning after.” 

“Easy to get to, easy to deal 
with,” is a slogan used by the 
Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

There is one branch of fiduc- 
iary business which seems to 
have a particularly strong ad- 
vertising appeal. That is the 
Voluntary Trust. There is 
something less lugubrious in the 



idea of a man’s voluntarily re- 
lieving himself of business cares 
by the creation of a trust than 
in the thought of providing for 
the administration of his estate 
after his death. To a man of 
wealth who wishes to retire the 
voluntary trust offers the pos- 
sibility of avoiding all business 
cares and the assurance of a 
steady income for the balance 
of his life. Nobody really en- 
joys being reminded that he 
must some day die, but, on the 
other hand, the contemplation 
of a future without financial 
cares is agreeable to anyone. 
It would seem that trust com- 
panies would do well to stress 
this particular feature of their 



business to awaken first inter- 
est After interest is once 
aroused other services rendered 
by trust companies can be 
stressed with more efficacy. 

The First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee is advertis- 
ing a “follow-up” plan for sav- 
ings accounts. A recent adver- 
tisement reads: “We have 

worked out a plan which 
should help you. This plan not 
only serves to remind you when 
you should make deposits, but 
it furnishes you a convenient 
method for making them. It 
saves trips to the bank.” 

A number of banks are adver- 
tising “advice.” Advice on 
business and investment mat- 
ters is one of the chief func- 
tions of a bank’s service and 
yet the average man often hesi- 
tates to go to the banker for 
advice for fear of getting the 
cold shoulder, especially if he 
is not at that time a customer. 
It is possible to break down 
this prejudice by the right kind 
of advertising. By offering ad- 
vice with no strings attached 
many possible customers can be 
attracted. If, once inside the 
bank, they receive courteous at- 
tention, the chances for future 



A community boosting ad with force- 
ful illustrations to create the proper 
atmosphere. 
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Hold Fast! 

Look at your bank book twice 
before you give heed to the 
glittering promises of glib stock 
salesmen. 

There is a beauty and an 
honesty about a bank book — no 
matter how plain its binding 
may be — that outweighs bushels 
of fancy engraved certificates 
with gilt seals. 

Hold fast to your bank book! 

l)AH°flTiRV$T (? 

25 State Street East Avenue at Main Street 
Charlotte Branch, 4424 Lake Avenue 
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Sound advice by a Rochester bank to combat the activities of the 
financial swindler. 
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business are exceedingly good. 
But of course everything de- 
pends upon the proper co-op- 
eration of the bank’s staff. If 
a bank advertises to give advice 
and then drives away the pos- 
sible customer by discourtesy 
on the part of spme employee 
the effect is worse than useless. 

The Union & Planters Bank 
and Trust Co., Memphis, Ga., 
sends savings letters with good 
results to members of the local 
Y. M. C. A., most of whom, of 
course, are young men employed 
m business houses. 

On its forty-fifth anniver- 
sary The American Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company, 
of Little Rock, Ark., leased a 
theatre and entertained the 
members of the Arkansas 
Bankers Association, holding its 
convention in Little Rock at 
the time. 

Recognizing life insurance 
as one of the best aids to thrift, 
the Marshall and Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
running a series of advertise 
rnents urging people to save in 
a savings account in order to 
have the money ready to meet 
life insurance premiums. 

House-to-house distribution of 
advertising matter has been 
tried successfully by the Noel 
State Bank of Chicago. The 
matter put out is tied up with 
other advertising done by the 
bank. 

The Buffalo Trust Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has had consider- 
able luck with personal solici- 
tation of savings accounts. Its 
first campaign added 19,500 
names to its books. 

The Willlamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, advertises for 
banking by mail accounts in 
various marine publications and 
also in a magazine read by 
American Legion men. It has 
depositors in all parts of the 
world. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




G. PRATHER KNAPP 

Publicity Manager Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
St Louir, Mo. 



M R. KNAPP was one of the original organizers of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association in Chicago* 
Illinois, in 1915. He has served as a member of the 
publicity committee, trust company division, of the 
American Bankers Association, for the past two years* 
during the inception and initiation of the National Co- 
operative Campaign for trust services. He has been a 
member of the publicity committee, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, for several years past. 

Mr. Knapp was born in St Louis, Mo., and was edu- 
cated at St. Louis University. He has been employed 
in the legal department of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
and the publicity department St. Louis World’s Fair. 
He was formerly vice-president of the Harvey Blodgett 
Advertising Company and is at present publicity man- 
ager of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company at St 
Louis. Mr. Knapp is scheduled to speak at the meet- 
ing of the Financial Advertisers’ Association at Atlanta, 
June, 1921, on “The Daily Newspaper — Its Use by a 
Bank.” 
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Is Your Advertising Manager Your Advertis- 
ing Manager — Or Your Victim ? 

By M. E. CHASE 



What do I mean? Well, for 
instance, here is a little inci- 
dent I got from Jones, a news- 
paper man, and a very capable 
ex-advertising man. 

The First National Bank was 
running a full-page spread. 
Clark, the ‘advertising manager,’ 
came in with the proof. 

“Mr. Blue Pencil, our presi- 
dent, says this set-up is rotten. 
He doesn’t want the copy split 
up in two columns; says it 
should read straight across.” 

Jones asked Clark if he didn’t 
know that wasn’t the thing to 
do. 

“I know, sure, but that’s 
what Mr. Blue Pencil wants,” 
Clark answered. 

So Jones took the proof and 
Clark back to Mr. Blue Pencil. 
On the way over, Clark assured 
him he was wasting his efforts, 
as no one ever yet told Mr. 
Blue Pencil what was right and 
got by with it. 

Jones began, “Mr. Blue Pen- 
cil, I took considerable pains to 
lay out this advertisement my- 
self this morning instead of 
trusting it to the men in the 
composing room, and I think I 
can explain to you why this ! s 
better than your suggestion.” 

“Clark,” said Blue Pencil 
sternly, “I thought we settled 
that a few minutes ago.” 

But Jones went on, “If you 
set this clear across the page, 
the reader will have to hunt 
for the next line each time — 
which he won’t do — and which 
means it won’t be read. A 
large display of this kind should 
be set up in two or even three 
columns for the same reason 
that news matter is set in col- 
umns.” 

Jones ventured to suggest 
that if he’d look into the rea- 
sons — but Jones got no further. 
Mr. Blue Pencil told Jones that 
he had more now than he could 



properly look after. He said 
he hadn’t time to bother with it 
longer and to follow his instruc- 
tions. 

“You see,” Jones told me, “I 
had an advantage over that man 
Clark in that Mr. Blue Pencil 
hadn’t it in his power to Are 
me, so I held my ground and 
the advertisement was run as 
submitted to get rid of me, I 
guess.” 

Now, you wouldn’t expect a 
banker to understand the fine 



points of advertising and dis- 
play. But why in the world 
doesn’t he make sure he is get- 
ting an advertising manager 
who knows his business and 
then let him earn his salary un- 
hampered, instead of killing all 
the initiative in his man? 

“I should worry, he’s paying 
me and if that’s what he wants, 
why ! ! ,” is the way Clark 
feels. But every ‘Clark’ is a 
drone and a disgrace to the 
profession. It is because there 
are so many such Blue Pencils 
and Clarks that bank advertis- 
ing is generally so much poorer 
than other advertising. 

But not every advertising 
manager will permit himself to 
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The Fog Is Clearing Away 

Whit has one* been bccompluhed soon becomes the normal 
volume of business and we then past on to larger achie/ement*. 

Few realise the Urge volume of business transaction in the City 
of Philadelphia No reliable figures have heretofore barn pub- 
lished and it will surprise many to read the following: 

In 1010, Philadelphia produced m 

Textile* $292,107,000 

Leather * Rubber Goods 130.585.000 

Paper St Printing Industries 146,510,000 

w Chemical 5 Allied Preview . 210.240,000 

Clothing Manufacture . 189.629,00 

Food & Kindred Lines ... . 283,531,00 

Metals St Meta! Products 366.780,000 

Tobacco & Its Products 27,648,000 

The grand total of these and other lines produced was 

52,826,834.000. 

This does not include goodi produced outside the city in the 
Great Metropolitan Philadelphia section. 

The fogs alt around are beginning to lift, and the business man 
will soon see his course clearly 

The Corn Exchange is here to co-operate with you in making 
Philadelphia even surpass its wonderful record. 




CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

Pkilwklphia Chestnut at Second 



For typographical balance and eye-pleasing symmetry this ad would 
be hard to beat. 



become a ‘victim.’ A young 
chap in another bank got into 
the advertising quite by chance 
—and found he liked it. So he 
delved into the fundamentals. 
He also went out of his way to 
mix with advertising men in 
other lines to get their slant on 
the game. And the more he 
learned, the more he was con- 
vinced that his bank was on the 
wrong track for getting the 
best results, especially on their 
savings advertising. 

So one afternoon about 3:30 
be went to Mr. Blue Pencil 
with some quite different copy 
for the next savings folder. It 
was written in good English, 
hut it was less formal than they 
had been using — it said less in 
praise of the bank and more 
to inspire a desire for getting 
ahead. 

“No,” said Mr. Blue Pencil, 
“that's not dignified enough for 
a hank of our standing.” And 
there was no convincing him 
differently. 

A few days later Mr. Blue 
Pencil called Brown into his 
office. “Browrn, I’m going to 
give you a better job. You’re 
too good a man to waste your 
time on the advertising. I 
guess Miss Olson (his stenog- 
rapher) and I can manage that. 
Beginning Monday, we will 
open up another teller’s window 
and will put you behind it.” 

“I certainly thank you for 
the promotion, but I’ll have 
time for the advertising too,” 
Brown told him. 

He did — working nights. And 
Mr. Blue Pencil continued to 
turn a cold shoulder to every 
new idea he presented. 

Finally, Brown left and went 
into a bank advertising com- 
pany. 

Not long ago Mr. Blue Pencil 
complained to me that he hadn’t 
Had a new idea in advertising 
presented to him since Brown 
left. He also said he hoped 
that Brown would decide to 
come back. 

But Brown won’t. He can’t 



afford to, for he is making twice, 
w’hat he w'as in the bank. 

Certainly there are to be 
found advertising managers 
who really are what the little 
label on their desks indicate — 
but they are very few\ In a 
city of 40 banks, I am told, 
there is just one bank advertis- 
ing manager w*ho really man- 
ages the advertising. His wmrk 
shows it. He turns out honest- 



to-goodness advertising. It’s 
live stuff! It’s human! It gets 
home! It makes you warm up 
to that bank. And their state- 
ments indicate it is bringing 
home the bacon. 

Behind every campaign 
launched there is a w T ell thought 
out idea — a purpose. There is 
distinction. One savings cam- 
paign w'as so distinctive as to 
startle even me. A lot of bank- 
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ers shook their heads. I was 
curious to know what the pub- 
lic thought of it, so I asked 
perhaps a dozen different peo- 
ple. Invariably the answer 
was, “Great stuff.” That set- 
tled me. It was getting home 
with the people it was directed 
to. 

On the whole, their advertis- 
ing is dignified but not to the 
exclusion of being human; they 
use large space and good art 
work, but not extravagantly. 
The quality of their advertising 
competes ably with national 
advertisers appearing alongside 
of it. 

Bankers and advertising men 
all over the country have their 
eyes on this bank’s advertising. 
With many bankers, it reg- 
isters, “almost thou persuadest 
me.” With advertising men, it’s 
“why don't more banks break 
loose and put out advertising 
with a ‘come hither* in it?” 

You can’t expect to work a 
“presto change” on any spare 
clerk and get such an advertis- 
ing manager. And a good bank 
executive seldom is competent 
to manage his advertising, for 
the reason that the qualifica- 
tions for the two jobs are ex- 
actly opposite. Usually, the 
man poorest suited to the exact- 
ing routine of banking will 
make the best advertising man- 
ager. 

Just what are the qualifica- 
tions? There are so many. A 
hank advertising manager must 
know the banking business, of 
course. But a bigger qualifica- 
tion is knowing human nature 
— how to approach (in print) 
the big business man, the young 
man, the farmer, the woman, 
the child, and sell each on his 
bank. Then, he must under- 
stand the mechanical end of the 
advertising game, else he will 
ivaste large sums of money — 
how to keep a check on results, 
that works but doesn’t over- 
work; how to buy printing, art 
work and engraving; how to 
time his campaigns. He must 
have judgment in choosing me- 
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UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF PATERSON. NEW JERSEY 



An effective grouping of text and 
illustration. 

diums so as to adequately reach 
the best prospects. He must 
be able to keep the force be- 
hind him with service to cus- 
tomers; to keep his assistant 
on the routine work, interested 
and efficient. He must have 
new ideas continually, and keep 
his copy buoyant. 

What officer has time for all 
this ‘on the side?’ No, it's a 
real man’s job all in itself — a 
very important one. In banks, 
the same as among business 
houses, this position is deserv. 
ing of a well trained, well paid 
specialist. 

But in hiring a man, first 
satisfy yourself that that is 
what you are getting. Then 
make him an honest-to-good- 
ness advertising manager — not 
your victim. Give him an offi- 
cial title and invite him to sit 
in at your directors’ meetings, 
(yes, this is being done), so that 
he can keep his finger on the 
pulse of your institution. 

“Oh, but I can pass on to 
him anything that would have 
a bearing on advertising.” Are 
you thinking just that? 

You are wrong, excuse me, 



for your advertising manager 
will get ideas out of your dim. 
tors’ meetings that you’d never 
see. You aren’t trained to look 
for them, or recognise many 
good ones when they come 
along. And, too, if you en- 
deavor to pass them on to him, 
he gets your impression, t 
second hand impression. 

“Do you recommend that ve 
turn a man loose — that we of- 
ficers have absolutely nothing 
to say about how our institu- 
tion shall be advertised,” would 
you like to ask? 

No — of course there should 
be an understanding as to tie 
bank’s advertising policy, 
amount of advertising appro* 
priation — also frequent con- 
sultations, the same as with the 
head of any other department 

As to how the advertising ap- 
propriation shall be spent 
what mediums used, the phras- 
ing of copy, etc., etc.— that 
should be your advertising man- 
ager’s job. He should under- 
stand this far better fk«n you, 
Mr. Bank President. 

And in closing, let me say 
that, if you hope to get the best 
your advertising manager is 
capable of producing, don’t be 
afraid to pat him on the back 
occasionally. That’s a great 
little aid to inspiration. And 
who needs it more than the man 
who is doing creative work? 




A follow-up savings system. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



▲dams, P. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank. Joliet. 111. 
▲lien. W. S.. pnb. mgr.. Southwark Nat’l Bank. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Anderson, K 1'., adr. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ansley. D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 



Bader, A. P., a«et. cash.. Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., prea.. lat Nat’l Bank of CUrkarilla, 
Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano del Peru, Lima, Peru, 
B. A. 

Banker* Magazine, The. New Tork. 

Bander, B. Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Baogher, E. M., prea.. Home Bldg. Aaa’n Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W. f director aenr., Svgi, Bank of Utica. 
N. Y. 

Bennett. H. D.. aaat. caah.. Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lanaing, lllch. 

Berger, H. C., cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wauaan, 
WH. 

Bernhardt. J.. vice-prea., Cotton Belt Svga. A Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff Ark. 

Blae^L. A., prea., Citizens Bank A Tr. Co., Tampa, 

Blethen. J. 0., cash.. Security Tr. A Svga. Bank, 
Toma. Arts. 

Branham. D. R. ( director pub., Heilman Com’l Tr. 

A Brga. Bank, Lot Angela*. Cal. 

Brown, O. W. 0., aaat. aecy.. Tidewater Bank A Tr. 
Oo., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., ant. caah., Cltisena Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh. N. 0. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. aerr. dept., Fletcher Svga. 

A Tr. Co., Indianapolia. Ind. 

Burton. B. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat'l Bank, 
Cheater, Pa. 

Bntsloff. H. M.. ant caah., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Boibee, M. A., adr. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce A Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 



Oaplan, H. B.. aecy. to prea., Canal-Com’l Tr. A 
Brga. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress, P. B., adr. mgr., Atlantic Nat'l Bank, 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pnb. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Oa. 

Ormry, R. F., ant. cash., Intamatl Bkg. Oorp.. II. T. 
Cnlbreth. E. B., Ooml Nat'l Bank, Raleigh, N. 0. 



Dayton, T. 8., pnb. mgr.. Guaranty Tr. Co., N. T. 
De Bebian, A., adr. mgr.. Equitable Tr. Go., N. T. 
Delly, H. E., Tradesmen's Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 
Delaon, L. E., pnb. mgr.. Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, Iu. 

Da Wilde, J., pnb. mgr., American Natl Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

DUtrlboret, W., adr. dir., lat Wisconsin Nat’l Bk.. 
Milwaukee, Win. 

Dynrt, W. R., cash., lat Nat'l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 



■benpacber, J. C., 
Sbelbyrllle, IU. 



ant. cash., lat Nat'l Bank, 

MtoSTi'A^aw. North Bide Svga. Bank, N. T. 
■Usworth, F. W„ vice-prea., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

■tter, R. W., March, A Planters Bk., Pina Bluff. 
Ark. 

F 

frost L. A., trees., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 

Maas. 

G 

Oaner. P„ pnb. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Oo^ 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 

Gehle. F. W., mgr, adv. dept.. Mechanics A Metals 
Nat'l Bank, Now York. 



Gillmore, M. 8., Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem. 
N. 0. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dept. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H 

HaU, J. C., Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

HaU, W. R. D., com’l aenr. dept., Phila. Nat’l Bk., 
Phila., Pa. 

Hamah er, G. F.. pres., lat Nat’l Bank, Los Gatos. 
Cal. 

Handerson o. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohtei. 
Hasyu, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville, 

Higgins,’ A. H., adv. aerv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. a 
Higley, J. N.. adv. dept., lat Nat'l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. 0., Banco Hlapano 8niso, Para Einniaaaa 
Elec tricot, Plaxa Canale jas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hoaglund, J. G„ pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank. Chi- 
cago, IU. 

Hodgina, J. H., statistical dept.. Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hokanaon. N. M., adv. mgr.. Stats Bank of Chicago, 

Holdom, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga 8vgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor. Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hotse, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat'l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., aaat. cash., lat Nat'l Bank, Corona. 
Cal. 

Hunter, H. G„ vice-prea., trees., Kansa s City 
Terminal Tr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. uigr.. Seaboard Nat'l Bank, 
N, Y. C. 

1 

Imhoff, C. H., vice-prea.. Union Nat’l Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 

J 

Jessup, T., asst, cash., Woodiawn Tr. A 8vgs. Bk.. 
Chicago, IU. 

Johnson, E. W„ Warren Nat'l Bank, Warren. Pa. 
Johnson, S. W., mgr. new but. dept.. Seaboard 
Nat'l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept, Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones. M. H„ asst, cash., 1st A Cltisena Nat'l Bk.. 
Elisabeth City, N. O. 

K 

K '*B^k M W?rfdi.r f l^’ Pt - M " Cl “ nt, * Ttnam 

KeUer, cf. B„ Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, B. H„ pub. mgr.. Old Colony Tr. Co.. 
Boston, Maas. 

Kommers, W. J., prea.. Union Tr. Co.. Spokane. 
Wash. 

L 

Langstroth, B., Liberty Natl Bank. N. Y, O. 
Lanier, B. W., aaat. trees.. United 8tates Tr. Co.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch, W. B mgr. for. dept.. Merchants Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. 

Leraner, V. A., comp., Willlamshnrgh Svga. Bank. 

Bway. A Drlggs Ave.. Brooklyn. 

Lord, A.. American For. Bkg. Oorp.. 68 Bway.. N. Y. 
Lyons. W. 8. Union Trust Oo. of D. G.. 16th A H 
St*.. Washington, D. 0, 



McCorkle, J. 0., pub. mgr.. City Nat’l Bank. Bvans- 
ville. Ind. 

McDowell. J. H., lat Tr. A Svga. Bank. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

McElvare, R. R., mgr. aerv. dept, Nat'l Bank of 
Commerce, N. Y. O. 

Matthews. H. B.. adv. mgr., 8. W. Strauss A Co.. 
160 Bway., N. Y. O. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Interaat'l Tr. Oo.. Bos- 
ton, Maas. 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Meyer. A. J., pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations. Beattie 
Nat'l Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

Monlteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lou* 
vain, Bruxelles,* Belgium. 

Morgan. L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Morrisb, W. F., vlce-pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Muller. J., 49 8onneggstras8c, Zurich Vi, Switser- 
land. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banquet Suisset, 
Zurich, Switserland. 

N 

Norberg, P. O., Aktlebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm. Sweden. 



Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat'l Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C.. secy.-treas., Indiana 8vgs. £ Loss 
Ass'n, South Bend, Ind. 

Strelcher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., Com'l Svgs. 

Bank A Tr. Co.. Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr.. Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y. 

T 

Talt, A. G., pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Ousia. 
Montreal. 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. A 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan A 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept.. Merck. 
Mechanics 1st Nat’l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 



O 

Overton, J. A., cash., Nat'l Bank of Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

P 

Painter, W. H., asst, to pres., Security Nat’l Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Powell, V, M.. cash.. Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty A Co., 00 Wall St., 
N. Y. 0. 

B 



Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N, Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank A Tr. 

A Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan A Tr. Co., N.Y.C. 
Ruff, W. J., cash., Luserns Co. Nat'l Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, 0., mgr. new bus. dept., American Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Ya. 



V 



Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co.. N. Y. C. 



Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank. Siosx 
Falls. S. D. 

Wadden, r. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers A Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asat. cash., Denver Nat'l Bank. Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H.. treas., Albany City Svgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash.. Third Nat'l Bask. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L.. vice-pres., Woodslde Nat'l Bank. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Winshlp, A. L.. vlce-pres.. Nat'l Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., pub. mgr.. Mechanics Nat'l Bank. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Wool ford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. k 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 



S 



Z 



Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank. Brenlyim, Tex. 
Sc la ter, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
N. Y. C. 



Scott, W., vlce-pres., Ylrglnia Tr. Co., 
Va. 



Richmond. 



Sellew, W. W., Albert Frank A Co., 14 Stone St., 
N. Y. C. 

Shoven. A. M., cash., City Tt*. A Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. Y. C. 

Smith, A. C., pres.. City Nat'l Bank, Clinton, la. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept.. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint. Mich. 

Staker, F. M.. mgr. pub. dept.. Commerce Banks. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather. C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Co**n. 

8tein, R., asst, cash., American Union Bk.. N. Y. 



Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hljos, 
Apartado No. 0, Monterrey, N. L.. Mex. 
Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. Co.. 
Chambers burg. Pa. 

Zimmerman. P. E., cash.. Oak Park Tr. A 8vgt. 
Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAMES 

Clubaugh. S. F., cash.. City Nat'l Bank, Tuscaloosa. 
Ala. 

Morrow, I*. E., c/o Hackney A Moale Co., Asheville. 
N. C. 

Newton. E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield Svfs. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 




Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Sell Your Own Foreign Drafts 

New-coming immigrants continue to expand the outward 
tide of American dollars. Changed into francs, lire, pesetas, 
kroner and drachmas, much of their savings goes to Europe 
for the support of relatives, for deposit and for investment. 

To satisfy these demands and to meet the needs of ex- 
porters and importers, bankers in every locality are developing 
their facilities for selling checks and letters of credit, for 
handling mail and cable remittances, over-seas credits and 
collections and all the other activities of an effective foreign 
banking department. 

In organizing and supplying these services, Irving corres- 
pondents find the Irving Drawing Equipment of immediate 
use. It enables them to issue drafts and to effect postal 
remittances on their own forms, payable by any one of the 
Irving’s correspondents in five thousand towns and cities 
over-seas. It includes foreign language signs, a daily rate 
sheet and reports on changing conditions abroad. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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with our letter of credit 



I N addition to what The Equitable’s Letter of 
Credit will mean to your customers in safety, 
convenience and economy when they go "abroad, it 
will entitle them to the following unusual service: 
Help in arranging itineraries, securing passport 
vises, purchasing steamship and railroad tickets, 
securing hotel accommodations, arranging motor, 
airplane and sightseeing trips and giving them 
reliable shopping information. 

We have established in our Paris Office a 
Foreign Travel Service Bureau, in charge of an 
experienced travel man. He and his staff will 
make your customers’ European travel easier and 
more enjoyable. 

We are now furnishing banks our Letter of 
Credit, bearing their own imprint . With the 

Letter of Credit we supply a Letter of Indication, 
T raveler’s Code and T raveler’s Primer, the latter 
also bearing the imprint of the local bank. 

For further information address our Foreign 
Travel Department, 37 Wall Street, New York. 

th? equitable 

TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 

UPTOWN OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 

Madison A vs. at 45 tk St. 222 Broadway 

London —3 Ring William St., B. C. 4 Paris— 23 Rna de la Pais 

Total Resources $300,000,000 

Cefyrlght^ IQ2T % The Equitable Trust Cemfany of Sew Yerk 




Our Foreign Travel Service 
will tave bust nett men 
wutch time and trouble. Our 
Paris Office will gladly 
supply them with trade , 
credit and other information. 
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BROWN BROTHERS <S>> CO. 

Established 1818 

4th 6 c Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 

Philadelphia 59 Wall St., NEW YORK Boston 



CREDIT INFORMATION 

In the many years of our business experience we have 
compiled valuable credit information concerning in - 
dividuals, firms, and corporations in all parts of the 
world. We are in a position to obtain facts of cur- 
rent credit and commercial conditions in this and 
other countries and to advise as to foreign business 
usuage. This service is at the disposal of our clients. 

qA Century of Service 



BROWN, SHIPLEY 6? COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

LONDON, E. C. ’ 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



American Express Company Expanding Abroad 



DECIDED change for the better 
in the underlying conditions gov- 
erning business throughout the world 
is reported by the American Express 
Company, following a careful survey 
in all parts of the world. So optimistic 
are the officials of this company that 
during the last year twelve new offices 
were opened in ten different countries. 

According to H. K. Brooks, vice- 
president, it is the intention of this 
company to open other offices in im- 
portant financial centers throughout the 
world as rapidly as conditions warrant 
such expansion. 

“In celebrating this year the eight- 
ieth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Express Company, and the 
thirtieth anniversary of its activities in 
the international field, particularly as 
relates to banking, shipping and foreign 
trade, we look forward with great con- 
fidence to the development of American 



business in all parts of the world/* said 
Mr. Brooks. 

“The United States is in an enviable 
position, whereby it may develop new 
trade relations with countries which 
heretofore carried on most of their in- 
ternational operations with others. The 
United States, being the largest cred- 
itor nation, has the funds to finance a 
huge export trade, it has the goods to 
supply whatever demand there is and 
it has developed an export organization 
that needs only to be put upon a per- 
manent basis in order to make this coun- 
try the great leader of the world’s com 
merce. 

“In the past year we opened new 
offices in Edinburgh, Scotland, Brussels 
and Ostend, Belgium ; Gothenburg, 
Sweden; Barcelona, Spain; Zurich and 
Lucerne, Switzerland; Nice, France; 
Cairo, Egypt; Valparaiso, Chile; Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, and Kobe, Japan. 

B»7 
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These offices were opened to handle 
the business requirements of our clients 
and in order to develop new business 
for them. This, in itself, is the best 
answer we can give as to our opinion 
on the business outlook. We believe 
that before the end of 1921 the inter- 



national business world will be a long 
way on the road to recovery from the 
effects of the war, and that American 
business will have made new connec- 
tions which will be of inestimable value 
to our foreign prosperity in the coming 
years." 



a 

Bargaining Provisions in Tariff Act Urged 



TPHE tariff committee of the Na- 
A tional Foreign Trade Council has 
presented a brief to the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington urging the inclu- 
sion of bargaining provisions in the next 
tariff act. 

"The tariff policy of the United 
States should be based on the principle 
that only countries granting our prod- 
ucts the same treatment granted similar 
products imported from other countries 
are entitled to equal treatment in our 
markets," states the brief. "Experi- 
ence has shown that such equality of 
treatment can never be secured by the 
United States without provisions in our 
tariff which will discourage discrimina- 
tion by foreign countries against 
American products. Discrimination 
may be prevented either by levying ad- 
ditional penalty duties on goods coming 
from countries which discriminate 
against American exports; or by grant- 
ing concessionary reductions of duty on 
goods coming from countries which do 
not discriminate against us ; or by a 
combination of both policies. 

"All the countries of the world are 
at present inspired by feelings of in- 



tense nationalism. Such sentiments in- 
evitably lead to attempts to foster lo- 
cal products and industry, and to keep 
out the agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods of other countries. 

"It is significant that this raising of 
tariff or preference barriers against 
American products is coming at a time 
when the ability of the United States 
to secure equality of treatment without 
bargaining is lessened by the decreasing 
ability of the United States to export 
essential foodstuffs and raw products, 
and by its increasing need to market 
abroad manufactured products of a 
competitive nature. 

"Many discriminations cannot be 
reached at all unless, in the adminis- 
tration of the bargaining tariff, the pen- 
alty can be fitted to the offense. The 
law should be sufficiently inclusive to 
enable the President to prevent not 
merely open discriminations but also 
discriminations more or less concealed 
in customs regulations, transportation 
rates, sanitary provisions and even in 
classification, where the effect is to 
place a distinctly American product at 
a serious disadvantage in competition 
with substitutes." 



ft 



American Help Needed 

THAT the industrial interdepend- 
A ence of the trading nations of the 
world places an inescapable responsi- 
bility on the United States as the prin- 
cipal creditor nation and has a vital 
bearing on the future progress of our 



to Rehabilitate Europe 

foreign business is emphasized by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in the current issue of "American 
Goods and Foreign Markets," its semi- 
monthly international trade survey. 
"American industry can compete suc- 
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cess fully with that of any other coun- 
try," the bank says, "and if we are to 
develop and maintain adequate markets 
for the vast surpluses of our fields, fac- 
tories and mines we must fearlessly in- 
vite and even foster this competition by 
strengthening foreign productive ma- 
chinery. 

"America's machinery for financing 
foreign trade has been greatly expanded 
during the last three years. Corpora- 
tions for foreign trade now in opera- 
tion have aggregate capital and surplus 
of more than 60 million dollars and or- 
ganizations announced since the first of 
this year, including the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, propose to add 
more than $120,000,000 of capital and 
surplus to this figure. This preparation 
for the future of America's foreign 
trade has been accompanied by a rapid 
growth of the market for acceptances, 
about 5 billion dollars worth of which 
were used during 1920. 

"The United States cannot, of course, 
effect any immediate and direct cure 
for Europe's economic and industrial 
ills. This country is, however, in a 
better position than any other force in 
the world to take stock in Europe's in- 
dustrial future, to assist her in regain- 
ing her former productive efficiency, 
and thereby lay the foundations for fu- 




World-wide distributors ot 
high-grade securities: Bonds, Short 
Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 

Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
ROSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 



ture expansion on a sound basis for our 
business in those most important mar- 
kets." 



a 



Exports Decreased 



A SHRINKAGE of $67,700,000 oc- 
curred in American export trade in 
January in comparison with January, 
1920. Imports for the month fell off 
$265,000,000, as compared with the 
same month last year. Compared with 
December, the January exports de- 
creased $64,500,000 and imports $57,- 
100,000. 

Exports in January totaled $655,- 
000,000 ; imports, $209,000,000, the 
smallest in any month since February, 
1918. The trade balance in favor of 



the United States for January was 
$446,000,000. 

Imports during the seven months' pe- 
riod ended with last January were 
valued at $2,543,000,000 against 
$2,768,000,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod the year before. Exports in tbe 
seven months at $4,638,000,000 com- 
pared with $4,585,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period. 

Imports of gold amounted to $58,- 
000,000 in January and to $342,000,- 
000 in the seven months. Gold exports 
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French American 

banking corporation 

Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000— Fully Paid Up 

TN addition to complete facilities for interna- 
tional banking in all its ramifications — partic- 
ularly with France and the French colonies and 
dependencies — we maintain a Foreign Trade 
Department organized on the lines of practical 
merchant banking. These facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers, importers, exporters 
and out-of-town banking institutions. 



Cedar and William Sts., New York City 



showed a large drop, amounting to only 
$3,000,000 in January, as compared 
with $18,000,000 in January, 1920. In 
the’ seven months the total was $130,- 
000,000 as compared with $319,000,000 
in the corresponding period the year 
before. 

Imports of silver fell for the seven 
months and were $37,000,000; exports 
of silver, $38,000,000. 



Great Britain 



THE SHRINKAGE IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 

A British financial writer in the Neic 
York Times has the following to say 
about the great reduction in England’s 
foreign trade: 

“January’s shrinkage in foreign trade 
values has heen exceeded by the returns 

eoo 



for February. In value the February 
imports declined 13 per cent, from last 
year, exports 20 Vis re-exports 6414 
and total exports 30. The feature in 
imports is the reduction of £51,000.000 
in raw' materials imported, of which de- 
crease £39,000,000 was due to raw cot- 
ton. From America alone we received 
last month only one-third of the quan- 
tity imported in February, 1920, while 
the value was £1,685,000 against £28,- 
260,000. Another heavy decline was 
£6,000,000 in oil and seeds. Rubber 
fell nearly £2,000,000. In exports the 
chief decline was £5,500,000 in coal, 
£3.581,000 in cotton yarns and other 
cotton manufactures and £3,215,000 in 
w'oolen and worsted yarns. 

“In considering imports, how'ever, it 
is necessary to remember that last 
year’s foreign purchases of cotton by 
England were exceptionally large. But 
the whole reduction in values of the 
February foreign trade must be judged 
in the light of the fact that average 
prices of commodities w'ere approximate- 
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ly 25 to 30 per cent, lower than a year 
ago. 

“The scheme for levying a duty of 
50 per cent, on all imports of German 
goods into allied countries is viewed 
with favor in principle here, but busi- 
ness circles are very doubtful whether 
the levy would be practicable. Eng- 
land’s imports from Germany are now 
at the rate of about £50,000,000 per an- 
num and the amount has been steadily 
rising. Those imports consist at the 
present time principally of woolen and 
worsted tissues, chemicals, and to 
smaller extent sugar, wood-pulp, paper, 
clocks and watches and leather goods. 
Exports to Germany comprise fish, un- 
dressed hides, woolen and worsted 
yarns, cotton yarns and piece goods ; 
the trade in the last named goods be- 
ing considerable. Many articles of pre- 
war trade have, however, not yet re- 
established the international movement. 

Outstanding currency notes this week 
are reported as £335,608,319, against 
£339,1 16, 44-6 a month ago, £367,625,- 
882 at the end of 1920, and £328,190,- 
000 a year ago. 

GOVERNMENT MOVES FOR 
CHEAPER MONEY 

The British Government has taken 
the first steps toward cheapening money 
by reducing the rate on Treasury bills 
from 6Y 2 to 6 per cent. The 6V2 per 
cent, rate had been in force since April 
of last year and in the intervening pe- 
riod unparalleled stagnation had fallen 
upon trade. The feeling is that the re j 
duction should have a stimulating in- 
fluence upon the financial market. It 
is expected that the prices of fixed in- 
terest bearing securities will tend to 
rise, a development which will render 
easier the carrying through of any 
funding operations by the government 
later on. Meantime money locked up 
at present in Treasury bills should be 
released for more profitable employ- 
ment in trade. 

That the reduction should have been 
only one-half of 1 per cent, indicates 
the government’s purpose to proceed 



Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 

New Orleans, the gateway to Latin 
America through the Mississippi 
Valley', is second only to New York 
in its volume of international busi- 
ness. 

The city' is destined to continue 
its growth as a great American port 

This bank has grown with New 
Orleans since 1870, and because of 
its long experience and broad ser- 
vice, is well prepared to handle your 
Southern business economically' and 
efficiently. 

Hibernia 

Bank Trust Co. 

MEMBER AMERICAN 6 ANKERS ASSOCIATION 

New Orleans 



cautiously in lowering the value of 
money. The action was rendered easier 
by the fact that revenue is flowing in 
at a rapid rate, so that the exchequer 
will not be embarrassed if demand for 
Treasury bills should decrease owing 
to the reduction in rate. 



BANK OF IRELAND REPORT 



The recent annual report of the 
Bank of Ireland throws some light on 
the question of how business conditions 
and financial operations in Ireland have 
been affected by the Sinn Fein warfare. 
The bank itself prospered fairly well 
in the last half of 1920. Its loans in- 
creased £1,702,000 and its deposits 
£2,307.000, while a decrease in the note 
issue is ascribed to “the dislocation of 
fairs and markets, consequent upon 
the absence of transport facilities, 
which reduces the demand for currency, 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Bad Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $15,0(0,100 (£3,000,000) 

Capital Paid-up 5,250,m (£1,050, M) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 5,730,000 (£1,146,000) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branch— and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Strait s Settlement s, China, Japan 

and Mauritius 

Tbe Bank bays and tells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking snd Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On carrent accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on daily balanoee. 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street 



and the tendency in present conditions 
to use checks in preference to notes 
wherever possible/' 

The bank report adds, however, some 
rather cautious comment on the Irish 
situation as affecting banking. 

“It will be within the knowledge of 
all present that* for many reasons, 
banking operations in general in Ire- 
land have been conducted for some time 
past under exceptional difficulties, apart 
altogether from the uncertainties of 
transport. You will have seen from 
announcements in the public press that 
we have suffered losses at two of the 
branches, where the staff was held up 
during business hours by armed men, 
who removed cash amounting to £4,000, 
none of which has been recovered. We 
greatly regret that our officers should 
be exposed to such trying experiences. 

“There is cause for disappointment 
also in some features of the harvest 
results in Ireland for last year. There 
has been a notable decline in the acre- 
age under tillage, and the product, in 
the case of potatoes, wheat and oats has 
been noticeably below the average. 
Prices, on the whole, have been quite 
remunerative for the farmer. The 
grazier has been benefited throughout 
the year by the high values which have 
ruled for live stock, and, while prices 
cannot be expected to continue at the 
present level, Ireland is fortunate, in 
view of the present market shortage 
of meat in Europe, in having conserved 
practicallv intact the pre-war quantity 
of cattle.*' 
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France 



FRENCH FINANCING PLANS 

The Banque Nationale Fra^aise da 
Commerce Exterieur has opened nego- 
tiations with the French Ministry of 
Commerce for forming an organization 
for financing exports to countries with 
a low rate of exchange. The plan pro- 
vides for long term credits to these 
countries with the aid of the French 
Government. 

According to a recent cablegram from 
the Paris Office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the Minister ot Finance has 
officially denied reports of a capital 
levy for France. His statement that 
“a capital levy would mean the liquida- 
tion of all private property" is generally 
accepted as indicating definite settle- 
ment of the question by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Ministry of Liberated Regions 
has paid a total of nearly 20 billion 
francs for reconstruction of the dev- 
astated territory. In addition, other 
ministries have spent approximately 5.6 
billion francs, used chiefly for the re- 
construction of railroads. Among the 
largest items are loans and advances 
of 11.5 billion francs, and purchases 
made by the State amounting to more 
than four billion francs. The new 
Minister of Liberated Regions plans to 
finance the reconstruction by the flota- 
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Import and Export 
Shipments Financed 

Foreign Credit Corporation 

Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 

Capital $5,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,629,736.91 

Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board 

STOCKHOLDING BANKS : Guaranty Trust Company of New York ; 
Chase National Bank, New York ; Central Union Trust Company, New 
York; Liberty Securities Corporation, New York; Philadelphia National 
Bank ; Shawmut Corporation of Boston. 



tion of various loans, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to specific indus- 
tries. A loan of 800 million francs to 
assist the collieries will be floated this 
month, and other loans for steelworks, 
sugar milk and breweries will follow. 
The loans will be offered in foreign 
countries, as well as in France. The 
minister intends to offer in London 
loans totalling 660 million francs for 
the cities of Rheims and Verdun. He 
believes that the French public can ab- 
sorb about 10 billion francs of these 
various loans in the next few months. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Sixty-seven new organizations, with 
nominal capital of 264 million francs, 
for development of French Colonial 
enterprises are listed in the latest di- 
rectory of LTJnion Coloniale Francaise. 
The new enterprises are those promoted 



since the armistice, including the bank 
authorized by the government, with 
capital of 100 million francs, to assist 
commerce with the French Colonies. 

Details received by the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, from 
its French information service, indicate 
that there are six new banking institu- 
tions capitalized at 130 millions; four 
shipping companies, with 20}4 millions 
capital; fifteen enterprises to promote 
export and import trade, capital 28 mil- 
lions; and forty-two commercial, agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises cap- 
italized at 85 millions. Among the 
largest are a 15 million franc company 
for stock-raising in Madagascar, a 10 
million franc shipping company organ- 
ized principally for the Moroccan 
trade, an importing and exporting con- 
cern, capital 7 millions, specializing in 
Abyssinian trade, and a company with 
6J4 millions capital for development of 
the flour-milling industry in Morocco. 
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BANCO DI ROMA 



ESTABLISHED 1880 



HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 



Capital and Surplus 
Resources .... 

[Five Lire = One Dollar] 



$43,000,000.00 

$650,000,000.00 



BRANCHES IN ITALY 



Alba 

Albano Laziale 

Anaffni 

Andria 

Anzio 

Aquila 

Arc id 0880 

Arezzo 

Asoll Piceno 

Assisi 
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A verzzano 

Bagni di Lucca 
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Bergamo 
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ramaiore 
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Canclll 

Carate Brianza 

Carloforte 

Carru’ 

Casalbuttano 

Castellamonte 

Castelnuovodi 

Carfagna 



Castiglione Fiorentino 

Catania 

Oecina 

C’elano 

Centallo 

Ccva 

Chius! 

Citta'di Castello 
Colie Val d’ Elsa 
Como 

Cornigliano Llgure 

Cortona 

Cotrone 

Crema 

Cremona 

Cuorgne' 

Dogliant 

Fabriano Fermo 
Fiesole 

Figline Valdarno 

Florence 

Foggia 

Fotano della Chlega 
Foligno 

Forte dei Marmi 

Fos 8 ano 

Frascati 

Frosinone 

Galliano 

Gallipoli 

Genoa 

Giugliano in 

Campania 

Grosseto 

Gubbio 

Intra 

Ivrea 

Lanciano 



Lecce 

Lognano 

Lucca 

Luscrna 

S. Giovanni 

Marcia na Marina 

Merano 

Mercatale 

Messina 

Milan 

Mod lea 

Mondovi 

Leghorn 

Monteleone di 

Cakabria 

Montesampietrangeli 

Monte San Savino 

Monte Urano 

Montevarchi 

Naples 

Nardo’ 

Nocera Inferior© 

Noreia 

Novi Ligure 

Om-gglia 

Orbctello 

Orvieto 

Orzinuovi 

Paguni 

Palermo 

Pallanza 

Parenzo 

Piadena 

Pletrasanta 

Pinerolo 

Plombino 

Pogglbonsi 

Pontecagnano 



Pontedera 
Popoli 
Portoferraio 
Porto S. Giorgio 
Potenza 

Pratola Pellgna 
Rapallo 

Reggio Calabria 

Rivarolo Canavese 

Rocchetta Ligure 

Rome 

Rovigno 

Salerno 

S. Benedetto 

del Tronto 
San Severo 
Santa Maria 

degli Angeli 
Saronno 
Segni-Scalo 
Siena 
Siracusa 
Squizano 
Tagliacozzo 
Terranova di Sicilia 
Tivoli 
Turin 

Torre Annunziata 

Torre dei Passer! 

Torre Pel lice 

Trento 

Trieste 

Velletrl 

Viareggio 

Viterbo 

Vol terra 



COLONIAL BRANCHES 

Bengasi (Africa). Tripoli (Africa), Rhodes (Asia) 

FOREIGN BRANCHES 

France: Faris, Lyon. Spain: Madrid, Barcelona, Tarragona, Montblanch, Barias 

Blancas. Santa Coloma de Queralts, Vails. Switzerland: Chiasso, Lugano. Turkey: 

Constantinople. England: London (Representative! Malta. Asia Minor: Smyrna. Scala- 

nova, Sokla. Syria: Aleppo, Beyrouth, Damascus, Tripoli. Palestine: Jerusalem, 

Caiffa, Jaffa. 

AFFILIATED INSTITUTION IN EGYPT 



A lexandria 
Cairo 

Porto Said 



Monsourah 
Tan t ah 
Beni Mazar 



Banco del Lev&nte — (Capital £1,000,000) 



Beni Souefff Fashn 
Blbeh Fayoum 

Dessouk Kafr 



El Chelkh Minleh 

Magagha Mit Gamr 

Mehalla Kebira Zagazig 



Representative for United States and Canada 

RODOLFO BOLLA, 1 Wall Street, New York 
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Italy 



BANCO DI ROMA OFFICIAL RE- 
VIEWS CONDITIONS IN ITALY 

Rodolfo Bolla, who is in New York 
as the representative of the Banco di 
Roma for the United States and Can- 
ada, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of present conditions in Italy: 

“During the war Italy gave full 
proof of her energies, endurance, or- 
ganization and technical skill. Emerg- 
ing from the war, the Italians are today 
full of energy to work. They are good 
organizers and administrators, and a 
population endowed with these gifts 
and willing to work will come out vic- 
torious from the present inevitable 
world crisis due to the prolonged w T ar. 

“Although the war lias cost Italy an 
enormous amount of money, still the 
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revenue of the Italian treasury is grad- 
ually increasing, while the government 
expenditure has a firm tendency toward 
decreasing. This will continue to be 
more so now that special financial pro- 
visions are being adopted. 

“The capital invested in Italian in- 
dustries is today 140 per cent more 
than it was during the period before 
the war. This proves the full confi- 
dence of capitalists in Italian skill and 
labor. Italian industry, besides having 
increased in financial strength, has 
reached perfect technical development, 
thus assuring future success in fair in- 
ternational competition. 

“Agriculture is another problem 
which has been solved by the adoption 
of more modern systems of cultivation 
and more extended use of agricultural 
machinery. By intensifying the pro- 
duction of her rich soil Italy is able to 
meet more and more every day the re- 
quirements of her increasing popula- 
tion, thus limiting her imports. 

“The savings of Italy are constantly 



increasing, and this is proved by sta- 
tistical schedules of government and 
private banking institutions, savings 
banks, rural banks, co-operative banks, 
and postal savings banks.” 

Mr. Bolla terminates by stating that 
the leading Italian banks, aware of the 
present situation and of the necessity 
for commercial exchange between Italy 
and other countries, are continually or- 
ganizing new agencies in North and 
South America, in England, in France 
and in other important centers, with the 
aim of keeping themselves directly in 
contact with the principal money and 
stock markets of the world. In Eastern 
Europe, in the Balkans, in Asia Minor, 
on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
where the Banco di Roma is a pioneer, 
Italian banks represent civilization, 
culture, progress and economic prosper- 
ity. 

Mr. Bolla has opened offices for the 
Banco di Roma at 1 Wall Street. The 
formal business opening will be about 
May 1 at that address. 
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Central Europe 



POLISH FUND TRANSMISSION 
PLANS 

Arrangement for the safe transmis- 
sion of funds to Poland has been made 
by two banking organizations, one 
British and the other American. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the signing of a 
contract between the Polish Govern- 
ment and the bank whereby the latter 
will act as agent for the government in 
forwarding dollar remittances to Po- 
land. All remittances are to be made on 
official Polish government forms and in 
event of non-delivery, due to changed 
or erroneous address or other causes, 
refund will be made of the full amount 
of dollars remitted, less a nominal serv- 
ice fee. 

The minister of finance of Poland has 



also agreed to utilize a fair proportion 
of the dollar “cover” for these transac- 
tions in the purchase of American 
goods, or for the liquidation of Polish 
accounts in the United States, so that, 
in addition to the improved service, an 
advantage will accrue to American man- 
ufacturers and exporters by the use of 
a part of the funds deposited for re- 
mittance to Poland. 

The British Overseas Bank, Limited, 
London, also has announced a plan for 
obviating money transmission difficulties 
with Poland. The London institution 
recently established the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, through which the re- 
mittances are to be made. No commis- 
sion w T ill be charged American banks 
for these services. 

Under the workings of the plan they 
may issue sterling drafts on the Anglo- 
Polish Bank, Limited, by advising the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, of the 
issue, and forwarding sterling remit- 
tances to cover. Drafts in American 
dollars mav be issued on the Warsaw 
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Bank for account of the British Over- 
seas Bank, Limited, under the same con- 
ditions as sterling drafts, except that in 
this case the cover will be remitted to 
the British Overseas Bank’s correspond- 
ent, the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 

To issue drafts in Polish marks will 
necessitate the American bank’s open- 
ing an account with the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, and maintaining a credit 
balance in Polish marks there. In case 
the American bank finds difficulty in ob- 
taining cover in marks for its sales, the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, will 
furnish remittance on Warsaw bv mail 
or cable. 

The British Overseas Bank, Limited, 
advises that at the present time the 
Polish Treasury is considering a scheme 
for dealing with foreign remittances 
through a central organization in War- 
saw. Some time must elapse before 
such a proposition can take definite 
shape, and the services of the London 
bank and its affiliated institution in 
Warsaw are intended to relieve Ameri- 
can needs pending such developments. 
They are available to all American 
banks on application either to the Lon- 
don bank or to the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. 

POLAND BECOMING STABLE 

“Poland is now in a state of peace 
with her neighbors, which fact will give 
a new impetus to her production,’’ 
writes a Polish correspondent to the 
Economist, London. “The conditions 
of external and internal stability of the 
country are becoming better every 
month ; the unification of Poland is pro- 
gressing and the great task of fiscal 
equilibrium will be accomplished in the 
next year.*’ 

TRADE IN CZECHO SLOVAKIA 

The lately estimated total import 
trade of Czecho-Slovakia in 1920 was 
valued at 12,400,000,000 crowns, as 
against 6,555,000,000 crowns in 1919. 
Exports in 1920 are estimated at 13,- 
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220.000. 000 crowns, leaving an excess 
in exports over imports for last year of 

780.000. 000 crowns. In 1919 the ex- 
ports were 5,323,000,000 crowns and 
the excess of imports over exports was 

1.231.000. 000. The Czecho-Slovakian 

crown is worth nominally 20 1-3 cents 
in American money, but its present ex- 
change value is slightly less than 1 1-3 
cent. 



Latin America 



SENATOR FALL OUTLINES 
PROBABLE MEXICAN 
POLICY 

A letter from Senator Albert B. Fall 
of New Mexico to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American 
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Rights in Mexico is believed by many 
to outline briefly the position which will 
be taken by the administration of Pres- 
ident Harding in dealing with that 
country. This belief is strengthened by 
the fact that Senator Fall has since be- 
come a member of the Harding cabinet 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

The points which this government 
may be expected to insist upon pre- 
liminary to recognition of any govern- 
ment in Mexico are outlined as follows 
in the Fall letter: 

“First: That an agreement should be 
reached for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to ascertain the damage, if any, done 
to Americans and American property in 
Mexico, and, reciprocally, the damage, if 
any, to Mexicans or Mexican property in the 
United States. 

“Second: The appointment of another, or 
the same, commission to settle any disputes 
as to boundary and matters of like character 
between the two countries, and with particu- 
lar reference to the ‘Cbamizal Zone*, at El 
Paso, Tex., and the Colorado River Irriga- 
tion systems, etc. 

“Third: That Article 27, or any decree 
610 



or law issued or enacted thereunder, should 
not apply to deprive American citizens of 
their property rights theretofore legally ac- 
quired; that clause with reference to the 
teaching in schools by ministers of the gos- 
pel; to the preaching of Christianity by 
Americans, and like clauses should not be 
enforced against American citizens. 

“Fourth: Agreements for the protection 
of American citizens and their property 
rights in Mexico in the future. 

“Fifth: That the agreement so arrived at 
shall be written down in the form of a pro- 
tocol or preliminary agreement, with the ex- 
press declaration that same shall be em- 
bodied in a formal treaty between the two 
countries so soon as a Mexican Government 
is recognized. 

“The last paragraph, that is paragraph 
‘Fifth’ of the foregoing recommendations, is 
that upon which apparently negotiations 
have halted. Either no representative of 
the Mexican Government has been empow- 
ered to sign any such memorandum of set- 
tlement, or the persons now holding office in 
Mexico do not desire to enter into written 
agreements prior to recognition. 

“I regard such written agreement as ab- 
solutely essential as a prerequisite to recog- 
nition, particularly for the reason that it 
will stop Mexico from appealing to Latin 
America should any question of dispute 
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thereafter arise between this Government 
and Mexico. So long as I have anything to 
do with the Mexican question no government 
In Mexico will be recognised, with my con- 
sent, which government does not first enter 
into a written agreement practically along 
the lines suggested. 

"Should such government, or any govern- 
ment, refuse to enter Into such agreement, 
then the question would arise as to whether 
the United States should simply pursue a 
silent policy of Inaction or whether it should 
take immediately other action directed to 
the protection of Americans and their in- 
terests In Mexico, and the restoration to full 
property rights of all Americans who have 
been driven from that country. 

"It is for the Mexican people, themselves, 
to display a desire and to exhibit some 
evidence of sincerity in carrying out a policy 
through the establishment of a government 
there which will earnestly attempt, in a 
friendly way to deal with the other peoples 
of the world as a self-respecting government 
of one nation should deal with the govern- 
ments of other nations.” 

Senator Fall stated in his letter that 
the Senate committee which considered 
the matter suggested that if the five 
points be agreed upon by the Mexican 



government in writing, financial aid 
should be extended immediately to Mex- 
ico, preferably through a national loan 
from the United States to that country, 
and in sufficient amount to enable it to 
refund all its outstanding indebtedness 
and to rehabilitate its railroads. 

MEXICAN BANKS RETURNED 
TO OWNERS 



Charge D'Affaires G. T. Summerlin 
at the City of Mexico has cabled that 
an executive decree provides for the re- 
turn to their owners of the banks de- 
clared in liquidation by the executive 
decree of December 14, 1916. * This 
decree establishes the conditions under 
which the banks in question may resume 
operations or be liquidated, depending 
on their financial conditions. The most 
important banks affected and the 
amounts of paper money for each in cir- 
culation are: Banco Nationale de Mex- 

ico, 32,571,969 pesos; Banco de Londres 
v Mexico, 26,256,141 pesos; and Banco 
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Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 



International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 
The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken. 

Telegraphic Address: Dugandb&nk, Barranquilla 



Oriental, 21,831,349 pesos, and Banco 
Minero de Chihuahua, 8,001,619 pesos. 



South America 



BUSINESS SLUMP REPORTED 

From Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
other South American centers, the 
branches of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Limited, report business to be 
greatly restricted, according to Fred- 
erick C. Harding, agent in New York. 

While improvement has been noticed 
in some lines, this improvement has been 
confined to comparatively few classes of 
products. In Buenos Aires, however, 
it is stated that the supply of money 
is increasing and money rates show a 
tendency to decline though discount 
and loan quotations are none too easy. 

The labor situation has been particu- 



larly restrictive in the Argentine, and 
while it is rumored that the threatened 
general strike will not materialize the 
labor situation is far from satisfactory. 
The steamship services with the South 
Coast, which have been suspended as a 
result of the trouble with the workmen, 
have been resumed. Rosario, however, 
reports business conditions generally 
good, owing to a plentiful harvest and 
satisfactory prices. 

In Chile wholesale houses are doing 
a retail trade in order to reduce stocks. 
Improvement in the exchange situation 
is noted, however, due to placing a gov- 
ernment loan for $24,000,000 with New 
York bankers. 

In Uruguay money is said to be plen- 
tiful. but there is little demand, wdiile 
in Peru the markets are completely 
paralyzed, excepting sugar which has 
been supported by sales to the British 
Government. 

Conditions in Mexico are said by Mr. 
Harding to be very much improved, but 
are still far from satisfactory owing to 
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lack of railroad facilities. The short- 
age of cars is so serious as in some 
cases to require four months to trans- 
port imported goods from the ports to 
Mexico City. In many instances im- 
porters who have bought goods on 90 
days’ sight have had to pay for goods 
which had not yet arrived. As a con- 
sequence they not only find themselves 
short of funds; but stand to lose heavily 
as a result of the drop in prices between 
the date of payment for their goods 
and their actual receipt. 

ACTION ON COLOMBIAN 
TREATY SOON 

The United States Senate has reached 
an agreement to vote on the treaty with 
Colombia on the eighth day of the extra 
session of Congress. This, it was ex- 
pected, would begin April 4. Instead 
of the payment of $25,000,000 gold to 
Colombia within six months of ratifica- 
tion, as the original treaty provided, 
the new draft provides for the payment 



of $5,000,000 in each of five install- 
ments, the first in six months after 
ratification, and the other four in annual 
payments. 



Far East 



BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
SLIGHTLY IMPROVED 

A slight improvement in business con- 
ditions in the Far East, the first rays 
of promise seen in that part of the world 
for months, is reported by William N. 
Enstrom, vice-president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, who has 
just returned from an extended trip in 
the Orient. In China, Japan and the 
Philippines, Mr. Enstrom said, bank- 
ers and leaders in commercial activities 
believe that the business trend from 
now on will be upward. The situation 
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still is far from good, but to some ex- 
tent merchandise is moving again. 

Mr. Enstrom left New York in 
September. In Japan, he visited the 
cities of Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, 
Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto and Shimonoseki, 
all centers of manufacturing or trading 
industry, and thence proceeded to Fusan 
and Seoul in Korea. From there his 
itinerary included Mukden in Manchu- 
ria; Tientsin, Peking, Nanking, Han- 
kow, Shanghai and Hong Kong, in 
China, and Manila. On the return trip 
he revisited Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
several cities in Japan. 

“When I first reached Japan,” Mr. 
Enstrom said, “business was about as 
bad as it could be. Bankers and bus- 
iness men were downcast. The depres- 
sion was felt the more keenly because 
it followed immediately on the heels of 
the biggest boom J apan had ever known. 
Japanese industry and commerce flour- 
ished, as we all know, during the war, 
but the expansion of that period was 
not to be compared with the boom that 



began in 1919 and continued until the 
early part of last year. 

“In this period, prices, which had 
begun to rise during the war, moved still 
higher. Importers bought heavily 
abroad. Warehouses became choked and 
the docks were piled high with goods, 
while large shipments of other goods 
were on the way. In the meantime, 
home production had been boosted up 
to the top notch. Under domestic and 
foreign demand, great quantities of 
goods had been turned out and large 
stocks had accumulated. Seemingly the 
possibility of a lessening in the demand 
had not been taken into consideration. 

“Then came a hesitancy in buying, 
followed by an entire cessation of or- 
ders. Japan had a tremendous quantity 
of merchandise which it had produced 
or bought at high prices. The banks, 
sensing trouble, stopped making loans. 
The merchants could not sell their 
goods and the manufacturers lost their 
markets. At one time prices offered for 
some American goods were less than the 
Digitized by 
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THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 



Paid-Up Capital . Etc. 24,000,000 = $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Etc. 24,000,000 = $25,894,080.00 

[At par of exchange] 

F ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 
its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 
finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
ment the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
service for more than half a century. The facilities of our 
70 branches, reaching all important countries, are available 
through our New York Agency. 

BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 

NewYbrk Agency, 93 Liberty Street 

Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 
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Among Ourselves 
So to Speak 

D AILY we see instances of the rapid transfer of money 
right here in our own Bank where both payer and payee 
are customers of ours. 

Similarly, there are many cases where wholesalers in New 
York and banks of shippers or producers both use our ser- 
vice. Wholesale dealers in produce, fruits, butter, eggs, dairy 
products, textiles, leather and hardware are among our most 
active accounts. The services of those banks whose custom- 
ers supply New York markets are thus facilitated by their 
connection with us. 

ATLANTIC 

National Bank 

257 Broadway- Opposite City Hall 

NEW YORK CITY 




actual cost of production in the United 
States. Merchants had difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. Some failed 
and many were embarrassed. A period 
of absolute trade stagnation followed. 

“Many industries had to shut down 
or curtail production, though not all. 
The big shipyards and the steel and 
iron industries, for instance, are occu- 
pied chiefly on government work, and 
were able to continue operation. But 
many of the textile mills — one of 
Japan’s most important industries — had 
to close. Unemployment increased and 
wages fell. Much Japanese shipping 
was tied up for lack of cargo. 

“Now things seem to have ‘turned 
the corner.’ When I passed through 
Japan on the way out, one of the lead- 
ing merchants in the country told me he 
had not seen an order for goods in 
months. When I sdw r him on my way 
back he said that queries were being 
received and some orders. In the 
meantime, the large stocks of merchan- 
dise to some extent were being reduced. 



Trading was still on a small scale, but 
was becoming more active. 

“Korea, or Chosen as it now is, felt 
the depression like all other eastern 
countries, but the interests of Korea 
are primarily agricultural and her prob- 
lems, in consequence, comparatively 
simple. Her foreign trade consists 
largely of the sale of staple products 
to Japan and the purchase of manufac- 
tured goods from the Japanese in re- 
turn. There is not a great deal of 
complicated commercial machinery to 
get out of order. 

“The conditions in China did not 
differ materially from what I had seen 
in Japan. The great bulk of China’s 
import business is handled by men of 
foreign nationalities who distribute 
their goods through native dealers. The 
slump caught both the importers and 
dealers w T ith large stocks of merchandise 
on their hands. Here the situation was 
further complicated by the heavy drop 
in the buying powder of silver. This, 
however, is not the first time that China 
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has experienced a commercial crisis and 
business men told me that the latest 
trouble was no worse than others that 
had occurred. One of the most promi- 
nent foreign bankers in China said that 
in his opinion the crisis had passed and 
that the future would see a steady, 
though not rapid, improvement. 

“Conditions in the Philippines were 
aggravated by a currency shortage. 
Normally the Philippines maintain 
trade balances in other countries with 
the money received for their exports, 
and pay for their foreign purchases 
from these funds. After the overseas 
demand for Philippine goods ceased, im- 
ports soon wiped out these balances. 
Shipments continued to arrive and the 
importers had no medium with which 
to make payment. The treasurer of the 
Philippines was authorized to issue bills 
of exchange on the United States, but 
the Philippine merchant had to pay for 
these in Philippine treasury notes. In 
consequence, heavy inroads were made 
on the amount of currency in circula- 
tion. 

“Considerable damage has been done 
to our commerce in the Orient by a cer- 
tain type of American trader who in- 
vaded the Far East during the war, 
attracted by the unusual opportunities 
for profit which had been created. This 
is particularly true in China where the 
people, though very friendly to the 
United States politically, have been dis- 
appointed by the methods of these ir- 
responsibles who considered only im- 
mediate profit. Other countries have 
also suffered, though in a lesser degree, 
as the volume of trade of many of them 
was greatly restricted during the war, 
and in the case of Germany was cut 
off altogether. German manufacturers 
are now investigating trade opportuni- 
ties in the Orient. Just before I left 
Japan, sixty-eight Germans arrived on 
one steamer at Yokohama to look over 
the field.” 

CHINESE BANKS MAKE LOAN 
TO GOVERNMENT 

An important precedent has been es- 
tablished by the signing of a 6,000,000 



yen loan by a group of thirty-seven 
Chinese banks to the ministry of com- 
munications for the purchase of cars and 
locomotives for the four principal rail- 
ways. This was the first time there 
had been such concerted support by the 
native banks of the government's con- 
structive efforts and is said to fore- 
shadow further financing. 



Near East 



TURKEY’S SITUATION SERIOUS 

Critical financial conditions in Turkey 
are reported by Sigmund Metz, assist- 
ant vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Metz 
recently returned from Constantinople 
where he was instrumental in establish- 
ing a branch for his bank. Commenting 
on the Turkish situation, he said in part: 

“The financial condition of the Turkish 
government is critical. With its revenue 
practicaJUy confined to proceeds of the Con- 
stantinople customs and a bureaucracy on 
its hands excessive even before the war, it 
is faced with what appears to be an almost 
unsolvable problem. 

“The taxable capacity of Turkey’s popu- 
lation, impoverished through long periods 
of war and unsettlement, is reduced to the 
vanishing point and, up to the present, the 
foreign element — the only one able to bear 
the burden — has been exempt. Nor are the 
government finances alone in a condition of 
bankruptcy. The city of Constantinople is 
unable to provide properly for some of the 
most essential public services, with the re- 
sult that the city presents a neglected ap- 
pearance. 

“From a commercial point of view present 
conditions in Constantinople present a more 
or less complete analogy to other parts of 
the world, possibly in somewhat aggravated 
form, due to the complete exhaustion or in- 
accessibilitiy of its chief outlets. Losses In- 
curred by the trading community have been 
very severe, but failures of importance have, 
in comparison with other markets, been few 
in number, mainly due to the assistance ren- 
dered perforce by the banks. As a result, 
however, the local banking position Is 
strained. 

“No recovery can reasonably be expected 
until the political horizon clears, world con- 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 




ditions generally improve and until the nat- 
ural markets, both of supply and of con- 
sumption, are again accessible to the mer- 
chants of Constantinople. When this is 
achieved it seems inevitable that Constanti- 
nople will again occupy its former position 
as the distributing and banking center of 
the Near East, for as Gibbon puts its ‘The 
single spot united the prospects of beauty, 
safety and of wealth formed by nature for 
the center and capital of a great monarchy.* 

“It is gratifying to And that the prestige 
of the United States and the acknowledged 
soundness of its banking system are com- 
manding the confidence of the public not 
merely In Turkey but in a wide range of 
surrounding territory. With a return of 
prosperity to those sorely tried countries, 
American business interests, assisted by this 
outpost of American banking enterprise and 
by the transportation facilities provided 
through the foresight of the carriers, should 
share to their full extent in the revival.** 

AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FOR EGYPT 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Egypt, with headquarters at Alex- 
andria, has been formed by business 
men of Alexandria and Cairo. With 



seven steamship companies operating 
direct steamship service to Alexandria 
from the United States and with many 
American houses interested in the ex- 
tension of their trade through Alexan- 
dria as the distributing point, not only 
for Egypt but also for Syria, Palestine 
and the Sudan, the establishment of the 
chamber has been urgently needed. 
American business concerns desiring in- 
formation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce should communicate with Henry 
Gill, secretary. 



Switzerland 



UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 



The report for 1920 of the Union de 
B&nques Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland, 
shows a record of considerable expan- 
sion in resources and banking activities. 
The resources of the bank increased 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hm 4 Office 

17 York St, Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle SL, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 

Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

$12,500,000 

. 3,750,000 

3.750.000 

. 7,500,000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mails art usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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Assets : 



Frs. 1920 

Cash in hand 28,291,694.28 

Banks and bankers 107,393,026.54 

Bills of exchange 150,168,595.41 

Stocks and investments 16,685302.54 

Debtors 293,902,870.29 

Bank and warehouse premises 16,325,779.46 

Totals 612,767,268.52 

Liabilities: 

Capita], fully paid 70,000,000.00 

Reserves 15,500,000.00 

Pension fund for employees * 5,821,174.05 

Deposits and current accounts 448,786,444.80 

Banks and bankers deposits 32,743,781.57 

Bills payable 33,682,147.69 

Dividend account 5,926,904.76 

Balance to carry 306,815.65 



Frs. 1919 
18,680,867.40 
78,434,771.43 
89,503.14-4.06 
12,655386.45 
288,928,144 .S 2 
12,841387.32 

501,048,701.48 



60,000,000.00 

15,000,000.00 

4,826385.05 

355379,468.87 

24,564,797.44 

35,419,864.43 

5,079365.14 

578,92035 



Totals 



612,767368.52 



501,048,701.48 



1 1 1 ,71 8,567.04 francs, reaching 612,- 
767,268.52 francs. Gross profits ad- 
vanced from 17,946,741.90 francs to 
21,115,800.70 francs. Net profits, how- 
ever, only show a slight increase owing 
to the great increase in salaries due to 
increase in size of the staff from 856 



members at the end of 1919 to 1,289 
at the end of 1920. This enlargement 
of the staff absorbed about 3 million 
francs, making the net profits for the 
year 7,224,255.91 francs in comparison 
to 7, 149,46 1.19 in 1919. 

The same dividend as in 1919, 8 per 
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National Bank of Cuba 
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Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 

ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 

Bank of Cuba in New York 

34 WALL STREET 



cent., is provided for. The present re- 
serve fund of 15,000,000 francs is to be 
increased by 500,000 francs and the em- 
ployees’ pension fund is to reach 5,821,- 
174.05 francs, also an increase of 
500.000 francs. 

The bank’s business development for 
the year is shown as follows by the in- 
creased turnover in comparison with 
previous years: 





Francs 




millions 


1915 


5,172 


1917 


10,445 


1919 


20,025 


1920 


33,956 



In consideration of the bank’s in- 
creased liabilities, the fully paid-up 
capital was augmented last March from 
60,000,000 francs to 70,000,000 francs. 
Besides opening a branch in Basle, the 
bank absorbed the Banca Svizzera 
Americana with head office at Locarno. 

A comparative tabulation of the prin- 
cipal items of the bank’s statements of 
1920 and 1919 is shown on the preced- 
ing page. 



Cuba 



THE ELECTION IN CUBA 



The political situation in Cuba still 
is in a muddled state, despite the new 
presidential election March 15. Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas y Alfonso was chosen 
president of Cuba, but the Liberals, 
supporters of General Gomez, did not 
vote, upon the advice of their party’s 
executive committee. 

The election was a farce, incomplete 
returns showing Dr. Zayas with 12,419 
votes and less than 100 for General 
Gomez. The Gomez supporters, how- 
ever, are not expected to permit the 
approval of the election by Congress 
without a protest. In fact, it is re- 
ported there will be a “strike” of Lib- 
eral and Democratic members of the 
Congress to so clog the legislative ma- 
chinery as to prevent the proclamation 
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Foreign Offices 

GREAT BRITAIN 

London 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

FRANCE 

Paris 

Bordeaux 

Havre 

Nice 

Marseilles 

EGYPT 

Cairo 

ITALY 

Rome 
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BELGIUM 
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Ostend 

HOLLAND 
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SCANDINAVIA 

Copenhagen 

Christiania 

Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 
THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kolie 

Iloop Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila, P, I. 
CANADA 

Montreal 
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In 1891 the first foreign office of the Ameri- 
can Express Company opened its doors in Lon- 
don. The Company has steadily increased the 
scope of its activity in many lands, until at 
present there is hardly a commercial center or 
port of importance which does not show the 
familiar “World Service*’ design. 

The branches in foreign lands now cover every 
continent and in addition we have ten thousand 
banking and shipping correspondents whose long 
association with us has made them almost integral 
parts of our own organization. 

In the year 1920 alone, to keep abreast with 
American commercial expansion overseas, new 
offices have been opened for branches of the 
Company’s business in the following foreign 
cities: — 

Edinburgh, Scotland Lucerne, Switzerland 



Brussels, Belgium 
Ostend, Belgium 



Nice, France 
Cairo, Egypt 



Gothenburg, Sweden Valparaiso, Chile 



Barcelona, Spain 
Zurich, Switzerland 



Montevideo, Uruguay 
Kobe, Japan 



American Express Offices furnish to Banks 
and their patrons, international banking opera- 
tions, export and import shipping facilities, travel 
accommodations, and foreign trade assistance. 

Long practical experience in the foreign field 
and thorough knowledge of the commercial and 
financial customs of every country, have made 
this service of the American Express Company 
an efficient medium through which banks can 
develop the foreign business of their clients. 
Details will be supplied on request. Address 
the Manager of nearest offices listed below. 



American Express Company 

65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, CaL 

Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn, Chicago, DL 

231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
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Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 



RESOURCES 

over 

$ 41,000,000 



of the new president. The formation 
of a new cabinet by the president-elect 
is expected to be a delicate problem, as 
he represents a minority party in Cuba. 

Dr. Zayas stated after receiving the 
election returns that he expected the sit- 
uation to clear itself within a short 
time. He said he was confident that 
enough members of Congress would take 
their seats to form a quorum and pro- 
claim his election. He added that he 
expected so to organize his official 
family as to unite his supporters in one 
single political party. 

No serious clashes were reported dur- 
ing the election. 

International Banking Notes 

It is announced by the New York agents 
of the Bank of British West Africa, 100 
Beaver Street, that a new branch of the 
bank has been opened at Mogador, Morocco. 
The Bank of British West Africa is one of 
the largest and most important of the 
British colonial banks, among its principal 
shareholders being three of the “Big Five” 
British banks, the Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
National Provincial and Union Bank of 



England, Limited, and the London County 
Westminster and Parrs Bank, Limited. The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, is 
also a large shareholder, and these two 
banks cover completely the entire continent 
of Africa. Sir Frederick Eley, recently 
resigned as general manager of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England* 
Limited, and now in the United States, is 
a director. The bank now maintains forty- 
four branches in important centers in North 
and West Africa. Three offices in England 
and a branch in Hamburg, and close connec- 
tions in France and Belgium cover the con- 
tinent thoroughly. With the opening of the 
branch at Mogador the bank has eight 
offices in Morocco which is indicative of 
the importance of that country in future 
world trade. 

<§> 

The New York agency of Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank & Co., of Bucharest, former- 
ly located at 115 Broadway, is now located 
at 31 Broadway. 

The forty-ninth semi-annual report of the 
directors of the Dai-Ichi Ginko, Limited 
(formerly the First National Bank), Tokio, 
Japan, for the six months ended December 
31, 1920, shows net profits, including bal- 
ance of profit brought forward from last 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 



COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 

modemly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request 

LETTERS OF CREDIT : Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 

ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 
at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 

TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 

CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 



We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 



IP) 

Foreign Department 

Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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Hank of % Manta 

(ESTABLISHED 1851) 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 

ELISEO SENDEES, President 

RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 

P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 

(S0.50 = 1 pmo) 

Capital fully paid-up (pesos) 6,750,000.00 

Reserve Funds 4,900,000.00 

Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 



AGENTS 



L«aS«a: Nat’l Baak of Seothuif, LU. 

Spala: Baa eo Htepaao Americas# 
Hoapkoaf : NothorlaaS Iadla Coat*! Baak 
Saa Fraaeteco: Wells Fargt Nevada Natl 
Baak 

New York: Natloaal City Baak, Tfce Gaar- 
aaty Treat Company aad Tke K#«l table 
Trast Co. 



Farts; C#mpc#lr Nat’l d*Escoa§pte 
A astral la: Baak of New Sooth Wales 
Shaaphal: Baak ef Caatoa, Ltd. 

Chlcapo: Coatlneatal Sc Commercial Na»*l 
Baak 

Japas : Yokohama Specie Baak, Ltd.. Baak 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Samltomo Baak, 
Ltd. 



account, of Yen 7,071,428.64. This was dis- 
posed of as follows; 

Yen 

To bonus for directors, auditors and 

chief officers 280,300.00 

To pension fund for officers and 

staffs 112,120.00 

To be added to reserve fund, raising 
that account to Yen 28,000,- 

000.00 3,000,000.00 

To dividends at 12 per cent per an- 
num 1,771.500.00 

Leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ward of 1.907,508.64 

The bank has subscribed capital of Yen 
50,000,000, paid-up capital of Yen 29,525,000, 
and reserve fund of Yen 28,000,000. Besides 
its head office, it has four branches in Tokio, 
and locations in twenty-five other Japanese 
cities, and two branches in Korea (Chosen). 

® 

The government of Ecuador has issued a 
decree fixing the rate of exchange at 2.60 
sucres on New York. Under normal ex- 
change rates the sucre is worth about 50 
cents. 

® 

The report of the Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales shows deposits 
of £44,427,441 8s 5d in 1920. The number 



of accounts totaled 867,538. The growth of 
the bank in six years is represented by the 
increase in deposits of £10,891,184 Is and in 
172,728 additional accounts. 

® 

At the head office of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
and in the presence of a large number of 
the staff. Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, Bt., 
chairman of the bank, recently unveiled a 
memorial bearing the names of the 681 
members of the staff who lost their lives 
during the war. The memorial is executed 
in ebony and ivory from a design by Henry 
Rushbury. 

® 

The report of the Kajima Bank, Limited, 
Osaka, Japan, for the half-year ended De- 
cember 31, 1920, shows net profits of Yen 
1,570,834.36, distributed as follows; 



Yen 

T.egnl and specific reserve fund.... 350.000.00 
Dividends at 10 per cent per an- 
num 750,000.00 

Remuneration to directors and audi- 
tors 35,000.00 

Pension fund 20,000.00 

Reserved for taxes 90,000.00 

Balance of profit carried to next 

half ycnr 325,834.36 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 



Paris Branch; 14 Rue Halevy. 



Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua A urea 



Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Meir 



CAPITAL (Authorized) 
8UHHCP1BE1) CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 

RESERVE FUND - - - 



($5— ~£1.) 

8520.000,000 
1 5,000,000 

1 0.5200.000 

10.500.000 



E. ROSS DUFFTELD, ESQ. 
RICHARD FOHTER, Ksn. 
FOLhfcTT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst C.E 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 



DIRECTOR*. 

J W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. 81 M, Esq. 

Sir ItICHAKD V. VASSAR-8MITR. Bart,, D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBUBN, ESQ. (Managing) 



BANKERS! BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR8 BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 

BRAZIL:— Para, Maoelo, Pernambuco, Rlode Janeiro, Bant cm, 8* o Paulo, Bahia, Curltyba, Pelotaa, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Msnaoe. URUGUAY :— Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandn and Salto. 

ARGENTINA :— Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoea, Balila Blanca, Concordia, Tnnrman. 
Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:— Barra cae si Norte. Once, Boca, Calle Ssnta Fe ?l?2anrt 
Oalle B.de Irigoyen 1138 CHILE :— Valpsrsi«o. Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED 8TATK8 OF 
COLOMBIA:— Bogota. PARAGUAY:- Asnncion. 

Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, WM. R. ROBBINS, AOBNT. 



The Standard Bank, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
foreign representatives: Leo Gerstenang 

for Poland, with headquarters at Warsaw; 
Charles I. Cooper for Roumania, with head- 
quarters at Bucharest; Adolph Gerstenang 
for Lithuania, with headquarters at Kovno. 

® 

The Bank of Jugoslavia, Ltd., with head 
office at Zagreb, Jugoslavia, has been au- 
thorized to open an agency at 192 Broadway, 
New York City. 

® 

John Me Alley Barr and Trueman C. 
Evarts have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries at the London office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

® 

The net profits of the British Linen Bank 
for the year ended January 15, 1921, were 
£340,427 14s Gd, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, interest due to customers 
and rebate on bills current. To this must 
be added £48,381 16s Id balance from the 
previous year, making £388,809 10s 7d, 

which has been applied as follows: 



Lbs. 8 d 

To payment of semi-annual 
dividend at rate of 16 
per cent per annum In 

Sept., 1920 70,000 0 0 

To reduction of bank prem- 
ises and other heritable 

property 10,000 0 0 

To investment reserve ac- 
count 160,352 7 1 

To contingency account. . . . 50,000 0 0 

To payment of second semi- 
annual dividend at rate 
of 16 per cent in March, 

1921 per annum 70,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to 

profit and loss account 28,457 3 6 

® 

The London and River Plate Bank, Ltd., 
has opened a branch at Antofagasta, Chile. 

® 

The opening of a new office of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce in Shang- 
hai provides American foreign traders with 
another source of information, and supplies 
an additional medium through which Chinese 
buyers can be reached. 

® 

The Finance and Trading Corporation of 
New York, 43 Exchange Place, has an- 
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nounoed that Richard G. Cholmeley- Jones 
has resigned as director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance to become vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones was connected with the corporation 
for a time in 1919 when he returned from 
France, where he had been in charge of war 
risk insurance matters. 

® 

The Bank for India opened a branch at 
Singapore on January 13, 1921. 

® 

The amount held on deposit in the Sav- 
ings Bank of Paris, an institution owned 
and controlled by the municipality, increased 
by almost 26 million francs in 1920. The 
bank, on December 31, 1920, according to 
official returns received by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, from its 
French information service, had 665,550 
depositors whose savings amounted to 154,- 
637,972 francs compared to 673,090 deposi- 
tors in the preceding year with bank ac- 
counts totaling 128,779,183 francs. Thus 
while there was a decrease in the actual 
number of accounts, the average amount of 
deposits increased. 

® 

Andressens Bank of Christiania, Norway, 
has just declared an annual dividend of 12 
per cent., according to a cable received at 
the National City Bank of New York. New 
profits for 1920 are 7,097,000 kroner, and 
the sum carried forward to profit and loss 
is 1,279,000 kroner. 

® 

The ninth floor in the new Kerr Steam- 
ship Company Building at 44 Beaver Street, 
New York, has been leased by the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., which has been 



located for a number of years in the Astor 
Building, 10 Wall Street. The bank has 
taken its new quarters on a ten-year lease 
at a gross rental of approximately $300,000. 
Fred E. Sturgis and E. W. Lyon were the 
brokers. 

® 

The report of the directors of Banco 
Italiano of Lima, Peru, for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, shows net profits for the 
year of libras, equivalent to English pounds 
sterling, 117,773.0.34. This sum, with libras 
38,728.2.68 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding report, made a total of libras 156,- 
501.3.02, which was distributed as follows: 

10 per cent for reserve fund. . . .Lp. 11,777.3.03 
12 per cent to directors and 



employees 14,132.7.63 

18 per cent for dividends 50,400.0.00 

Carried forward to next year. . . 70,191.2.36 



A fund of libras 10,000 was set aside as 
a fund of providence. By the disposition of 
the net profits for last year, the general re- 
serve fund was increased to libras 336,- 
332.0.63. 

Because of the growth of the bank’s op- 
erations, the capital was increased from 
libras 280,000 to libras 400,000, all paid-up. 

Banco Italiano is affiliated with the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana of Milan, Italy, the 
New York agency of which is at 62-64 Wil- 
liam Street. The New York agents are 
Guido Pedrazzini, John Stewart Durland, 
Siro Fusi, F. Saroli, Edoardo Roffi and 
Ernesto Gamper. 

® 



Receivers have been appointed for the im- 
porting and exporting firm of Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, Inc. The action, taken 
in the federal court at New York City, is 
understood to be preliminary to a reorgani- 
zation. The book value of the company’s 
assets is said to be greater than outstanding 
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liabilities. The company is understood to 
have lost heavily through repudiation by the 
Soviet Government of Russia of claims for 
supplies furnished the Imperial Russian 
Government and the Kerensky Government. 

® 

Aristide Blank, director of the Banca 
Marmorosch of Bucharest, who has been in 
the United States four months establishing 
branches of his bank in New York and other 
American cities, left on the Aquitania for 
Paris, where he will inspect the branch of 
the company before proceeding to Bucha- 
rest. Arthur Zentler, executive delegate, 
and M. Kogainiceanu and 1. Heigler, man- 
aging directors, will remain in charge of 
the work in this country. Their headquar- 
ters are at the New York office, 33 Broad- 
way. 

® 

The Bank Voor Indie, established five 
months ago, with home offices at Amster- 
dam, has opened branches in the Dutch East 
Indies at Batavia, Sourabaya, and Saraa- 
rang, and also at Singapore. The bank is 
capitalized at 50,100,000 guilders and is 
closely affiliated with the Rotterdamsche 



Bankvereeniging, which controls ninety-nine 
branches in Holland, four in South America, 
and one each in Genoa and Barcelona. 

® 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York have been informed by cable that upon 
recommendation of the French Ministry of 
Finance, Georges Hebmann, manager of the 
company’s Paris office, had been nominated 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in rec- 
ognition of his services during the war. 

® 

Charles F. Koth, vice-president and man- 
ager foreign department of the Harriman 
National Bank of New York, has returned 
from a two months’ economic and financial 
survey of conditions in the larger European 
centres. 

® 

Leo Goldschmied, managing director of 
Banca Commercial Italiana of Milan, Italy, 
has arrived in this country to study the ex- 
change question between the United States 
and Italy. Mr. Goldschmied was a delegate 
to the interallied conference at Brussels as 
a financial adviser. 
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Book Reviews 



I-etters from the Front. (Pub- 
lished for private circulation by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto.) 

It is the purpose of this volume to 
furnish a record of the part played by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
the Great War. How important this 
part was may be seen from the number 
of enlistments from the bank — over 
1,700, and the number of those who died 
in the service from wounds or disease — 
258. Particulars are given as to each 
enlistment, and portraits published of 
those of the staff who gave their lives 
in the war or were decorated or men- 
tioned in despatches. 

But the volume is principally de- 
voted to the publication of “letters 
from the front/’ which give with much 
wealth of detail the humor and the 
tragedy which constitute the daily rou- 
tine of a soldier’s life. These docu- 
ments are of great value because of 
their intimate character, and afford a 
view of the war to be gained in no 
other way. 

As a tribute to the valor and patriot- 
ism of those who went forth from the 
bank to serve their country, the volume 
is most appropriate. It is of octavo 
size, printed on heavy deckle-edge pa- 
per, and handsomely bound. 

From an introduction by Sir John 
Aird, general manager of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the following ex- 
tract is taken: 

“The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
had truly a ‘far-flung battle line/ for 
in the war her soldiers fought on every 
front on which British arms were rep- 
resented, and we trust that these letters 
from trench, billet and prison camp, 
captured objective and hospital ward, 
will prove of value to all who desire 
first-hand impressions of the fields on 
which Canada’s sons have won immortal 
fame.” 

The bank has paid a graceful and 
worthy tribute to its men, who showed 
themselves loyal and true in time of 



danger. Fortunately, many of those 
who went abroad to serve their country 
have long since returned to their duties 
at the bank. 

The letters, as a whole, are of a 
cheerful and even comic tone; but there 
are some you can not read without a 
choking in the throat. For example, 
here’s a dying message from Private 
Tucker: 

“Tell dad that I would rather be in 
the condition I am now in, than to have 
failed to fight for my country.” 



Introduction to Public Finance. By 
Carl C. Plehn. New York: The 

MacMillan Company. 

Technical details and wearisome ta- 
bles of statistics have been avoided in 
this book wherever possible. Abundant 
references to statistical compilations 
are given, so that such matters can be 
readily found if needed. The countries 
whose financial systems have been 
chiefly used to illustrate principles are 
England, Germany, France and the 
United States. 

In this fourth edition, the additions 
made record only the more momentous 
changes in governmental finance. The 
income tax, and inheritance tax have 
been completely rewritten in view of 
their present importance, and all other 
topics have been made thoroughly up- 
to-date. 

m 



Economic Development of the 
United States. By Isaac Lippin- 
cott. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company. 

This economic history gives a clear 
and always interesting account of the 
economic history of the United States 
from the first settlement down to the 
present day. It is a history of growth, 
and particular attention is given to the 
enormous development since 1860. 
Manufactures, commerce, agriculture, 
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railroads, labor organization, money 
and banking are shown in their steady 
expansion, and attention is given to the 
newer features of economic develop- 
ment such as the growth of organized 
markets, new systems of business or- 
ganization and management, industrial 
and commercial education. 

The construction of the book is such 
that not only may the developments in 
each particular field of industry be 
traced, but also the continuous and re- 
lated growth in all other fields. The 
work is brought down to 1920 and in- 
cludes the war development and regu- 
lation of industry and also the measures 
enacted by Congress to put the indus- 
tries back on a peace basis. 

& 



Labor Maintenance. By Daniel 
Bloomfield. New York: Ronald 

Press. 

This volume gives thorough treatment 
to industrial housing plans, financial 
aids, and other welfare systems that will 
be of value to the worker. The aim has 
been to give as many practical examples 
of successful work as possible, so that 
employers, employment executives, and 
service workers would have at hand the 
experience of other concerns combined 
with information and discussion as to 
the best practice. Methods of Ameri- 
canization, recreation of employees, 
care of the health, accident prevention, 
lunch-room and restaurant, plant news- 
paper or magazine, group insurance, 
profit-sharing and many other problems 
are thoroughly discussed. 

PI 

Training Industrial Workers. By 
Roy Willmarth Kelly. New York: 
Ronald Press. 

Vocational training is described and 
explained, specialized work, apprentice- 
ship, rating systems, and many other 
training problems are taken up in this 
volume. As the educational factor is con- 
sidered thoroughly as an important part 



of any labor policy, this book tells in- 
dustrial managers and educational di- 
rectors about the lessons which both 
school people and manufacturers have 
learned in shop and factory education, 
and shows how these lessons can be ap- 
plied to particular establishments. The 
successful accomplishments in vocation- 
al education are reviewed with the rea- 
sons for their success. A survey of all 
the important types of schools and 
classes and illustrations of their work 
is given. 

PI 

The Work op Wall Street. By 

Sereno S. Pratt. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 

The revised and enlarged edition of 
this standard book furnishes a practical, 
up-to-date view of the mechanism, per- 
sonality, functions, operations and rami- 
fications of the greatest financial center 
in the western world. It is written so 
clearly and interestingly that the reader 
can readily observe and gain a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the work of 
Wall Street. This new edition shows 
the many important changes which have 
recently taken place in the structure of 
the financial center, which have revolu- 
tionized business as far as its relations 
to government are concerned. 

PI 



Employment Methods. By Nathan W. 

Shefferman. New York: Ronald 

Press. 

This volume covers the office end of 
employment management by explaining 
practical methods of selecting men and 
assigning them to suitable jobs. It first 
takes up the function and development 
of an employment department, empha- 
sizing the need for it. The best means 
of getting employees, hiring, selecting 
and assigning them to the right job is 
discussed in detail. How to hold em- 
ployees after getting the right ones by 
training and educational supervision, 
just payments, transfers and promo- 
tions are taken in turn, and discussed 
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thoroughly. Employing for office, store 
and bank is treated as well as industrial 
employment. In a final summing up 
great emphasis is laid upon the human 
element in all employment methods. 

m 

The States of South America. By 

Charles Domville-Fife. New York: 

The MacMillan Company. 

This book is a concise survey of each 
state and its principal cities of South 
America. An account is given of the 
economic condition, railways, indus- 
tries, foreign trade, laws relating to the 
granting of Government concessions, 
commercial travelers, and other matters 
of importance to those who have, or 
propose to have, an interest financially 



or commercially in the various coun- 
tries, and an endeavor made to supply 
such information as has been suggested 
by inquiries received at the several 
Legations and Consulates General in 
Great Britain, combined with informa- 
tion gathered from South American 
sources. 

The work is adapted to the needs of 
the British or American merchant and 
investor. Beside the facts that are nec- 
essary, there is information given about 
the more significant characteristics of 
the peoples who live in the Southern 
Continent. The author represents 
South America as a land of great op- 
portunity for the wideawake capitalist, 
engineer and salesman. Statistics, 
which are drawn from census reports 
and other authoritative sources are 
given. 



Taking the Count 

/\N Monday the number that visited to get the actual figures on the number 
V the main banking floor was 4102. of per 



banking 

On the following day visitors num 

' 



persons visiting various departments 
from day to day. These figures often 





tell a truer story and point to more 
accurate conclusions than do the actual 
record of dollar-and-cents transactions. 



Naturalist and Poet 

finance and banking. Mr. Burroughs, 
whose death occurred on March 29, 
while returning to his Eastern home 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast, was in 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
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Copyright— Underwood A Underwood 

JOHN BURROUGHS 
Naturalist, who died March 29, 1921 



ton from 1862 to 1872, and a national 
bank examiner from 1872 to 1883. 

It is related of Mr. Burroughs that 
during his sehopl days he had a great 
horror of English composition. It is 
said that when he was fourteen, in com- 
mon with the members of his class at 
school, he was required to write twelve 
lines of original composition. He copied 
something out of a comic almanac. His 
theft was detected. Again, in despera- 
ation, upon his second trial he paid Jay 
Gould, his classmate, sixty cents for a 
twelve-line verse which he handed in as 
his own. It was a piece of unredeem- 
able doggerel^ and Mr. Burroughs him- 
self could never tell the meaning of 
some of the lines. 

In later years Mr. Burroughs became 
one of America’s leading prose writers. 
While Mr. Gould entered the financial 
field. Burroughs afterwards had no need 
of hired assistance in poetical composi- 
tion, as the following from his pen 
abundantly shows: 





H. M. Webster & Company 

Public Accountants -Auditors -Production Engineers 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 

Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 
Income Tax 



s 

s 



23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 



Southern Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 



82 State Street 

Albany, N. Y. 



B, 



>ANK audits require a specialized 
knowledge that comes only from long expe- 
rience. We are in an unusually advanta- 
geous position not only to make bank 
audits but to perform all of the functions 
of financial and commercial accountancy. 

New York Telephone — V'anderbilt 1908 
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First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 



HTHE above is a recent example of one 
A of the many fine banking structures 
designed by 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Correspondence Invited 
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The Dominion Bank, Head Office Toronto. Canada 



The Dominion Bank Celebrates Fiftieth 

Anniversary 



F ebruary i, 1921, was the 

fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of The Dominion Bank 
as the institution opened for business on 
that day in the year 1871. The prem- 
ises which the bank first occupied were 
at 40 King Street East, Toronto, on 
the north side near Toronto Street and 
- opposite where the King Edward Hotel 
now stands. The location today is oc- 
cupied by a retail merchant. 

The following gentlemen constituted 
the original board of directors: 

James Austin, financier, president; 
Peleg Howland, miller, vice-president; 



Frank Smith (afterwards Sir Frank), 
merchant; James Crowther, lawyer; 
James Holden, contractor; J. H. Mead, 
fur merchant; John Worthington, con- 
tractor. 

R. H. Bethune, who was the man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of the 
Quebec Bank, resigned from that posi- 
tion and became the chief executive of 
The Dominion Bank under the style of 
Cashier, which corresponds to the posi- 
tion of General Manager today. 

By the following year agencies of 
the bank had been opened at Whitby, 
Oshawa, Orillia, Uxbridge, and at the 
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SIR EDMUND B. OSLER 
President 



corner of Queen and Esther Streets, 
Toronto. This last mentioned branch 
was the first “city branch" to be opened 
by any bank in Canada. The term 
“city branch" is used by Canadian 
banks to denote an office other than the 
main office in any city where two 
branches of any one bank are main- 
tained. 

In 1879 the head office of the bank 
was moved to the fine building which 
had been erected for the purpose on 
the southwest corner of King and 
Yonge Streets. In 1911 the present 
handsome head office building was fin- 
ished and occupied. 

Edmund B. Osier (now Sir Edmund), 
the present president of the bank, was 
elected to the board of directors in 1 882 
and in 1883 the Hon. (afterwards Sir) 
Frank Smith was elected vice-president, 
upon the death of Peleg Howland. 

In 1892 Mr. Bethune’s designation of 
Cashier was changed to that of General 
Manager and Upon his death in 1895, 
R. D. Gamble succeeded to the office of 
General Manager. 

In 1897 Janies Austin died and Sir 
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Frank Smith became president, Ed- 
mund B. Osier succeeding to the vice- 
presidency. In that year A. W. Aus- 
tin, a son of James Austin, became a 
member of the board of directors. 

In 1899 Mr. Gamble died and was 
succeeded as general manager by T. G. 
Brough. 

In January, 1901, the bank lost the 
services of Sir Frank Smith, who died 
that month, and E. B. Osier was elected 
to succeed him as president, W. D. 
Matthews becoming vice-president. 

Mr. Brough died suddenly in 1906 af- 
ter occupying the position of general 
manager for seven years, and he was 
succeeded by Clarence A. Bogert, who 
has been the general manager of the 
bank from that time. 

In 1907 A. M. Nanton of Winnipeg 
(now Sir Augustus) was elected to the 
board of directors, and in the year 1919 
he and A. W. Austin became vice-presi- 
dents. 

On July 1 , 1911, the bank opened a 
branch in London, England, at 73 Corn- 
hill, E. C., and on March 31, 1919, an 




CLARENCE A. BOGERT 
General Manager 




View of Main Banking Room 
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C. S. HOWARD 
New York Agent 



agency of the institution was established 
at 51 Broadway, New York. 

At present the bank maintains 125 
branches in various parts of Canada. 

The board of directors consists of 
the following: 

Sir Edmund B. Osier, Toronto, 
president ; A. W. Austin, president Con- 
sumers* Gas Co., Toronto, and Sir 
Augustus M. Nanton, of Messrs. Osier, 
Hammond & Nanton, Winnipeg, vice- 
presidents; James Carruthers, grain ex- 
porter, Montreal; E. W. Hamber, B. 
C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; H. W. Hutchinson, capital- 
ist, Winnipeg; R. S. McLaughlin, pres- 
ident McLaughlin Motor Co., Ltd., 



Oshawa, and director General Motors 
Corporation; also the following Toron- 
to gentlemen: 

R. J. Christie, president Christie, 
Brown Co., Ltd., biscuit manufacturers; 
Sir John C. Eaton, president T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., departmental stores, Toronto 
and Winnipeg; Wilmot L. Matthews, 
president Canada Malting Co., Ltd. ; 
H. H. Williams, capitalist; W. W. 
Near, president Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Ltd.; A. T. Reid, president A. T. Reid 
Co., Ltd., manufacturers. 

The chief executive officials of the 
bank are: 

C. A. Bogert, general manager, who 
also is the president of the Canadian 
Bankers* Association ; W. K. Pearce, 
Toronto, and F. L. Patton, Winnipeg, 
assistant general managers; Evan A. 
Begg, superintendent of branches; Wil- 
liam C. MacAgy, chief inspector, and 
A. H. Baillie, secretary. 

The following statistics indicate the 
growth of the bank*s business since its 
establishment: 

Total Total Net 

Assets Deposits Profits 

At end of 

First Year $2,541,000 $1,057,000 $107,000 



1881 5,939,000 3,380,000 143,000 

1891 12,731,000 8,576,000 220,000 

1901 25.623,000 18,577,000 275,000 

1911 70,179,000 53,547,000 704,000 

1920 139,263,000 104,941,000 1,188,000 



Since its inception the bank has paid 
the following dividends and bonuses to 
its shareholders: 



Rate of 




Bonus 


Date of 


Dividend Period 


Yearly 


Bonus 


8% 


From Feb. 1, 
1871 to April 
30, 1882 


1% 


May 1, 1887 to 
May 1, 1894 


10% 


From May 1, 
1882 to April 
30, 1894 


2% 


Jan. 1, 1913 to 
Jan. 1, 1915 


12% 


From May 1, 
1894 to July 
31, 1900 


1% 


Jan. 1, 1920 


10% 

12% 


From Aupr. 1, 
1900 to Dec. 
31, 1905 
From Jan. 1, 
1906 


1% 


Jan. 1, 1921 
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Foreign Credit Corporation 



T HE controlling thought which 
prompted the drafting of Section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act was 
to create a discount market in this 
country similar to that which has for 
many years been a leading factor in 
Europe in the development of foreign 
trade. Not only European but also 
Central and South American countries 
have always found it convenient to 
finance by means of acceptances the 
larger portion of their business with 
foreign countries, while in the United 
States some of our own progressive 
merchants have in the past found the 
acceptance facilities, which London 
financial institutions were able to place 
at their disposal, of great advantage. 



Through the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and its amendments, 
financial institutions in the United 
States, which before its enactment were 
not in position to extend to our mer- 
chants as favorable terms as foreign 
money centers afforded, are now enabled 
to provide the more adequate facilities, 
of which United States business inter- 
ests stood in great need. 

To more effectively meet the present 
day responsibility, resting upon Ameri- 
can bankers, incident to retaining and 
developing the advances into foreign 
fields, which American business has 
achieved during recent years, certain 
American financial interests during the 
latter part of 1919 united in forming a 
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specialized international banking insti- 
tution, organized along the lines of the 
well-known London acceptance houses. 
The Foreign Credit Corporation com- 
menced business in September, 1919, 
with a paid-up capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000. The offices of this corpo- 
ration are at 30 Pine Street, New York 
City. Its stockholding banks are: 
Guaranty Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, Liberty Securities Corporation, 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

In addition to promoting the use of 
acceptance credits, creative of bills 
eligible under the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and its amendments, 
the Foreign Credit Corporation has been 
instrumental in arranging special export 
financing for large American interests 
of shipments of United States products 
to countries, which, as a result of war 
conditions, require special credit facili- 
ties at the present time. These latter 
transactions were consummated through 
co-operation with the War Finance 
Corporation. They were the first 
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loans of their kind to be arranged by 
American bankers and involved special 
“long time” financing of shipments, 
comprising food stuffs and other neces- 
sities of life, to European countries 
where they were urgently needed. 

While the Foreign Credit Corporation 
specializes along the lines described, 
principally as an acceptance house, 
financing exports, imports, and domestic 
transactions by means of acceptance 
credits, it operates also along other 
lines of international banking and has 
financial connections in all countries of 
the world, where its import letters of 
credit, issued on behalf of American 
buyers, are available in the currency of 



the respective countries or in United 
States dollars, as may be required. Its 
principal European correspondents are 
the Guaranty Trust Company in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Paris, Brussels, Con- 
stantinople, and Havre. 

Present conditions abroad indicate 
that foreign trade may require consid- 
erable time for recovery but it seems 
certain that the introduction of accept- 
ances and their increasing use, in con- 
junction with the sound character of 
the revised banking laws represented 
by the Federal Reserve System, will 
operate to assist materially in the read- 
justment process. 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 



in the Opinions of 

T HE return to normal conditions 
which has been so eagerly antic- 
ipated for so many months re- 
mains still in the future. Opinion 
seems to be general that conditions are 
getting better but all agree that the 
process of readjustment is not yet com- 
plete. 14 Hesitancy/* says the Mid- 
Month Review of the Irving National 
Bank of New York, “still rules in bus- 
iness and continued irregularity in most 
industries/' There are many reasons, 
the bank states, which lead business 
men to proceed cautiously until there is 
more stability in the course of trade. 
Encouraging factors, however, are noted 
in the gradual revival of the building 
industries and in the steady improve- 
ment in the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The American National Bank of San 
Francisco takes a favorable view of the 
situation as follows: 

While business in these times is not all 
roses and sunshine, it is at least reassuring 
to reflect that a number of things that were 
predicted to happen have not happened. 
There has been no financial disturbance, 
and monetary conditions are steadily im- 
proving. No widespread embarrassments 
have occurred in the business world, despite 
losses of magnitude due to the rapid decline 
in commodity values. Idleness and wage 
reductions have resulted in no social or 
political upheaval, and propaganda of ideas 
socialistic or sovietistic is very largely 
wasted effort In fact the American people 
continue to go about their affairs in a sen- 
sible way, taking their losses philosophically, 



Banks and Bankers 

making their individual adjustments, looking 
hopefully to the future and declining to 
brood over the troubles they may have 
passed through. 

A recent letter of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York sums up the sit- 
uation as follows: 

Business conditions are about as they have 
been for several weeks, with the buyers 
of the country still holding to their belief 
that a lower level of commodity prices is 
about to be established. Purchases according- 
ly continue on the basis of ordering only to 
meet urgent needs. The farmers are busy 
with their planting and are not giving much 
attention to the marketing of their stored 
crops. Their buying, as shown by the re- 
ports of the mail-order houses, is marked 
by extreme conservatism. The steel indus- 
try continues to reduce its output, the 
average being about 35 per cent of capacity 
for the whole country. There are some in- 
dications of greater activity in building. 
Railroad traffic, reported slightly better than 
last month, is considerably less than it was 
a year ago. Altogether, the situation is 
indicative of the waiting attitude which 
seems to have taken possession of the people 
of the country. In the best informed 
quarters there is confidence that the under- 
lying strength of industry and commerce 
and a l>elief that the settlement of the 
major problems here and abroad will stimu- 
late business and help to solve the many 
minor ones which now vex the world. 

LIQUIDATION MUST NOT BE HALTED 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York states that “world-wide 
liquidation has reached a point where 
it cannot be halted for the benefit of 
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The Beginnings of Transportation 

T HE old stage coaches performed a valiant 
service in establishing communication be- 
tween New York and other parts of the coun- 
try. It was the succeeding era of transportation 
development, however, which determined the 
gigantic and rapid expansion of American bus- 
iness. Men closely associated, as directors, with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company figured 
notably in this development — Jonn Stevens, 
who built the first locomotive, took out the first 
charter for a railroad, built the first ocean-going 
steamship; DeWitt Clinton, who was respon- 
sible for the Erie Canal; Walter Bowne, whose 
name is linked with the first street railway. For 
122 years the Bank has bent its huge and grow- 
ing resources to the service of the commerce and 
industry which this development made possible. 
And today its rare background of experience, 
added to its comprehensive and first-hand knowl- 
edge of present-aay conditions, give an assurance 
to its counsel that few banks possess. 
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Guardianship & Safety 

I N the early days of The Chemical Bank — before 
the time of adequate vaults and efficient policing 
— it was the custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so that he 
might personally guard the funds of the bank’s 
depositors night and day. 

This same spirit of vigilant guardianship coupled with 
farsighted cooperation and modern banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy today. 

We are seeking new business on our record. 

The Chemical 'National Bank 
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any group or unit of production either 
in the United States or elsewhere. 
Employers and workers who are un- 
willing to face present conditions 
frankly and courageously are retarding 
resumption of normal business and 
working against their own interests. 
Prevailing wage scales, which under 
present conditions are of little real 
advantage to the workers, are an abso- 
lute deterrent to the lowered costs which 
must be established before the prices 
of coal and steel can be lowered and 
freight rates altered. High wage rates 
are purely illusory as long as wide- 
spread unemployment or part time work 
reduces real income and impairs pur- 
chasing power.’* 

THE OUTLOOK 



following opinions, however, will be of 
interest: 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee: 

Some discontent is being expressed at the 
slowness of trade improvement. General re- 
vival, at first predicted for early spring, 
is now scheduled for late spring or summer. 
The best opinion is that the return of nor- 
mal conditions will not be in the least 
spectacular. Each month will see steady 
gain. By the end of the year, barring the 
unforeseen, business should be on its feet 
again. It is not good sense to look for the 
fortuitous and unexpected in business. This 
is not real optimism. The confidence of 
reward from unremitting toil is the only 
kind of optimism that has any certainty of 
winning. The sooner everybody in trade 
and industry makes up his mind that he 
will have to work for what he gets, the 
easier it will be to get over this period of 
readjustment 



“When will business begin to pick 
up again?” This question is one which 
is uppermost in the minds of nearly all 
business men these days. Of course, 
there can be no exact answer. The 



Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president, 
Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo: 

During the next few months we must I 
fear, go through further tribulations. There 
must be further liquidation, particularly in 
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certain lines not greatly touched so far — 
further passing and reduction of dividends 
and perhaps more failures. The foreign sit- 
uation is still acutely dangerous and this 
must be cleared up, or at least put on the 
right rnad, for under present conditions we 
are at the parting of the ways so far as for- 
eign trade is concerned. When the 8 per 
cent, bonds of the foreign countries of best 
credit do not sell at par further financing 
is impossible, and when foreign trade bank- 
ing corporations can hardly be floated at all, 
and then only with the greatest difficulty, 
there will be little hope of paying off cur- 
rent balances owing us for these now have 
nearly if not quite reached their possible 
limit. I expect renewed efforts along these 
lines, but I believe it will take at least a 
year before a real solution is arrived at. 

Oliver J. Sands, president, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. : 

I confess I do not see much chance for 
cheap or reasonably cheap money this year, 
and I do not believe there can be much 
revival in business until we can get money 
to finance business at fair rates. The gov- 
ernment must stop using our commercial 
borrowing facilities. 

Taxation, national and local, must be ad- 
justed and the burden lightened. We must 
not try to pay our government debt so fast. 
Do you realise that we paid 40 per cent, of 
our war expenditures (except loans to allies) 
by taxation? The revision of our tax laws 
downward is certainly ahead of us. What 
we all must do is to get down to the real 
old-fashioned American basis of hard work 
and economy in every department of life — 
cut our costs, produce more, save more, 
stand together — and work out our own sal- 
vation without expecting the government to 
do it. 

H. R. Aisthorpe, cashier, First Bank 
and Trust Company, Cairo, 111.: 

“Conditions” are most favorable for the 
rapid return to normal business, full em- 
ployment and financial profit to all — but we 
must all work and save, spending freely for 
comforts and sensible pleasures but applying 
the economic pruning knife to extravagance 
and waste. 

Buying at home, and buying now, are 
splendid slogans but buying carefully as 
well, meets the view of every conservative 
business man. We are looking into the mir- 
ror of business activity; we shall see the re- 
flection of ourselves. We get measure for 
measure from life what we put into it. 

We have all of the keen edged tools with 
which to work out a greater day. Let us 
get busy — you and I. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, 



Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 

There has been a marked change in senti- 
ment regarding the industrial and business 
prospects of the country during the last few 
months. This has been due to reports from 
all sections of the country since the first 
of the year, but especially during the last 
month, which indicate that constructive 
economic factors are now in the ascendant. 
The general situation, in fact, is decidedly 
encouraging and there are daily evidences 
of its gradual but steady improvement. The 
forces of progressive prosperity are un- 
doubtedly gathering momentum for a re- 
vival of business on a large scale and sound 
basis. 

Charles S. Calwell, president. Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

With a new administration to handle the 
reins of government, it is a time to pause 
and contemplate the fact that statesmanship 
will play a vital part in the solution of the 
problems which confront us. These prob- 
lems have a direct bearing on the future of 
American business. The country approaches 
its task confidently. Optimism is always 
desirable, but give us sane optimism, a com- 
mon-sense frame of mind that will do its 
part towards the adoption of practical work- 
ing measures for restoring the flow of bus- 
iness to its normal channels. 

"the temper of the country” 

The Whitney-Central Banks of New 
Orleans observe a marked improvement 
in what they term "the temper of the 
country.” By this is meant the general 
attitude of the public towards economic 
conditions. "All classes of people/' 
says the Bulletin, "are getting adjusted 
to the price declines which came so sud- 
denly that it was difficult to understand 
what caused them or to accept them 
readily. The people who took the first 
losses are now more reconciled to them 
as they see that the situation is general, 
and as they find some compensation in 
the lower prices of things they have to 
buy. The prices of foodstuffs have 
been steadily declining; clothing at re- 
tail is notably cheaper, and as the costs 
of living come down wage-earners are 
disposed to accept reductions, which, in 
turn, lower production costs and tend 
to put industry on a more stable basis ’’ 
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F OR a period of thirty-eight years The Seaboard 
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chants and manufacturers by assisting and ad- 
vising them regarding financial matters. 
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BUILDING 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York reviews the building situation 
as follows: 

Although there have been reductions in 
the price of many building materials, high 
wage rates and working rules which make 
economical employment of labor impossible, 
together with high freight rates, have pre- 
vented material lowering of construction 
costs. As a result building has been re- 
stricted almost entirely to absolutely neces- 
sary work. The F. W. Dodge Company’s 
review of building and construction activity 
during February estimates new contracts 
awarded in the states north of the Ohio 
and east of the Missouri at $100,789,000 as 
compared with contracts for $216,663,000 
awarded in February, 1920. A considerable 
volume of inquiries indicates that there is a 
potential demand which will make itself 
felt as soon as and not until costs of labor 
and material are lowered to what the pub- 
lic regards as reasonable. Meanwhile, the 
disinclination of labor not only to accept 
lower wage rates but to give adequate return 
for wages paid will continue to restrict new 
housing, thus directly preventing a reduc- 
tion in rent which, next to food, is the 



largest single item of the workingmen’s liv- 
ing expenses. 



INVESTMENTS 



The City National Bank of Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, notes the growth in sav- 
ings deposits recently even in areas 
where unemployment has been most 
serious. Various sections, the bank 
states, report record savings accumula- 
tions. 

On the same subject the National 
City Bank of Chicago states: 

Individual investors are making large pur- 
chases of United States Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness with the result that the 
general public is now holding more than 
three-quarters of these outstanding issues. 
This has relieved the banks materially, since 
one year ago the portfolios of the Federal 
Reserve banks held more than half of such 
certificates then in existence. The public 
is making also increased purchases of bank- 
ers’ acceptances and a trustworthy estimate 
recently made shows that approximately 
$1,150,000,000 of such acceptances were out- 
standing. This is highly encouraging, since 
the creation of a discount market in the 
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United States was possible only after the 
Federal Reserve machinery was installed a 
few weeks after the world war began. It 
is noteworthy that the large savings banks 
in New York and various other states are 
now making heavy investments in accept- 
ances. There is still good buying of high- 
grade securities, and within the past month 
there has been a further broadening in the 
demand for long-term bond issues. An ex- 
traordinary movement has been the enormous 
sales of foreign bonds and notes to Ameri- 
can investors. Within six weeks after the 
new year opened fully $500,000,000 of new 
foreign government and foreign municipal 
loans were marketed in this country. This 
movement was quite unprecedented for so 
short a period in a peace year and the 
issuing banking houses are taking care to 
see that the market is protected from exces- 
sive offerings. Fresh issues of South Ameri- 
can bonds have been placed in this country 
and it looks as if there would be much more 
financing for foreign government account 
before the movement was definitely checked. 
These sales of foreign bonds are of great 
advantage at this time, since the effect is 
to create in the United States enormous 
credit balances available for foreign pur- 
chasers of American foodstuffs and mer- 
chandise. 

the wool market 

The First National Bank of Boston 
summarizes the situation in the wool 
market in a recent bulletin as follows: 

Momentarily the wool market is dull and 
waiting for the buying of goods for the 
heavy-weight season to be reflected in the 
purchase on the part of mills of raw ma- 
terials. Thus far the openings of goods 
for the heavy-weight season appear to have 
met with a very fair response on the part 
of buyers, who might well be expected to 
be rather skeptical concerning values at 
present, but who evidently are convinced 
that the manufacturers have marked prices 
reasonably low, in view of the cost of pro- 
duction to-day, and that they are determined 
to induce buying if reasonable prices will 
bring that to pass. It is commonly believed 
that the mills must come into the market 
presently to cover their requirements against 
cloth sales, since stocks of raw materials 
at the mills cannot be especially heavy. For 
the moment, however, they are waiting, ap- 
parently in the belief that the heavy stocks 
of wool in the markets of the world do 
not necessitate immediate buying here. 
Heavy purchases have been made in the 
foreign markets, more especially in Australia 
and South America, since the first of the 
year, shipments to the United States from 



the River Plate alone during February 
being reported at about 50,000,000 pounds. 

INCREASED INVENTORIES 

The Cleveland Trust Company in a 
recent bulletin points out that the 
financial statements of large industrial 
corporations recently made public show 
large increases in quantities of goods 
on hand, on which the bank comments 
as follows: 

These facts mean that during a number 
of months to come the main task of these 
companies will be to work off these inven- 
tories at prices which will be far below 
those at which they were acquired. As they 
do this they will reduce their debts and 
collect their receivable accounts, using in 
the process much larger amounts of manu- 
factured goods than would have been neces- 
sary a year ago when prices were high. 
This means that the resumption of new 
manufacturing will be gradual and that 
money rates will tend to remain relatively 
high. 

"the great unaudited" 

Haskins & Sells, New York, take 
occasion to point out in a recent bulle- 
tin that about 80 per cent, of the firms 
listed in Moody’s Manual of Indus- 
trials, 1920, appear to be without the 
services of public accountants on which 
the bulletin comments as follows: 

The public accountant who is alive to the 
affairs of his day and time finds himself 
concerned with a great variety of engage- 
ments. These embrace periodical audits of 
all kinds of business organization, examina- 
tions of financial and kindred institutions as 
well as concerns where the substantiation of 
financial condition only is required, investi- 
gations into fiduciary integrity or some spe- 
cial phase of a concern’s operations, activi- 
ties, or relations, preparation of tax returns 
or the accumulation of data for the prosecu- 
tion of tax claims, consultations, devising 
and installing of accounting or of cost sys- 
tems, preparation of budgets, making finan- 
cial or accounting surveys and statistical 
studies, and giving court testimony. 

Yet notwithstanding the growth and am- 
plification which accountancy practice in 
this country has experienced, it appears that 
the surface has been scarcely more than 
scratched; that business concerns generally 
have failed to take advantage of a means 
which would contribute to a more scientific 
and Ihiccessful conduct of their affairs. The 
class of the great unaudited hears witness 
to the fact. 
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THE FUTURE OF MONEY RATES 

The First National Bank in St. Louis 
has issued through its research and 
statistical department a pamphlet en- 
titled, “What Determines the Rate of 
Interest ?” The conclusion of the pam- 
phlet in which “factors likely to affect 
future money rates” are considered is 
of special interest. The bank states: 

As far as the interest rate in the United 
States in the near future is concerned, there 
are two outstanding factors: first, the supply 
of real capital, that is, goods available for 
consumptive or productive purposes, and 
second, the effective demand for such goods 
on the part of foreign countries. Our prob- 
lem is primarily that of finding a means by 
which we can continue producing that which 
the world requires, but which, at the present 
time, it has no way of effectively obtaining. 
If the potential demand on the part of Eu- 
rope for capital goods in this country is 
greatly curtailed, interest rates will go lower, 
but business property will suffer to such 
an extent that the gain of easier rates will 
be more than offset by business losses. 

On the other hand, if a means is found 
whereby Europe can effectively command 
even a part of her capital needs, interest 
rates are likely to continue on a compara- 
tively high level, not necessarily the pres- 
ent level, but more favorable business con- 
ditions will probably more than make up 
for the higher rate. The requirements of 
Europe for capital equipment necessary to 
re-establish her industrial machine are tre- 
mendous. This potential need, however, will 
influence the market only insofar as it can 
be made effective in the world’s money 
market. For example, the present ability 
of both Germany and Austria to use for 
their industrial rehabilitation a large amount 
of capital is unquestioned, but up to the 
present time this need has in no way effec- 
tively influenced the American investment 
or capital market. The same situation exists 



in any one of the half dozen other foreign 
countries. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the world is to-day faced with an unprece- 
dented depletion in its supply of capital. 
Sooner or later keen competition will de- 
velop for the use of the existing supply. 
When this does develop, no artificial or legal 
limitation on the rate of interest is likely 
to have any great influence. Experience has 
shown that the legal rate of interest is ob- 
served only when it is above the market rate. 
When the market rate rises above the legal 
rate the law is invariably and always disre- 
garded. The experience of the usury laws 
of the past and the legal maximum rates 
that exist in this country, bear ample testi- 
mony of the inability of the government to 
regulate effectively or control interest rates 
in the face of economic forces. 



GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSIT8 



The March letter of the Northwes- 
tern National Bank of Minneapolis has 
the following to say on the subject of 
state guaranty of bank deposits: 

Six states of this country have enacted 
laws providing for the guaranty of deposits 
in state banks. These are all west of the 
Mississippi — which river seems to exert as a 
dividing line such a market effect upon peo- 
ple east or west that it is a wonder that 
it has not been legislated out of existence. 
The states are Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North and South Dakota and Washington. 
Most of this legislation is recent, though 
the Kansas law has been effective since July, 
1909. Similar laws have been proposed at 
several sessions of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture but have never been able to overcome 
the opposition they have aroused. This year 
five different bills have been introduced, fol- 
lowing more or less closely the provisions of 
the laws enacted in the other states. The 
Montana bill now being considered is cut 
very closely after the pattern of the Kansas 
law. 

The demand for the legislation in Minne- 
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partments. 
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sota does not come from the bankers them- 
selves, although, it is not without adherents 
among them; probably 90 per cent of the 
bankers of the state are opposed to it. Op- 
ponents of the bills that have been intro- 
duced contend that the sort of guaranty 
proposed (which consists of the accumula- 
tion of a fund made up of assessments on 
all state bankers who are members of the 
system, this fund to be used for the payment 
of claims of depositors of failed banks) — 
those in opposition contend that this would 
penalize the reputable bankers for the in- 
competency or dishonesty of a possible few 
over whose actions they have no control. It 
would seem about as just, in their belief, to 
apply this principle to the medical profes- 
sion: if one doctor were convicted of mal- 
practice, to inflict punishment upon all the 
members of the profession. In Kansas the 
law remained upon the statute books for 
several years with little heed given to it, 
until a single bank failure practically wiped 
out the fund. 

The best health measures are those which 
prevent disease. Bankers have the strong- 
est motive in the world for the strengthen- 
ing of the general position of their profes- 
sion, as weakness in any one member has a 



tendency in the popular mind to reflect dis- 
credit upon all; but in the opinion of op- 
ponents of this sort of guaranty, to be called 
upon to pay losses without having a direct 
hand in preventing them, is unjust. A guar- 
anty, they say, should result from the hedg- 
ing about of banking with all possible safe- 
guards and supervision. The latter is taken 
care of by the state banking department; 
if the public feels that stronger protection 
should be given to its state banks, it would 
seem reasonable to advocate more rigid in- 
quiry into the qualifications of, and need 
for, new banks seeking charters, and a 
strengthening of the examination system. 

To present the attitude of opponents of 
the guaranty as proposed, we give “A reso- 
lution pertaining to the Guaranty Deposit 
Law; adopted unanimously by the Duluth 
Bankers’ Council, Duluth, Minnesota, Janu- 
ary 31, 1921: 

“Whereas, . . . the proposed law would tend 
to encourage unscrupulous persons to at- 
tempt to organize banks in competition with 
reputable banks already established that 
have earned the confidence of the communi- 
ties they serve; and whereas, the proposed 
law would make the substantial, reliable and 
successful banker pay the losses occasioned 
by unsuccessful banks over which he has no 
control; and whereas, the proposed law 
would not provide for sufficient reserve to 
cover the losses of the number of banks 
that might fail in case of a serious financial 
crisis, as witnessed in the present situation 
in North Dakota; and whereas, any emer- 
gency seems to be fully covered by the 
stockholders’ double liability; now be it re- 
solved, that the undersigned banks are op- 
posed to the passage of said bill, and as a 
remedy in lieu thereof we recommend, first, 
that the minimum capital requirements for 
state banks be increased, and second, that 
the state banking department be given a 
larger appropriation sufficient to employ 
more examiners so that the examinations of 
our state banks will be more frequent and 
more thorough.” This is signed by the Du- 
luth Bankers’ Council with the names of 
eleven state banks appended. 

THE NEED FOR LOWER RENTS 

"One of the chief stumbling blocks in 
the path of readjustment is the contin- 
uance of high rents, especially for 
houses and tenements of the type used 
by workmen and their families," says 
the W. J. Wollman & Co. Review and 
goes on to state: 

The drain upon the income of the average 
wage earner for this item has furnished the 
chief argument against wage reductions and 
a consequent lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction. Wholesale food prices have de- 
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All Mann Products 

are made under our roof 

gINCE 1 848, we have been growing grad- 
ually, until today we occupy every inch of 
space in our eight-story factory building, 2 1 to 
27 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. In this 
one plant we have the following complete 
manufacturing departments: 



Blank Book Bindery 
Loose Leaf Bindery 
Lithographing Depart- 
ment 

Printing Department 



Engraving and Printing- 
from -Steel Department 
Copying Book Bindery 
with our own Paper Mills 
at Lambertville, N. J. 



Each one of the above it a complete plant in itself. Each 
process is started and completed in our own factory. 

This assures a uniform, superior quality of work, impossi- 
ble to obtain if each process were done in a different shop. 

Blank Books— Bound and Loom Leaf— Lithographing. Printing. 
Engraving. Office Stationery and Supplies 

WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
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New York Offices : tGl Broadway 
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dined, retail prices are coming down, cloth- 
ing is cheaper, and we are in sight of more 
reasonable prices for fuel. Of all the items 
in the average household budget, the one 
which shows the strongest resistance to de- 
cline is that of rent. It absorbs an undue 
proportion of the pay envelope. 

Manifestly we cannot expect wage re- 
visions and other steps in readjustment to 
proceed with desirable rapidity so long as 
shelter absorbs such a large percentage of 
the workmen’s income. Laws against rent 
profiteering are likely to produce disappoint- 
ingly small results so long as the demand 
for housing exceeds the supply. The most 
urgent problem of the day is the correction 
of this evil through the construction of more 
houses and apartments that can be rented 
on a basis in keeping with the manual work- 
er’s ability to pay. Building materials have 
fallen sharply in price, and the wealthy can 
devote their capital to no higher type of 
public service than to construction work of 
this character. The investment will be safe, 
the return will be ample, and the benefits 
to the community incalculable. 

PRESENT FARMING SITUATION NOT 
WITHOUT PRECEDENT 

“It does not appear that the present 
agricultural situation is entirely with- 
6 



out precedent/' writes H. C. Taylor of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and goes on to point out: 

One hundred years ago England was an 
agricultural country, and her farmers pro- 
duced nearly all the agricultural products 
consumed. The Xapoleonic Wars, 1793-1815, 
were for British landowmers and farmers 
a time of great prosperity. Rents increased 
greatly; men of intelligence, enterprise and 
money were attracted to the land; long 
leases were made; land rose in value and 
was eagerly bought at high prices by farm- 
ers. The speculator and land jobber also 
came into the market. But the twenty 
years that followed the end of the war were 
a period of hardship to the landowners and 
farmers. The high rents and long leases 
became very burdensome to renters, and the 
promise of “Peace and Plenty” proved* a 
delusion so far as the farmer was concerned. 

The same wars affected the agriculture of 
this country. They caused a great demand 
for our agricultural products. Prices rose 
in 1793-94, and remained high for the mas 
of the time until after the close of our wa: 
with England, 1812-1815. In fact, price.* 
remained high until 1817. A panic fob 
lowed, prices fell rapidly and reached a ver\ 
low point. 

Our farmers had the same round of ex|- 
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riences in the time of the Civil War and 
after. (See Fig. 1.) Someone writing in 
1864 points out that “there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the farmer that 
does not free himself from debt. Never in 
the lifetime of the present generation will 
such another opportunity present itself.” 
Nevertheless, before 1870 there was acute 
agricultural depression throughout the coun- 
try. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York makes the following general 
summary of the agricultural situation: 

The weather in the wheat and corn pro- 
ducing section has continued generally fa- 
vorable, but the season is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to make possible an estimate of 
condition of winter crops. The reports of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate * a 
decrease in the number of live stock on 
farms in the United States during the year 
ending December 31, 1920. Cattle are re- 
ported as having decreased from 68,369,000 
head to 66,191,000, sheep and lambs from 
47,114,000 to 45,067,000, and hogs from 71,- 



727,000 to 66,649,000. The price of hogs 
continues high in relation to the price of 
corn. On March 1 the stock of corn, wheat 
and oats held on the farms was the largest 
on record. 

TAXATION 

J ules S. Bache, who advocates a form 
of sales tax which he terms the Turn- 
over Tax, recently explained the work- 
ings of this tax as follows: 

Every person expecting to receive money 
from the sale of goods, wares, merchandise 
or services, must provide himself with a 
license at a cost of $1, to be taken out at 
the nearest tax bureau, and he must have 
such a license before he can receive the 
money on any sales. 

No one owing money arising from any 
such transaction need pay same until the 
collector is provided with such a license. 

That license shall entail upon the licensee 
the obligation to keep a record of his trans- 
actions, and to render a monthly statement 
thereof. Where the monthly statement shows 
sales amounting to a fixed minimum (I would 
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suggest $500 per month), the statement, 
when rendered, shall be accompanied by a 
check for 1 per cent, on this amount. 

That 1 per cent, the payee shall have the 
privilege of collecting from the buyer of his 
merchandise, und when he thus collects it, 
he does so on behalf of the United States 
Government. This makes him a custodian 
of Government funds, and his failure to pay 
over those funds to the Government, you 
will readily understand, would be a theft 
and punishable as such. 

Xo one, for the sake of the small percent- 
age of the amount involved, is going to take 
the risk of default in making his payment, 
and I believe that the tax will thus be al- 
most automatically collectible. 

I am fixing a minimum in order that there 
may be no tax-evaders in this country, of 
which there are so many today. The boot- 
black, the newsboy, and the peddler are not 
going to pay taxes. Therefore they may just 
as well be legally exempted, and thus remain 
law-abiding citizens. 

This minimum w'ould also exempt a large 
percentage of the farmers, the entire laboring 
class and a great many of the small factors 
of commerce on the lines of those that I 
have just mentioned. 

There you have the lvhole process. Can 
you find a simpler one? Can you find any- 
thing complicated or anything that a person 
of the most simple mind cannot under- 
stand? 

The general theory of the sales tax 
is approved by C. F. Childs and Com- 
pany, who state: 

In its bearing upon present day problems, 
it may properly be said of the gross turn- 
over, or commodity sales tax, that its eco- 
nomic theory is good, since it lays a penalty 
upon extravagance in expenditure rather 
than upon thrift. It furthermore has the ad- 
vantage of being easy to collect and of being 
readily estimated in advance, thus relieving 
conservative business men from the neces- 
sity of providing an overhead reserve for 
taxes in connection with articles they pro- 
duce or sell. It is estimated that it cost 
the Government $25,000,000 to collect the 
income and excess profits taxes of 1920. 
This substantial sum could largely be saved 
by administering a 1 per cent, gross turn- 
over tax which would be automatically col- 
lected and paid each month by every li- 
censed merchandiser or manufacturer doing 
a business in excess of $150 per month. 

RESTRICTING THE COTTON CROP 

According to the Bache Review many 
banks in the South are urging farmers 
to cut their cotton acreage the coming 
season. One banker is reported to 
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have made an announcement that he will 
carry all loans on cotton until 1922, 
provided that the debtor will agree not 
to plant any cotton this season. 

With regard to the so-called moral 
obligation of the South to grow cotton 
the Manufacturers * Record of Baltimore 
says : 

•Increased acreage in grain and other 
crops is most desirable, but if this cannot 
be done with the labor available, then a re- 
duction of 50 per cent, in the cotton, leav- 
ing the balance uncultivated, would reduce 
the cost of raising the crop, and the small 
crop would sell for more than a large crop, 
the net difference being of immense value to 
the growers. There is no greater folly than 
to talk about the South being morally re- 
sponsible to raise cotton. There is no moral 
responsibilitv resting upon any single man 
in the South or upon the section as a whole 
to raise a bale of cotton. Men raise the 
things or produce the things which they can 
sell to advantage. That is their bounden 
duty to their own families. 

NEED FOR ECONOMY 

In a letter recently addressed to the 
hanks of the country Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon reviewed the condition 
of the nation’s finances and made a 
strong plea as follows for greater 
economy : 

These figures as to the public debt and 
the current operations of the Treasury show 
that the country’s finances are sound, but 
that the situation calls for the utmost econ- 
•omv. The nation cannot afford extrava- 
gance, and so far as possible it must avoid 
entering upon new fields of expenditure. 
'The heavy requirements of the Government 
«on account of necessary expenditures, in- 
cluding interest and sinking fund on the 
public debt, and the maturity of $7,550,000,- 
000 of short-date debt within the next two 
years or thereabouts make it imperative that 
the greatest care and economy he exercised 
in matters affecting Government expendi- 
tures. 

The people generally must become more 
interested in saving the Government’s money 
than in spending it. A thoroughgoing na- 
tional budget system must he established, 
and the Government’s expenses brought into 
relation to its income. 

Charles G. Dawes, writing in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce , had the 
following to say on the same subject: 

At the present time everyone recognizes 
that we are facing in this country a neces- 



sity for economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. The exorbitant taxes our people are 
paying are depressing business. Our indus- 
tries are languishing; our farm products 
are selling at around or less than the cost 
of production; labor of all kinds is being 
thrown out of employment; profits of all 
kinds have been reduced or extinguished. 
The floating debt of the government is about 
$2,500,000,000. Including this amount, the 
government is faced with the necessity of 
providing for maturing obligations within 
the next two and one-half years amounting 
to about $7,500,000,000, in addition to raising 
the amount required for its running ex- 
penses. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING IN THRIFT 

The American Bankers’ Association 
recently called for a semi-annual report 
on all school savings banking systems. 

These show that the pupils either 
deposited in regular bank accounts 
either directly or through the purchase 
of stamps a total of $1,691,856.55 be- 
tween the opening of the present school 
year and February 1. The total re- 
ported for the entire school year of 
1919-1920 was $2,800,301.18. 

On February 1, the pupils had $381,- 
188 in undivided school deposits; bal- 
ance in individual pupil accounts, 
$3,819,383.52; total of $4,200,872.32. 
Owing to the failure of many operating 
savings banks to segregate such ac- 
counts, this amount is estimated to be 
less than 50 per cent, of the balance 
to the credit of pupils in the operating 
banks. It compares with a total of 
$2,740,628.19 reported for the school 
year 1919-1920. 

The report is for 2,620 school build- 
ings, with a total enrollment of 1,130,- 
936 pupils. The 1919-1920 data was 
based on enrollment of 1,015,653. 

Cash withdrawals by pupils are re- 
ported as $583,009.14. 



DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKS 

On March 1, the President signed an 
Act of Congress (Public No. 349 — 66th 
Congress) amending Section 5146 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to qualifica- 
tions of directors of national banks. 
Formerly this section provided that at 
least three-fourths of the directors of 
every national bank must have resided 
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in the State, Territory or District in 
which the national bark was located 
for at least one year immediately pre- 
ceding their election and must be resi- 
dents therein during their continuance 
in office. As amended, the section pro- 
vides that such residence may be in the 
State, Territory or District in which the 
office of the bank is located or within 
fifty miles of the location of such office. 

THE LAND BANK DECISION 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has sustained the constitution- 
ality of the tax exemption of Land Bank 
bonds. Justice Day in delivering the 
opinion of the Court summarized as fol- 
lows : 

With the wisdom and policy of this legis- 
lation we have nothing to do. Ours is only 
the function of ascertaining whether Con- 
gress in the creation of the hanks, and in 
exempting these securities from taxation, 
Federal and State, has acted within the 
limits of its constitutional authority. For 
the reasons stated, we think the contention 
of the Government, and of the appellees, 
that these hanks are constitutionally organ- 



ized and the securities here involved legally 
exempted from taxation, must be sustained. 

BANK ACCEPTANCES FOR SAVINGS BANKS 

Frank L. Palmer, Bank Commission- 
er of the State of Maine, in his latest 
report has the following to say with 
regard to the use of bank acceptances 
as a secondary reserve for savings 
banks : 

The savings bank’s secondary reserve 
should consist of a suitable amount of assets 
which yield a fair rate of return, and at 
the same time are immediately convertible 
into cash without sacrifice even under ab- 
normal conditions. Bank acceptances, 
eligible for rediscount with Federal Reserve 
Banks, are readily convertible into cash 
without material loss even under depressed 
market conditions and therefore make an 
ideal secondary reserve. As the acceptances 
approach maturity they become even more 
attractive as a liquid investment and the 
savings banks, having occasion to dispose of 
them before maturity, can often do so at a 
better rate than that at which they were 
purchased. With such a reserve in times 
of stress, the savings institutions would no 
longer have occasion to liquidate their long 
term securities or depend upon their cor- 
respondent banks for assistance. 
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Manufacturers and Distributors who form 
part of the First National Bank y s Strong 
Directorate of Forty - Four 

The great organizations headed by these St. Louis manu~ 
facturers provide employment for hundreds of thousands 
of people and hundreds of millions of dollars of capital. 

They gather raw material from the far corners of the 
earth and sell St. Louis made products in all lands. 

The results of their experience are reflected in the wisdom 
of their decisions on the many problems presented to 
them as Directors of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK CELEBRATES 
137TH ANNIVERSARY 



Sunday in April to the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 



The Bank of New York, N. B. A., the 
oldest bank in New York State, celebrated 
its 137th anniversary on March 15. This 
bank was organized by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in 1784, and was incorporated as a na- 
tional bank in 1865. 

EUGENE MEYER, JR., TO HEAD 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New York, has 
been elected managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation at a recent meeting. 
Commenting on the prospective activities of 
this corporation the correspondent of the 
New' York Times states: 

The War Finance Corporation is scheduled 
to play a prominent part in the efforts to in- 
crease foreign trade under the Harding Admin- 
istration if the policy now under consideration 
is carried out. While the loans which have 
been requested up to this time are relatively 
small, ranging from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
they receive sympathetic consideration and the 
effort will be toward affording strong moral 
support as well as financial aid to private cap- 
ital which shows a real endeavor to start 
things moving. 

Dwight Davis of St. Louis has been ap- 
pointed by President Harding as a director 
of the War Finance Corporation. 

THE “PENNSYLVANIA ZONE” 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New’ York and Brooklyn has issued a book- 
let descriptive of the new business district 
w'hich is growing up in the vicinity of the 
Pennsylvania Terminal on Manhattan. The 
pamphlet contains an aeroplane view of the 
section and a description of the various busi- 
nesses and trades that are locating there. 

X. Y. CLEARING HOUSE TO OBSERVE 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 

The New’ York Clearing House has an- 
nounced that it will transact its business in 
accordance with the standard time provided 
for in the New York City ordinance which 
provides for daylight saving time for a pe- 
riod of five months, extending from the last 



HUTH AND COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
NEW DEPARTMENT 

Huth & Co. have established a department 
to deal in foreign and municipal bonds, 
specializing in Danish and Scandinavian is- 
sues. The department is under the manage- 
ment of Charles I,. Corbett, formerly with 
Lazard Freres. 

NEW YORK AGENCY OF NATIONAL 
BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA MOVES 

The New r York agency of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has moved from 
10 Wall street to 44 Beaver street, in the 
newly-erected Kerr building. 

The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
the head office of which is in Pretoria, has 




R. E. SAUNDERS 

New York Agent of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd. 



a subscribed capital of £2,965,000 and a paid- 
up capital and reserve of £4,215,000. The 
bank has branches in the Cape of Good 
Hope, Southwest Protectorate, Natal, 
Orange Free State, Bagutoland, Transvaal, 
Swaziland, Rhodesia, Portuguese East Af- 
rica, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory and 
Kenia, Port Ixniis, Mauritius, St Helena. 
Antwerp and Bombay. 

R. E. Saunders is the New York agent. 
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Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 



modem bank building, the home 
of the Warren Institution for Savings 
of Boston, stands on Park Street, 
facing famous Boston Common and 
adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 
good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 
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Mr. Saunders has had wide experience ir. 
South Africa, New York, London and the 
European continent, of a character especial- 
ly qualifying: him as branch manager of an 
important institution tike the National Bank 
of South Africa, and his knowledge and 
judgment, combined with unfailing courtesy, 
have placed the New York Agency in a 
strong position. Mr. Saunders is ably as- 
sisted by W. L. Trumble, who has been in 
the bank’s service over twenty years, chiefly 
in the Ixmdon and South African offices. 

NATIONAL CITY TO ABSORB COM- 
MERCIAL EXCHANGE BANK 

The New York Times published the fol- 
lowing item on March 18: 

Interests closely identified with the National 
t’ity Bank have secured positive control of the 
Commercial Exchange Bank and the process of 
"Nationalizing” the latter institution has been 
started, according to recent information. An 
official announcement is expected as soon as 
certain legal complications art* straightened 
out. 

It is expected that the consolidation will 
take place on or before May 1. The program, 
it is understood. Is to continue the Bowery 
office and that at 321 Broadway. The one now 
in the Biltmore is to be transferred to the 
National City Building, formerly the Manhat- 
tan Hotel. Under the law, it was explained, it 
would be necessary to discontinue one office of 
the absorbed bank, and it is believed the office 
at Twenty sixth street and Broadway will be 
the one thus abandoned. 

It was further ascertained that the National 
City Bank expects to continue the Bowery 
office, to handle the great volume of small for- 
eign exchange transactions which arise in that 
part of the city. A large part of this business 
has been going to small dealers, and the officers 
of the National City Bank believe a branch of 
their institution should become a pronounced 
factor in this business. 

CONDITION OF THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York showed total re- 
sources at February 28, 1921, of $305,743,- 
464.93, deposits $204,015,351.42, surplus and 
undivided profits, $16,077,778.22. 

NEW HOME FOR PROGRESS 
NATIONAL 

The Progress National Bank of New York 
has moved into its new home in the Seventh 
Avenue building at Seventh avenue and 
Twenty-eighth street. 

ANNIVERSARY OF HARR1MAN 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
charter date by a dinner in the Hotel Bilt- 
more, March 19. An entertainment of mo- 
tion pictures followed the dinner. 




View from City Hall Park, New York, showing the 
building in which the Atlantic National 
Bank is located 



The growth of this bank is shown in the 
following table of deposits: 

March 20 : — 



1911 (Date of Charter) $4,100,000 

1912 (First Anniversary) 10,600.000 

1913 (Second Anniversary) 14,200,000 

1914 (Third Anniversary) 17,500,000 

1915 (Fourth Anniversary) 21,100,000 

1916 (Fifth Anniversary) 30,200,000 

1917 (Sixth Anniversary) 35,500,000 

1918 (Seventh Anniversary) 38,400,000 

1919 (Eighth Anniversary) 40,100,000 

1920 (Ninth Anniversary) 41,600,000 

1921 (Tenth Anniversary) 42,100,000 



GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 



At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, held March 24, the following directors 
were elected: Curtis C. Cooper, Albert L. 

Deane, Irene du Pont, Lammot du Pont, 
Pierre S. du Pont, Paul Fitzpatrick, J. 
Amory Haskell, John J. Raskob, John J. 
Schumann, Jr., Alfred H. Swayne. 

At the meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors the following officers were elected: 
Alfred H. Swayne, chairman of the board; 
Curtis C. Cooper, president; John J. Schu- 
mann, Jr., Albert L. Deane, Donald M. 
Spaidal, James H. McMahon, vice-presi- 
dents; Reune Martin, treasurer; George H. 
Bartholomew, secretary. F. Stanley Parson 
was reappointed auditor, and Livingston L. 
Short was appointed counsel. 

J. Amory Haskell remains a director but 
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has retired as president because of pressure 
of other duties as vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in charge of opera- 
tions. Paul Fitzpatrick remains a director 
but retires as vice-president, having been 
recently elected vice-president of General 
Motors Export Company. 

REMOVAL OF BRANCH OF METRO- 
POLITAN BANK 

The Shoe and Leather Branch of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank of New York moved into 
new quarters at 820 Broadway on March 28. 

NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER COMPLETED 

The merger of the Liberty National Bank 
and the New York Trust Company became 
effective on April 1. The New York Trust 
Company has a combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of more .than $26,- 
000,000. 

The officers include Otto T. Bannard, for- 
merly chairman of the board of the New 
York Trust Company, who becomes chair- 
man of the advisory committee; Mortimer 
N. Buckner, formerly president, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bannard as chairman of the board, 
and Harvey D. Gibson, formerly president 
of the liberty National Bank, president of 
the new company. The board of trustees 
will be composed of thirty members chosen 
from the former boards of the trust com- 
pany and of the bank. 

The main office of the company will remain 
at 26 Broad Street and the offices of the 
liberty National Bank at 120 Broadway 
will become the Liberty office of the com- 
pany. The Fifth Avenue office at Fifty- 



seventh Street and Fifth Avenue will be 
continued. On September 1, when the new 
offices at 100 Broadway are completed, the 
main office and the Liberty office will be 
merged at that address. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF W. A. 

HARRIMAN AND COMPANY 

W. A. Harriman & Company, Inc., have 
announced that G. deB. Greene has been 
elected vice-president and director of the 
company. 

Mr. Greene was for ten years with the 
General Electric Company in the railway 
department at Schenectady, and for the last 
fifteen years was associated with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons in Boston and New York, 
having been a director of that company since 
1915. Mr. Greene was also chairman of 
the advisory trades committee in the second, 
third and fourth Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and chairman of the New York committee 
in the fifth Liberty Loan campaign. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, Sigmund Metz and 
Rudolph Goepel were appointed assistant 
vice-presidents of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Arthur E. Burke was 
appointed assistant trust officer; Henry D. 
Quinby, assistant secretary; Daniel H. Ben- 
der, assistant secretary. 

NEW BRANCH IN THE BRONX 

The Bank of the United States opened a 
branch in the Bronx at the southeast corner 
of Freeman street and Southern boulevard 
on Match 28. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 
INCREASE EACH YEAR 

The year 1919, which reached the high- 
water mark in the history of savings banks 
in the United States has met its Waterloo 
in 1920, according to figures issued today 
by the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, covering a complete re- 
port from mutual savings banks in every 
section of the nation. The deposits in the 
635 savings banks in the Union amounted 
to $5,535,389,904.18 on January 1, 1921, an 
increase for the year 1920 of $474,760,884 .$4 
or 9.38 per cent., compared with an increase 
of $437,215,815.74 for, the year 1919. 

Statistics from 410 savings banks in the 
New England States, including Maine. New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, show deposits 
on hand January 1, 1921, of $2,112,637,- 
421.43. This is an increase of $147,995,- 
466.97 over the twelve month period previ- 
ous to this date. The ratio of increase for 
1920 in this section is, therefore, 7.53 per 
cent., as against 7.5 per cent, in the banner 
year of 1919’. 

Deposits for the Eastern States, including 
New York, New' Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, with a total of 198 sav- 
ings hanks, reached $3,186,580,900.72 on 
January 1, 1921. The increase in deposits 
in this group of states thus approaches one- 
third of a billion dollars in one year. The 
actual figure for the total gain is $310,098,- 
514.06, or a ratio of 10.78 per cent. 

Although there are savings institutions of 
various kinds in the Southern States for pur- 
poses of this report, the Savings Bank As- 
sociation quotes the figures from the one 
mutual savings bank of West Virginia. The 
ratio of increase in deposits is here shown to 
lead many sections of the country, being 
11. 84 per cent, for 1920, as against 7.48 per 
cent, in the previous year. Prorating the 
gain in deposits, which was $231,439.50, 
among the 1,463,701 persons in the state, it 
may be said that every man, woman and 
child of West Virginia contributed fifteen 
cents to make up the sum gained. 

The 21 mutual savings banks of the Mid- 
dle Western States, consisting of Ohio, In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Minnesota, report an 
increase in deposits of $10,851,938.57. 
Within the group, the greatest individual 
gain has been made by the State of Ohio, 
which reports $3,802,656.71 increased de- 
posits in 1920 over 1919, while by far the 
greatest percentage of increase for any in- 
dividual state w'as reached in Wisconsin, 
namely 25.66 per cent. 

The Pacific Coast States likewise show 
growth by leaps and bounds in the deposits 
in the two mutual savings banks of Cali- 
fornia and Washington. Here, there was 
an increase of 6.99 per cent, in 1920 com- 
pared with 5.68 per cent, in 1919. The Cali- 
fornia savings institution reports a gain of 
$4,150,948.79 or 6.07 per cent., while the 
Washington bank shows a remarkable in- 
crease of 12.48 per cent. 

FRED I. KENT DECORATED BY 
KING OF ITALY 

The Government of Italy has transmitted 
through the Secretary of State of the United 
States to Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York the 
insignia of Commander of the Order of the 
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On page 204 of his book on ‘‘Scientific Office 
Management,” Mr. W. H. Leffingwell says 
Noise is one of the great disturbers. 
When I mentioned the noise question, the 
Manager stated that the girls were used to it 
and ‘never noticed it.’ I made an experiment. Two of 
the girls were given a private room where the noise was 
much less. One increased her output 90% and the other 
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Unquestionably noise keeps the nervous system under a constant strain. 
Causes employees to tire more quickly. Makes concentration difficult. 
Increases the liability of errors. But it isn’t necessary to put each worker 
in a private room. “ No-Nois” Treatment applied to the ceiling of any 
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Crown of Italy, which was conferred upon 
him by the King of Italy. 

NEW SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 

The Harlem Safe Deposit Company of 
New York at 116th street and First avenue, 
with Lionello Perera, president, and A. A. 
Pinto, vice-president and treasurer* has re- 
ceived an authorization certificate from the 
State Banking Department. 

NEW BANK BUILDINGS 

Holmes & Winslow, specialists in bank 
architecture, 11U East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, have recently received the com- 
mission for plans for a new building for the 
First National Bank at Tenafly, N. J. Th : s 
will be an individual bank building, of dis- 
tinctive type, to cost about $75,000. 

Another new bank building, now under 
way, is that of the Homestead Bank, Penn- 
sylvania and Liberty Avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This building will be of brick, with 
limestone trimmings and granite base, cost- 
ing about $;?00,000. The counters will be of 
Italian marble, with bronze screens. The 
vault, HxHx-24, with circular door, will be 
installed by the York Safe & Lock Co. 

Holmes & Winslow have also just com- 
pleted a fine $110,000 building at South Am- 
boy, N. J., for the First National Bank, and 
have a building under way at Englewood. 
N. J„ for the Mutual Building and Loan 
Association. 

MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 

WITH THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 

The Chemical National Bank, one of the 
oldest in New York, has four men who have 
l>een actively connected with it for more 
than fifty years, their total length of service 
being 205 years. They had all been with 
the bank ten years before Percy H. John- 
ston, the president of the Chemical, was 
born. Two of them are soon to retire, not 
localise of failing health but as a reward 
for dutiful services. 

From left to right in the accompanying 
photograph these men are: 

John F. FInacke, transfer clerk, entered the 
Chemical National Bank fifty years ago as the 
twenty-eighth clerk. There are now more than 
500 employees. He began as a messenger, and 
had to walk or run his errands. Occasionally 
he would wait for the Broadway stage. Fifty 
years ago the employees used candles, and in- 
stead of adding machines they used their 
heads and fingers. During the fifteen years 
that Mr. Flancke worked in the money cage 
he handled $450,000,000 in cash. 












The Half Century Club 
Chem cal National Hank of New York 



Frederick \Y. Stevens, director, has served 
continuously tor fifty years. lie graduated 
from Yale in 1M5N. When he heenme a director 
In 1871 he was the tenth on the list. In all 
its history the Chemical has had only thirty- 
live men on its hoard, and up until three years 
ago had had only twenty-five. Mr. Stevens 
has known all of the hank's presidents since 
John i). Jones, ineliiding President George G. 
Williams, who was in the service of the bank 
sixty-one years. Mr. Stevens says he remem- 
bers tin* panic of 1S7.‘» when industrial and 
financial depression had plunged the nation 
into doom, and the Chemical Bank declared 
a dividend at the unpreeodented proportion of 
100 per rent. The dinvtors recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Stevens’ elec- 
tion and presented him with a handsomely en- 
grossed testimonial signed by all his associates 
of the hoard. 

Edward I*. Brown, bookkeeper, joined the 
Chemical fore**, fifty-four years ago. When he 
entered ns a messenger in 1S07 he carried the 
mail, all of which lie put under his belt. When 
lie asked for a mail hag. the answer was that 
the ban 1 ' could not atTord such an extravagant 
and fo dish luxury. Mr. Brown worked in the 
\arloiis departments of the hank, including 
bookkeeping and note telling. He retires at 
an early date. 

Francis Htilpin. vice-president, has completed 
fifty-one years of service with the hank. He 
he mu as messenger, his route covering all of 
the city above Chambers street. The hank 
then oe<*iipi<‘d the space now used as the corri- 
dor. By the side of the hank was a hydrant 
and little tin cup that served the employees. 
That was before the war on germs and’ mi- 
rruhes. Graduating from one position to an- 
other. Mr. Haipiii rose through the ranks until 
1017. when he was apimintcd vice president. 
He announces that he will retire in July. 



The Ch'Mnical Nation'll Bank recently an- 
nounced the retirement on pay of the fol- 
lowing: faithful clerks, who have served the 
bank on an average of forty-seven years: 
A. A. Firth, D. P. Johnson, E. R. McLaurv, 
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C. H. Wessells, Henry Moore, 0. B. Garth- sonal contact with bankers in the New York 
wa it e> district became very intimate. 



ANOTHER UPTOWN OFFICE FOR 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY’ 

The second uptown office of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York opened on 
March 30 at 57th street and Madison ave- 
nue. It is a complete unit of the Bankers 
Trust Company, offering all banking and 
trust services which are now rendered by 
the Wall street and Fifth avenue offices. 

The officers of the new Fifty-seventh street 
office include Cplonel H. H. McGee, vice- 
president, and Clifford Wilmurt and Ranald 
H. Macdonald. Jr., assistant treasurers. Miss 
Jean A. Reid is in charge of the women’s 
department. 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, held March 10, the 
retiring directors were reelected and 
Charles E. Graham, senior vice-president, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, was elected a 
director to fill a vacancy. 

The board of directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of six per cent, on the capital 
stock of the company, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 26. 

RALPH CRANE JOINS BROWN BROS. 

AND COMPANY 

Ralph T. Crane, who has been manager 
of member bank relations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York since 1919, has 
become associated with Brown Bros, and Co., 
59 Wall street, New York, and will devote 
his time to extending the firm’s relations 
with banks and security houses outside of 
that city. 

Mr. Crane has been in the banking busi- 
ness since 1896. In 1906 he became vice- 
president and treasurer of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, Savings Bank and still retains 
his official relations with that bank. 

For several years he was a member of 
the investment firm of Ludwig & Crane, 
New York, leaving there to take up his 
work with the Federal Reserve Bank. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1919 he was associate direc- 
tor of the certificates of indebtedness de- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
through which the many billions of dollars 
worth of treasury certificates were distrib- 
uted among the twelve hundred banks of the 
district and in this position, and later as 
manager of member bank relations, his per- 



GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The statement of condition of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York at Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921, showed total resources of 
$893*680,782.11 ; deposits, $620,592,190.08, 
and a total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $62,727,273.77. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
DECLARED 

The board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 21. 

The board of directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 21. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per i ent, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record as 
of March 17. 



“BANKERS ACCEPTANCES AS AN 
INVESTMENT” 



The American Acceptance Council, 111 
Broadway, New York, announces as the lat- 
est addition to its series of pamphlets on 
acceptance subjects a booklet entitled 
“Bankers Acceptances as an Investment.” 
The author is Morton H. Fry, New York, 
who prepared it at the request of the Coun- 
cil. It is particularly directed to those in- 
vestors — whether corporations or individ- 
uals — who have not yet been buyers of ac- 
ceptances or have bought only sporadically 
and to whom the inherent advantages pos- 
sessed by bank acceptances should appeal. 

The booklet makes clear that possessors 
of idle funds who buy bank acceptances are 
investing in a paper of unquestioned sound- 
ness and liquidity and are utilizing their 
funds in a safe, profitable and convenient 
way. It also shows that such investment 
assists in fostering our domestic and foreign 
commerce, in emancipating it from foreign 
credits, and in establishing our financial sys- 
tem upon a better and sounder basis. 

Although concisely and simply presented, 
the scope of the pamphlet is comprehensive, 
as indicated by the headings treated, as fol- 
lows: Bank acceptances as a short term 

investment, safety, liquidity, convenient ma- 
turities and denominations, investors in ac- 
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ceptances, how to buy bills, how to sell bills, 
method of collecting acceptances at matur- 
ity. 

The need for a brief, non-technical presen- 
tation of the investor’s side of the bankers 
acceptance subject has been increasingly felt 
ever since the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act made the acceptance the basis of 
the American discount market. 

A price of 10 cents merely to cover cost 
of printing and handling has been placed on 
the booklet to other than Council members. 
Prices for quantity lots may be obtained 
upon application. 

ROBERT E. ALLEN 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Central Union Trust Company, New 
York, Robert E. Allen was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. 

JOSEPH B. LEDERER 

At a meeting of the board o* directors of 
the American Union Bank of New York, 
Joseph B. Lederer was appointed a vice- 
president of the bank. 



STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
according to the statement of February 21, 
1921, are $106,982,975.99. Total resources 
are $969,834,026.37 and deposits $582,692,- 
131.06. 

The growth in deposits of this bank are 
shown in the following table: 



1870 $4,933,000 

1880 18,428,000 

1890 16333,000 

1900 151,479,000 

1910 215,737,000 

1920 698,592,000 



NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The condensed statement of the National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany, N. Y., showed total resources at 
February 21, 1921, of $40,160,228.03, de- 
posits, $34,270,553.76, surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,983,297.08. The capital of this 
bank is $1,250,000. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY 
CITY 

At the close of business on December 29, 
1920, the First National Bank of Jersey 
City, N. J., had total resources of $14,022,- 
021.41. The complete condensed statement 
follows: 



RESOURCES 

Loans ami discounts 

Customers* liability account of 

acceptances 

U. S. bonds and certificates. . . . 

Real estate and securities 

Lawful reserve with Federal Re- 
serve Rank 

Cash in vault and due from banks 
and bankers 



$6,436,814.12 

3,509.51 

2.602,730.00 

1,113,503.63 

$06,089.55 

3,059.374.60 



$14,022,021.41 



LIABILITIES 

$400,000.00 
800,000.00 
599.001.43 
391.300.00 
NONE 
3,509.51 
11.828.210.47 

$14,022,021.41 

FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., at 
February 21, 1921, showed total resources 
of $57,848,325.43; deposits, $50,372,810.71; 
surplus, $630,634.93, and undivided profits, 
$1,490,567.97. 

The capital is at present $4,855,800, but 
it has l>een announced that it will be in- 
creased to $6,000,000 in the near future. 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Circulation 

Bills payable 

Time acceptances 

Iosifs 



FIRST NATIONAL AND THREE 
OTHER PITTSBURGH BANKS 
MAY UNITE 

According to a dispatch to the New York 
Times, preliminary consideration has been 
given to a project to merge the First Na- 
tional Bank, the People’s National Bank, 
the People’s Savings and Trust Company 
and the East End Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, the plan being to have 
the First National Bank take over the other 
three institutions. Should the negotiations 
result in such a deal, Pittsburgh will witness 
probably the largest bank transaction in its 
history, with the exception of the acquisition 
last year of the Farmers’ Deposit group of 
banks by the Union Trust Company. 

Inquiry among hank executives has 



brought out the information that the pos- 
sible merger of the First National and the 
people’s “group” has reached the stage 
where terms would be drafted if the direc- 
tors of the four institutions approve the 
project. The matter then will be placed be- 
fore the 1,500 stockholders of the banks. 
Thirty days must elapse after the stockhold- 
ers get notice before the project can be 
voted upon. 

The capital, surplus and deposits of the 
four institutions, Recording to latest official 
statements, follows: 

Bank Capital Surplus Deposits 

First Natl. .$4,000,000 $2,806,581 $34,391,539 
People’ s Nat. 1,000.000 2,759.35$ 23.140.456 

Poo. S. & T. 3,000,000 6.415,584 12.838,420 

East End . . 250,000 189.146 3.031,789 

The aggregate capital and surplus would 
he close to $20,000,000, and the deposits al- 
most $70,000,000. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CANONS- 
BURG BEGINS ALTERATIONS 
ON BUILDING 

The First National Bank of Canonsburg, 
Pa., has just announced that active work 
will he started on its alterations. These are 
to he 4 of a very extensive nature and will 
result in a practically complete new' bank 
building. The plans, sj)ecifications, active 
construction, decorations and furnishing will 
be by Hoggson Bros., the bank building 
specialists of New- York and Chicago. 

When completed the First National Bank 
will have what has proven to he a very 
profitable type of building, the banking 
quarters on the main floor and desirable 
modern offices on the second floor. 

The following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank: George D. McNutt, presi- 
dent; Robert L. Park, vice-president; J. W. 
Munnell, cashier; Clyde H. Jacobs, assistant 
cashier; directors, H. W. Cockins, E. I*. 
Munce, J. H. McBurnev, O. I.. Paxton and 
J. A. McConnell. 

THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A. 

The statement of condition at February 
21, 1921, of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., showed total resources 
of $61,944,200.46 ; deposits, $49,274,777.81, 
and surplus and undivided profits, $5,080,- 
781.80. The bank is capitalized at $2,400,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

E ARLIER in the year the hope was 
expressed in many quarters that the 
recovery of business, which had started, 
would proceed rapidly; and in many lines 
this hope seemed to be well founded, espe- 
cially in textiles, leather, shoes, etc. A bit 
of a change has come however. Forward 
buying has slowed down perceptibly and, 
as a consequence, the mills are forced to 
curtail production in many instances. This 
does not mean depression, but it does mean 
that hopes of a rapid recovery in the deflated 
industries are not to be realized, and recov- 
ery and upbuilding of business to a normal 
basis is to be a slow and gradual process, 
held back by the expected deflation in some 
of the big industries that have not yet been 
greatly affected. But even if the process 
is slow and gradual, it is steady and sure, 
and New England’s fundamental industries 
are making progress that is very satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. The trend 
of commodity prices is steadily downward 
and the task of lowering wages — which 
seemed so difficult just a little while ago — 
is being accomplished rather easily. 

During the past month there has been 
no appreciable change in the credit situa- 
tion. While the Federal Reserve report 
indicates a tendency toward relaxation in 
money, the movement is exceedingly slow. 

Throughout New England there is still a 
great deal of unemployment, but there has 
been no material increase during the past 
month. A slow but steady improvement in 
this respect is looked for by New England 



business leaders unless the situation be still 
further complicated by ill-advised strikes. 

The shoe trade is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
of buying as far as standard lines are con- 
cerned, but there is more activity in special- 
ties and novelties. Current business in 
leather of course reflects the conditions of 
the shoe trade, and as staple lines are being 
more or less neglected in favor of so-called 
novelties, leather stocks of the staple variety 
are accumulating rapidly. 

There has been little change in the wool 
market. Heavy-weight goods have found a 
better market than many expected would be 
the case, and it would seem to indicate a 
feeling that the manufacturers had brought 
prices dowm to a fairly reasonable basis. 
Stocks of raw materials at the mills are not 
heavy and it is expected that they will soon 
come into the market with heavy purchases. 
At this writing, however, the tendency is to 
adopt a waiting attitude. Since the veto 
of the Emergency Tariff bill buying abroad 
for American account has been resumed, 
but on a smaller scale and at lower prices 
than prevailed a short time ago. There will, 
undoubtedly, be a substantial tariff on wool, 
but the real question with which the trade 
is most concerned for the present is, when 
that tariff will be put into operation. 

At this writing the building trades are 
still at logger heads although many of the 
larger jobs have been resumed under open 
shop arrangements. Early Spring weather 
has given a new impetus to the real estate 
market, and with a fair supply of mortgage 
money available there is every promise of a 
brisk business in real estate this year. If 
the building labor situation can be cleared 
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up it also will have a material effect on 
the real estate situation. 

Business failures are numerous but, for 
the most part, relatively unimportant, and 
indicate no special strain in any particular 
industry or locality. 



WORCESTER BANK AND TRUST 
STARTS NEW DEPARTMENT 

Warren S. Shepard, vice-president of the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company of 
Worcester, Mass., will head a new depart- 
ment of the hank known as the educational 
department, the establishment of which has 
just been announced by officials of the bank. 

There are to be two branches of the new 
department. One will be conducted for the 
benefit of the employees of the bank and 
the other will co-operate with the high 
schools of the city in offering the senior 
classes an opportunity to study practical 
banking at first hand. 

The purpose of the department, so far as 
the employees is concerned, is to offer a 
course in the principles of bank practice. 
There are 140 employees of the institution 



eligible to attend the classes and more than 
a third of the employees of the institution 
have already signified their intention of at- 
tending. The classes will be divided into 
groups of 20 and as soon as one group has 
completed the course another will be started. 
The subjects to be considered are: “Instru- 
ments of Banking,” “Loans and Discounts,” 
“Collections and Protest,” “Trust Depart- 
ment,” “Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Credits” and the “Federal Reserve System.” 

Mr. Shepard says the employees of the 
bank are enthusiastic over the plan and the 
officials are hopeful it will make them bet- 
ter able to serve their customers through a 
thorough understanding on the part of every 
employee in the workings of every depart- 
ment of the bank. Classes were started on 
April 1. 

The idea of the new department is indi- 
rectly an outgrowth of the war when em- 
ployees were called to serve in the army 
and their places had to be filled quickly. 
Officials found few young people, even with 
a thorough education, who had any idea of 
the practical side of the banking business. 

Thus originated the idea of co-operating 
with the high schools and making it possible 
for high school graduates to get a general 
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idea of how a hank’s business is conducted. 
At the same time they found when they 
had to transfer employees from one depart- 
ment to another, in many instances, it was 
like putting an inexperienced person in the 
|x>sition. The employer knew his own work 
hut was a total stranger in another depart- 
ment of the hank. The new educational de- 
partment will give all employees an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with all depart- 
ments so they may In* transferred from one 
department to another and know what to 
do. 

W IRVING HI LLARD FOR WORLD 
COTTON CONFERENCE 

Announcement has just been made of the 
selection of W. Irving Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, of 




W. IRVING BULLARD 
Vice-President Merchants National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 



Boston, Massachusetts, to serve as American 
chairman of the committee on finance and 
insurance at the World’s Cotton Conference 
to he held in England in June. Sir James 
Hope Simpson will he the English chairman 
of this committee. 



GROWTH OF MAINE SAVINGS 
BANKS 

At the recent annual meeting of the sav- 
ings hanks of Maine, Frank L. Parker, Bank 
Commissioner, said in part: 

The Havings banks of Maine are to be con- 
gratulated on the very remarkable showing 
they have made during the past year. Not- 
withstanding the abnormal condition through 
which we have passed, the increase of savings 
deposits for the year ending September 25, 
11120. amounted to $6,353,760. Thi^ is by far 
the greatest increase of savings bank deposits 
during any year in the entire history of the 
Blinking Department. 

The gross income of our 43 savings banks 
amounted to $5,516,340. Of this amount 
$570. N04 was required for expenses, including 
taxes, and $3,828,156 for dividends to deposi- 
tors. leaving a balance of $1,108,318 after the 
payment of expenses and dividends to deposi- 
tors. 

The Maine savings hanks occupy a unique po- 
sition to-day, as they have materially increased 
the rate of gross income, while on the other 
hand there has been a reduction in the total 
expenses of such institutions. This increase 
in income has resulted largely from the ex- 
change of low yielding out of Maine municipals 
for Liberty Bonds. 

In making a comparison of our savings bank 
investments with those of ten years ago. the 
outstanding feature has been the increase of 
United States securities from .03 per cent to 
21.12 per cent, and a somewhat corresponding 
decrease out of Maine municipals from 18.71 
per cent, to 1.85 per cent, of total resources. 
This change from municipals of other states 
to Government securities leaves our savings 
banks with rising one-fifth of their total re- 
sources in Liberty Bonds, which are univer- 
sally conceded to be the best security in the 
world. This situation has resulted not only in 
a very material increase in income from such 
holdings, but also in a decrease in the amount 
of taxes resulting from the exchange of taxable 
for tax-exempt investments. 

In years past the tax burden of savings 
banks was greater than all other expenses 
combined. Tlie legislature, recognizing the in- 
equality of taxation, very wisely reduced the 
tax burden of savings banks, and as a result, 
the reduction in taxes has more than offset 
the Increase in other expenses of our hanks. 
You will therefore readily see that this change 
in investments to tax-exempt Liberty Bonds., 
together with the reduction in the rate of taxa- 
tion by the last legislature, accounts for the 
substantial increase In the net earnings of the 
43 mutual savings banks of Maine. 

Occasionally criticisms come to the attention 
of the Ranking Department in reference to the 
alleged tendency of our savings banks to invest 
the funds of Maine people in enterprises lo- 
cated outside the State. Such criticism is. in 
m.v opinion, due to a lack of knowledge of the 
actual facts. As I have already stated, raising 
21 per cent, of the total savings bank re- 
sources consists of United States securities. 
Of the remaining resources approximately 48 
per cent, represents cash investments in 
Maine, while 31 per cent, represents invest- 
ments In other states. It is not to be expected 
or desired that all the savings bank funds 
should be invested within the Rtate. The suc- 
cessful management of our savings institutions 
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requires that there should be a proper distribu- 
tion of investments, both as to their nature 
and also as to their location. In view of the 
recognized principles of sound investing and 
the legal restrictions placed on the invest- 
ment of savings hank funds, I consider that 
our savings banks are entitled to considerable 
credit in confining their out of Maine invest- 
ments to 31 per cent, of their total resources. 

During the past several years we have come 
to realize more fully the importance of main- 
taining our banking institutions in a more 
liquid condition. As the average rate pf re- 
turn on savings hank Investments is compara- 
tively low. It is desirable that the bank's bal- 
ance of idle funds should be as small as is con- 
sistent with its needs. At the same time it is 
important that the hank should maintain an 
adequate secondary reserve to meet unusual 
withdrawals in excess of current deposits. 
High grade securities are no longer looked upon 
as desirable secondary reserve, as the bank is 
liable to have occasion to resort to such re- 
serve at a time when securities can be dis- 
posed of only at a great sacrifice. 

The savings bank's secondary reserve should 
consist of n suitable amount of assets which 
yield a fair rate of return, and at the same 
time, are immediately convertible Into cash 
without sacrifice even under abnormal condi- 
tions. Bank acceptances eligible for rediscount 
with Federal reserve hanks, are readily con- 
vertible into cash without material loss even 
under depressed market conditions, and there- 
fore make an ideal secondary reserve. As the 
acceptances approach maturity, they become 
even more attractive as a liquid investment, 
ami the savings banks, having occasion to dis- 
pose of them before maturity, can often do so 
at a better rate than that at which they were 
purchased. With such a reserve in times of 
stress, the savings institutions would no longer 
have occasion to liquidate their long-term se- 
curities or depend upon their correspondent 
tanks for assistance. In this connection I de- 



sire to call the attention of savings bank trus- 
tees to the provisions of Chapter 50 of the 
Laws of 1919. This act of the last legislature 
permits savings banks to invest in acceptances 
which are eligible for rediscount with Federal 
Reserve Banks, provided they have been ac- 
cepted or indorsed by a trust company incor- 
porated under the laws of this state, or a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System located in 
New’ England or the State of New York. 

The investment of savings deposits in such 
acceptances would In no respect lower the con- 
servative standard established for savings bank 
investments. In fact, bank acceptances are 
even safer than the deposit of funds in the 
accepting bank, ns the acceptance is not only 
the obligation of the bank accepting the bill, 
but also has the added strength of the drawer 
and indorsers thereon. Such investments are 
not only as safe, but also nearly as liquid as 
the interest bearing deposits held by corre- 
spondent banks, and the rate of yield would be 
much larger than on such deposits. 

At the present time eight savin rs banks of 
the state have approximately $500,000 Invested 
in such acceptances. It is earnestly urged 
that the remaining savings institutions give 
careful consideration to the advantage of such 
investments for secondary reserves, and as a 
means of temporarily absorbing surplus funds 
not available for long-term investments. 

CONDITION OF THE PROVIDENCE 
NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition of the Provi- 
dence National Bank of Providence, R. I* 
at the close of business, February 21, 1921, 
showed resources of $4,861,145.48; deposits, 
$2,496,892.25, and surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,235,064.75. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewixg Dabxey 

D ESPITE the many disturbing factors 
in the business situation, the South 
continues to maintain its industrial and com- 
mercial activity. This was illustrated in the 
recent announcement by one of the largest 
department stores of the South, in New Or- 
leans, that there have been more purchasers 
of goods this year than last. It is a recog- 
nised fact that the South is weathering the 
financial storm in better shape than other 
parts of the country. Sugar is picking up, 
and the cotton market is coming out of the 
ether. 

The rice market, however, is still in the 
dumps. Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
produced, last season, nearly 13,000,000 
pockets of clean rice, and only 4,000,000 
have been sold. The trade does not believe 
that more than 3,000,000 pockets can be 
moved within the next few months. That 
would leave 6,000,000, or nearly one-half of 
the crop, still in the warehouses. 

According to present indications, the 
acreage planted to rice this year will be 
about one-half what it was last year. Only 
the land best adapted to the cereal will be 
employed, and every possible economy will 
be put into effect. It will have to be, be- 
cause the banks are very chary of advancing 
money. 

With the cost of production reduced to 
a minimum, it is thought the rice farmers 
will be able to make some money in the 
future, even if the price, now at the pre- 
war level, does not rise. The principal cause 
of distress in the rice situation to-day is 
the expense of production. In the expecta- 
tion of tremendous prices, before the bottom 
dropped out, a huge acreage was planted. 
Men who didn’t know anything about rice 
growing became rice farmers over night. 
Land that was not adapted to rice culture 
was put into this crop. The vastly increased 
acreage bulled the labor market. So, while 
rice is bringing a great deal less than the 
cost of production, a large percentage of 
this cost falls into the it-oughtn’t-to-have- 



l>een class. The industry is now on a more 
sane basis. 

Georgia has joined the general movement 
to curtail the cotton acreage. Declaring 
that 50 per cent, of this last season’s cotton 
is still in the hands of farmers, some of 
whom are holding for 18 cents and some 
have no selling policy and don’t know what 
to think, the Georgia Bankers Association 
has come to the conclusion that the financing 
of another large crop would be madness, and 
is insisting on greater diversification. 

Reduction of acreage, it is pointed out, 
would aid in the fight on insect pests, enable 
the farmers to employ their labor better, 
improve the soil, and save money in the 
production of feed-staples, for which farm- 
ers have been paying out cash. However, 
cotton is not the only thing that has dropped 
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in price, and to flood the market with the 
diversification-crops would not improve con- 
ditions. 

In its interest in the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation of New York, the 
South is showing its financial strength. 
This corporation is similar to, though larger 
than, the Federal International Banking 
Company, recently organized in New Or- 
leans by 1300 Southern banks to finance 
foreign trade. The capital of the latter 
company is $7,000,000; all has been sub- 
scribed and it is a going concern. The 
New York organization calls for $100,000,- 
000. It is offering the stock throughout the 
country. 

More and more is the South coming to 
realize the necessity of developing foreign 
trade. Naturally this is receiving the 

strongest expression at the ports, and New 
Orleans, the second port in the country, is 
the leader. 

In March a special train of representative 
business men of New Orleans made a trade- 
getting tour of Mexico. There were nearly 
80 in the party. Efforts had been made, in 
recent years, to launch similar trips, but 
they had gone by the boards. The success 
of this trip is taken as proof* of the increas- 
ing interest in foreign trade. 

Besides bringing back a great deal of new 
business, the members of the expedition re- 
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port they gained a first-hand knowledge of 
many problems, and formed commercial ac- 
quaintanceships that will yield handsome re- 
turns in the future. 

The first retail clothiers’ and furnishers* 
convention ever to be held in Louisiana will 
l>e held in New Orleans May 2. More than 
100 of the leading retail clothiers and fur- 
nishers of the state are expected to be 
present. 

Through the retail merchants bureau of 
the Association of Commerce the merchants 
of New Orleans are seeking to improve the 
ethics of what Champ Williams of Chatta- 
nooga recently called the “profession of 
business.” The first step is to force adver- 
tising along lines of greater truth. In ad- 
vertising bargain sales, certain stores have 
been rather loose in the use of the word 
“values.” “Five dollar values for 1.25.” etc., 
etc. The goods may have been sold for $5 
at one time, but that does not mean their 
value is now $5. So the merchants decided, 
and they defined “value” as the price at 
which two or more representative stores are 
selling goods of the same grade. Bargain 
sales will have to make their selling appeal 
on this basis. Merchants w*ho kick over the 
traces will be cautioned by the Bureau; if 
they persist in using phony “values” they 
will be subject to prosecution, for the at- 
torney-general has promised his cooperation, 
and says there are ample laws on the statute 
hooks to protect the people and the mer- 
chants who are playing fair. 

The recent effort to restore packet river 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati 
was abandoned after the first trip of the 
“Queen City.” The development of the 
river business lies in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment barge line, which was established 
two years ago, and has been increasing its 
business steadily. It has now begun to pay 
expenses. It was not expected to pay ex- 
penses when it first started, because of the 
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inadequate equipment with 'which it was 
supplied. Its success is due not only to the 
cheaper water rates, but to the through bills 
of lading with which it handles freight re- 
ceived from or consigned to railroad terri- 
tory, based on this reduction. This differ- 
ential-territory has been steadily extended. 

An interesting compilation on the density 
of population of the United States shows 
that the South is not the howling wilderness 
so often pictured. The population of Louis- 
iana, for instance, is 39.6 persons a square 
mile, which is four more than the national 
average, and 50 per cent, greater than that 
of Kansas, so often held up as a shining 
example. Alabama, which leads the Gulf 
States, has done even better than Louisiana. 
The manufacturing states, of course, beat 
these records hands down, but the figures 
show that the South is far from being an 
uninhabited desert. That the need of immi- 
gration is great, is another way of saying 
that the opportunities are great. 



NEW TRUST COMPANY FORMED IN 
BALTIMORE 

Having filed its charter of incorporation 
with the state bank commissioner, the Atlan- 



tic Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., has 
organized with the election of officials as 
follows: president, Eugene L. Norton; 

vice-president, Laurence Jones; vice-presi- 
dent, James Bruce; secretary and acting 
treasurer, J. Bosley Jessop; assistant vice- 
president; Richard H. Bond; assistant sec- 
retary, Donald Reitz; assistant treasurer, 
J. Gill Jacobson. The officers named are the 
directors, with E. F. Brundage, of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, and W. S. Cahill, 
of the Cahill Company, manufacturer of ma- 
rine boilers. Vice-president Jones will be 
manager of the new company’s foreign de- 
partment and is now abroad in this interest, 
having established connections in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy. This new' finan- 
cial organization of Baltimore is capitalized 
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at $1,000,000, and this amount has been 
oversubscribed by morfe than 530 stockhold- 
ers, including forty men connected with 
other Baltimore financial organizations. 

NORFOLK BANKS TO MERCK 

A merger of the Marine Bank and Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, Va., 
has been agreed upon by the directors of 
both institutions and will become effective 
as soon as ratification is secured from the 
stockholders. The capital stock of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will be increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000, and the total 
resources of the combined institutions will 
be $23,000,000. The officers of the Marine 
Bank will be taken over by the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

In addition to the present officers of the 
National Bank of Commerce, R. C. Taylor, 
Jr., president, and R. Cornelius Taylor, 
cashier of the Marine Bank, will become 
vice-presidents of the new bank. 

BLUEFIKLD NATIONAL BANK 

The Bluefield National Bank of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, announced its fourth anni- 
versary on March 1, 1921, and increased its 

67H 



capital from $100,000 to $250,000. The con- 
densed statement at February 21, 1921, 
showed total resources of $1,460,467.13, de- 
posits, $1,119,616.76, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $20,350.37. 

NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

The Farmers and Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company opened for business on 
March 1, in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The capital is $100,000 and officers are as 
follows: J. P. Sanders, president; S. A. 

Caviness, C. J. Tinsley, vice-presidents; R. 
M. Middelton, cashier. 

HAROLD J. DREHER ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANKING 
COMPANY 

Harold J. Dreher, of New York, has been 
elected vice-president and director of the 
Federal International Banking Company of 
New Orleans, La., the new foreign trade 
bank recently established under the Edge 
Act by twelve hundred Southern bankers. 
Mr. Dreher will assume his new position at 
once. 

Mr. Dreher is a native of Wisconsin and 
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received grammar and high school education 
in Milwaukee, after which he graduated 
from Marquette University College of Law 
in 1908 with a degree of LL.B. In 1915 he 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. He started in the 
banking business with the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, and later was connected 
with the Marshall and Ilslev Bank where, in 
1912, he became assistant cashier. In 1916 
he was elected assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

During the war he served in the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, and after 
the armistice was signed, he served as the 
first assistant financial requisition officer, 
acting as banker of the A. E. F. in control 
of its funds in Europe. He was mustered 
out with the rank of major. 

Mr. Dreher is a prominent member of the 
American Institute of Banking, and in 1914 
was national president of that organization. 
During the past year Mr. Dreher has been 
conducting special investigation work in 
Europe for J. P. Morgan & Co., in connec- 
tion with the organization by that firm of 
the Foreign Commerce Corporation of Amer- 
ica. This work consisted of a survey of the 
industrial, commercial, financial, economic 
and political conditions in the principal 
countries of Europe, with reference to the 
possibilities for for^gn trade. While en- 
gaged in this work Mr. Dreher made a 
special study of the textile industry in cen- 
tral Europe. The intimate knowledge of 
actual conditions in Europe based on per- 
sonal contact with the financial and indus- 
trial leaders of European countries gives 
Mr. Dreher an equipment peculiarly adapted 
to the new' w’ork which he has undertaken 
for the Federal International Banking 
Company. 

SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS NAMES NEW PRESIDENT 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Security National Bank held at Dal- 
las on March 14, John T. M. Johnston, of 
St. Louis, Mo., was elected president and 
a director of the bank. He takes up his 
active duties at once, succeeding D. E. Wag- 
goner, who retires from the presidency to 
devote his attention to other lines of busi- 
ness. but continues as a director and in an 
advisory capacity'. 

Mr. Waggoner has been president of the 
bank since its organization some eleven 
years ago, and has built up one of the 
largest financial institutions in the South- 
west. His health has not been the best for 
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nPHIS ILLUSTRATION represents the 
A bank and office building for the Perth 
Amboy Savings Institution, at Perth Amboy, 
N. J„ completed from our plans and 
specifications. 

Won’t you let us prove to you that through 
our careful planning and carefully written 
specifications we can obtain the building you 
want for approximately the amount you have 
to spend. 

We invite inquiries and shall be pleased to 
submit sketches as suggestions without obli- 
gation to the bank. 



A FEW OF OUR CLIENTS : 

Metropolitan Trust Company New York City 

National City Bank New York City 

French-American Banking Corporation, New York City 
Cortland Savinas Bank - - - Cortland. N. Y. 

Sanford Trust Company .... Sanford, Me. 
Perth Amboy Savings Bank Perth Amboy, N. J. 
National Trademen's Bank - - New Haven, Conn. 
Liberty Savings Bank - Washington, D. C. 
Essex National Bank .... Montclair, N. J. 

Bath National Bank Bath, N. Y. 

First National Bank Harmon, N. Y. 

Bank of Hicksville - • - Hicksville, L. I., N Y. 

Citizens National Bank .... Caldwell, N. J. 
Peoples National Bank New Brunswick, N. J. 

Bank of Coney Island Coney Island, N. Y. 

First Nationaf Bank - - - Jamaica, L. I„ N. Y. 
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D. E. WAGGONER 

Recently Resigned as President Security National 
Bank of Dallas 



JOHN T. M. JOHNSTON 
Newly Elected President Security National Bank 
of Dalfcs 



the past several months, and he expects to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
for a long rest, before again becoming ac- 
tive in business. He is also president of 
the United Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, as well as having other large 
interests. 

Dr. Johnston was formerly a prominent 



Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON. 8. C. 

Capital 1,000,000 

Surplu* and Profit* — 1,000,000 

Resources .. 15,000,000 



E. H. Pringle, Pres. 

E. H. Pringle, Jr.. Vice-Pros. 

R. S. Small, Vice-Prea. 

A. R. LaOoste, Vice-Pros. 

G. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas. Assistant Cashier. 

C. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 

Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



Kansas City banker. In recent years he has 
acquired large interests in other Missouri 
hanks. He is at present a director in the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis, with a capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, of w’hich his son, J. L. Johnston, 
is president. Mr. Johnston is also a di recto** 
and member of the executive committee o' 
the Van Nov Interstate Company of New 
York, a director in the First National Ban'x 
of Joplin, Mo., and the First State Bank 
of Madison, 111. He is interested in a num- 
ber of other financial institutions, and his 
connection in Dallas will carry large re- 
sources to the .Security National Bank and 
the Southwest. 

S. \V. Sibley and R. P. Titus were elected 
vice-presidents of the bank; Mr. Sibley be- 
ing a Texas man of wide banking experience, 
and Mr. Titus formerly connected with the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of SI. 
Louis. 

In commenting upon the change, Judge 
W. F. Ramsey, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, said: “It will, of 

course, be a matter of sincere regret to the 
hundreds of friends of D. E. Waggoner 
throughout the country, that he is giving 
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up the presidency of this well known insti- 
tution, though, on reflection, I think it will 
be recognized that after a service of more 
than thirty years in the banking business u 
is quite natural that he should wish to re- 
lieve himself of the burdens and details of 
the bank and give his attention to his other 
large interests. It is gratifying, however, 
that the institution will continue to have the 
benefit of his advice and association. 

“Dr. Johnston is a builder, well known 
throughout the Southwest, and the connec- 
tion of himself and his associates with this 
large institution is a matter of congratula- 
tion not only to the bank but to Dallas and 
Texas.'* 

NKW BANK ORGANIZED IN TEXAS 

The Clifton National Bank has been or- 
ganised in Clifton, Texas, with a capital of 
$25,000. The president is C. M. Moore and 
cashier, R. S. Clement 

GEORGIA BANKERS CONVENE 

The Country Bankers’ Association and 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association held a 
joint convention this year at Macon, Ga., on 
March 22-24. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram of addresses and entertainment was 
provided. 

H. Warner Martin, president of the 
Georgia Bankers’ Association and president 
of the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, in 
his address recommended a policy of credit 
curtailment. He said in part: 

There is no doubt that we must in future 
stabilize our credits by subjecting them to the 
close business scrutiny which legitimate bank- 
ing requires. Because you like a man person- 
ally. or because he possibly needs money, or 
because he is an all-round good fellow, is not 
sufficient reason to Justify you in lending other 
people’s money to him. He should have the 
credit standing or the collateral to Justify the 
accommodation. We have in the past probably 
been too willing to accept one-man paper, when 
th** status of the man’s credit reallv required 
n good endorsement to make it safe. If we 
were running our banks as accommodation 
bread lines, such a policy might be in keeping 
with our humane object but it would be mightv 
poor policy for a business institution. If the 
borrower cannot secure you, he is not entitled 
to the credit, particularly when you are credit- 
ing him with money held in trust. I submit 
that there are too many hazards to justify 
too broad a humane policy. Failure, bank- 
ruptcy. dull trade, business reverses, unfortun- 
ate investments, and even deliberate fraud may 
be the undoing of a strong financial institution, 
which has seen fit to cheapen credit, and grant 
loans not in keeping with good business prin- 
ciples. There is hardly any man, who has not 
the real or fancied need of more money, but 
to grant accommodation to a man because he 
thinks he needs it. when his credit does not 
justify it. is short-sightedness. In view of con- 
ditions as they exist to-day, such a poliev is 
indeed dangerous. 
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Personal Responsibility 

R UGGEDLY strong and honest, 
industrious, persevering and 
thorough — so we picture the 
blacksmith of a century ago; “a mighty 
man,” deserving and holding the con- 
fidence of his entire community. < 

Now thousands of Case dealers, many 
of them direct descendants of pioneer 
craftsmen, serve their communities, 
helping to solve the farmer’s problems 
as did this mighty predecessor. Assisted 
by methods of careful production at the 
Case factories, they, too, merit and hold 
the confidence of their communities. 
Owners of Case Machinery find in most 
Case Dealers cherished traditions of 
business and conscientious pride in the 
products they sell and take care of. 
Rugged strength characterizes the 
products of Case. Honesty and integ- 
rity mark the carefully selected dealers 
through whom Case products are dis- 
tributed. A spirit of American thor- 
oughness and ingrained fairness, 
persistently present in the manufacture and 
sale of Case Machinery, are among the definite 
credit-commanding assets of Case owners. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. D401 Racine. Wisconsin 
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Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

P REDICTIONS of easier money condi- 
tions in the near future which have been 
home out in part by a fractional reduction 
in the interest rate on British and American 
treasury* bills, find little support in commer- 
cial finance of the Central West. The de- 
mand for funds is still heavy and is aug- 
mented just now by a considerable amount 
of renewal paper, representing obligations 
undertaken four or six months ago which 
the borrowers have found it impossible to 
liquidate because of shrinkage of inventories 
and slow sales of commodities. Rates for 
commercial paper hold firm at 7% to 8 
per cent, for the bulk of the business al- 
though a small amount of the highest class is 
still being placed at 7 y 2 per cent. The bank 
loan rate is maintained around 7 per cent. 

The settlements of March 1 were passed 
without signs of distress and the income 
tax payments of the middle of the month 
caused only a slight increase in rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. Clearance 
of these transactions has been followed by 
a resumption of the downward course of 
member banks’ loans and reserve note cir- 
culation, both items being at the lowest 
figures recorded since early last year. This 
steady improvement strengthens confidence 
in the financial situation and confirms the 
belief that business has been on the bottom! 
and is in the way to better things. An eas- 
ing of rates, however, has seemed as im- 
minent several times in the last six months 
as at present and each time hope has been 
deferred, with the result that prophets are 
fewer and the number of those who realize 
that the progress to full recovery will be 
slow is larger. Few complaints at this are 
heard and most observers are content that 
the new structure of prosperity be built 
slowly and substantially. 

Meanwhile there is nothing about the state 
of trade in this region to justify lamenta- 
tion. It may dause surprise and sound en- 
tirely out of line with the general idea of 
commercial conditions, but it is a fact that 
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ing high grade invest- 
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the sales of the largest retail store in 
Chicago for each of the first three months 
of this year were in excess of those in the 
corresponding part of last year. In this 
statement the turnover is reckoned in dol- 
lars and cents and no allowance is made 
for the fact that prices generally are much 
lower than in the first quarter of 1920. The 
same is true of most of the metropolitan 
stores, but in the country districts curtail- 
ment of buying is noticeable. Evidence of 
this is found in the slump in sales of the 
large mail order houses, the • decrease 
amounting to 40 or 50 per cent., as com- 
pared with last year; but even here there 
is a silver lining to the cloud. The farmer 
has not reduced his purchases by half, and 
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he has money, all indications to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, for sales of farm 
products in the last month or two have 
been on a larger scale than at this season 
in many years, albeit prices are much re- 
duced. The agriculturist is buying more at 
his home stores, partly on credit, and is 
taking less from the mail order houses, to 
which he has to pay cash. 

This may account in part for the fact 
that the country merchant, although still 
buying close to immediate needs and for the 
replenishment of depleted stocks, is never- 
theless buying in liberal volume and fre- 
quently. Wholesale orders compare favor- 
ably with those of last year, an unusually 
large proportion being for immediate ship- 
ment. In some lines, particularly the best 
known brands of staple cottons, there is a 
narrow margin of supplies, and the trend 
of prices would be upward but for the 
strong sentiment among merchant buyers 
against any such reaction and the continued 
decline in the raw^ material, amounting to 
about 35 per cent, in the last two months. 
Woolens and silks are in good demand, for 
the manufacture of summer and fall apparel 
and for merchants’ shelves, and there is no 
over-supply. Clothing and furniture are 
are moving slowly, the former in part be- 
cause of the mild weather of winter and 
spring and in part because of unemploy- 
ment, and the latter because prices in this 
department have been reduced less perhaps 
than in any other. The Easter turnover 
of merchandise was excellent, and did much 
to encourage a cheerful view of the prQS- 
pects for trade of late spring and the sum- 
mer. 

Shoppers’ demands, as usual, present 
many features for which it is hard to ac- 



count, and which do not fit in readily with 
popular ideas of business depression. The 
diamond trade is better than it has been 
for nearly a year. Jewelers, as a rule, have 
less complaint to make of business than have 
grocers who are selling goods in many cases 
at a loss in order to clear their shelves 
of high-priced products and make way for 
new canned goods and cereals at readjusted 
levels. Silk dress goods and silk hosiery are 
going better than many of the staples in 
which price reductions have been much 
greater. Many buyers in fact seem intent 
on taking advantage of the recent price- 
cutting not by seeking supplies at the low- 
est cost but by purchasing goods of better 
quality at about the same prices they have 
been paying for the last two years. 

Manufacturing operations have increased 
moderately in the last month. There have 
been further reductions in steel prices, prin- 
cipally by the smaller makers, and these 
are getting most of the new business, in- 
creasing their plant activity proportionate- 
ly, while the largest producers, still working 
on old orders for the most part, report 
some curtailment. Structural materials 
show the greatest improvement in demand, in 
spite of the fact that the building boom is 
still held in check by labor conditions, and 
the automobile manufacturers are taking 
more than for several months past Rails 
and track accessories make up the greater 
part of the railroad buying and there is 
a fair demand for oil tank and culvert ma- 
terials. Pig iron prices are lower, and nom- 
inal, as there is little inquiry, and scrap is 
at the lowest quotations in six years, heavy 
melting steel having declined to around .$11 
a ton. Implement makers expect to make 
more money this year from replacement of 
parts than from sales of new machinery. 

The number of building permits issued 
shows a gratifying increase, but costs are 
still so high that no great activity in this 
industry can be expected. Little is being 
done outside of industrial projects in which 
there is urgent necessity or apartment en- 
terprises in which promoters are tempted 
by the excessive rents and figure on selling 
the new buildings or writing them down 
to a reasonable cost basis before the housing 
famine can be relieved, which it is generally 
believed can hardly be in the next five 
years. Labor is holding out for $1.25 an 
hour and there seems slight prospect of an 
agreement between contractors and the 
unions. Promoters of large projects wull 
not go ahead on a cost-plus basis. There 
have been substantial reductions in some 
materials, but these assume less importance 
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when the figures are compared with those 
of 1914. For instance, lumber, which is off 
30 or 40 per cent, from the peak, is still 
100 per cent, higher than seven years ago. 
Brick has not been reduced at all. Archi- 
tects’ figures show a decrease of 17.81 per 
cent, in apartment house construction costs 
as compared with August, 1920. 

Selling of farm products has increased 
with the continued decline in prices under 
the influence of general economic conditions 
and the unusually large reserves in growers’ 
hands as shown by the government report. 
Crop prospects are very good for this time 
of year, and while export demand holds 
up well it is not sufficient to offset depressing 
domestic conditions. 

The edge has been taken off the invest- 
ment market by the flood of offerings of 
new securities in the first two months of the 
year and business is now very slow. Bank 
deposits are somewhat lower and for the 
first time in years savings accounts show 
frequent alternations of gains and losses in- 
stead of going steadily upward. Undoubt- 
edly these accumulations are being drawn 
upon for living expenses to some extent; 
but not enough to indicate any distress. In- 
creased thrift has done much to offset the 
effect of decreased earning power. Attrac- 
tive investment opportunities also have some- 
thing to do with checking savings deposits. 

* 

COMPLETION OF MERGER OF TWO 
CLEVELAND BANKS 

Following the completion of the merger 
of the National Commercial Bank with the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the National Commercial, 
March 1, became the Commercial office of 
the consolidated bank. 

President J. A. House has announced that 
the personnel of the Commercial office will 
be the same as that of the National Com- 
mercial Bank. President L. A. Murfey, 
vice-president C. L. Murfey, and cashier E. 
T. Shannon, have been named vice-presi- 
dents and H. G. Hutchinson, assistant cash- 
ier, has been elected an assistant treasurer. 

The Commercial in addition to handling 
the large volume of commercial business, in 
which field it has made a high record for 
seventy-six years, on March 1, opened sav- 
ings, foreign and trust departments. 

This merger gives the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co. resources approximating 
$100,000,000, and six branch offices. The 
capital has been increased from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 and surplus to $4,000,000. Re- 
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sources of the National Commercial were 
over $13,000,000. 

The corporate history of one of the old- 
est banks west of the Alleghenies closed 
with the completion of this merger. The 
Merchants’ Branch Bank was organized in 
June, 1845, as the successor of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Lake Erie, which was chartered 
in 1816. In 1864 it was reorganized as the 
Merchants’ National Bank with T. P. Handy, 
president The name was changed in 1884 
to the Mercantile National Bank, and in 
1904 this institution was consolidated with 
the Commercial National Bank as the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank. 

The Commercial National Bank was or- 
ganized in September, 1845, as the Commer- 
cial Branch Bank, with William A. Otis 
as president. In 1864 this bank took out 
a new charter as the Commercial National. 

At the time of the consolidation of the 
Mercantile and the Commercial banks, C. L. 
Mur fey was president, and L. A. Murfey, 
cashier, of the Mercantile. Both brothers 
began their banking careers in that institu- 
tion as messengers half a century ago. C. 
L. Murfey was elected a vice-president of 
the National Commercial and L. A. Murfey 
continued as cashier. Following the resigna- 
tion of W. G. Mather from the presidency 
in 1917 to become chairman of the board of 
directors, C. L. Murfey was chosen presi- 
dent and his brother, vice-president. Both 
E. T. Shannon and H. G. Hutchinson have 
been with the Mercantile and the National 
Commercial for two decades. 

Following the ratification of the merger 
of the National Commercial Bank with the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, the 
directors made the following promotions in 
addition to those already mentioned: 

Vice-presidents: John Fish, assistant 

treasurer, head of the mortgage loan de- 
partment; E. A. Stockwell, assistant trust 

6b« 



officer; George B. Johnson, manager of the 
bond department. 

Assistant secretaries: J. A. Ward, as- 

sistant cashier, secretary of the new busi- 
ness department; E. A. Stockwell, assistant 
trust officer; C. F. Bruggemeier, assistant 
cashier, member of the loan department 
staff; A. D. Fraser of the loan department; 
H. W. Pinninger of the stock transfer de- 
partment; W. H. Hoppe of the trust de- 
partment. 

Assistant treasurers: C. E. Kyle, man- 
ager of the Rocky River Office; G. A. 
Church, head of the transit department; F. 
G. Stuber, manager of the Eudid-46th 
Office; Elmer Guentzler, head of the pay 
roll department; O. W. Fullerton, savings 
teller. J. J. Luthi and H. J. Coates were 
named assistant trust officers. 

Additions to the Guardian board of di- 
rectors are W. G. Mather, C. L. Murfey, 
L. A. Murfey, E. L. Fisher, S. Livingston 
Mather, Jonathan Warner, K. F. Gill, H. K. 
Oakes, Proctor Patterson, and E. R. Per- 
kins, Jr., all of whom were directors of 
the National Commercial Bank. 



OPENING OF NEW MIDLAND BANK 

The Midland Bank, a new Cleveland in- 
stitution, opened for business April 4, with 
a capital of $2,000,000 and paid in surplus 
of $400,000. It is located in the Leader- 
News Building, and has complete facilities 
for handling commercial and personal trans- 
actions, domestic or foreign. There are 
about 1,200 shareholders throughout the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. 

William J. Sharer, the president of the 
new institution, was president of the First 
National Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, for nine 
years, and is still chairman of the board. 
He was also president of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of that city. He is di- 
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rector of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio. His first banking 
experience was with the First National 
Bank of Alliance, Ohio, which he entered 
as messenger and where he later became 
assistant cashier. 

He was cashier of the First National 
Bank of Wellsville, Ohio, for two years, re- 
moving to Zanesville in 1904 and taking a 
similar position there, later becoming presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Sharer has served 
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as president of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion and is a member of the public rela- 
tions committee of the American Bankers 
Association, of which he was chairman last 
year. 

Carl R. Lee, vice-president, was assistant 
cashier of the Union Commerce National 
Bank and the Bank of commerce, N. A., 
of Cleveland. Frank A. White, cashier, was 
assistant cashier of the Union Commerce 
National Bank. J. Brenner Root, assistant 
cashier, was with the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, and Emmett W. Sample, as- 
sistant cashier, was with the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Cleveland. 

REPORT OF OHIO BANKS 

Combined resources of all state banking 
institutions subject to state supervision 
amounted to $1,512,998,638 at the close of 
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business February 21, 1921, according to a 
compilation completed by the Department 
of Banks, based on returns made by these 
institutions under a call for a report of 
condition as of that date. 

These figures show a gain in resources 
of approximately $215,908,000, over the cor- 
responding period in 1920, which growth is 
considered notable in view of the diminished 
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industrial and economic activities of the 
country during the recent past. 

Total deposits of these institutions at the 
close of business February 21, 1921, 

amounted to $1,256,000,000, which sum com- 
pared with the deposits for the same period 
of the year before was an approximate in- 
crease of $142,000,000. 

It is a source of gratification to record 
that during the past year deposits in sav- 
ings accounts have increased nearly $67,000,- 
000, which gain, it would seem warranted to 
assume, evidences a growing spirit of thrift 
on the part of the people, and reflects the 
continuing prosperity of Ohio banks. 

As pointed out in a preceding report of 
conditions of the banking institutions refer- 
red to in this statement, the absorption of 
several national banks by state banks has 
been a contributing cause in the increases 
in resources and deposits shown during the 
twelve-month period just passed. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands for 
money made upon the banks, particularly 
during recent months, lawful reserves are 
being well maintained. Total reserves on 
hand at the date of this call were approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. Cash on hand and due from 



banks showed a total of $163,042,794, as 
compared with $150,411,565 in February of 
1920, a gain of $12,631,229. Loans of all 
classes totaled almost $954,000,000, as com- 
pared with $944,000,000 the year before, a 
gain of $10,000,000. Bonds and securities 
totaled $296,062,344, compared with $281,- 
884,498 at a corresponding time last year, 
a gain of $14,177,846. 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank in- 
creased $893,500 during the year. There 
are now 82 state banks holding membership 
in the Federal Reserve System, and the to- 
tal resources of these member banks on 
February 21, 1921, aggregated $814,000,000, 
as compared with $545,000,000 of a year ago, 
a gain of $269,000,000, at which time 74 
State banks were members of the system. 

Capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
state banks amounted to $158,243,716, as 
compared with $125,422,384 a year ago, an 
increase of $32,821,332. 

Seven hundred and sixty-one incorporated 
and unincorporated banks reported under 
the call of February 21, 1921. 

RETAILING METHODS 

The National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, has issued a booklet entitled, 
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“Getting the Most out of Retailing.” It is 
an example of what this company is doing 
to urge merchants to raise the standard of 
retail merchandising methods. The book is 
well illustrated showing the right and the 
wrong way to make retail sales. 

GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
HAS NEW ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Lieutenant Colonel Arthur C. Rogers has 
been named advertising manager of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding I. Webster 




LIEUT. COLONEL ARTHUR C. ROGERS 
Advertising Manager Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 



France for almost two years and was with 
the Second Division at the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. Two cita- 
tions for especially meritorious service were 
bes towed upon Col. Rogers, one by General 
Pershing and the second by the commander 
of the Second Division. 

In October, 1919, he was released from 
the army to become civilian member of the 
Cleveland ordnance district claims board. 
He was recalled to the army July 1, 1920, 
and in May was called to Washington to 
serve as a civilian member of the war de- 
partment claims board. 

Col. Rogers broke an advertising record 
when he prepared an advertisement which, 
appearing in a nationally known magazine, 
directly sold $3,250,000 business, according to 
the firm’s records. 

PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL CITY 
BANK RETURNS FROM TRIP 

F. A. Crandall, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, recently made 
a two weeks’ eastern trip, visiting bankers 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 

While in New York, Mr. Crandall at- 
tended the annual dinner of the Trust Com- 
panies Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

NO ILLINOIS BANK FAILURES IN 
1921 

Illinois has escaped the bank failures that 
have resulted in a number of states this 
winter. This state has had no state bank 
failures since January 1, 1921, w r hen a law 
passed by the Fiftieth General Assembly 
more than two years ago, compelling private 
banks of the state to enter either the State 
or National System, went into effect This 
announcement was made by Andrew Russel, 
auditor of public accounts. 



Baker, who resigned in February to enter 
an agency in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Before he entered advertising, Col. Rogers 
was a master printer. He was the first ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. For eight and a half years he 
directed the advertising of one of Cleve- 
land’s stores. He was with the Fuller and 
Smith agency three years, and later or- 
ganized the Rogers-Baker agency, of which 
he was president until he resigned to enter 
the war. 

He was assigned as division ordnance 
officer of the Second Division. He was in 



WALTER Sv McLUCAS ACCEPTS 
NATIONAL CITY POST 



Walter S. Me Luc as has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City to accept a vice-presidency of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Following a joint meeting of the direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
Commerce Trust Company, before which 
Mr. McLucas announced his resignation, a 
committee composed of F. G. Crowell, F. G. 
Robinson, G. S. Carkener, J. C. Nichols and 
R. P. Brewer paid the following tribute to 
their retiring officer in a telegram to J. H. 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 

1st: When you have surplus 

funds 

2nd: When you haven’t 



When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 
to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 

When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
— and making loans is part of our business. 

Hie Nation al Bank of Commerce 

IN ST. LOUIS 



Fulton, general executive manager of the 
National City Bank: 

“At a Joint meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Commerce Trust Company the information 
was imparted to us by our friend and associate, 
W. S. McLucas, that he had been called to the 
vice-presidency of the National City Bank of 
New York and had accepted the responsibilities 
of that position. It was with deepest regret 
that the officers and directors of these two 
institutions learned that Mr. McLucas was leav- 
ing us. His ability and personality have not 
only endeared himself to us personally, but 
his executive and constructive genius has aided 
largely in making possible the phenomenal 
growth and success of our banks. His de- 
parture from Kansas City will not only be a 
great loss to these associated banks, but also 
on account of his leadership in all civic affairs, 
it will be a distinct loss to Kansas City and 
the Southwest. 

“We. however, congratulate you on having 
secured for your great bank the services of 
a man who has the absolute confidence of 
our officers and directors and has the ability 
to respond to every opportunity and responsibil- 
ity placed upon him.” 

The committee that drafted the telegram 
was chosen by the directors of the Commerce 
banks. Their tribute reflected the sentiment 
of the entire staffs of the institutions. 

Mr. McLucas has been president of the 
Commerce Trust Company since 1917. He 
joined this institution as vice-president in 
1915, coming here from St. Joseph, where 
he had been connected with the Merchants’ 



Bank and the First National Bank. His 
exceptional ability and personality made him 
popular and successful in his service at the 
Commerce Trust Company. Last year Mr. 
McLucas served as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is a director in vari- 
ous local corporations. In addition, he is 
director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the trust company section of the 
American Bankers Association and of the 
executive committee of the American Ac- 
ceptance Council. 

KANSAS CITY CONSOLIDATION 

Plans for the consolidation of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
were approved recently at a joint meeting 
of the boards of directors of the two in- 
stitutions. 

The combined resources of the merged 
institution will be in excess of $100,000,000, 
according to J. W. Perry, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, who made 
the announcement of the merger. 

William T. Kemper, chairman of the di- 
rectorates of the two banks, it is under- 
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First National Bank Club’s Twenty-Ninth Annual Banquet at Planters Hotel, St. Louis. Mo. 



stood, will remain at the head of the direc- 
torate of the merged institution. 

Several factors are said to have brought 
about the decision of the financiers con- 
trolling both institutions to push the merger 
to a conclusion. One was the recent resig- 
nation of Walter S. McLucas, president of 
the Commerce Trust Company. He leaves 
Kansas City to become vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Perry stated that details of the mer- 
ger had not yet been worked out. He issued 
the following statement: 

M A joint meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Commerce Trust Company has been held 
at which time a proposition looking towards 
a consolidation of the business of the two 
banks was unanimously approved. Nothing 
definite was agreed upon, but it was decided 
that one big organization would be a very 
desirable institution. 

“Steps will be taken soon to bring about 
this consolidation. This will in no way in- 
terfere with the handling of the business 
of either bank. In fact, the large depart- 
mental facilities brought about by this con- 
solidation will afford much greater facilities 
than now possessed by the separate banks. 

“The boards will be consolidated and all 
of the officers retained in various depart- 
mental positions. This will give to Kansas 
City one of the largest banks in the United 
States. 

“About three years ago all of the stock 
of the Commerce Trust Company was pur- 
chased and is now held by the stockholders 
of the National Bank of Commerce. No de- 



cision was reached as to whether the bank 
would operate as a national or a state in- 
stitution, but in either case the consolidated 
banks will be a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System.” 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK CLUB 
ANNUAL DINNER 



The First National Bank Club, an organi- 
zation of the 657 employees of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, held its second 
annual banquet at the Planters Hotel in that 
city on the evening of March 17, with one 
hundred per cent, attendance. 

Officers for the club for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 

Harry Bischoff, president; W. C. Staus, 
first vice-president; Ed. Cummings, second 
vice-president; Miss Marie Fitzgerald, third 
vice-president; John Duncan, secretary; 
Walter Clark, treasurer; John I. Hayward, 
director. 

Frank O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank, in his annual address to the 
club, complimented the organization on its 
many accomplishments during the past year, 
including the equipping and management of 
the country clubhouse on the Meramec 
River, the athletic activities in baseball, 
basketball and bowling, and the educational 
work done by the club. Mr. Watts declared 
that the club has during the past year been 
instrumental in bringing closer together the 
various departments of the bank, which has 
resulted in increased efficiency of the insti- 
tution. 
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During the evening many novel features 
were introduced, mass singing, music, pro- 
fessional entertainers, and an impromptu 
gridiron program. Dancing followed the 
banquet and formal program. 

BYRON W. MOSER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT ST. LOUIS Y. M. C. A. 

Byron W. Moser, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis Young 
Men’s Christian Association at a meeting of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Moser for a number of years has been 
just as active in the affairs of St. Louis 
young men as he has been in the banking 




BYRON W. MOSER 
Vice-President First National Bank, 
President Y. M. C. A. 



circles. He was president of the St. Louis 
Institute of Banking for several years and 
enjoyed the distinction of being the national 
president for two years, of this progressive 
body of young bankers. He entered the 
banking business in 1903, at which time he 
became associated with the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1913 and secretary in 1914. 
I^ater he was elected vice-president of the 
St. Louis Union Bank, which bank consoli- 
dated with the Third National and Mechan- 
ics-American National Bank about two years 
ago, as the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Mr. Moser holds membership in several St. 
Louis clubs. 
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Northwest 
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BUSINESS MEN VISIT MEXICO 
CITY 

Warren M. Chandler, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St Louis, 
Mo., and head of its new business depart- 
ment, was one of a party of St. Louis men 
who left on April 5, for a trip to Mexico 
City. This trip has as its object the foster- 
ing of closer business and financial relations 
between St. Louis and Mexico. While in 
Mexico City the party will be the guests of 
President Obregon. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION’S 
PLATFORM 

The Mississippi Valley Association in out- 
lining the immediate needs of the Mississippi 
Valley territory has embodied three salient 
features of development that it hopes to ac- 
complish with the aid of the new administra- 
tion. A letter to this effect has been pre- 
sented to President Harding, with the urgent 
request that the hopes and endeavors of the 
Valley citizenry be given careful and con- 
siderate attention, to the ultimate end that 
his sympathy and cooperation may be had in 
obtaining these objectives, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The completion of the demonstration of 
the practical economy of inland waterway 
transportation through the operation of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge lines, initiated by the 

n ot the Valley, and put into operation 
i Federal Government ; and the develop- 
ment of an adequate Inland waterway system 
of transportation through the completion of the 
principal channel projects : 



2. The continued development by the United 
States Shipping Board, under Section 7 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, of overseas trade 
routes from uncongested Southern ports, thus 
enabling shippers from the Middle West to 
utilize any port through which they may move 
products with the greatest economy and ef- 
ficiency ; 

3. The continuation of the justified export 
rail rates from the Central Western States to 
Southern ports on a parity with the rates to 
North Atlantic ports, as developed by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

Special stress is to be laid on these three 
development needs at the coming convention, 
and plans to make them a reality will be the 
paramount issue in the adoption of the pro- 
gram of future activities to be pursued by 
the Association, immediately following the 
convention. 



DEATH OF CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BANK 

The death of Hiram Rogers Lyon, chair- 
man of board of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn., occurred in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on March 19. 

Beside his connection with the Midland 
National Bank, Mr. Lyon at the time of his 
death was vice-president of the Russeil- 
Miller Milling Company, vice-president of 
the Electric Steel Elevator Company, presi- 
dent of the Northland Securities Company, 
also of the First National Bank of Mandan, 
North Dakota, the Occident Elevator Com- 
pany, and the Mandan Electric Company. 
He was also president of seven county 
banks. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslaxd 

E XCEPTIONAL progress in preparing 
for spring crops and highly favorable 
winter wheat prospects are the brightest 
phases of the business of the Western States. 
To these encouraging influences may be 
added the reports of good pasturage condi- 
tions, all of which combine to make an agri- 
cultural outlook so far as production is con- 
cerned that could hardly be improved upon 
in the West. While cheered by the agricul- 
tural crop outlook, the Western States are 
not enjoying any general improvement in 
business. This is easily explained. Contin- 
ued weakness in a majority of the products 
of the Western States has served to weaken 
further the purchasing power of this terri- 
tory, which is reflected in practically all dis- 
tributive lines. 

Nature could hardly have provided better 
weather for seeding work than farmers en- 
joyed the past month. Spring plowing and 
seeding operations are far in advance of the 
normal average at this date as a result, and 
it is also apparent that the expense of put- 
ting in the various crops will be reduced. 
With more time in which to plow and plant, 
farmers have been able to conduct their 
work with a minimum of outside labor, thus 
reducing expenses. Seeding of oats is well 
advanced as far north as Nebraska, with 
indications of a larger area than a year ago. 
In the portions of the Western States where 
cotton is grown, a smaller acreage is in pros- 
pect, but this will be offset by the planting 
of other crops, notably cereals. It is true 
that farmers are disappointed over the 
prices prevailing on markets, but contrary 
to impressions in some quarters, there are 
no indications that they will make any im- 
portant reduction in the areas devoted to 
cultivated crops. The fact that the winter 
just closed was one of the mildest ever wit- 
nessed is responsible for some nervousness 
over the character of the growing season. 
However, every growing season is marked 
by more or less nervousness as to the out- 
come of crops. If the next few months are 



as favorable as the weather of the past 
thirty days, abundant harvests will be gar- 
nered. 

It is doubtful if sales of implements for 
spring farm work and in anticipation of 
harvests during the past month reached a 
volume half as large as that of a year ago. 
Tractor sales were hardly one-fourth of the 
business of last year. Parts for repairing 
implements have been in strong demand, re- 
flecting the spirit of economy prevailing 
among farmers. Country merchants and 
mail order houses have felt this economy 
in the sale of practically all goods. Even 
labor was affected, for the number of work- 
ers employed on farms is probably smaller 
than a year ago, with wages reduced. 
Farmers felt prosperous and spent money 
freely a year ago. To-day their bankers, 
being in a tight position, are discouraging 
even the smallest loans. At the same time 
farmers are compelled by their smaller re- 
turns from crops and in many instances by 
their debts, to do more of their own work 
and to spend less freely than a year ago. 
Another factor is the opposition to the 
range of prices on implements and other 
articles, which, with few exceptions, have 
not yet been readjusted to the level of farm 
products quotations. Small reductions an- 
nounced by implement manufacturers the 
last few days are among the tardy and in- 
adequate recognition of the necessity of such 
revisions. 

Grain markets proved the source of great- 
est disappointment to the West the past 
month. Wheat receded to a new low level 
on the crop. Corn and oats are also prac- 
tically at a new low level for the crop year. 
The recent farm reserve estimates revealed 
enormous holdings of cereals, the ag- 
gregate being the largest on record 

for this season. There is basis for 

encouragement in these figures because they 
reveal large liquid resources. Demand for 
corn at terminals, however, is confined 
largely to elevator interests who are taking 
the grain for storage, selling futures in 
speculative markets against it. Thus, the 
outlet for corn on markets is largely of a 
speculative character, the grain being car- 
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Be a Winner 

Keep Your Liberty Bondi 

The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 

Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 

Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 

— backed by the nation’s strength 
— are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 

Buy All Yon Can Afford 

at current advantageous market 
prices. 

Government Loan Organization 

120 Broadway New York 



ried by speculators who consider the price 
cheap. What they will do and what will 
happen on markets when the delivery period 
is reached in May is a question. Unless 
there is a decided reversal in the demand 
for the cash grain, speculators may find 
enormous quantities of corn tendered them 
on their future purchases. There is a pos- 
sibility of a scramble to unload the futures 
with bearish results on prices. Moderate 
purchases of wheat for export to Europe 
are about the only source of strength in the 
trade in the bread grain. So much wheat is 
still available for export that the foreign 
demand is imparting only limited support to 
prices. Flour millers are still operating only 
50 per cent of capacity, with buyers so 
cautious in domestic channels that sales are 
being made largely in driblets. I-ow grades 
of flour display a better tone, owing to im- 
provement in foreign buying. Farmers are 
still slow in selling wheat and corn on ac- 
count of the price situation, but they are 
also affected temporarily by the rush of 
spring work. It is not uncommon to find 
farmers bringing in a few sacks of wheat 



to their local shipping stations to raise 
money for current expenses. On the whole, 
the movement of wheat is heavy for this 
season, but hardly commensurate with the 
volume of the reserves on farms. 

In the live stock industry the mildness of 
the weather promises to raise the average 
production of young stock this spring. On 
the other hand, market conditions, while not 
so depressive as in the earlier days of this 
year, continue unsatisfactory. Fed cattle 
are still bringing unprofitable prices, hav- 
ing lost a portion of the recent advances in 
prices. Sheep %nd lamb feeders continue 
to suffer immense losses. Hogs are alone 
profitable. Stagnation continues in horses 
and mules. Owing to the losses of last 
year, together with the lack of credit, fewer 
trades have been made for young cattle on 
southern breeding grounds to move north- 
ward in the West this spring than in many 
years. To aid stockmen, railroads have an- 
nounced a reduction, effective with the open- 
ing of April, in freight rates on cattle from 
Southwest points to northern pastures, that 
will restore the tariffs which prevailed prior 
to the advances of last August. This reduc- 
tion is to remain in effect until July 15. A 
large movement of cattle to northern points 
is probable owing to the desire of bankers 
to bring about early liquidation of loans, but 
the failure of the rangemen to make sales 
means that they will be handicapped in ac- 
quiring young cattle to restock their land. 

Shearing of another clip of wool finds the 
West still carrying the bulk of the 1920 
fleece and unable to obtain advances on con- 
signments. There is agitation for a tem- 
porary embargo against importations of 
wool. Whether this would help the mar- 
ket materially is a question, but even stu- 
dents of markets who believe the solution 
of present domestic trade ills does not lie 
in tariff walls are willing to agree to a 
concession to the wool growers in their pres- 
ent emergency. Over large areas of the 
West the stagnation in wool is a serious 
restricting influence on business. Hide mar- 
kets are about as stagnant, with prices so 
low that dealers believe some farmers and 
stockmen will not go to the trouble to save 
skins owing to the lack of remunerative re- 
turns for the labor skinning involves. 

Oil, lumber, copper, coal, lead, xinc and 
other industries report irregular conditions. 
The crude oil market displays a steadier 
tone. Refined products are firmer, but the 
market is in an artificial condition to a de- 
gree, especially on gasoline. The purchasing 
power created by the oil industry shows a 
sharp shrinkage. Lumber trade is quiet. 
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The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Established 1866 

Capital .... $1,000,000 

Surplus (Earned) $1,000,000 

Total Resources (Over) . $30,000,000 

Joseph H. Millard, Chairman of the Board 

Walter W. Head President 

Ward M. Burgess Vice-President 

B. A. Wilcox Vice-President 

Frank Boyd Vice-President 

O. T. Alvison .... Assistant Cashier 

J. A. Changstrom .... Assistant Cashier 

W. Dale Clark .... Assistant Cashier 

Edward Neale Assistant Cashier 

Direct Transit Facilities 

The result cf years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 



with more activity in sales in cities than in 
rural districts. Coal is depressed. Lead 
and zinc producers, as well as copper inter- 
ests, are operating on a very limited scale, 
owing to low prices and poor demand. At. 
packing centers threats of a strike of labor 
are unsettling business and affecting live 
stock markets. Reductions in wages are 
slowing up sales in the residential districts 
of the West where the wage earning classes 
predominate. The number of unemployed 
is about unchanged. Railroad traffic shows 
further curtailment, and the carriers are 
gradually making more and more conces- 
sions in the way of lowering of rates in an 
effort to revive business. 

Money markets recorded improvement, 
with 6mall liquidation of loans, until the in- 
fluence of the federal income tax payments 
began to be felt. The income tax payments, 
while sharply reduced as compared with a 
year ago, sent the position of banks back 
to that of a month ago. This is disappoint- 



ing because another month has elapsed 
without further improvement in the position 
of banks that is so necessary to aid in 
financing the new crops of the coming sum- 
mer and fall. Country hankers are holdihg 
credits down. Many assert that they are 
going to force farmers to continue to sell 
crops to meet not only the spring expenses 
but also the cost of harvesting later in the 
year. While this policy will be helpful and 
while lower prices will further reduce new 
crop financing requirements-, the Western 
States will be unable to avoid borrowing in 
the East unless they succeed in effecting 
more liquidation in the meantime. 

NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN KANSAS 

The Farmers National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Agra, Kansas, with a capital of 
$25,000. The president is E. C. Trull and 
cashier, S. T. Furlong. 
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The New Business Department 

By T. D. MacGregor 

Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift” 

T HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- advertising men. He is familiar with the 
ent customers of a bank and the many problems of getting new business 
systematising of efforts to secure for financial institutions and has a first- 
new ones are the keynotes of this book hand knowledge of how to solve them, 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text the book 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- contains the prise paper on “New Bust- 
ing. ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 

This handy volume, the fourth of the James B. Birmingham of the National 
“Bank Department Series,” is largely City Bank. 

the fruit of the author’s having been for This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prise 
some time an important member of the given by New York Chapter, American 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of thousand-word paper on this subject 
New York, the largest and most thor- The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
oughlv organised department of that Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
kind m existence. Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 

dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
•AKI frixciples apply to smalle* banks Wardf fa president Irving National 

While some of the ideas and methods Bank, 
suitable for use in pushing the business 

of the largest trust company in the oxly book ox ths subject 

world — with resources of over $500,000,- 

000 — undoubtedly would not be adaptable “The New Business Department” is 

to the requirements of the average bank unique in its field. There Is absolutely 

or trust company, still the principles and no other published work on this subject, 

practice in general are the same no mat- If you want to have a concise vet coin- 
ter what the present size of the insti- plete idea' of how to conduct a Publicity 

tution to be advertised and developed. and New Business Department in your 
But the points brought out and the bank, large or small, you will need this 
new business-getting plans described are book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
by no means confined to those employed worth many times its price — 0 1 • a 8 — 
by any one institution. The author’s to any bank or trust company that wants 
long and successful experience in every to make the most of its opportunities 

C * se of financial advertising has brought both in developing present customers and 
into contact with many bankers and in getting new ones. 



Bankers Publishixg Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Busixess Department." 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 

Name .. .. .. 

Bank 

4 Address 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevtfda, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Doxxellax 

T HE financial situation is growing 
steadily better. Rediscounts at the 
Federal Reserve Bank are diminishing, and 
the percentage of net reserves is increasing. 
Commercial paper is quoted from 7y to 8 
per cent. Many hitherto frozen credits are 
loosening through the process of liquidating 
commodities, in addition to which slackening 
business has made the demand for commer- 
cial loans less acute. 

Marketing of Pacific Coast products con- 
tinues steadily, although slowly. The lumber 
business is inactive owing to the lack of ex- 
port business and the light demand for do- 
mestic building purposes. From 70 to 80 
per cent, of the wool crop of 1920 is re- 
ported unsold, and about half of the prune 
crop and about one-fifth of the raisin crop 
of California remain to be disposed of. 
About one-fourth of the eleven million cases 
of canned fruit packed in California in 1920 
also awaits buyers. The bulk of the rice 
crop is yet to be moved, while lemon grow- 
ers are selling their product at a loss. Cot- 
ton growers in Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia are facing a light demand and low 
prices. 

Deflation has progressed far enough, how- 
ever, to indicate a general improvement in 
business conditions in most sections. This 
has been reflected in the reopening of mills 
and factories on partial or full time, by 
broader distribution of goods and a stronger 
buying demand. Farm products are being 
marketed with greater freedom and there 
is no longer present the inclination to hold 
back for higher prices which was such a fac- 
tor in the recent money market tension. 
There is no abnormal degree of unemploy- 
ment on the Coast and there is comparative 
freedom from labor disputes. The work of 
retrenching in labor costs is producing its 
result in cheaper production. One of the 
largest employers of farm labor in the West 
says that all the efficient farm labor needed 
can now be secured at $2 a day, and the 
lumber companies' new schedule about to be 



put into effect calls for a 25 per cent, reduc- 
. tion in the wages of forest and mill workers. 

One Western industry which has not 
shared in the general wave of depression 
and readjustment has been the oil industry, 
which was never in more flourishing condi- 
tion than to-day. The price of petroleum 
products in 1920 did not decline but regis- 
tered some increase in certain sections, while 
production everywhere expanded. 

The Hawaiian sugar crop outlook is prom- 
ising. The Hutchinson plantations have re- 
ceived 16 y 2 inches of rain since the first of 
the year. 

• 



OREGON BANK CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

The Astoria Savings Bank of Astoria, 
Oregon, which celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary the first of March, was opened for 
business March 1, 1891, with a capital of 
$100,000. At that time the bank occupied 
a part of a room in another bank building, 
moving a year or two later into a room 
where it built in the first safe deposit vault 
in Astoria. 

The institution now has a capital and sur- 
plus of $350,000. In 1906 it erected its own 
home, a four-story brick structure. The 



FIrat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 



THE BANK OF HAWAII. Ltd 






HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address : ‘*Bankoh ,, 



Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profit* $2,222 588 03 

Total Resources 20.047,726.81 

C. H. Cooke, President 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop. Vic*- Pres 
Roxor Damon, td V P. G. Q. Fuller, Sd V-P 
Frank Crawford, SdV-P. R. McCorrlston, Cash'r 

Branch Banka Lihne, Island of Kauai • 
Waipahu. Island of Oahu ; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 

Prompt handling of collections through dose connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 
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Bank of Bishop & Co., Limited 

J£»tabllah*d ISIS 
HONOLULU. T. H. 

Cabte Addr*«a, **8nomad'* 

Capital and Surpl us. . . . . . Sl.TSS.SSO 

OLDEST AND LA MES T BANK IN THE 
ISLANDS. COMPLETE AROUND THE 
ISLANDS COLLECTION 8EBTICB. 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 



building is modern in every way and is 
equipped with safety vaults. 

The Astoria Savings Bank was the first 
banking institution in Astoria to do busi- 
ness in its own premises. The bank occupies 
the greater part of the first floor of the 
building, the second and third floors being 
occupied as offices and the fourth floor is 
the home of Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 

The original officers of the bank were: 
I. W. Case, president; J. Q. A. Bowlby, vice- 
president; W. E. Dement, secretary, and 
Frank Patton, cashier. 

On February 17, 1908, the capital stock 
was increased to $150,000. Two years later, 
O. I. Peterson was elected president and 
Asmus Brix vice-president, positions which 
they still hold. The board of directors con- 
sists of O. I. Peterson, Asmus Brix, Frank 
Patton, P. J. Brix and J. Q. A. Bowlby. 
Its other officers are, Frank Patton, cashier 
and manager; M. E. Masterson and A. W. 
Stine, assistant cashiers. 

Frank Patton, cashier and manager, has 
been with the bank in that capacity since 
it was first organised. 



At December 31, 1920, the depositors 
numbered 221,788, approximately 25,000 
more than any other institution in the coun- 
try. These figures represent a depositor 
gain of 32,277 in the last year. The average 
deposit is $630. 

In addition the greatest gain in deposits 
of any bank in the United States was re- 
corded by the Bank of Italy for the year 
ending June 30, 1920, as shown in published 
comparative reports. Subsequent to that 
date an additional $10,000,000 in deposits 
was secured before the close of the year, 
bringing the total deposits figure to $140,- 
000,000. A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy, in speaking of the bank’s op- 
eration, said that 1920 was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the institution. 

The paid-in capital of the bank was in- 
creased from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 last 
year, and on July 2, 1921, the total author- 
ized capital of $10,000,000 will be fully sub- 
scribed. Surplus and undivided profits were 
materially increased in 1920, approximately 
$1,500,000 being added to these funds. 

Rapid progress on the new head office 
building in San Francisco, is reported and 
occupancy it is expected will be possible 
within a short time. This new structure, 
when completed, will give the Bank of Italy 
the largest exclusive bank building, with 
two or three possible exceptions, in the 
United States. Many new features for the 
convenience and comfort of the bank’s clients 
and employees are to be incorporated in 
these new quarters. 

O. M. GREEN 



BANK OF ITALY’S DEPOSITS GROW 
STEADILY 

The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
more depositors than any other institution 
in the United States, according to figures 
published recently. 



The directors of the Exchange National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington, have an- 
nounced the resignation of O. M. Green as 
vice-president and director. Mr. Green is 
leaving to assume the management of the 
Olympia National Bank, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, as vice-president 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITION^ IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tysox 

W ITH a decline of more than $150,000,- 
000 in current loans from the top 
point of the period of expanding credit in 
September, and continued increase in sav- 
ings deposits, the question of profitable em- 
ployment of bank funds deserves some con- 
sideration. However, bankers do not yet 
see any serious problem in this direction. 
For many months money has been so “tight” 
that they are relieved that the pressure has 
let up to some extent. Then the contraction 
in commercial credits permits the banks to 
discharge their obligations to the Dominion 
Government which were in the form of legals 
issued under the War Measures Act, consti- 
tuting a system of rediscounting. Obliga- 
tions on this account by the banks are now 
less than $97,500,000 as compared with about 
$225,000,000 a year ago. During the same 
period holdings of Government securities by 
the banks have shown comparatively little 
change, the total now being about $120,000,- 
000. Holdings of public securities have been 
reduced $56,000,000 in the year, indicating 
that the British Government has been dis- 
charging obligations created in the purchase 
of war munitions. 

The increased supply of money and the 
contracted requirements of industry and 
commerce have had little or no effect on 
money rates because Canadian banks do not 
take advantage of the law of supply and 
demand in fixing their rates, but rather base 
their loans upon the requirements of the cus- 
tomer in relation to the general situation 
throughout the country and the supply of 
capital available. During the recent period 
of “tight” money there were some advances 
of y 2 per cent, in the rate on commercial 
loans, but no more, and these advances were 
not general. 

Bankers, therefore, expect to face reduced 
profits on the volume of turnover but they 
do not think there will be any marked 
change in the margin. In some directions 
expenses should be reduced as in the case 
of supplies, particularly stationery. As re- 



gards salaries, reductions are not to be 
looked for on any general basis, although 
there will naturally be some improvement as 
regards efficiency with the increased supply 
of available workers. 

Reports from retailers throughout the 
country indicate that in some lines sales in 
December, January and February were bet- 
ter than for the corresponding period a year 
ago; this of course refers to turnover — not 
profit. Many lines are being sold at greatly 
reduced prices but the fact that goods are 
being sold indicates that more goods will 
have to be manufactured to take their place. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers, however, 
have had different experiences from those 
of retailers. Orders are being placed very 
slowly. Traveling salesmen have been 
greatly discouraged. Retailers are only 
ordering for immediate needs. A year ago 
they were buying for delivery six months or 
more in advance. On a rising market it was 
good policy to get orders placed before fur- 
ther advances took place. To-day conditions 
are reversed. It has again become a buyer’s 
market. Every week reductions in price are 
announced. Therefore, the retailer feels 
that the longer he can hold off buying the 
better price he will get. 

Before better industrial and business con- 
ditions return there must be a more stable 
condition as between producer and con- 
sumer. Until this is attained there will be 
little forward buying. In the building 
trades, for example, architects report a big 
demand for plans and designs, but few con- 
tracts are actually being let For the mo- 
ment labor is the deciding factor. Wage re- 
ductions are being made but there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to how 
far these can be carried. As in the United 
States, the pay of the railroad workers ap- 
pears to be the keystone of the arch. Cana- 
dian roads will undoubtedly follow the ex- 
ample of the United States. What is more, 
reduced wages of railroad employees would 
not only set an example which would un- 
doubtedly be followed in some other trades, 
but It would be a step in the direction of 
lower freight rates; and transportation costs 
are a very important factor in relation to 
the cost of living. 
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The report of the Government railroads 
showing a deficit for the year of $70,000,000 
brings the transportation problem violently 
before public attention. It is recognized by 
business men that not only must something 
be done to overcome this enormous deficit 
but something must also be done to reduce 
freight charges in Canada if the country is 
to develop. Reorganization of the working 
machinery is being discussed and undoubt- 
edly something will be done in this direction 
when the Grand Trunk lines are finally in- 
corporated in the Government system. 

Ottawa is also much concerned with the 
taxation problem and in business circles 
there is a strong following for the proposal 
of a turnover tax to replace the present levy 
on business profits and permit at the same 
time of some moderation of the schedules of 
the income taxation. 

© 



CHECK INSURANCE 

Canadian business men are now being of- 
fered insurance against the raising of 
checks. The policies which are being writ- 
ten by the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
antee Company policies protect the insured 
not only against losses caused by the 
felonious alteration of the amounts, dates, 
numbers or names of the payee of any check 
or draft, but also against all losses to the 
assured on account of the forgery of the. 
name of the assured as maker or endorser 
of the check. It is understood that the 
premium payable will run on the average 
about $5 per $1,000 of protection per annum, 
with a rebate for a policy covering a three- 
year period. This system is being developed 
in the United States and the official figures 
will prove a novel feature of the 1920 re- 
port for that country, the insuring clauses 
covering the following cases: 

(a) Of any check or draft where the sig- 
nature of the assured has been forged. 

(b) Of any check or draft issued by the 
assured on the back of which the name of 
the payee or of any other endorser is 
forged. 

(c) Of any check or draft drawn by the 
assured which has been feloniously altered 
as to the amount, date, number or name 
of the payee. 

NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 

The net profits of the National Trust 
Company, Limited, of Toronto, Canada, for 



the year 1920 were $252,825.96, after deduct- 
ing expenses of management, etc. To this 
must be added the sum of $875,000, the pre- 
mium on $500,000 of new stock issued during 
the year, and $59,623.15 brought forward 
from 1919, making the total at credit of 
profit and loss account $687,44*9.11, which 
was appropriated as follows: 

To pay four quarterly dividends, 
two at 10 per cent per annum, 
two at 12 per cent, per annum.. $185,231.80 



Transferred to reserve fund 400.000.00 

To provide for Dominion war tax 17,800.00 
To carry forward in profit and loss 

account 84.417.31 



NEW BANK BRANCHES 

During the month of February the Ca- 
nadian chartered banks opened only 15 new 
branches, four of these being sub-branches, 
while the number of branches closed during 
the month was four, which makes a net gain 
of eleven new branches. Three of the 
branches were opened by the Merchants; two 
each by the Hochelaga, Nationale and Pro- 
vincial, and one each by the Hamilton, 
Home, Imperial, Nova Scotia, Sterling and 
Toronto. 

The branches closed were by the Com- 
merce, Hamilton, Merchants and Molsons. 

NEW QUARTERS IN NEW YORK FOR 
CANADIAN BANK 

The New York agency of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada was moved on March 98 
from 63-65 Wall Street to 38 Wall Street, 
the latter being the bank’s own premises. 
The New York agents are W. M. Ramsay 
and C. J. Crookall. 

BANK ISSUES REVIEW OF 
CANADIAN CONDITIONS 

A pamphlet, “Canadian Goods and the 
World Market,” was published recently by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, the object 
being, as stated in the preface, to make “a 
statement of the industrial situation in Can- 
ada from the standpoint of production and 
trade, for the information of prospective 
importers of Canadian goods and of capital- 
ists in other countries seeking a profitable 
field for investment.” 

The booklet contains a brief summary of 
the situation in each of the Canadian prov- 
inces, showing the extent of the natural re- 
sources, the manufactured products and the 
relative importance of the native industries 
in each. It suggests lines upon which the 
further development of resources may be ex- 
pected. 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 




If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can, 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For further particulars write 

Foreign Department 

Standard Bank of Canada 



TORONTO 

Resources over - - - $100,000,000. 00 



FOREIGN BRANCHES OF CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, like 
several other Canadian banks, has been de- 
veloping a system of foreign branches. Be- 
sides its 520 branches in Canada, including 
two in the Yukon, it has sixteen outside the 
Dominion. They are in Newfoundland, Lon- 
don, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Ore., Mexico City, Havana, Cuba, 
Kingston, Jamaica, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
and St. Pierre, in St Pierre et Miquelon. 

A branch is to be opened in the immediate 
future at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Port of 
Spain lies at the mouth of the Orinoco, which 
is navigable for twelve hundred miles by 



river steamer except in the dry season, and 
which, with its many tributaries, is the prin- 
cipal avenue of trade for a large part of 
Venezuela. 

This trade is still in its infancy for, owing 
to the disturbed Venezuelan political condi- 
tions, the interior of that country is little 
known or developed, but as its resources are 
exploited the importance of Port of Spain, 
as the point of transshipment for all exports, 
will be greatly increased. 

Trinidad itself exports products to the 
value of some £5,000,000 annually, of which 
the principal ones are oil, partly used for 
bunkering ships; cocoa, the standard of 
which is unusually high; sugar, molasses 
and rum. 






News of the A. I. B. 



P RESIDENT Stewart D. Beckley, 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, educational section of 
the American Bankers 1 Association, has 
been in Minneapolis, Minn., to go over 
arrangements for the coming convention 
of the national organization, which is 
to be held there July 19-22. Plans for 
the meeting both as to program and 
entertainment features are rapidly tak- 
ing form. 

In view of the present industrial sit- 
uation, the program committee is ar- 
ranging for a group of addresses by five 



men prominent in various lines of com- 
mercial endeavor. These and other 
provisions to meet the demand for the 
careful study of current financial ques- 
tions will make the meeting of great 
importance to bankers throughout the 
country. Hotel reservations are arriv- 
ing daily, requesting accommodations 
for unusually large numbers of dele- 
gates. 

The committee in charge of enter- 
tainment is now under the leadership of 
C. H. McMillan of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company, who, as a member of 
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the Minneapolis delegation at Boston, 
was active in the campaign to secure 
the meeting for his chapter. Walton R. 
Murray of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis has been appointed 
chairman of the committee to plan en- 
tertainment for the ladies. The par- 
ticipation of ladies in Institute affairs 
and the increasing number of delegates 
who bring their wives to conventions 
have placed before his committee a task 
of considerable size, which he promises 
will be well handled. Arrangements 
are being made for a special boat leav- 
ing Duluth shortly after the convention 
which will enable many Eastern dele- 
gates to return home by way of the 
Great Lakes. 

® 

John McHugh, vice-president, Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank, New 
York, and chairman of the organization 
committee of the Foreign Trade Finance 
Corporation, will address the bankers’ 
forum of the New York Chapter, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, on April 20. He 
will make the corporation the subject 
of his address. 

® 

Through the publicity affairs commit- 
tee, New York Chapter, Inc., is assist- 
ing in the publicity work now being 
carried on by the organization commit- 
tee of the Foreign Trade Finance Cor- 
poration. It is associated in this work 
with the national public affairs commit- 
tee and the national forum committee 
of the Institute. 



G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president, Irving 
National Bank,* New York, discussed 
the subject of “Foreign Trade” before 
the savings bank forum of New York 
Chapter, Inc., at the chapter rooms on 
April 6. 

® 



St. Louis Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, is having decidedly the 
best year in its history. The member- 
ship is 1,325. Eight well-attended ed- 
ucational classes are being conducted 
through affiliation with Washington 



University. One of the most enjoyable 
features of the chapter work is the 
monthly forum dinner at which good- 
fellowship is promoted and education 
in its literal sense is accomplished by 
the “leading out” of the ideas of all 
who attend. 

The chapter expects to send to the 
national convention, which is to be held 
at Minneapolis in July, the largest del- 
egation that has ever represented St. 
Louis. 

® 



The trust company forum, in con- 
junction with the savings bank and 
bankers forums of New York Chapter, 
Inc., will hold its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, April 
26. 

® 



The New York Chapter, in conjunc- 
tion with Columbia University, is offer- 
ing the following courses of instruction, 
especially adapted to the needs of bank 
men and women, during the spring 
term: 

Preparatory Courses — 1, Elementary 
Banking Practice; 2, Economic and Fi- 
nancial History of U. S. ; 8, Business 
English; 4, Elementary English; 5, 
Bank Bookkeeping; 6, Bank Arith- 
metic; 7, Domestic Trade of the U. S. 
Courses 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 can be com- 
pleted in one semester. 

Standard Courses (First Year) — 
Principles of Economics; Bank Organ- 
ization and Administration. 

Standard Courses (Second Year) — 
Money and Banking; Law of Con- 
tracts; Law of Negotiable Instruments. 

The following advanced special 
courses will be repeated: Bank corre- 

spondence; publicity and new business; 
international exchange; trust company 
functions. 

New courses, under the titles of “Fi- 
nance of Foreign Trade” and “Re- 
serves and Rediscounts” will be offered. 
The chapter has become the largest 
specialized school of its kind in the 
country, registered students during the 
past semester numbering about 1,500. 
The total membership is almost 5,000. 
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The Discount Policy of the Federal 
Reserve Banks 



U NDER the above heading appears, in a recent issue of “The 
American Economic Review,” an interesting discussion by 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard University and 
R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

In reviewing the operations of the Federal Reserve Banks for 
the past six years, Professor Sprague says at the outset of his ad- 
dress that the period has been much too short, even if it had been of 
more normal character, for the Reserve System to reach the full 
measure of its development. 

Professor Sprague finds that the increase in the power to extend 
credit is the most fundamental single change which has followed 
from the establishment of the Federal Reserve System. * * * 
“Within five years from the opening of the Reserve Banks in 
November, 1914, the volume of outstanding credit was more than 
doubled.” It is pointed out that credit expansion on such a scale 
could not have occurred during a similarly short period of peaceful 
business activity. He thus relates what happened with the con- 
tinued demand for credit after the war ended : 



“After the armistice the intense demand for credit continued, 
gradually shifting, however, from the Government to the business 
community. The conditions which made possible the continuance 
of trade activity after the armistice were fundamentally similar to 
those which are present at the beginning of a period of prosperity, 
following a period of depression. Although trade had been fever- 
ishly active for more than three years, there was still a large supply 
of credit available at low rates. Moreover, and this is a matter of 
far greater significance, there was, unlike the situation after some 
years of prosperity in a peace-time business cycle, an evident wide- 
spread scarcity of goods. In these circumstances, an intense demand 
for credit to be used in the purchase of goods could not fail to 
develop, since it was reasonable to anticipate that no difficulty would 
be experienced in marketing them at an advance in price. Finally. 
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toward the close of 1919 the available supply of credit was approach- 
ing 1 a condition of complete utilization. A few months more of 
credit expansion at an undiminished rate would have left no supply 
of credit in reserve with which to meet an emergency. Even if an 
ample supply of additional credit had still been available at that 
time, the opinion may be ventured that another limit on continued 
credit expansion was not far away — the deterioration in the average 
quality of the loans of the banks. A period of readjustment and 
liquidation was inevitable. Liberal credits at low rates in 1920 
would have deferred its advent somewhat, but with the certain con- 
sequences that the difficulty and losses incident to readjustment 
would have been materially enhanced.” 

The responsibility for the great expansion which took place is 
thus referred to by Professor Sprague : 

“At the outset, it is necessary to reach some conclusion as to the 
responsibility that rests upon the Reserve Board and the manage- 
ment of the Reserve Banks for the credit expansion of the last five 
years. > For by far the greater part of that expansion responsibility 
clearly rests elsewhere. The volume of credit has been subject to 
conditions and influenced by policies which the management of the 
Reserve system could not control. This is obviously the case as 
regards the large additional supply of credit which became available 
as a result of the gold imported before we entered the war. Up to 
that time, the loans of the Reserve Banks were of quite insignificant 
proportions. 

“After we entered the war, the loans of the Reserve Banks in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; but for the policy of war finance which 
occasioned these loans and the manifold greater loans of the com- 
mercial banks, the Reserve Board was not responsible. * * * 

The important point in the present connection is that whatever the 
financial policy adopted by a government in time of war may be, 
it is the imperative duty of the management of a central bank to 
cooperate loyally in executing that policy. * The Reserve Board and 
the officials of the Reserve Banks could offer advice and criticism; 
they could not decline to do their part in executing the policy of 
the Treasury.” 

Many bankers have expressed disapproval of the close relations 
between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks by the ex- 
officio relationship which the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency sustain toward the Federal Reserve 
Board. On this point Professor Sprague says : 



“It is, however, reasonable to surmise that the policy of the 
Treasury after the armistice would have been subjected to more 
searching scrutiny if the Reserve Board were less heavily weighted 
with Treasury officials. When account is taken of the future fre- 
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quent borrowing requirements of the Government, the retention of 
two Treasury officials as ex-officio members of the Reserve Board 
seems most inexpedient. Borrowers on a large scale are not the 
most desirable of persons to be selected as directors of any bank. 
The Treasury as a borrower in times of peace should not be in 
position to exert a considerable, much less a controlling, direct 
influence on the discount policy of the Reserve Banks. Merely 
as a matter of simplification of administrative machinery, also, 
the functions of the Comptroller of the Currency should be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve Board and Reserve Banks. So much of 
diminution of direct Treasury influences as is involved in 
this proposal seems certainly desirable. Whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury should cease to be a member of the Board 
is a question as to which a definite answer is less easily given. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that the presence of the 
Secretary is desirable. The intimate understanding of the financial 
situation that a Secretary may gain as a member of the Reserve 
Board can hardly fail to be of advantage to him in the conduct of 
his office. The Secretary of the Treasury, as a member of the 
Board, can also do much to defend the Reserve system from un- 
reasonable demands on the part of the public and above all from 
political onslaughts.” 

The question arises, however, whether the elimination of the 
Comptroller of the Currency would have much effect, since the 
Secretary of the Treasury is his superior and has immensely greater 
powers in exercising governmental pressure upon the policy of the 
Reserve Banks. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in considering this matter, that the 
members of the Federal Reserye Board other than the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Comptroller of the Currency are, like these 
two officials, appointees of the President. They are not, it is true, 
direct representatives of the Treasury, but their viewpoint must be 
of necessity largely that of the Government. 

It is important to bear in mind always, in considering the policies 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that this Board is named by the 
President, and that, in the last analysis, we have a banking system 
whose administration is responsible chiefly to governmental rather 
than to banking requirements. 

Coming to the credit situation which existed toward the close 
of 1919, Professor Sprague finds: 

“After nearly five years of unexampled business activity, accom- 
panied by unprecedented credit expansion and advances in prices, 
the activity of trade was unabated, the demand for credit was if 
anything more intense, and prices were still moving rapidly upward. 
Beneath the surface there were indications that even though large 
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supplies of additional credit were still to be had, a period of read- 
justment could not long be postponed. Liberal credit was no 
longer, as at the beginning of a period of activity, serving to stimu- 
late production and direct industry into promising channels. It 
was rather tending to disorganize industry, subjecting it to an 
increased extent to speculative influences, to wage disputes and 
numberless other strains. The average quality of the loans of the 
banks was becoming less satisfactory, because of these conditions in 
industry as well as on account of extensive sales of goods in foreign 
markets on long credit terms. 

“In short, the situation at the end of 1919 was one which by no 
possibility could he corrected by the application of additional sup- 
plies of credit. 

“A check on further credit expansion followed by some contrac- 
tion was the one sure remedy, and that remedy would have been 
quite as much needed even though an abundant supply of additional 
credit had been still available.” 



The opinion is expressed that it was by no means certain that the 
Federal Reserve Board would have taken measures to restrain 
credit when it did but for the fact that the limits of credit expansion 
were being approached. In other words, the policy of restriction 
was one made necessary by the reserve position of the banks. As 
Professor Sprague says: 

“It was necessary to check further credit expansion. Otherwise, 
the reserve banks in the course of a few months would have held no 
reserve above legal requirements as a basis for credit to be used in 
meeting an emergency. To go on expanding credit until the last 
available dollar was employed was indeed our former practice, and 
the initial stages of the transition to a period of readjustment were 
always marked by crisis and panic. It is one of the inestimable 
advantages of the Reserve system that the brakes were applied before 
the supply of credit was entirely exhausted and before trade activity 
had culminated in a crisis. We are still in the midst of a period of 
necessary readjustment and liquidation, but the immense superiority 
of the Reserve system as compared with our former means of meet- 
ing similar situations is already conspicuously evident.” 

The importance of holding in abeyance a considerable power to 
extend credit is thus further emphasized: 

“We have established a system which is designed to prevent 
collapse and complete disorganization. This presupposes that 
Reserve Banks will regularly hold in reserve large potential credit 
power. If we insist upon using such power as a means of temporary 
relief and stimulation, ultimate disaster is the certain consequence.” 

It would he a mistake to suppose from what has been quoted 
above that Professor Sprague is contending for a policy ot credit 
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restriction to be continued indefinitely. On the contrary, he believes 
that the time has already arrived for a reduction in discount rates. 

“Credit expansion,” he says, “has already been definitely 
checked ; there is no present danger that lower discount rates would 
stimulate a widespread demand for credit that would permit prices 
to move rapidly upward once more. The demand for credit is now 
largely for the purpose of holding goods for which purchasers can- 
not he found. It is no longer a sellers’ market. In these circum- 
stances, it is at least possible that a slight reduction in discount rates, 
by encouraging many to resume normal business dealings, might 
facilitate the process of liquidation, and so make possible a more 
speedy reduction in the total volume of loans than will be secured 
through the maintenance of the present schedule of rates.” 

Regarding the general discount policy to be followed by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, it is declared: 

“A discount policy should be adopted which is designed to check 
the rapid expansion of credit in periods of trade activity. 

“Such a policy is practicable, but it cannot be adopted in the 
absence of general confidence in the wisdom of the policies of the 
management of the Federal Reserve Banks, and it requires readiness 
on the part of the public to support these policies even when the 
immediate consequences are painful.” 

In the same number of “The American Economic Review” in 
which Professor Sprague’s paper was published appears a discussion 
of the same subject by R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He warned us at the outset of his remarks 
not to expect too much of Federal Reserve or Treasury policies in 
making up for the waste caused by the war. He said : 

“But inflation did -come. It came to us before we entered the 
war. It came to Japan, it came to European, neutrals. Inflation 
came because the world was wasting more than it was producing. 
We may be very ingenious in our methods and very wise in our 
policies, but they could not solve the problem presented by the fact 
that the world was using up more than it was producing. It is 
exceedingly important that we should have the discussion of Federal 
Reserve policies we are having today. But it is more important 
that we should realize what Federal Reserve or Treasury policies 
will not do. They will not take away the curse of war. We fought 
a great war. We are proud of it and glad of it. But from the 
economic point of view, it was a reckless debauch, and the people 
ought to be told that the next time they enter upon an economic 
debauch they must pay the price, and the price will be registered in 
inflation. We must not delude ourselves, or those who rely upon 
us, with the belief that the consequences of economic waste can be 
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avoided by any amount of wisdom and ingenuity in finance or 
banking.” 

Could this fact be fully realized, it should tend to modify the 
criticisms of the Federal Reserve system for conditions which are 
inseparable from the aftermath of war. 

Referring to Professor Sprague’s suggestion to base Federal 
Reserve rates of discounts on price movements, Mr. Leffingwell said: 

“I share Dr. Miller’s objection to Professor Sprague’s sugges- 
tion that Federal Reserve rates should be determined by price move- 
ments. There is no man, or group of men, to whom the American 
people will, or should, accord the right to determine whether they 
shall be prosperous or miserable, whether they shall have high prices 
or low prices, whether they shall have good times or bad times. The 
day Professor Sprague’s suggestion is adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board marks the end of the Federal Reserve system. It 
would be absurd for the Federal Reserve Board to ignore price 
movements as symptoms of the general situation, but it cannot base 
its discount policy upon them.” 

This is much the same as Garfield once said of the attempt of 
any particular body of men to regulate the country’s currency : 

“There never did exist on this earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary rule how much currency is needed for 
the business of a great nation.” 

The effective demand for bank credit — that is, the demand which 
rests upon a sound basis — can be best tested and regulated by the 
banks themselves ; but if some further restraining power be needed 
(and this is hardly a question about which much difference of opinion 
can exist) it can perhaps best be exercised through local clearing- 
houses, which represent the combined wisdom of the banks of a com- 
munity, and which must obviously possess a better understanding 
of local conditions than the Federal Reserve Board at W ashington 
can have. 

In fact, with a country so large as the United States, and with 
such diverse conditions, the attempt of a central board at Washing- 
ton to exercise an effective and satisfactory regulation of credit, 
must be a difficult if not impossible task. This opinion was fre- 
quently expressed by The Bankers Magazine when the Federal 
Reserve Bill was under consideration, and the correctness of the 
opinion receives confirmation from the experience through which 
we are now passing. 

Mr. Leffingwell made another important statement, which was 
this: 

“If the reserve gets big enough to be embarrassing, the best cure 
for the situation which will then arise is to pay out gold and gold 
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certificates, and restore them to circulation. Currency and credit 
have been expanded by the Federal Reserve system both because of 
the economy in the use of the reserve permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act and because of the withdrawal of gold and gold cer- 
tificates from circulation in this country and the substitution of 
Federal Reserve notes requiring only a forty per cent, reserve. We 
shall not have restored our pre-war financial strength until we have 
returned to circulation the gold and gold certificates withdrawn 
during the war and since, and thus re-created the greatly depleted 
‘secondary reserve.’ To the extent that gold and gold certificates 
are thus restored to circulation and Federal Reserve notes with- 
drawn, the practical importance of the objection raised by Professor 
Sprague and Dr. Miller to the Federal Reserve note as a credit note, 
as compared with the Bank of England note as a gold note, will he 
reduced.” 

On another page of this issue, in an article entitled “The 
Threatened Gold Inflation,” reference is made to this same matter, 
which promises to become of immediate concern should the prospects 
of heavy gold imports be realized. 

As further illustrating the criticisms which are being made in 
regard to the discount policy of the Federal Reserve Banks, it will 
be pertinent to quote from a recent pamphlet on “Deflation vs. 
Business Prosperity,” the author being Mr. Joel Hurt, president of 
the Continental Trust Company, Atlanta, Georgia: 

“It is claimed the United States is the richest country in the 
world. What is causing distress in business and to the farmers? 

“The cause is the work of deflation ordered by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

“What should be the remedy? The restoration of lines of re- 
discounts which the Board eliminated, and a reduction of the high 
discount rate charged by the Federal Reserve Banks to member 
banks. When this is done business will revive, and not until. 

“Apostles of deflation have promised a great revival of business 
following the change in Government control. We see no signs of 
general improvement. On the contrary, failures and suspensions 
of business are occurring daily. If the process continues a few 
months longer, many more of the business concerns of the country 
will be forced into bankruptcy. 

“The law establishing the Federal Reserve Banking system 
places autocratic power in seven men to deflate values at will. This 
power in seven men and without right of appeal is extremely 
dangerous. The law should be amended promptly. The business 
of the country should be safeguarded against such autocratic control. 
Arbitrary and autocratic control may have been necessary during 
the war, hut there should be no toleration of such in times of peace. 

“It is claimed, the price of labor is excessive, and that deflation 
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will reduce the price. It is not the province of the Federal Reserve 
Banking system to regulate labor by debating the currency and 
commodity values. Such action is usurpation. If it were lawful, 
it would be unwise. To attempt to correct an evil complained of 
by inflicting great hardship upon industries and mill ions of innocent 
citizens is inexcusable. Such would be like shooting at a fly on a 
bull’s horn and killing the bull. 

“Labor should be regulated by supply and demand. Labor, 
organized with purpose to order strikes, is wrong. Such combina- 
tion is contrary to the Federal Constitution and should be prohibited 
by law. Legitimate organization is admissible. It conduces to 
greater skill and better citizenship, but to organize with a view to 
forcing strikes is tyrannical and inexcusable. Such practice tends 
to deprive both union and non-union laborers of their liberties, and 
is contrary to the principle of our Government. 

“The Federal Reserve Banks are making enormous profits. 
The bank in New York earned in the year 1920 profits of 227 per 
cent, on its gross capital, while the business of the country is being 
ruined by high rediscount rates charged member banks. Such 
profit in the face of the cry against profiteering is inconsistent. 
The system was not established to make money, but to preserve 
elasticity of the circulating medium, and thus stabilize business. 
Acting under misconception, the power vested in the Board has 
been used to disrupt business. 

“It is claimed that values of commodities and the price of labor 
should be forced to normal. Who can state what would be normal 
prices? Prices are regulated by supply and demand. Is it reason- 
able to say that prices should be arbitrarily reduced to the level of 
prices in 1914 , or to prices of any other period; and that prices of 
different commodities must not adjust in proper co-ordination 
according to conditions of supply and demand ? 

“Like a withering simoom, deflation has caused destruction 
throughout the land. Hopes of the people have been blasted. 
Captains of industry stand in dread. Failures in business by 
thousands have occurred, and many others are impending. No 
panic in history has caused such stupendous shrinkage in values 
within such short period of time. It is estimated by statisticians 
that the losses which have occurred in the United States within one 
year will be found equal to the entire war debt of the Government. 
Dun reports failures in the United States for January and Feb- 
ruary. 1920 , $ 17 , 003 , 000 . 00 ; in January and February, 1921 , 
$ 112 , 988 , 000 . 00 .” 

It will be seen that Mr. Hurt raises the same objections, in sub- 
stance, against the great power of the Federal Reserve Board as 
were pointed out by Mr. Leffingwell. 

Long ago The Bankers Magazine called attention to the 
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enormous power over credit, industry and commerce with which 
the Federal Reserve Board was clothed. 

The purpose in devoting so much space to this topic is not to 
criticise the Federal Reserve Board, nor to find any fault with the 
discount policy which the Federal Reserve Banks have put into 
effect. It is not contended even, in view of all the difficulties, that 
any wiser action could have been taken. 

But it does seem that the real point at issue lies in the attempt 
to regulate credit through a compact central body at Washington. 

The correct principle in regard to a discount policy was thus 
laid down by Professor Sprague in the article from which liberal 
quotations have been made above: 

“A discount policy should be adopted which is designed to check 
the rapid expansion of credit in periods of trade activity.” 

Could this principle be embodied into our banking system, and 
applied at the proper time, which is during the earlier manifestations 
of periods of unusual activity, and not only after their culmination, 
we should avoid shocks like those the country received when a sudden 
alteration of policy was determined on by the Federal Reserve 
Board in the spring of 1920. This shock has not differed greatly 
in severity from those previously experienced in times of financial 
crisis, except there was a practical immunity from bank failures. 
But we must remember that the country was never so severely tried 
as it was during and since the Great War. That the Federal 
Reserve system functioned with such remarkable efficiency under 
this tremendous stress warrants the hope that it may be relied on in 
ordinary times. 

No final judgment can be passed upon the Federal Reserve 
system in its entirety until the opportunity is given to observe its 
workings under fairly normal conditions. As war influences upon 
our banking, financial and general economic conditions are sure to 
be operative to some extent for a long time, this opportunity may 
be indefinitely deferred. Meanwhile it will be found interesting 
and profitable to study the operations of the system under actual 
conditions, for such study will at least afford a safe guide when in 
other years similar conditions may return; though let us hope that 
never again may our financial institutions and business organization 
be put to the strain they have borne in the past six years. 

* 

The Threatened Gold Inflation 



F ROM present indications it would seem that if the ratio of 
gold imports into the United States for the first quarter of 
1921 should be maintained throughout the year, we may add 
upwards of $500,000,000 to our gold stock through the foreign 
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movements of the metal in this direction. For the first quarter the 
gain in gold "from this source was around $140,000,000. 

At a time when the banks have been endeavoring to curb credit 
inflation, the influx of so large an amount of gold tends to make 
the reduction of credit more difficult. Under the existing practice 
of the hanks none of the gold which is being imported will go into 
circulation, for gold payments, either in the shape of coin or certifi- 
cates, have been suspended. 

Under the existing method of handling the reserves of national 
banks, none of the imported gold can be counted as part of the legal 
reserves of such institutions. They are neither required nor per- 
mitted to have any gold whatever in their vaults for legal reserve 
purposes. They are compelled to put all their legal reserves in the 
shape of loans to the Federal Reserve Banks, which in turn may 
use these loans as a basis for fresh credits, keeping against such 
credits a reserve of thirty-five per cent. The gold coming into the 
custody of the Federal Reserve Banks may be used also as a basis 
of reserves for additional Federal Reserve note issues, such issues to 
be supported by a gold reserve of forty per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the gold coming into the country permits 
a much greater expansion of credit under present conditions than 
would be the case were the banks required actually to hold gold in 
their vaults as legal reserves, or if the metal was allowed to pass into 
general circulation. 

By requiring the national banks to give up their legal reserves 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, and by using Federal Reserve notes 
to siphon gold out of the pockets of the people, the possibilities of 
credit inflation were greatly increased. This tendency was further 
aggravated by the material reductions in the required amount of 
reserves for the banks which belong to the Federal Reserve system. 

While business was active, the considerations expressed above 
were no.t of much practical importance, for enterprise and business 
eagerly absorbed all obtainable credits and cried for more. With 
the reversal of conditions, this large influx of gold becomes a matter 
of practical importance, for it may tend to start a new period of 
price inflation before the present era of liquidation has run its course. 
Thus the country may again have to undergo, to a partial extent at 
least, the same experiences which have seriously threatened the 
stability of the country’s commercial and financial fabric. 

Several remedies are available. One that should be first applied 
would be to require the banks to hold a fair percentage, if not all, 
their legal reserves in their own vaults. This of itself would help 
quite materially in reducing inflation. Gradually the amount of 
required reserves could be increased, should this be found necessary. 
A remedy easily applied, and that would tend to counteract the in- 
flationary influences of the imported gold would be for the banks 
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to resume specie payments over the counter, either in the form of 
gold or of gold certificates. 

Probably the greatest danger to be feared from the large inflow 
of gold does not consist in the possibility of a marked rise in prices 
of commodities or a hurried expansion of enterprise and trade, but 
in an outburst of speculation. The easier money rates which the 
new supplies of gold will bring may be expected to encourage specu- 
lation in securities, and this result may be all the more certainly 
looked for since the depression in business makes scant demands on 
credit for the ordinary operations of enterprise and trade. 



The Growth of Banking in the United 

States 

I T was to be expected that the unusual business expansion, the 
increase in prices, and the addition to the volume of money in 
circulation, following the war activities, would greatly increase 
the country’s banking resources; but perhaps few persons looked 
for any such growth as the last Annual Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency reveals. This growth may be epitomized in a single 
paragraph from the Report : 

“In the seven-year period from June, 1913, to June, 1920, the 
resources of national banks increased $11,159,817,000, which is 
more than the total increase that took, place in the entire fifty years 
from the inauguration of the national banking system in 1868 to 
the year 1918.” 

On January 1 , 1920, the resources of the national banks reached 
the highest point in the history of these institutions — $22,711,- 
375,000. 

The earnings of the national banks for 1920 were also ahead of 
all former years. For the twelve months ending with June 30, 
1920, net earnings amounted to $282,083,000, an increase of 
$41,717,000 over the preceding year; and the increase which has 
taken place in the net earnings of the national banks in the past 
seven years has exceeded by $18,000,000 the total increase in earn- 
ings shown for the forty-three year period from 1870 to 1913. 

The percentage of net earnings to the capital and surplus of the 
national banks in 1920 was 12.78, which exceeded that of any other 
year save 1907, when the percentage was 16.4. 

Aggregate dividends paid in 1920 were $147,793,000, the largest 
ever reported. 

In the number of depositors or deposit accounts in national 
birnks last year’s figures set new records. On June 80, 1920, there 
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were 20,520,177 deposit accounts in national banks, an increase of 
2,279,877 over June 80, 1919. There is now approximately one 
depositor in the national banks for every five of the population. 

The banking power of the United States as expressed by the 
aggregate of the capital, surplus, deposits and circulating notes of 
the national, state and Federal Reserve Banks has now readied 
the huge total of $50,981,900,000, as shown by the figures of June, 
1920. This represents an increase of $5,225,600,000 over the fig- 
ures of June, 1919. 

In 1890 the banking power of the country, as estimated by 
Mulhall, was only $5,150,000,000, so that our present total banking 
power is nearly ten times as great as it was only thirty years ago. 

Comparing the growth of national and state banks, it is found 
that in the five year period ended June 30, 1920, the resources of the 
national banks increased 88.18 per cent., while the resources of 
banks other than national increased 85.83 per cent. 

These figures indicate that the national banks and those outside 
the system are not far apart in their rate of growth. 

It would be reasonable to expect that the decline in prices and 
the reduced pace of business enterprise will see a considerable falling 
off in banking totals in the next few years. At any rate no such 
exceptional growth may be looked for in the near future as that 
which took place between 1898 and 1920. 

* 

Proposed Labor Union Bank 

N EW S of a proposed labor union bank comes from Pittsburgh. 
In a dispatch from that city to “The New York Times” the 
following particulars are given: 

“It is said here that the labor unions are planning to tight capital 
with capital, the intention being to form a gigantic private banking 
institution with a capitalization of $100,000,000, made up of 
5,000,000 shares of the par value of $20, to be sold to union men 
only. The tentative scheme, it seems, is for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with headquarters in Washington, to build up an 
immense fund for ‘educational and defensive purposes,’ to be used 
in strengthening the labor movement in general and also to put it in 
the foremost ranks of the financial institutions of the country. 

“To do this it has been proposed to enter the field as a gigantic 
$100,000,000 trust that will receive on deposit all the savings of 
union men throughout the country. Doing this as a trust will 
exempt it from Federal and state bank regulations and from any 
taxes other than those imposed upon an individual. 
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“The plans of the organization of this great financial scheme 
have been kept secret, but the details are gradually leaking out, and 
it is admitted that a declaration of the aims and purposes of the 
trust has been filed with the Recorder of Deeds at Philadelphia, 
and it is said that a temporary office has been opened in that city. 

“The builders of this proposed financial machine say that wage 
earners of the country have on deposit throughout the country some- 
thing like $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, and this money is 
destined to be placed with the fifty or more branches of the ‘union’ 
bank that is to be established, with headquarters in Philadelphia and 
offshoots in all the great industrial centers of the land. 

“It is said that the real sponsor of the new concern is the Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia and is to be known as the Producers 
and Consumers Co-operative Bank of America. 

“It is said also that the directors of the Philadelphia bank have 
already been elected and include many labor officials in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Altoona and other cities.” 

This is not the first time that attempts have been made to launch 
a bank on a similar plan. 

There is, of course, no sound reason why those who regard them- 
selves as laboring men should not organize a bank of their own if 
they choose to do so; farmers, merchants and mechanics — if one may 
judge from existing bank titles — are already well represented by 
banking organizations. 

But whether the proposed bank will succeed or not is another 
question. To do so it will need good management, and this will 
have to be provided by men skilled in banking — by those generally 
considered as “capitalists.” Then, if the new bank is to “fight 
capital” it will of course exclude as depositors all who have any 
invested means from which an income is derived, and depend upon 
wage-earners who have nothing saved and invested. This will ex- 
clude a large body of laborers who are also capitalists, in a small 
way, it is true, but capitalists nevertheless. 

From the standpoint of good business, the attempted division 
of the sheep and the goats in this way is unwise. Moreover, it will 
prove a hard job. Many American workmen, because of their skill, 
industry and thrift, are every day emerging into the “capitalistic” 
class; and, if you put them down to-day as workmen only, almost 
by to-morrow they will have passed up and out of that category. 
The fact is that the class of permanent workmen or peasants is in 
this country so negligibly small that any business which seeks to 
exclude all others as its patrons will soon find itself operating on 
an exceedingly narrow and a constantly narrowing basis. 

It would be more reasonable and a great deal safer to establish 
a bank for red-headed people only; for, once red-headed always 
red-headed ; at least until age brings white hairs. 
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Now, to speak more seriously, some of the wisest bankers have 
often said that a bank intended for any certain class is founded 
upon a mistaken basis. The appeal of the bank must be democratic 
and universal. Such are our banks to-day. There are, manifestly, 
some banks designed to handle the more important branches of 
business; but there are thousands of banks where all classes are 
welcome, and where no account is too small. 

But a more serious objection to the plan of a labor bank, as 
above outlined, is the fact that it is started for the express purpose 
of “fighting capital.” A grouch of any kind, real or fancied, is a 
mighty poor foundation upon which to build a successful business. 

Then the “educational and defensive purposes” for which the 
bank is to be formed have a doubtful look. This is a function out- 
side the proper domain of banking; and if a bank is to succeed — 
that is, if it is wisely to invest and safely to care for the funds en- 
trusted to it, and earn a fair profit — it must stick to banking and 
keep out of other lines of enterprise, even though they be “educa- 
tional and defensive.” 

No doubt the idea behind a bank of this sort originates in the 
belief that in some way the banks are being administered in the 
interests of a supposed class of “capitalists” and against the in- 
terests of those commonly styled “laborers.” Such a classification 
is inaccurate; but if this were not so, and the incentive prompting 
the organization of such a bank had a real foundation, then the 
“laborers” could not be blamed for taking the course indicated. 
But such an imputation cannot justly lie against the banks of the 
United States. Nowhere in the world are banks so numerous, so 
widely owned or so democratic in their management or so universal 
in the services which they render. 

If the workingmen of America fully understood their banking 
system, they would readily see that no just grounds exist for form- 
ing a labor bank upon the plan as above indicated. 

• 

Increasing Disparity Between Banking 
Capital and Deposits 

F IGURES presented in the last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency show that the increase in deposits of 
the national banks has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing augmentation of the capital of those institutions. On the con- 
trary, the large gains in deposits have widened to a considerable 
extent the disparity between the capital of the banks and their lia- 
bilities to the public. 
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As shown by the Comptroller’s Report, in 1900 the deposits of 
the national banks amounted to slightly more than five times their 
capital. At the time of the September, 1920, call their deposits 
amounted to nearly thirteen and one-half times their capital. The 
surplus and undivided profits items for this twenty-year period have 
shown an increase of 273 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the position of the banks is stronger than might be supposed from 
the mere comparison of the ratio of deposits to capital, although 
the disparity was far from being absorbed by the increase in the 
surplus and undivided profits. 

In his Report for 1920, quoting a previous recommendation, the 
Comptroller said: 

“That the total deposits which a national bank may receive shall 
be limited to eight or ten times the unimpaired capital and surplus 
of the bank. The experience and observation of this office during 
the past year strongly emphasize the importance of such legisla- 
tion, the reasons for which have been presented in a previous annual 
report.” 

This subject seems to have received but a moderate share of 
the attention of American bankers, if one may judge by the scant 
reference to it found in the discussion of banking problems. Many 
well-managed banks, however, have clearly seen the desirability of 
adding to their capital with the growth of deposit liabilities and 
have been prompt in taking the necessary action. 

Adequate capital equipment not only strengthens a bank, as it 
does any kind of business concern, but gives to the bank a reserve 
of lending power which in seasons of active demand for funds may 
become the source of important additional profit. True enough, 
when such demand falls off, the bank with surplus capital equip- 
ment runs the greater risk of finding profitable uses for all its 
funds. With the widespread market for commercial paper, and 
the attractive investment offerings, there would seem little present 
lack of opportunities for employing funds, though of course this 
situation may not be permanent. 

As to just what is the proper ratio that ought to be maintained 
between a bank’s capital and its deposit liabilities, a positive opinion 
can hardly be expressed. Ought the ratio to be the same for all 
classes of banks, or should it vary according to the total resources 
of the bank? That is, should a bank of $100,000 resources and one 
having $100,000,000 be required to maintain the same ratio? Or 
are there other factors which would render a variation in the ratio 
desirable? 

One thing is certain, namely, that if the matter is left entirely 
to the discretion of the banks, a good many of them will pay no 
attention to it whatever. On the other hand, as has been said al- 
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ready, the prudently-managed bank is keenly alive to the desirability 
of maintaining such ratio between capital and deposits as will fully 
equip the bank for public service and keep it within the limits 
of safety. 

A rule that in former days received much sanction required that 
bank notes intended to circulate as money should have a specie 
reserve of not less than thirty-three and one-third per cent. The 
reserve rule for national banks, prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, was twenty-five per cent, for the reserve cities and 
fifteen per cent, for the “country banks.” But this reserve is now 
greatly reduced. 

Without attempting to decide what would be a proper ratio be- 
tween deposits and capital, it may be said that more careful regard 
to this matter than has been given it heretofore would contribute 
quite materially to banking safety, and would tend to check banking 
expansion beyond prudent limits. The incentives to such expansion 
are very powerful under existing conditions, and the imposition of 
a check upon it could hardly fail in promoting sounder banking 
operations. 



* 

The Strenuous Life 



J UST as the fishing season approaches, and when some bankers 
and others were looking hopefully forward to a not distant 
time when they could relax somewhat the cares of active busi- 
ness, comes high medical authority declaring that any decided let-up 
in the day’s work is likely soon to be followed by fatal results. 

In an article recently published in the “Cosmopolitan,” Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, writing on “The Pace That Kills,” declared 
in effect that it was the snail’s pace and not that of the race horse. 
Following up the idea thus suggested, Dr. A. L. Goldwater, of the 
“Medical Review of Reviews,” made some investigations, and 
gained opinions from a number of business men and from bankers. 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, said: 



“I certainly share the almost universal opinion expressed — that 
retirement from business is no longer the ideal of the average busi- 
ness man, and regard this as a distinctly hopeful sign of progress. 
I feel that men who are still capable of rendering service have no 
moral right to deny it to the world. 

“It is reassuring to note that many men of what was once con- 
sidered ‘advanced age’ now express their intention to continue in 
harness. They have found hard work, persistent application and 
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long hours to be the most potent influence in preserving both their 
mental and physical vigor.” 

Captain James Dinkins, vice-president of the Jefferson Trust 
and Savings Bank of New Orleans, nearly seventy -six years old, 
wrote: 

“I have been active in business for fifty-five years; but I would 
never work at night nor take the business home with me. I have 
always taken an interest and a part in social affairs. We will be 
seventy-six years of age April 18 coming. I say we because my 
wife and I were born on the same day, April 18, 1845. We have 
kept abreast of the times and dance all the modern dances, as well 
as those of a past age. I spent four years in the Confederate Army 
— so that I had a good start.” 

And from Raymond R. Frazier, president of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle, comes this testimony to the value 
of an active life: 

“It seems to me that the great truth which this article points 
out is that it doesn’t matter how hard one works, provided he plays 
out of doors systematically and often. I agree with this. I believe 
more people die from laziness and indolence than hard work.” 

While the general view expressed bv these bankers may be ac- 
cepted as correct, it does not necessarily mean that a bank officer 
need hang on to his job until released from it by death. There is 
a lot to do in the world besides banking. Any man who has the 
knowledge which years of experience in a bank afford is splendidly 
equipped for various kinds of public service, and need have no 
fear of lack of work to do, even though it be outside the bank. 
Indeed, very old men who remain as bank officers are liable to 
drift into the position of mere figureheads, with nothing of im- 
portance to do, and but little called upon for counsel. Such a 
position surely can hardly stimulate the mental or physical faculties 
to the same extent as a different form of employment, where the 
novelty would add fresh zest to it, and where the opportunities for 
complete devotion to some form of public service would meet with 
no obstacles. 
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GATES W. McGARRAH 
President Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York 

M R. McGARRAH was born in Monroe, N. Y., in 1863. 

After entering a banking career he became cashier and 
president of the Leather Manufacturers National Bank. When 
this bank merged with the Mechanics National Bank, which 
later became the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, Mr. 
McGarrah remained president of the larger institution. He 
was secretary of the New York Clearing House Association in 
1903-04. He is now chairman of the board of the American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Company and is director of other 
companies. 
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CHARLES H. SABIN 

President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

\ /R. SABIN was born in Williamstown, Mass. He was 
graduated from Greylock Institute in 1885, and began his 
banking career in 1887 in the National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, joining the Park Bank in 1891, where he was made 
cashier in 1898. He was cashier of the Albany City National 
Bank from 1898 to 1902 and was then elected vice-president of 
the National Commercial Bank. In 1907 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Copper Bank of New York, and in 1910 
was made vice-president and director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, becoming president in 1915. 
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How to Determine Banking Costs 

The Importance of Knowing What it Costs to Handle an Account 

By Thomas C. Jefferies* 



A NY bank ought to know whether 
or not it is making money in its 
business, and whether it is or 
not, it should be familiar with the 
mechanics of the operations. To the 
bank the profit or cost of an account — 
its plus or minus value depends upon 
the expense entailed by the bank in 
handling the account and what it will 
produce when put to work for the bank 
— that is when the loanable funds of 
which it forms the basis, are earning 
money for the bank. What makes nec- 
essary tellers and bookkeepers is volume 
of workj rather than hind of work. It 
is the number of checks handled that 
counts in the labor costs. It is as easy 
to handle a check for $1,000 as it is 
one for $10, but it entails more labor to 
handle ten checks aggregating $100 
than it does to handle five aggregating 
$ 5 , 000 . 

In the past, bankers have been indif- 
ferent toward banking cost accounting 
generally and the analyzing of large 
accounts particularly. They have been 
slow to warm up to the practice and 
only a small percentage of bankers 
have even yet been sold on the plan. 
Increases in the number and size of 
accounts have been noted with satisfac- 
tion without regard to such important 
factors as their activity or the actual 
■expense incurred in handling them. 
Losses have inevitably resulted. The 
most serious leaks of this kind are often 
concealed but casual inspections which 
many bankers give to their accounts do 
not reveal the actual nature or status 
of those accounts. A kind Providence, 
however, has kept the facts from be- 
coming generally felt. The favorable 
circumstance of the nation’s great and 
sustained growth has enabled the bus- 
iness of banking in America to prosper 
uninterruptedly for many years. As to 
costs, however, the business has been 
conducted very much in the dark. When 

714 



bank accounts have shown credit bal- 
ances in favor of customers those ac- 
counts have been considered desirable 
ones regardless of size or activity. Of 
course, the only remedy for this condi- 
tion is cost accounting and the analysis 
of deposit accounts. In recent years 
this feature of bank administration has 
been receiving attention in progressive 
banking institutions and they are learn- 
ing many interesting facts about their 
own business. 

The credit department ascertains 
facts and figures as to the desirability 
of a prospect as a customer and when 
this has been ascertained the new bus- 
iness department seeks to establish the 
connection between the bank and the 
customer. The analysis department on 
the other hand concerns itself with 
present customers of the bank, ascer- 
taining the result of their transactions, 
to the bank, and endeavoring to extend 
their relations into new departments, 
for every bank should try to be of max- 
imum usefulness to its customers. There 
are, I believe, but few banks that do 
not need to analyze their accounts. 
These are the ones that are either dead 
or dying. All others ought to have 
account analysts constantly at work. In 
such a department the use of certain 
records will be found essential. One 
of such cards is an average balance 
record which will show the average 
monthly balance and yearly balance 
maintained by a depositor and the 
amounts of his liabilities on his own 
paper, on his customers* paper and also 
on his loans which are secured by col- 
lateral. This record can easily be made 
also to accommodate data as to the ac- 
tivity of the account by recording the 
number of deposit and withdrawal 
transactions taking place in the account. 



*Mr. Jefferies' paper received honorable men- 
tion in the contest recently conducted by Tra 
Bankers Magasutb. 
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The information thus shown should in- 
clude both central and branch offices if 
there are any of the latter. In such 
cases the branches should promptly for- 
ward to the main office monthly state- 
ments showing the necessary data. 
When received this information should 
be posted to the record. 

Another necessary record is a sort of 
comprehensive file or clearing house of 
information regarding accounts such as 
the past and present relations of a cus- 
tomer in all departments in which bus- 
iness may have been transacted. 

This record should show the address 
and business of the customer, the name 
of the person who introduced the 
account, the name of the officer who 
opened the account, names of other 
banks where accounts are kept, where* 
accounts have been kept in the past, 
the rate of interest to be allowed on the 
account, the amount of initial deposit, 
names of officers and directors, if cus- 
tomer is a firm or corporation, names 
of affiliations and other references; also 
transactions in different departments 
should be indicated by a check on this 
record card and, when desired, the 
actual volume of business done can be 
easily ascertained through inquiry of 
departments in which this record indi- 
cates that business has been transacted. 
This file should be kept up to date and 
for this reason some competent person 
should be responsible for its constant 
revision. 

This is a record that will be of de- 
cided value to any bank that adopts 
it. It will show not alone in what de- 
partment a customer does business but 
also in what departments of the bank 
he does not do business, which is most 
important. He then becomes a pros- 
pect for each of the latter departments. 
In the installation of such a depart- 
ment a list of all customers of all de- 
partments should be made. In the ope- 
ration of this file each department 
should report its new customers on 
blanks provided for the purpose, the 
names to be checked against those al- 
ready on file. If a card is already 
in the file on the name, the date of 
the new transaction is entered on the 



card against the name of the depart- 
ment which has rendered the recent 
service. If the name does not appear 
among the cards a new card is to be 
filled out. Details of transactions are 
of course not kept in this file, but only 
in the departments in which they take 
place. Once this system is installed, no 
central record cards should be allowed 
to leave the department. When infor- 
mation is desired from this record a 
special form provided for the purpose 
should be used. 

The central file will make friends 
easily for it can serve the stenog- 
raphers and the clerks almost as much 
as it can serve the executives of the in- 
stitution; it will also render substantial 
service to customers, if as intended it 
leads to their utilizing more of the com- 
pany's service. A bank’s chief reason 
for existence is service; since this cen- 
tral record tends to promote and in- 
crease this service its fundamental 
importance is apparent. An investigator 
who consults this record can note at 
once the departments with which bus- 
iness has been transacted and the de- 
partments of the bank to which business 
relations logically should be extended. 
The suggestion can then be passed to 
the new business department. Not only 
the names of customers, individual or 
corporation are noted, but also the 
names of a corporation's officers and 
directors. 

Another useful record is the liability 
card or the liability column on the 
average balance card. It shows the lia- 
bility of a borrower, dates due, etc. 
From foreign and domestic loan depart- 
ments of the bank daily memoranda 
showing changes in borrowings should 
be supplied and these figures promptly 
posted on the record. 

An important phase of analysis work 
which will doubtless result in increased 
deposits is the adjustment of interest 
rates. Low average balances and high 
“float” percentages can be regarded as 
debits in nearly every case and handled 
accordingly. Satisfactory accounts, 
however, should be examined at fre- 
quent intervals and accorded the high- 
est rate of interest that is warranted. 
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Interest rates on deposits ought to be 
voluntarily increased by a bank if an 
account warrants it. This will invari- 
ably redound to the benefit of the bank 
and many increases in deposits will re- 
sult therefrom. There is no more rea- 
son for paying only as much interest as 
a bank is forced to pay than there is in 
maintaining that attitude towards em- 
ployees in the matter of their salaries — 
as some banks still do. When an ac- 
count shows a material decrease, it 
should be made the subject of an investi- 
gation and an attempt made to ascertain 
the cause. If by any chance it has been 
on account of lack of attention on the 
part of the bank or any of its employees 
— occurrences which most banks earn- 
estly try to prevent, but which never- 
theless sometimes happen, an apology 
should be immediately extended to the 
customer. Sometimes an account will 
show a balance of less than minimum 
requirements. In cases of that kind 
the depositor should be courteously it 
vited to bring the balance up to an 
interest-bearing figure. If this is not 
done or a balance is not brought up at 
least to a minimum figure of say $500, 
the service charge presents the only an- 
swer. No business should be conducted 
at a loss on accounts with low balances. 
Many banks make a service charge of 
a fixed amount for all such accounts re- 
gardless of the actual amount of the 
low balance in each. It is perhaps 
better to have a scale of service charges 
that will penalize the balance of $50 
more than the one of $250 or $200. 
It should therefore be a charge sched- 
ule that will vary with the amount of 
the account and vary inversely with the 
amount of the account. 

For instance, if desired a charge of 
$3.00 per month ought to be made 
against every account that shows a bal- 
ance of $100 or less; $2.00 per month 
from $100 to $200, and $1.00 per month 
of $200 to $250 or less than $300. 

Bankers should remember, however, 
that accounts with low balances are not 
the only ones that can cost the bank 
money to handle. Many accounts 
which show credit balances of satisfac- 



tory amounts upon analysis will be 
found to be losing money for the bank 
that handles them. For example, one 
bank found that an account which 
showed an apparent average balance of 
nearly $100,000 caused a net loss of 
$142.48 to the company in the brief 
period of a month. Another bank sus- 
tained a loss of $468.29 in about two 
years on an account of $30,000. Ac- 
tivity and actual expenses can wipe out 
profits very rapidly. 

In undertaking analysis work, bank- 
ers will do well to remember that it 
must be adapted according to the needs 
and conditions that prevail in particular 
institutions. It is a system that can 
be adopted in its entirety by but few 
of them. Nevertheless, certain genera] 
principles can be applied to most bank- 
ing institutions. 

The average balance figure shown on 
the balance cards of course comes from 
the bookkeeping department. This 
figure will form the base for the intelli- 
gent analysis of an account. From this 
average balance figure should be de- 
ducted the average amount in transit. 
To obtain this figure the items of float 
for the period for which the analysis 
is to be made should be reduced to a 
figure representing the amount in tran- 
sit for one day. For this purpose a 
sheet similar to Figure 1 should be 
used. 

At the end of analysis period the 
aggregate of the in transit items should 
be reduced to a figure representing the 
average amount outstanding for one 
day. This total should be deducted 
from the average daily balance. From 
the remainder the legal, and if desired, 
the subsidiary reserve also should be 
deducted. On the balance should be 
figured interest at the approximate rate 
that can be obtained for the money. If 
to this is added the amount received for 
exchange charges, the resulting amount 
will represent the gross earnings of the 
account for the bank. 

In order to ascertain what expenses 
the bank incurs in handling an account 
the following items should be added to- 
gether: 
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Name 

Address 



Descrip- Total 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

tion Transit Day Days Days Days Days Days Days Days 



1 day for 1 day 

2 days “ “ “ 

3 days “ “ “ 

4 days “ “ “ 

5 days “ “ “ 

6 days “ ** “ 

7 days “ “ “ 

8 days “ “ 



Total In transit 
1 day 



Figure 1 



The amount paid out for collecting 
the out-of-town checks. 

Direct expense. 

Indirect expense. 

Item charge. 

Interest paid on the account. 

The total of these expenses should be 
deducted from the gross earnings figure 
in order to get the net profit or loss. 

Unless arbitrary units are to be em- 
ployed in figuring the cost of handling 
customers* checks and accounts, a 
scientific method based on exact figures 
must be used. The element of guess 
work should as far as possible be elimi- 
nated. The following is suggested as 
one plan of procedure in the work of 
analyzing accounts. 

The direct expenses may be consid- 
ered that can be figured directly against 
the deposit accounts. It is a fixed pro 
rata amount of known overhead, and 
should be based on the amount it is esti- 
mated the expense regarding accounts 
would be if there were no transactions, 
irrespective of the balances maintained 
by accounts. Thus expenses of officers 
supervising departments that enter into 



the handling of deposit accounts, such 
as receiving tellers, mail tellers, book- 
keepers, check clerks, collection clerks, 
miscellaneous expense including station- 
ery, books, etc., should be included here. 
If the total of these costs is divided 
by the number of accounts, the cost per 
account will be definitely ascertained. 

Indirect expense is that which is not 
chargeable directly. It represents ex- 
penditures by service and other similar 
departments, general overhead, etc. In 
applying this indirect expense such 
amounts as cannot be applied directly 
against a bank's principal departments 
should be pro rated over the balance 
shown by all asset and liability accounts. 
If this total is divided by the total 
amount of deposits a percentage figure 
will be found which can be used to rep- 
resent this expense in the case of each 
account. 

Item charges of from 1 cent to 3 
cents per item should be made to cover 
the cost, irrespective of clerk's salaries, 
of handling items “in and out" such as 
postage, supplies, etc. This will cover 
the cost of handling of each item to the 
bank based upon an estimate of what 
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all the items handled increased a bank's 
expense. 

The remaining item of expense con- 
nected with an account is the interest 
which is paid on it. Some banks have 
no exchange charges to consider in their 
analysis of costs for the reason that 
what they pay out to their connections 
for collecting a check, they receive from 
their customers. Other institutions, 
however, which pay out exchange and 
collect none, have these items to con- 
sider in their analysis work. 

Analysis of accounts is certain to re- 
veal losses and the logical procedure is 
to stop them by making proper service 
charges or requesting that the accounts 
be closed. There is no object in doing 
business at a loss and banks may have 
to close out many accounts if they un- 
dertake careful analysis. 

. Accounts showing overdrafts should 
be referred to the analysis department 
and an investigation there made. These 
overdrafts should of course be recorded 
as they occur and if an investigation 
discloses many of such overdrafts in an 
account there should be but one method 
of procedure — insistence upon the with- 
drawal of the account. No banker 
should ask his stockholders to bear such 
losses as those which occur on over- 
drafts and small balances. Of course, 
there are such accounts in most banks. 

Borrowing Accounts — Accounts that 
borrow should be analyzed at stated 
intervals to ascertain the proportion of 
actual balances to actual loans, average 
amount of balances to average amount 
of loans, periodical reductions, also any 
other desirable information such as 
affiliations, other accounts, accounts in- 
troduced, etc. 

In many instances special instruc- 
tions will have to be issued concerning 
interest rates on accounts, etc. These 
instructions can be issued on some form 
especially provided for the purpose and 
it should be the duty of the analysis de- 
partment to see that these instructions 
are carried out. The loan department 
should supply the analysis department 
with memoranda regarding changes in 
loans and these changes should be noted 
on the liability card and in the liability 



column of average balance card. If the 
card indicates special instructions re- 
garding balances the bookkeeping de- 
partment should, of course, be notified 
accordingly. In forwarding information 
forms similar to the following can be 
used to advantage: 



To Bookkeepers 



Name 

Address 

A loan of $ has been 

made to the above account, and in ac- 
cordance with instructions Interest is 

not to be paid from 

(date) until further notice from the 
analysis department. 



To Bookkeepers 

Name 

Address 

A loan of $ made to 

the above account has been paid and 
therefore interest is to be credited from 

(date) 

until further notice from the analysis 
department. 



To Bookkeepers 



Name 

Address 

Instructions concerning the above ac- 
counts read that we are to carry a free 

balance of $ effective from 

(date). 

Please see that interest Is allowed only 
on amounts in excess of that balance. 



The analysis department can often 
prevent loss of interest to the bank, as 
well as the concealed loss through time 
and expense to which reference has al- 
ready been made. In the past, banks 
and trust companies have liberally ab- 
sorbed the expense of imprinting checks 
for distributers, supplying them with 
endorsement stamps, etc. To-day the 
best banking practice approves these 
measures of service only when the 
analysis department can assure the com- 
pany it is warranted in assuming this 
expense. If it is not warranted the 
depositor is required to assume it. 

New deposit accounts and new loan 
accounts should be investigated by the 
analysis department and the officer 
opening the account or making the loan 
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should be consulted for whatever infor- 
mation he may have regarding the cus- 
tomer. On information thus gained 
can be based any supplementary inves- 
tigation that may be desired. The 
analysis department can file such re- 
ports as may be desired covering these 
operations and at such intervals as 
deemed advisable. 

Analysis work is like so much Greek 
to the average bank clerk but it is of 
vital importance to bank executives who 
want to know where they are going and 
how. The reports and records which 
up-to-date analysis departments can 
compile and the facts they can reveal 
regarding accounts will be found inval- 
uable to any bank. Many bank men 
can recall the talkative penman who 
flourished a few years ago and who 
could “beat the typewriter.” Also the 
born magician — bookkeepers who by 
their rapid calculations and mathemati- 
cal gymnastics footing simultaneously 



several columns of several figures each, 
were heralded as the original anti-add- 
ing machine influence, destined to scrap 
that device before the poor thing had 
even a chance to be introduced, market- 
ed or even decently displayed, but time 
proved that these gifted individuals 
were “false prophets.” The typewriter 
and the adding machine we have with 
us to-day in increasing number and 
design. 

Analysis of accounts in banking insti- 
tutions generally is more essential to- 
day than ever and it will not be long 
before every progressive bank in the 
country, of whatever size, will have a 
well manned analysis department, dili- 
gently and definitely ascertaining 
whether the bank loses money and how. 

There is, of course, such a thing as 
overdoing anything, but it cannot be 
denied that when any system accom- 
plishes the economy of time or money 
it, like labor, is worthy of its hire. 



Is the Real Estate Mortgage Coming 
Back as an Investment? 



By Reginald P. Ray 



T HE developments of the past 
month in world affairs and the 
immediate effect of such devel- 
opments on the securities market are 
matters of great interest to investors. 
The troubles of the railroads at home 
and the unsatisfactory foreign condi- 
tions caused by the failure of the Lon- 
don Conference on Reparation reacted 
directly upon the market, and stocks 
touched the lowest level thus far in 
1921. The significance of this situa- 
tion lies in the fact that before any 
improvement can be expected conditions 
will probably become worse. While no 
one relishes being classed as a pessi- 
mist, we might as well look the situation 



squarely in the face and prepare for a 
dull spring and summer. 

The railroads have failed to earn the 
6 per cent, considered a fair return on 
their property valuation. As a matter 
of fact, operations for January show 
a deficit of $3,000,000. This is com- 
pared with net income of over $42,- 
000,000 in the same month in 1920. 
Transportation is the link in the indus- 
trial and commercial chain least able 
to withstand the strain through which 
we have been passing. The roads re- 
fuse to operate at a loss, and have cut 
wages. This courageous step was high- 
ly proper. Labor is more than half 
the cause of the present condition. The 
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requirements of war raised the scale of 
wages, and the readjustment has been 
too long delayed after the necessity for 
high wages ceased to exist. Here the 
principal of unionism has had its in- 
fluence, interfering with the workings 
of the natural law of supply and de- 
mand, with capital the poorer for the 
experience. The high cost of produc- 
tion, which is, to a large extent, high 
wages, was responsible for the so-called 
buyers’ strike which occurred in the 
first months of the year. The con- 
sumer is the strongest link in the bus- 
iness chain, and could not be coerced. 
He refused to buy at war-time prices 
when the war was over. The result 
was immediately and severely felt by 
the retailer, the second link in the chain. 
A credit stringency followed, and 
trouble was only averted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s wise policy in 
handling the difficult credit situation. 
As it was, credit was strained almost 
to the breaking point and thus the third, 
or financial and banking link in the 
chain, felt the general strain. As a 
result of the buyers* strike, the manu- 
facturers and producers of raw mate- 
rial, composing the two remaining links 
in the endless chain of business, suf- 
fered simultaneously and began curtail- 
ing production and cutting prices. Thus 
the process of readjustment began and 
worked through the business structure 
to the ultimate reduction of prices. 
What of labor in the meantime? While 
this readjustment was progressing la- 
bor was still drawing the high wage of 
war time. Manifestly this condition 
could not continue. It is necessary to 
correct this inequality before business 
will again function properly. Fortu- 
nately, labor is showing signs of being 
fully conversant with this condition. In 
one of the big electrical industries of 
the East, wage cuts were recently put 
into effect, amounting to fifteen per 
cent, of the men’s salaries. Thirty thou- 
sand men were affected. Notwithstand- 
ing the protest of the union leaders, the 
men voted to accept the cut as inevitable 



and just under prevailing conditions. 

Other causes contributing to a pessi- 
mistic view of the immediate future are 
to be found in the foreign situation. 
The German reparations, constituting a 
sorer spot in the body politic from a 
commercial standpoint than at any time 
since the close of hostilities, show no 
signs of a settlement which will be help- 
ful to business. While it is too early 
to say what the results of the allied 
occupation will be, it is certain that it 
will not increase production in Ger- 
many, and without production repara- 
tion is postponed. Not until the repa- 
ration installments are being met regu- 
larly, either voluntarily or by force, 
can foreign exchange improve, and not 
until foreign exchange approaches nor- 
mal can our manufacturers profit by a 
foreign market. 

To go back to the question of invest- 
ment, we may say with all the indica- 
tions agreeing with the statement, that 
the market for securities will be heavy 
until one or possibly both of the diffi- 
culties mentioned are remedied and the 
world machinery regeared to the new 
condition. If then the bond market is to 
remain unsettled for a period approx- 
imating the coming summer and fall, 
investors who do not care to deal in 
uncertainties will be compelled to turn 
to forms of investment not seriously 
affected by the conditions mentioned. 
The chief non-fluctuating investment is 
the real-estate mortgage. Here there is 
a total absence of uncertainty. The 
housing shortage has kept realty prices 
on a high level, and the steady flow of 
mortgage money away from the mort- 
age market into bonds, which have 
unquestionably been selling at bargain 
prices, has left a great volume of appli- 
cations for mortgage loans available to 
investors. These loans, especially 
when guaranteed as to principal and 
interest, are under present conditions a 
wise choice, and during the immediate 
future many investors will undoubtedly 
turn to real estate mortgages to meet 
their investment needs. 
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What Bankers Think About the Tax 

Problem 



A Digest of Banking Opinion on the Most Important Question 

of the Day 



A S Congress convenes* the big 
outstanding problem with which 
it will have to cope is the ques- 
tion of tax revision. That there must 
be certain fundamental changes in our 
system of taxation nearly everyone 
agrees, but as to what these changes 
should be there seems to be great diverg- 
ence of opinion. In every community 
the banker is really in closer touch with 
this problem than anyone else. In his 
daily dealings with his clients he is 
constantly having opportunities to ob- 
serve how the people are affected by 
the present tax program, to see what 
are its flaws and to draw conclusions 
as to what remedies should be applied. 
Not only is the banker's own personal 
opinion of considerable weight, but he is 
also well acquainted with the opinions 
of the business men of his community. 

In order to tap this rich source of 
information, The Bankers Magazine 
has sent to representative banks in all 
parts of the country the following ques- 
tionnaire : 

1. Should the Excess Profits Tax be 
repealed ? 

2. If so, what form of tax should be 
substituted ? 

3. Do you favor a sales tax? If so, 
what form of sales tax do you 
favor ? 

4. What modifications, if any, should 
be made in the Income Tax? 

SHOULD THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX BE 
REPEALED? 

Eighty-eight per cent, of the banks 
that responded to the questionnaire 
stated that they were in favor of the 
repeal of the Excess Profits Tax. Of 
those that did not favor the absolute re- 
peal of the tax, a large number thought 
that the law in regard to excess profits 



should at least be modified. Most of 
the banks were emphatic in their opinion 
that the law should be eliminated. It 
would seem, therefore, that any legis- 
lation looking to the abolishment of this 
tax will meet with almost universal ap- 
proval. As a matter of record, how- 
ever, it is interesting to quote from 
some of those who hold contrary 
opinions : 

“I do not believe that the Excess 
Profits Tax should be repealed. It must 
be apparent to any thinking man that 
the more a man makes, the more able 
he is to pay taxes. When a man’s in- 
come begins to run into thousands of 
dollars a year, he is more able to give 
all of it above a certain amount than 
the little fellow who only makes a thou- 
sand dollars or so a year." 

"As to corporations, it should be re- 
pealed; as to individuals, no.” 

"While imperfect, its provisions are 
certain. Business should not be dis- 
turbed by new plans of taxation. The 
fact that it is cumbersome is more than 
offset by the fact that bankers and law- 
yers now understand it, and its forms 
and blanks are becoming standardized." 

THE SALES TAX AS SUBSTITUTE 



About half of the reporting banks 
feel that some form of sales tax should 
be substituted for the Excess Profits 
Tax. The others either felt that no 
tax at all should be substituted or else 
that some form of tax other than the 
sales tax should be considered. Many 
felt that strict governmental economy 
and retrenchment would make it un- 
necessary to make any substitution. 
Others felt that the Government should 
refinance so as to distribute the cost of 
the war over a longer term of years and 
thus reduce the annual taxation require- 
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ments. Still others felt that a tariff bill 
should be enacted which would produce 
sufficient revenue to make up for the re- 
peal of the Excess Profits Tax. Some 
of the more interesting suggestions were 
as follows : 

“Call in Liberty Bonds and reissue 
long-term bonds so that future genera- 
tions can bear their share of the bur- 
den." 

“Something to catch the other fellow." 

“A direct tax paid by all taxpayers 
twice a year." 

“Eliminate all tax-exempt bonds." 

“A straight tax on all net earnings." 

“If rigid economy in the administra- 
tion of Government affairs could be ef- 
fected, this tax could be eliminated." 

“A tax on every male or female un- 
married at twenty-five." 

“Straight individual income tax — no 
corporate or tax at source taxes." 

“Increased postage." 

“A man owning municipal and Gov- 
ernment bonds should not be entitled to 
freedom from income tax, when perhaps 
a man with a salary of $3,000 a year, 
buying his home and raising a family, 
is taxed over and above his exemption 
of $2,000." 

“I would suggest as a substitute, first, 
such tariff legislation as will yield a 
substantial revenue. A tariff which will 
equalize the cost of production of our 
goods with that of other countries in 
order to place our products on an even 
basis. A tax on luxuries, such as smok- 
ing, pleasure automobiles and other 
things. The people should be willing 
to pay, as this will encourage thrift, 
which is highly essential at this time 
when so much property has been de- 
stroyed as a result of the war and those 
losses must be re-accumulated in order 
to put the world on its former resource 
basis." 

While more than half the bankers 
favor a sales tax, there are many dif- 
ferent ideas expressed as to how such 
a tax should be levied. The turnover 
tax, gross sales tax, commodity tax, re- 
tail tax, manufacture tax, are all advo- 
cated but not in all cases very clearly 



defined. The general principle of taxa- 
tion based on sales, however, rather than 
on income, seems to meet with favor in 
many quarters. It is urged that such 
a tax encourages thrift, is easy to pay 
and collect, and will yield a satisfactory 
amount. Following are some of the sug- 
gested forms of this tax: 

“There should be a sales tax at the 
source; that is, at the initial producing 
point. For example, the shoe manufac- 
turer should be taxed 25 cents or 50 
cents, or whatever it may be, for each 
type of shoe produced. There should 
be no jobbers* tax on that shoe, no re- 
tailers* tax on that shoe — simply the 
original manufacturers* tax on every ar- 
ticle in order that the tax may not be 
pyramided as it is to-day through our 
system of taxation, where every man is 
compelled to levy a tax in the cost of 
production.** 

“One per cent, on all sales.** 

“Straight per cent, on sales for whole- 
saling and retailing and straight per 
cent, on gross profits on all other busi- 
ness." 

“A certain per cent, on the sales price 
— to be paid by the buyer and collected 
by the seller.** 

“The best and simplest sales tax that 
can be devised by a selected board of 
experts, practical accountants and econ- 
omists. Should be paid monthly same 
as amusement taxes." 

“Would favor a sales tax if it would 
be small, say one-half of one per cent., 
if it could be added once and not sev- 
eral times, and so distributed that it 
would not be burdensome. If we are 
going to have one, suppose it is just as 
well that it should go on everything, 
so as to make it light and less felt. If 
you enact a sales tax and the principal 
source of revenue is from this source, 
what about banks and many other in- 
stitutions and persons who do not sell 
merchandise? They should be reached. 
If sales tax is enacted it should apply 
to all classes.** 

“A retail sales tax, paid as a tax by 
the consumer.** 

“On all retailed manufactured ar- 
ticles." 
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4 ‘Tax on final sales only/' 

“We favor a sales tax on every sale 
made by wholesaler or retailer/' 

“Yes, we favor a sales tax covering 
commodities only, not covering services, 
with no exemptions, and to follow the 
commodities from the raw state to the 
hands of the consumer, at the rate of 
one per cent/' 

“Two per cent, on all retail sales; 
five per cent, on luxuries/' 

“A sales tax on factory sales of goods 
that enjoy a protective tariff. 

“A five per cent, direct sales tax/' 
“Sales tax on first or original sales 
only.'' 

“A tax on all articles sold and tax 
paid by the party selling the goods. 
This would keep money constantly com- 
ing into the Treasury/' 

“Levy on each and every business 
involving the sale of any merchandise 
produced, manufactured or purchased 
for sale a tax of one per cent, on the 
gross sales of such business, collecting 
from the vendor monthly/' 

“A sales tax should be arranged so 
that it will be paid by the ultimate 
consumer/' 

“I favor a sales tax to be' put on the 
source of production. This will neces- 
sitate less work than trying to collect 
it through the retailer." 

“There should be a small rate, say 
one per cent., on all sales by producers, 
middlemen and retailers, except reports 
where total sales do not exceed $1,000." 

“Every merchant to pay monthly on 
gross sales. Elevator companies and 
farmers to deduct at time of payment 
for articles bought, and to remit to the 
Government at the end of each month. 
There are thousands of merchants who 
know nothing about their business af- 
fairs whatever. A sales tax would com- 
pel them to look more closely to their 
business." 

“One per cent, on turnover, payable 
monthly. It is my opinion that such a 
tax, collected monthly, would eliminate 
the enormous overhead and confusion 
in the present method of taxation and 
by making the tax collectible monthly 
the business would be in much better 



position to anticipate the tax burden 
and better prepared to meet it, and in 
addition would give the Government the 
benefit of a steady income, monthly in- 
stead of quarterly as at present. But 
the main idea in this method of collec- 
tion is that it simplifies the work and 
would in our opinion enable business to 
adjust itself to a more nearly fixed 
charge for tax." 

“A small tax, say one per cent, on 
sales, while it would produce in the ag- 
gregate an amount large enough to make 
it unnecessary to keep the excess profits 
tax in force, might be large enough even 
to reduce the surtax on income and 
would bear so lightly upon the individ- 
ual that its existence would scarcely be 
perceptible. It would be, in effect, a 
flat percentage of one per cent, against 
volume of business, to be paid monthly 
by every corporation, partnership or in- 
dividual in business. In the case of 
banks, brokers, jobbers, or commission 
men, the percentage should apply on 
‘gross income' before payment of operat- 
ing expenses, rather than against gross 
volume of business handled." 

“One per cent, on gross sales down 
to and including the retailer. It should 
be easy to compute and every merchant 
should be compelled to keep that much 
of a record." 

“Ten per cent, on luxuries; one per 
cent, on necessities." 



MODIFICATIONS IN THE INCOME TAX 

Various suggestions for modification 
in the Income Tax Law were received. 
Some of these were definite proposals of 
changes; others simply advocated the 
general simplification of the law. A 
few, a very few, seemed to be satisfied 
with the law as it now stands. Some 
of the more interesting proposals are 
outlined below: 



“Believe that when income is com- 
puted, it should be for the average of 
the last preceding five, or at least three, 
years. Under present ruling, a concern 
often loses as much in one year as it 
has been able to make in three or four 
years and it seems unjust to exact in- 
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come for some one good year when 
losses are incurred for two or three 
years.” 

“Should begin on lower incomes and 
also be graduated a little higher on in- 
comes over a reasonable amount.” 

“Raise exemption for children from 
18 to 21.” 

“Simplify it so that the average per- 
son can at least partially understand it.” 
“Should not tax income under $5,000.” 
“It is my opinion that we should stick 
to the personal income tax only, com- 
pelling corporations to report profits 
and dividends paid stockholders the 
same as partnerships are now required 
to do.” 

“Make the tax as simple as possible 
so that when one makes his return he 
can be conscientiously true and honest 
to his Government and himself.” 

“I think that the rate should be re- 
duced and all exemptions cancelled, and 
tax made on all salaries and wages, say 
of two per cent., to be deducted weekly 
or monthly from employees and paid 
monthly to the Government by the em- 
ployer.” 

“Think that a reasonable dividend 
should be allowed to be deducted from 
the net profit before the tax is figured.” 
“A nominal flat tax on incomes of 
$5,000 or over — no surtax.” 

“The high surtax should be reduced 
so as to remove the temptation for large 
taxpayers to invest all of their money 
an non-taxable securities. Also the law 
should be changed, or rather other laws 
should be changed, reducing the amount 
of non-taxable securities.” 

“Exempt personal incomes $5,000 or 
less married and $2,000 or less single. 
Raise exemption on dependents to at 
least $1,000 or more for each individ- 
ual.” 

“Exemption should be lowered to 
$1,000 so that every man in the United 
States would pay his proportional part.” 
“The surtax should be greatly re- 
duced. This is too severe a tax on 
brains and energy and robs the man of 
ability of his desire to develop and build 
up his business.” 

“The rate of tax should be modified 



to the extent that the incentive to earn 
money, both by individuals and corpora- 
tions, will be increased rather than 
ruined as it is under the present sys- 
tem.” 

“Eliminate all tax-exempt securities.” 
“Make the income tax a certain per 
cent, of income, say not more than three 
or four per cent, of net income, with- 
out regard to the amount of income.” 
“Banks should be permitted to take 
their loss on Liberty Bonds without hav- 
ing to sell them.” 

“1. Tax moderately lower incomes. 
“2. Simplify report. 

“3. Require the Government to ap- 
prove report before requiring payment. 
“4. Decentralize administration.” 

“I am satisfied to pay an income tax 
as we now have it, with such changes 
tending towards its simplification as 
should be suggested by a board of ex- 
perts.” 

“Large incomes should not be taxed 
so that they withdraw funds from busi- 
ness to tax-free securities.” 

“What we need to impress upon Con- 
gress and everyone else is not the ques- 
tion of what tax should be levied, but 
what economy we propose to practice in 
order to put the country back on a sane 
basis. Any blockhead can figure out 
some new basis of taxation. From past 
experience we know that individuals, 
whether private or representing the 
Government, can with the greatest ease 
find ways of spending a great deal of 
money. What we must insist upon is 
that all useless public improvements at 
present be done away with, and strict 
economy be practiced in Government de- 
partments.” 

“A further extension of the officers 
and employees of the department lead- 
ing to a closer checking of present state- 
ments, securing uniformity of bookkeep- 
ing. Enough employees throughout the 
districts so that more individual help 
can be given the public generally.” 

“In our opinion there should be a 
distinction between income received 
from individual effort and earnings from 
investments. At present taxpayers re- 
ceiving a moderate income from their 
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own efforts frequently pay more than a 
taxpayer who has retired and whose in- 
come is entirely from securities.” 

“It should be simplified so that any 
man of ordinary intelligence could make 
out his returns without employing as- 
sistance.” 

“We doubt that the abstract ‘profit’ 
derived from subtracting the problemat- 
ical value in 1913 from the present price 
is ‘income* that is properly taxable.” 
“We are in favor of no change ex- 
cept to reduce the gross amount re- 
quired to be raised.” 

“It would seem to me entirely feasible 
to have the income tax law apply only 
to individuals, with the provision mak- 
ing it obligatory upon corporations to 
declare dividends either in the shape 
of cash or stock whenever their profits 
amounted to more than a certain per- 
centage. These dividends, whether in 
cash or stock, would then be considered 
as income to the individual. This would, 
it seems to me, not only simplify our 
tax procedure, but would prove im- 
mensely acceptable to the minority 
stockholders of corporations.” 

“Not allowing banks to deduct local 



taxes on capital stock and surplus ap- 
pears to us as unjust. Our taxes last 
year were locally $4,000 and we pay 
on this as though it were a profit.” 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

If any general conclusions can be 
drawn from the mass of sometimes con- 
flicting opinion that was submitted in 
response to this questionnaire, these can 
be summed up as follows: 

1. In the opinion of nearly all of the 
reporting banks, the Excess Profits 
Tax should be repealed. 

2. In the opinion of at least a ma- 
jority of the reporting banks some 
sort of sales tax should be levied. 

3. In the opinion of most of the banks 
the Income Tax should be greatly 
simplified. 

4. A number of banks object to the 
tax exemption of certain classes of 
securities. 

Public opinion seems to be fairly clear 
on at least two issues, the repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax and the adoption of 
some sort of sales tax. 



m 



How One Bank is Building Up Its 
Women’s Department 



44"V/'OU know I’ve never been inside 
a bank in my life.” 

That’s what a saleslady recently said 
to Miss Martha C. Sears, manager of 
the women’s department of the iSanfc of 
the United States, New York. Before 
Miss Sears left her she had promised to 
come in the next day and open an ac- 
count. Today she is a steady and 
conscientious saver. 

This is an example of the personal 
education in thrift which is being carried 
on by the women’s department of this 
Fifth Avenue bank. Unlike the elabor- 
ately furnished departments which cater 



to women of wealth, this one makes its 
greatest appeal to the business woman 
of small means who has never succeeded 
in putting aside even that small sum that 
is necessary for the proverbial “rainy 
day.” As a result, all over up-town 
New York women who have never saved 
a penny are being induced to practice 
the virtues of thrift. 

The success of this department is due 
largely to the personality of the man- 
ager. Miss Sears has had years of 
experience in dealing with women and 
has just those qualities which make 
friends and win confidence. She never 
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fails to pass a word of greeting with the 
women that come into the bank and 
makes them feel that she is their friend 
not only in a cold business way but in 
the way that really counts. 

Not long ago Miss Sears persuaded 
her bank to institute a prize essay con- 
test, open to all women earning salaries 
in New York city. Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. James L. Laidlaw and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor were the judges. 




Copyright Underwood <fr Underwood, X. Y. 

MISS MARTHA C. SEARS 
Business Adviser for Women, Bank of the 
United States. New York 

The subject of the papers was “How I 
earn my salary and what my salary 
earns for me.” The first prize was 
$100, the second prize $50, and the 
third prize $25. The contest served 
two purposes. In the first place, it put 
Miss Sears in touch with a large number 
of women who ought to have bank ac- 
counts, and in the second place, it gave 
her a fine insight into the business prob- 
lems of the woman who earns her own 
living. Both of these results were im- 
portant and have been of the greatest 
value to her. 

The paper that won first prize was 
written by Miss Edith M. Rohr. The 
latter found the chief reward in her 



work in the feeling of confidence that 
her work is preparing against the 
exigencies of an unprovided-for old age. 

A study of the papers submitted has 
convinced Miss Sears that the foreign 
born woman is far more thrifty than her 
American born sister. She says that 
when the latter opens a savings account 
she asks “When can I draw this out?’* 
and the former demands “How much 
interest do you pay and how much can 
I put in?” 

Under M iss Sears’ able tutelage, how- 
ever, the women who have accounts in 
her bank are fast learning the mysteries 
W personal finance. They are learning 
* the folly of spending every last penny. 
They are learning how to distribute 
their expenditures so as to get the most 
for their money. They are learning 
the value of a checking account. They 
are learning the possibilities of invest- 
ment. All these things are being taught 
them in a friendly, tactful way. They 
are finding that a bank can be a very 
human, personal institution. 

Miss Sears, as a means of extending 
the work of the bank along these lines, 
is in close touch with women’s clubs, 
the large department stores and other 
places where women are employed. She 
is constantly making new converts to the 
Thrift Idea and most of this is done 
througli personal contact. The bank 
also distributes very attractive home 
safes to which it retains the key. When 
these are filled they are brought into the 
bank and the contents used for opening 
an account. 

During the noon hour Miss Sears 
holds a regular reception in the bank. 
Whenever a depositor adds to her ac- 
count, she generally tells Miss Sears 
about it, who never fails to encourage 
her to keep up the good work. When- 
ever they have to make a withdrawal 
they feel that they should apologize to 
her, so personal a matter has it become. 

Other banks can well profit by the 
example of the Bank of the United 
States in this respect for the latter is 
not only doing a splendid constructive 
work but is building up a profitable de- 
partment. 
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JMPORTANT essentials in the service of- 
fered by the modem bank are quality and 
comprehensiveness. We have maintained the 
first through our existence of more than a 
century. The second is secured through our 
foreign, trust and investment services, which 
supplement our regular commercial banking 
functions. 

Ettablished 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 



Capital, Sarplas tai Profits 
$25,000,000 



Deposits, December 29, 1920 
$224,000,000 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Deposit in Two Names 

Swedesboro National Bank v. Rich man, New 
Jersey Court of Chancery, 112 
Atl. Rep. 595. 

M ONEY was deposited in a sav- 
ings bank account in the name 
of “Hannah S. Richman or 
Ada R. Crispin/’ The money belonged 
to Mrs. Richman, and at the time of 
making the deposit it was her intention 
that in the event of her death the money 
should go to Mrs. Crispin. Both of 
the parties signed identification cards, 
and, under the rules of the bank, either 
party could have drawn checks against 
the deposit. Some years later Mrs. 
Richman had the account changed by 
having the cashier of the bank strike the 
name of Mrs. Crispin from the joint 
account on the ledger, and also from 
the pass-book. 

Upon the death of Mrs. Richman, it 
was held that the gift had been revoked 
and that her administrator was entitled 
to the balance on deposit as against 
Mrs. Crispin, the survivor. 

OPINION 

Interpleader suit by the Swedesboro 
National Bank against John C. Rich- 
man, administrator of Hannah S. Rich- 
man, and Ada R. Crispin. Decree for 
defendant administrator. 

BACKES, V. C. — This interpleader 
suit involves the ownership of a deposit 
in the Swedesboro National Bank stand- 
ing in the name of Hannah S. Richman. 
The contestants are her administrator 
and Ada R. Crispin. The facts are un- 
disputed. In 1910 Mrs. Richman de- 
posited in the Swedesboro National 
Bank $600. At her request it was en- 
tered on the books of the bank to the 
credit of “Hannah S. Richman or Ada 
R. Crispin.” Both signed identification 
cards, and the bank delivered to Mrs. 
Richman a pass-book made out to “Han- 



nah S. Richman or Ada R. Crispin.” 
The money was Mrs. Richman’s, and 
the proofs show that she made the de- 
posit in the joint names with the inten- 
tion that at her death it would go to 
Mrs. Crispin. Either could have 
checked out, the rules of the bank re- 
quiring the presentation and surrender 
of the pass-book, only, upon the closing 
out of the account. Mrs. Crispin made 
no effort in that direction, and Mrs. 
Richman made two withdrawals of ac- 
cumulated interest. Mrs. Richman 
changed her mind as to the gift, and 
on October 22, 1914, changed the joint 
deposit to a personal account. This was 
done by the cashier striking the name 
of Ada R. Crispin from the joint ac- 
count on the ledger of the bank, as 
well as on the pass-book, at Mrs. Rich- 
man’s request. Upon her death the ad- 
ministrator and Mrs. Crispin claimed 
the money, and to protect itself the 
bank paid it into court. 

Whether the joint deposit, had it re- 
mained untouched, would have been a 
valid and enforcible gift under the prin- 
ciple laid down in New Jersey Title 
Guaranty & Trust Co. v. Archibald, 90 
N. J. Eq. 384, 107 Atl. 472, Id., 108 
Atl. 434 (there was not here, as there, 
a contract with the bank as to survivor- 
ship), or invalid under the doctrine of 
Stevenson v. Earl, 65 N. J. Eq. 721, 55 
Atl. 1091, 103 Am. St. Rep. 790, 1 
Ann. Cas. 49, and the line of cases fol- 
lowing the rule there laid down (void 
as a testamentary disposition) need not 
be considered or determined. 

The ownership of the money was ex- 
clusively in Mrs. Richman, and the dis- 
position of it, as she saw fit, was her 
privilege. Although Mrs. Crispin had 
it within her power to withdraw the 
fund, because of the form of the de- 
posit, she had no title to the money, 
and, had she presumed to make with- 
drawals, they could have been recov- 
ered by Mrs. Richman. Mrs. Richman 
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had the right to revoke the gift, and 
this she did by withdrawing the fond. 
That she did as effectually, by having 
the name of Mrs. Crispin stricken from 
the account on the books of the bank, 
and on the pass-book, as if she had 
withdrawn the money by check and 
closed the account, and opened another 
in her own name. The method was 
one of bookkeeping of the bank. The 
power to change the contract with the 
bank, the subject of the gift, was vested 
solely with Mrs. Richman, and the form 
of the new account concerned her and 
the bank only. The new promise was 
to pay Mrs. Richman’s order only, and 
that promise passed, upon her death, 
to her administrator, and the fund will 
be awarded to him. 



Guaranty of Drafts not to 
Exceed Five Hundred 
Dollars 

Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Company 
v. Landstreet, Supreme Court of 
Florida, 87 So. Rep. 337. 

The plaintiff bank cashed a number 
of drafts in reliance upon a guaranty 
written by the defendant. The guar- 
anty was in the form of a letter written 
to Albert C. Landstreet, and read as 
follows: “You will inform the Peoples 
Savings Bank of your city that I will 
honor your drafts on me, amount not 
to exceed five hundred dollars.” After 
the plaintiff bank had cashed a number 
of drafts drawn by Landstreet, aggre- 
gating much more than $500, the de- 
fendant suddenly declined to honor any 
further drafts and the bank brought 
suit against him for the amount of two 
drafts which it had cashed and which 
the defendant had refused to accept or 
pay. 

The question presented was whether 
the guaranty should be construed to 
mean that the defendant would pay all 
drafts drawn by Landstreet, provided 
none of them exceeded $500 in amount, 



or whether it should be construed to 
mean that the defendant would pay 
drafts drawn by Landstreet until such 
time as the total of drafts cashed 
amounted to $500. 

It was held that the latter construc- 
tion was the proper one and that the 
guaranty did not bind the defendant 
to honor drafts after a total of $500 
had been reached. The fact that he 
had honored some drafts after this limit 
had been passed was held not to have 
any bearing upon his liability. 



OPINION 



Action by the Peoples Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. against G. F. Landstreet. 
Judgment for defendant on demurrer, 
and plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 

WEST, J. — Suit was brought by 
plaintiff in error to recover the sum of 
two drafts drawn in its favor upon de- 
fendant in error, payment of which was 
refused. An amended declaration was 
demurred to, and the demurrer was 
sustained. Plaintiff in error declined 
to amend its declaration, whereupon 
judgment was entered by the court upon 
the demurrer in favor of defendant in 
error. 

The several counts of the declaration 
are predicated upon the same transac- 
tion. The first count is typical, and 
states the case of plaintiff in error. We 
insert it here, omitting formal parts : 

“First. That heretofore, to wit, on 
or about the 5th day of June, 1917, in 
consideration that the said plaintiff, at 
the special instance and request of said 
defendant, would advance and pay to 
one Albert C. Landstreet certain sums 
of money on certain drafts drawn by 
said Albert C. Landstreet on said G. 
F. Landstreet, the defendant promised 
that he, the said defendant, would in 
such event pay and honor all of such 
drafts of said Albert C. Landstreet 
drawn on him, as presented, if no such 
draft amounted to more than $500; the 
said promise of the said defendant be- 
ing in words and figures as follows: 
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Exact reproduction of front 
of fold medal , aha wing head 
of King George V 




Exact reproduction of re- 
verae aide of gold medal, 
ahowing aeal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society oi Eng- 
land. 



The Lincoln trials conduct- 
ed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Engl and are recog' 
nised throughout the world 
as the most thorough and 
exactlngtests in powerfarm- 
ing, lasting seven days and 
including every fieldand belt 
operation. The Jury of ex- 
perts was composed of en- 
gineers whose Judgment is 
accepted as final through- 
out the globe. Their verdict 
awarded the gold medal and 
the World’s Championship 
in the three-bottom class to 
the Wallis. 



NOTICE: We want ike public to 
know that the 

WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the I. /. CASE PLOW 
WORKS COM PAN Y . of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the prod- 
uct of any other company with 
“/. /. CASE ” as part of Us cor- 
porate name. 



Walli s 

t j-more acres per hour 

World-Wide Victory 
Important to Bankers 

The recent winning of the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England and first prize in the three- 
bottom class by Wallis— America’s 
ForemostTractor — is of prime impor- 
tance to bankers who daily appraise 
the economic capacity of farmer- 
clients. 

Help the Farmer in His Decision 

Bankers willingly loan money on an 
investment that is made to increase 
returns from a sound business. The 
Wallis Tractor bears this relation to 
the business of farming. Just as 
meritorious and sound investments 
are backed by requisite assets and 
managerial integrity, so is the Wallis 
Tractor backed by an unsurpassed 
inventory of cost-reducing, crop- 
increasing performance. Important, 
too, from the banker’s standpoint, is 
the very high re-sale value of the 
Wallis. 

The Wallis is the first tractor to de- 
velop a draw-bar pull greater than its 
own weight. 

The Wallis has the greatest horse-power 
for its piston displacement of any successful 
tractor motor on the market. The Wallis, 
because of its light - weight construction, 
operates on softer ground with a minimum 
consumption of power to move itself. For 
three generations the builders of the Wallis 
Tractor have served the American farmer. 

As a matter of farming information, you 
should know the Wallis Tractor, its enviable 
record of efficiency and the reputation of 
its makers. We will gladly sendyou literature 
for ready reference in your office library. 



J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A865, Racine, Wisconsin 
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“ ‘Miami; Florida, June 5 — 17. 

“ ‘Mr. Albert C. Landstreet, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. — Dear Sir: You may in- 
form the Peoples Savings Bank of your 
city that I will honor your drafts 
drawn on me, amount not to exceed five 
hundred dollars, if this will be of ser- 
vice to you. 

“ ‘Yours, 

“ ‘G. F. Landstreet.* 

“And plaintiff says that thereafter 
divers and sundry drafts of various 
amounts were drawn by said Albert C. 
Landstreet on the said G. F. Landstreet 
for divers sums of money, aggregating 
far more than $500, and that from time 
to time said sums were advanced by 
said plaintiff to the said Albert C. 
Landstreet, all of which were paid un 
til, to wit, the 3 1st of October, 1917, 
when the said Albert C. Landstreet drew 
a certain draft on the said G. F. Land- 
street for the sum of $375 and did not 
present the same to this plaintiff, and 
the said plaintiff thereupon, relying on 
the said promises and undertakings of 
the defendant set out in the above writ- 
ing, and confiding in the promises and 
agreements made by the said defendant, 
and being induced solely thereby, did 
pay over and deliver to said Albert C. 
Landstreet $375, lawful money of the 
United States of America and of the 
value of $375, and thereupon the said 
draft was duly and properly presented 
to the said G. F. Landstreet; but he, 
the said G. F. Landstreet, refused to 
honor said draft and refused to pay the 
same, and the amount now remains un- 
paid. 

“Hence this suit, and plaintiff claims 

$1,000.** 

One question only is presented for 
consideration. Counsel for plaintiff in 
error say in their brief that the plead- 
ings have been so framed as to present 
the question of whether or not the paper 
writing referred to in the declaration 
is a continuing guaranty and whether 
the defendant in error, by accepting 
drafts from time to time in excess of 
the amount stated in this paper writing 
without objection, has estopped himself 



from denying his liability, and counsel 
for defendant in error agree that the 
question presented is whether the in- 
strument sued on is a continuing guar- 
anty. 

The contention is made that since, ac- 
cording to the allegations of the dec- 
laration, the drawee of the drafts him 
self construed the paper writing which 
is the basis of his alleged liability as a 
continuing warranty, as evidenced by 
his paying from time to time various 
drafts in excess of the amount stated, 
he should not now be permitted to take 
a contrary position, and in support of 
this contention the doctrine seems to be 
invoked that where the terms of a writ- 
ten agreement are in any respects un- 
certain or doubtful, and the parties 
thereto have by their conduct placed a 
construction upon it which is reason- 
able, such construction will be adopted 
by the court to give effect to the inten- 
tion of the parties. Holmes et al. v. 
Stearns Lumber & Export Co., 66 Fla. 
259, 63 South. 449; Mizel Live Stock 
Co. v. J. J. McCaskill Co., 59 Fla. 322, 
51 South. 547; Scotch Mfg. Co. v. Carr, 
53 Fla. 480, 43 South. 427 ; Shouse, 
Adm*r, v. Doane, 39 Fla. 95, 21 South. 
807. 

This rule, however, is applicable only 
in cases where there is doubt as to the 
meaning of the terms employed to ex- 
press the agreement. If the meaning 
is clear and free from ambiguity, the 
contract will not be changed by an 
erroneous construction placed upon it 
by the parties thereto, and an erron- 
eous construction by them will not pre- 
vent the court from giving the true con- 
struction. The province of the court is 
to give effect to the contract which the 
parties have made. 9 Cyc. 590: A. & 
St. A. Ry. Co. v. Thomas et al.. 60 
Fla. 412, 53 South. 510; St. Paul & 
D. R. Co. v. Blackmar, 44 Minn. 514, 
47 N. W. 172; Holsten Salt 8c Plaster 
Co. v. Campbell et al. 89 Va. 396, 16 
S. E. 274; Sternbergh et al. v. Brock 
et al., 225 Pa. 279, 74 Atl. 166, 24 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 1078, 133 Am. St. Rep. 
877. So that if the language employed 
in the agreement is free from ambiguity 
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effect will be given to such language, 
although it may result in placing a con- 
struction upon the instrument under con- 
sideration different in its effect from 
the practical construction which may 
have been placed upon it by the parties 
themselves. 

If there is room for construction, the 
rule here is: 

“That a liberal construction should 
be indulged to determine the intent of 
the parties, and that when that intent 
is discovered the guarantor is entitled 
to a strict construction in the working 
out of the intent/* Punta Gerda Bank 
v. State Bank of Ft. Meade, 52 Fla. 
399, 42 South. 846. 

Several rules seem to have been for- 
mulated in other jurisdictions for test- 
ing the question of whether instruments 
similar in their purpose to the one under 
consideration constitute continuing ob- 
ligations. These rules are stated and 
various authorities on the point assem- 
bled in a note to the New Jersey case 
of Newcomb v. Kloeblen, reported in 
39 L. R. A. (N. S.) 724. 

If we assume that this court is com- 
mitted by the case of Hawkins v. Mit- 
chell, 34 Fla. 405, 16 South. 311, to 
the rule that the words of a guaranty 
are to be taken as strongly against the 
guarantor as the sense will admit, it 
would not affect the holding in this case 
for the reason that the words of the 
instrument under consideration seem to 
us to be sufficiently clear and free from 
doubt in their meaning as to result in 
the conclusion that it was the purpose 
of the obligor to limit his liability un- 
der this obligation to the amount stated, 
and that it was not his intent to create 
a continuing guaranty of this amount 
to run for an indefinite period of time. 
The court below, therefore, rightly held 
that the declaration did not state a 
cause of action, and properly sustained 
the demurrer thereto. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 
WHITFIELD and ELLIS, JJ., 
concur. 

BROWNE, C. J. (dissenting) — The 
opinion recognizes the doctrine that — 



“Where the terms of a written agree- 
ment are in any respect uncertain or 
doubtful, and the parties thereto have 
by their conduct placed a construction 
upon it which is reasonable, such con- 
struction will be adopted by the court, 
upon the principle that it is the duty 
of the court to give effect to the inten- 
tion of the parties/’ 

The opinion, however, avoids the con- 
clusion that this doctrine leads to the 
instant case, by stating that — 

“This rule, however, is applicable 
only in cases where there is doubt as 
to the meaning of the terms employed 
to express the agreement if the meaning 
is clear and free from ambiguity.” 

Again the opinion says: 

“If we assume that this court is com- 
mitted by the case of Hawkins v. 
Mitchell, 34 Fla. 405, 16 South. Rep. 
311, to the rule that the words of a 
guaranty are to be taken as strongly 
against the guarantor as the sense will 
admit, it would not affect the holding 
in this case for the reason that the 
words of the instrument under consider- 
ation seem to us to be sufficiently clear 
and free from doubt in their meaning as 
to result in the conclusion that it was 
the purpose of the obligor to limit his 
liability under this obligation to the 
amount stated, and that it was not his 
intent to create a continuing guaranty 
of this amount to run for an indefinite 
period of time.” 

The decision reached in this case is 
therefore predicated solely upon the 
finding that the words of the instrument 
under consideration are clear and free 
from doubt in their meaning. 

Albert C. Landstreet was engaged in 
the automobile business in Memphis, 
Tenn., where the plaintiff’s bank was 
located; he did his banking business 
with plaintiff’s bank, and from time to 
time drew drafts on G. F. Landstreet 
in Miami, Fla., which the bank would 
cash and place the proceeds to the credit 
of his account. Finally the bank noti- 
fied him that it would not accept for 
deposit, or advance any further sums 
on drafts drawn on G. F. Landstreet, 
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unless G. F. Landstreet would bind him- 
self in writing to honor Albert C. Land- 
street's drafts. Thereupon G. F. Land- 
street wrote the letter, which was de- 
livered to the bank, that is the basis of 
this suit. 

What was the purpose of this letter? 
Was it not to continue the course of 
dealing that Albert C. Landstreet had 
been having with the bank up to the 
time the bank required some guaranty 
from G. F. Landstreet that he would 
pay Albert C. Landstreet’s drafts? 

There is a very full discussion of 
guaranties in Crist v. Burlingame, 62 
Barb. (N. Y.) 351, where the leading 
authorities are cited, and there is no 
need for me to pad this opinion with 
them. I will indulge only in one cita- 
tion from Mr. Justice Story: 

“If the language be ambiguous, and 
admits of two fair interpretations, and 
the guarantee has advanced his money 
on the faith of the interpretation most 
favorable to his rights, that interpreta- 
tion will prevail in his favor, for it does 
not lie in the mouth of the guarantor 
to say that he may, without peril, scat- 
ter ambiguous words by which the other 
party is misled to his injury." 

The Standard Dictionary defines am- 
biguity as: 

“The quality of being ambiguous, ob- 
scure, or uncertain in meaning, especial- 
ly where either of two interpretations 
is possible." 

Ambiguous is defined as: 

“Capable of being understood in 
more senses than one." 

The letter guaranteeing payment of 
the drafts is in these words: 

“Miami, Florida, June 5 — 17. 

“Mr. Albert C. Landstreet, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. — Dear Sir: You may in- 

form the Peoples Savings Bank of your 
city that I will honor your drafts drawn 
on me, amount not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars, if this will be of service 
to you. 

“Yours, 

“G. F. Landstreet." 



I think it possible to place either of 
two interpretations upon this guaranty: 

(1) That the guarantor would pay 
all “drafts" provided none exceeded 
$500; 

(2) That he would pay all drafts, 
until such time as they aggregated $500. 

The first interpretation was placed 
upon the letter by Albert C. Landstreet 
who drew drafts the aggregate amount • 
of which far exceeded $500. The bank 
officials who cashed the drafts placed 
the same interpretation upon it, and 
cashed drafts aggregating far more 
than $500. 

Banks do not give up their funds 
lightly or easily. No other class of per- 
sons probably have as much experience 
in interpreting written instruments of 
this character as bankers. It is hardly 
conceivable that a bank would part with 
sums of money aggregating far more 
than the amount it was authorized to 
pay, if the written instrument clearly 
and unambiguously limited the drawer 
to a lesser amount. 

The writer of this dissent places the 
same interpretation on the guaranty as 
was placed on it by Albert C. Land- 
street and the bank officials. 

An emphatic difference of opinion be- 
tween persons supposedly equally capa- 
ble of construing written documents, 
and with equal knowledge of good Eng- 
lish, as to what written words mean, 
would seem to establish an ambiguity. 

An ambiguity is not removed by dog- 
matic assertions that an instrument is 
clear and unambiguous, for the judicial 
mind often sees two sides to a question, 
where but one can be seen by the advo- 
cate. 

I do not contend that the letter under 
consideration is capable only of the in- 
terpretation that I place upon it, but 
yield to my brothers that it is capable 
of their interpretation also. They, how- 
ever, will not concede that it is capable 
of the interpretation that I place upon 
it, or that “either of two interpretations 
is possible." 

If, as I contend, the letter is ambigu- 
ous, we may look to the interpretation 
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placed on it by all the parties to the 
transaction. 

Albert C. Landstreet, to whom thtf 
letter was addressed, construed it as a 
continuing guaranty, and drew drafts 
on his brother for amounts aggregating 
far more than $500. The bank con- 
strued it as a continuing guaranty, and 
paid drafts drawn by Albert C. Land- 
street on his brother for sums aggregat- 
ing far more than $500, and G. F. 
Landstreet, the guarantor, paid “divers 
and sundry drafts of various amounts” 
“for divers sums of money aggregating 
far more than $500” through a period 
extending from June 5 to October 31, 
1917. 

In paying the drafts through so long 
a period, and after the aggregate 
amount far exceeded $500, he clearly 
indicated to the bank that the limitation 
as to the “amount” related to any one 
draft, and not the aggregate amount of 
all drafts. Thus he placed his own 
construction on the language he used 
in his guaranty, and it is the same in- 
terpretation that all the parties con- 
cerned placed upon it. 

The fact that he paid drafts running 
through a period of nearly five months 
demonstrates that he intended it to be 
a continuing guaranty. 

I am forced to the conclusion that 
the only limitation to his guaranty was 
that no one draft should exceed $500. 

With this construction placed on the 
guaranty, it is my judgment that the 
declaration stated a cause of action, and 
the demurrer should have been over- 
ruled, and the judgment reversed. 

TAYLOR, J., concurs herein. 



Drawer Responsible in Mailing 
Check to Wrong Person 

Slattery & Co. v. National City Bank, Mu. 
nicipal Court of New York, 186 
N. Y. Supp. 679. 

The plaintiff, a brokerage concern, 
had two customers by the name of H. 
E. Richards, one in Texas and one in 



Oklahoma. A check, which the plaintiff 
drew on its bank in New York City, 
payable to the order of H. E. Richards, 
and intended for the Richards in Okla- 
homa, was mailed by mistake to the 
Richards in Texas. 

This party had the check cashed by 
a bank in Texas, which forwarded it 
to the defendant bank, its New York 
correspondent. The defendant collected 
the check and sent the proceeds to the 
Texas bank. When the fraud was dis- 
covered, the Richards in Oklahoma, the 
real payee, assigned his rights in the 
matter to the plaintiff and the plaintiff 
brought suit for the amount of the 
check against the defendant bank. 

It was held that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to recover. Under the circum- 
stances, the indorsement by the Rich- 
ards in Texas was not a forgery, and 
even if it had been a forgery, the court 
pointed out that the loss was due to 
the plaintiff’s negligence in mailing the 
check to the wrong person, and held 
that the plaintiff was estopped by its 
negligence from holding the bank liable. 

OPINION 



Action by Slattery & Co. against the 
National City Bank of New York. Con- 
troversy submitted on agreed statement 
of facts. Judgment for defendant. 

GENUNG, J. — This is an action for 
the sum of $167.46, with interest from 
October 27, 1919, brought by the plain- 
tiff for the alleged conversion by de- 
fendant of a check and the proceeds 
thereof, drawn by the plaintiff on the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
numbered 8862, dated October 26, 1919, 
and payable to the order of Harold E. 
Richards. Plaintiff is a brokerage firm 
and dealer in investment securities. 
Some months prior to the issuance of 
the check, the plaintiff had on its books 
two accounts, one in the name of H. E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., and the other 
in the name of Harold E. Richards, 
Bartlesville, Okla. In April, 1919, the 
plaintiff closed its account with the said 
H. E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex., and 
sent him a $50 Liberty bond and a check 
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for the sum of $54.74, together with a 
statement showing that his account was 
closed. In October, 1919, the account 
with the said Harold E. Richards, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., was open, and at that 
time there was sold for the account of 
the said Harold E. Richards, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., a certain quantity of se- 
curities, and a check for $167.64, dated 
October 26, 1919, numbered 8862, pay- 
able to Harold E. Richards, was drawn 
on the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York. 

By mistake the check was forwarded 
to H. E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex., in- 
stead of being forwarded to Harold E. 
Richards, Bartlesville, Okla. Inclosed 
with the check was a statement show- 
ing the transaction out of which the 
account arose. Upon receipt of the 
check, Harold E. Richards, Rockdale, 
Tex., indorsed the check, and secured 
the indorsement of J. R. Breen, who 
was known to the officers of the Taylor 
National Bank, Taylor Tex., and had 
the check cashed by the Taylor National 
Bank, who delivered the proceeds there- 
of to Harold E. Richards, believing him 
to be the proper payee of the check. 
The check then was sent to the National 
City Bank, the defendant herein, by its 
correspondent, the Taylor National 
Bank, and the National City Bank col- 
lected the proceeds thereof from the 
Seaboard National Bank and transmit- 
ted the same to the Taylor National 
Bank. The National City Bank un- 
doubtedly believed, as did the Taylor 
National Bank, that the indorsement of 
Harold E. Richards was the indorse- 
ment of the proper payee of the check. 
Harold E. Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
never received the proceeds of the 
check, and prior to the commencement 
of the action assigned to the plaintiff 
herein any claim which he might have 
by reason of the issuance of the check 
or of any of the facts above stated. 

The plaintiff claims that the indorse- 
ment made by Harold E. Richards, 
Rockdale, Tex., with the knowledge that 
he had no right to the check or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, was a forged indorsement, 
although this knowledge was not com- 



municated to the Taylor National Bank, 
and claims the forged indorsement gave 
to the defendant no right to present this 
check to the Seaboard National Bank, 
or to retain or dispose of the proceeds. 

If this indorsement was a forged in- 
dorsement, it is well settled that no title 
passed by the forged indorsement (Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law [ConsoL 
Laws, c. 38] § 42), and, further, the 
bank or person making the payment on 
the forged instrument did so at its peril 
(Seaboard National Bank v. Bank of 
America, 193 N. Y. 26, 85 N. E. 829, 
22 L. R. A. [N. S.] 499), and the de- 
fendant obtained no title to the check 
and the proceeds thereof belonged to 
the payee whose indorsement had been 
forged (Stein v. Empire Trust Co., 148 
App. Div. 850, 133 N. Y. Supp. 517), 
and the defendant, having collected the 
amount of the check with the forged 
indorsement of the payee thereon, is not 
entitled to retain the proceeds as against 
the payee (Standard Steam Specialty 
Co. v. Corn Exchange Bank, 84 Misc. 
Rep. 445, 146 N. Y. Supp. 181). The 
plaintiff claims the diversion by the de- 
fendant, under these circumstances, of 
the proceeds of the check from the 
proper payee and payment thereof to 
the Taylor National Bank, constituted 
a conversion, and gave the plaintiff a 
right of action for damages to the face 
amount of the check. Graves v. Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 205; 
Mead v. Young, 4 T. R. 28; Seaboard 
National Bank v. Bank of America, 193 
N. Y. 26, 85 N. E. 829, 22 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 499. 

The defendant claims that the plain- 
tiff, as the assignee of Harold E. Rich- 
ards, Bartlesville, Okla., has no interest 
in the check. It is well settled that, 
to support an action for conversion, the 
plaintiff must have some title or interest 
in the property alleged to have been 
converted. Title to a check passes by 
indorsement and delivery, or, if the 
check is payable to bearer, by delivery 
alone. It appears that the plaintiff’s 
assignor, the alleged proper payee, re- 
ceived nothing, since instead of being 
delivered to him the check was delivered 
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to a third person, and consequently 
Harold E. Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
acquired no title or interest in the 
check. If this be so, the plaintiff's as- 
signor had no right of action against 
the defendant for conversion. 

The defendant further claims there 
was no forgery in the indorsement of 
the check by Harold E. Richards, Rock- 
dale, Tex., to whom the check was sent 
by the plaintiff. Undoubtedly he knew, 
when he received the check, that a mis- 
take had been made and that the plain- 
tiff might make claim thereafter for 
the proceeds thereof; but that does not 
alter the fact that the plaintiff actually 
made and delivered the check to him as 
payee, and that he could give a good 
title to it by indorsement to a bona fide 
purchaser for value and without notice. 
The only ground for claiming that the 
plaintiff's assignor was the payee of the 
check was that it was drawn by the 
plaintiff to be forwarded to him in pay- 
ment of certain securities, which had 
been sold for his account by the plain- 
tiff. 

The plaintiff's original purpose in 
drawing the check, however, is of no 
importance, when it actually delivered 
the check to a third person, who was 
also named in the check as payee. The 
intent to make the check payable to 
Harold E. Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
was superseded and blotted out by the 
actual delivery of the check to Harold 
E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex. Weisber- 
ger Co. v. Barberton Savings Bank, 84 
Ohio St. 21, 95 N. E. 879, 34 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1101; Heavey v. Commercial 
National Bank, 27 Utah, 222, 75 Pac. 
727, 101 Am. St. Rep. 966. 

In Weisberger Co. v. Barberton Sav- 
ings Bank, the plaintiff drew a check to 
the order of Max Roth, who did busi- 
ness as the plaintiff knew at 48 Walker 
Street, New York, but by mistake 
mailed the check to Max Roth, 48 
Walker Street, Cleveland, Ohio. When 
the letter carrier found no one by that 
name on Walker Street, he found one 
Max Roth on Henry Street, and gave 
him the letter. He indorsed the check, 
transferred it for cash to another, who 



collected from the drawee bank. In an 
action by the plaintiff against the 
drawee bank, the court held the plain- 
tiff could not recover. In Heavey v. 
Commercial National Bank, a bank by 
postal card, mistakenly, informed the 
wrong person, but of the same name, 
that money had been deposited to his 
credit in the bank. This person wrote 
to the bank for a draft, which the bank 
sent to him, and which he indorsed to 
a holder in due course, and the court 
held that he had a good title. 

It is well settled in this state that, 
when a check is delivered to one person, 
even though the person delivering it be- 
lieves him to be some one entirely differ- 
ent, the delivery is sufficient to enable 
the person receiving it to pass an inde- 
feasible title to a bona fide purchaser. 
First National Bank v. American Exch. 
Nat. Bank, 49 App. Div. 349, 63 N. Y. 
Supp. 58, affirmed, 170 N. Y. 88, 62 
N. E. 1089; Sherman v. Corn Exchange 
Bank, 91 App. Div. 84, 86 N. Y. Supp. 
871; Hartford v. Greenwich Bank, 157 
App. Div. 448, 142 N. Y. Supp. 387. 
Under these decisions, when the plaintiff 
delivered the check to Harold E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., the fact that 
it believed that he was the person to 
whom it was indebted was immaterial. 
Since there was a delivery to Harold E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., even though 
the plaintiff in making the delivery 
labored under a misapprehension, it is 
clear that the said Richards could pass 
a good title to a bona fide purchaser. 
Salen v. Bank of the State of New York, 
110 App. Div. 636, 97 N. Y. Supp. 361 ; 
Cluett v. Couture, 140 App. Div. 830, 
125 N. Y. Supp. 813. 

In addition to the foregoing, the de- 
fendant claims that the plaintiff is 
estopped, even if it were held that the 
indorsement in question was a forged 
indorsement, from asserting that fact. 
The plaintiff actually delivered the 
check to a man having the same name as 
the plaintiff’s assignor, the alleged 
proper payee. The result was clearly 
to be foreseen, and the negligence of the 
plaintiff, or its agent, is a proximate 
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cause of the loss. It is well settled that 
estoppel is a valid defense to an action 
resting on a forgery. Hefner v. Daw- 
son, 63 111. 403, 14 Am. Rep. 123; 
Kuriger v. Joest, 22 Ind. App. 633, 52 
N. E. 764, 54 N. E. 414; Corwith First 
State Bank v. Williams, 143 Iowa, 177, 
121 N. W. 702, 23 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1234 136 Am. St. Rep. 759; Casco Bank 
v. Keene, 53 Me. 103; Gluckman v. 
Darling, 85 N. J. Law, 457, 89 Atl. 
1016; Blodgett v. Webster, 24 N. H. 
91; Cohen v. Teller, 93 Pa. 123; 



Murphy v. Estate of Skinner, 160 Wis. 
554, 152 N. W. 172, Ann. Cas. 1917A„ 
817; National Bank of Commerce v. 
First National Bank, 51 Ok. 787, 152“ 
Pac. 596, L. R. A. 1916E, 537. 

As between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant herein, it is clear that the plain- 
tiff, through whose fault the loss, 
occurred, rather than the defendant, 
who parted with money in absolute good 
faith, should bear the loss. The de- 
fendant is entitled to judgment. 

Judgment for defendant.' 




The Permanent Solution of the Credit 

Situation 

Possibilities of the Treasury’s Savings Movement as a Factor in 
Developing Sources of New Capital 

By B. M. Grant 

Manager Government Loan Organisation, Second Federal Reserve District 



I T seems hardly necessary to point 
out to bankers the desirability of 
encouraging the rank and file of 
America to assume a larger share of the 
responsibility of providing working cap- 
ital to run the world’s business, nor is 
it necessary to indicate the measureless 
possibilities which such a nation-wide 
movement holds. 

The condition of world finances de- 
mands that new classes of investors be 
developed. Large investors may be left 
to themselves but it is essential that 
small investors be encouraged. The 
fact is that America has scarcely begun 
to show the world what she can accom- 
plish through a well balanced program 
of industry, thrift, saving and invest- 
ment. The whole people must co- 
operate with vigorous determination to 
accumulate capital. Wage earners can 
save and invest large sums of money in 
the aggregate — the success of the Lib- 



erty Loan campaigns demonstrated this. 
Thirty million workers saving an extra 
dollar a week for three years would 
release an additional $5,000,000,00(4 
for productive enterprises. A properly 
organized effort, actively supported by 
bankers, business men and workers,, 
could make this a continuing reality. 

It is doubtful if the capacity of the 
American people to save and invest has 
ever been carefully appraised. A few 
figures in this connection are significant. 
Of the $65,000,000,000 estimated an- 
nual aggregate income of our people^ 
probably $55,000,000,000 is paid over 
by employers each year direct to their 
employees. The Comptroller of the 
Currency recently declared that “the 
income of the people of the United 
States in excess of ordinary living- 
expenses probably amounts to $10,000,- 
000,000 per annum.” In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that for the year 
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1919 the American people paid taxes 
on $22,000,000,000 worth of articles 
classed by the revenue act as luxuries. 
Our national interests would have been 
better served had a portion of this out- 
lay been reserved as productive capital. 

LOANABLE FUND8 INADEQUATE 

At a time like this, when the supply 
of loanable funds is highly inadequate 
to meet the increasing demand, it is 
extremely important that bankers exert 
themselves to the utmost toward the 
stimulation of saving. A shortage of 
capital is manifest on every hand. As 
one evidence it may be noted that 
money rates are the highest in forty- 
eight years. Business men will appre- 
ciate their responsibility in this matter 
when they realize the direct relation- 
ship between the accumulation of sav- 
ings and the limits of credit expansion. 
Just as credit is based upon available 
funds, capital in turn can come only 
from savings. There can be no mis- 
take therefore about the urgency of 
drawing every idle and hoarded dollar, 
and all potential savings, as rapidly as 
possible into financial channels. Gath- 
ered into the banks and the National 
Treasury this money forms the basis of 
credit. It has been estimated that the 
idle and hoarded money alone in 
America may run into ten figures. 
Bankers and business men can render 
the country as well as themselves inval- 
uable assistance by co-operating in an 
effort to draw these funds into circula- 
tion. 

Many people do not know that their 
savings can exert an important influ- 
ence upon the economic life of the na- 
tion. They are scarcely aware that 
their savings furnish part of the capitals, 
and credit to carry on the enterprises 
which give them their living. Little 
do they understand that the savings 
banks are one of the channels through 
which they indirectly provide capital to 
develop our great railroad systems, to 
finance building operations and munici- 
pal undertakings; that the commercial 
banks are a medium through which the 
funds deposited by the many are made 



available for productive purposes; that 
investment bankers are a channel 
through which capital goes to finance 
huge corporate enterprise. 

There is nothing more inspiring than 
the optimism of a man awakening for 
the first time to the illimitable economic 
possibilities of an America turned a 
nation of savers. A vision of boundless 
growth and prosperity unfolds before 
him. He sees a nation of thrifty and 
industrious workers speedily recovering 
the blessings of prosperity. Fortunate- 
ly for America and for the world such 
a dream is not impossible of realization. 
While thrift alone is not sufficient to 
lead America into the sunlight of pros- 
perity, it is the one great constructive 
force now required throughout the 
world. True, thrifty living by itself 
cannot guarantee the speedy return of 
better conditions, though naturally 
enough bankers were the first to recog- 
nize after the storm of war had sub- 
sided that without real economy in 
every household the future was none 
too promising. 

Far-seeing business men believe they 
have caught a glimpse of the dawn of 
a new prosperity reared on the solid 
foundation of a more efficient use of 
capital. Out of this will come new 
opportunities as well as larger responsi- 
bilities for bankers, for they, as always, 
will be expected to play the leading 
part in the growth and development of 
a still greater industrial commonwealth. 
They stand at the helm of the economic 
ship of state and of them much is ex- 
pected by the nation. 

BANKS AS INFORMATION BUREAU8 

The banker’s field of operation is 
expanding and with this it is becoming 
increasingly important that banks take 
the initiative in giving the rank and 
file a clearer conception of simple eco- 
nomic and financial truths. Many in- 
stitutions have become active centers 
from which important financial infor- 
mation is diffused as an aid both to the 
individual and in a larger way to the 
entire community. 

It is truly amazing what confused, 
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ill-conceived ideas the average Ameri- 
can has regarding some of the out- 
standing financial and economic facts 
confronting the world and, quite obvi- 
ously therefore, affecting his own 
fortunes. Banks can serve the country's 
interests and their own by keeping be- 
fore their respective communities such 
facts as the size of our national debt 
of $24, 000, 000, 000 which remains to be 
paid. They can interpret for their sec- 
tions the effect upon the world produc- 
tion of the loss of nearly 13,000,000 
men killed in the war. They can ex- 
plain that the great war cost the world 
probably $300,000,000,000 and that 
this is equivalent to the total wealth 
of America; also that the capital thus 
destroyed must be restored through a 
long process of accumulating savings; 
and that the world can regain its pros- 
perity only through hard work and 
thrift. 

World reconstruction, business re- 
vival, the “new prosperity" will be 
accelerated in proportion as all the peo- 
ple co-operate toward this end. Perma- 
nent results will best be accomplished 
through the accumulation of capital. In 
order that every one may have an effec- 
tive part in this work of reconstruction, 
it is important that every intelligent 
man and woman understand exactly 
what the situation requires. 

Our people must know, as bankers 
and business men know, that the pres- 
ent demand for capital is unprecedent- 
ed. Following are a few figures which 
may well be kept in mind in connection 
with current requirements: 

$6,000,000,000 needed for construc- 
tion of factories, homes, schools, etc. 

$6,000,000,000 needed for the com- 
plete rehabilitation of railroads (one- 
third of this construction should be 
undertaken in the near future). 

$2,000,000,000 needed for public 
utilities to permit community develop- 
ment, especially in outlying city sec- 
tions. 

$1,600,000,000 needed for highway 
construction. 

Such figures are amply suggestive. 
It is well also to remember that bil- 



lions of foreign capital invested in this 
country before the war have since been 
withdrawn. Not only this but some- 
thing like $13,000,000,000 have been 
advanced to Europe in the form of 
government and private loans. 

In the face of such a situation it i<> 
of consequence that the whole nation 
understand the basic facts as far as 
that can be brought about. This is in a 
sense a responsibility, but at the same 
time an unprecedented opportunity for 
the banks. 

One of the functions of bankers is to 
maintain substantial equilibrium be- 
tween funds loaned or invested on the 
one hand and the supply of money held 
on deposit, on the other. A proper bal- 
ancing of loans with deposits, of credits 
with savings and investments, is neces- 
sary to insure healthy financial condi- 
tions. It is coming to be nearly as 
important a function of banks to stimu- 
late the development of capital as to 
take charge of the loaning of such cap- 
ital. Without the one, the other is im- 
possible ; they are in a sense two aspects 
of a single operation. The main ques- 
tion is how best to accumulate funds. 

AMERICANS ARE SPENDTHRIFT8 

Inherently the average American is 
a spendthrift. He thoroughly enjoys 
spending. In order to save he finds it 
necessary to resist fascinating appeals 
from without and strong promptings 
from within. Twentieth century sales- 
manship often leads him to mistake the 
the object of his desire for one of life's 
basic necessities. So he frequently 
obeys the impulse, buys the unnecessary, 
perhaps useless, thing and then realizes 
that another opportunity to provide for 
the future has slipped by. 

This is probably a fair description 
of the way Mr. American and one hun- 
dred million of his brothers and sisters 
conducted their affairs during most of 
1919 and 1920. Many of them know 
now that this performance was loosen- 
ing the props that upheld an economic 
structure already in danger of toppling 
under its own weight. The time has 
come when the people of America know 
the need for economy; in a great many 
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cases they have learned this from recent 
personal experiences. 

Viewing the situation from the stand- 
point of developing new sources of cap- 
ital it seems therefore that this is an 
opportune moment to drive the “sav- 
ings idea” home to the individual. The 
man out of work now realizes the value 
of a fund saved for emergencies and 
when he again returns to work he will 
be grateful for an opportunity of safely 
investing some of his earnings. Even 
the worker who is not out of employ- 
ment takes a lesson in thrift from the 
regrettable condition of many of those 
who were until lately his co-workers in 
industry. 

Different countries have developed 
different methods to facilitate the in- 
vestment of savings. Among the neces- 
sary elements of any successful plan 
are these: the method must be easy to 
understand, must require the least 
amount of effort on the part of the 
saver, must have his complete con- 
fidence and must afford the highest de- 
gree of protection. In America the 
present tendency is in the direction of 
a system in which the employee receives 
the co-operation of his employer. There 
need, however, be nothing paternalistic 
about such a plan. The employee vol- 
untarily requests the management to 
withhold a stated amount from his 
wages each pay day, the money to be 
invested as directed. This plan, which 
is advocated by the United States Treas- 
ury Department in connection with the 
sale of Treasury Savings securities, is 
receiving the hearty co-operation of em- 
ployers throughout the country. The 
employer may either invest the savings 
of his workers in $5 War Savings 
Stamps or have the paymaster substi- 
tute the new $1 Treasury Savings 
Stamps in the pay envelope in place of 
the money withheld. An important 
advantage of the Treasury’s plan is 
that it is adaptable to any organization, 
regardless of how large or how small, 
anywhere in the United States and it 
requires a minimum of effort on the 
part of the employer and the employee. 



REDUCING TREASURY BANK BORROWINGS 

An authority on financial matters 
commenting recently on the importance 
of the success of what he termed the 
Treasury’s “latest drive to gather small 
amounts of capital into the Treasury in 
return for Savings Certificates or for 
the small units — Thrift Stamps and 
Savings Stamps,” made the following 
observation : 

“Every dollar invested in these se- 
curities reduces the need for Treasury 
borrowings from the banks on tax or 
loan certificates or is deducted from 
the tax bill. Inasmuch as the general 
loan rate is regulated to a great extent 
by the government’s requirements and 
the price it must pay to have those re- 
quirements filled, and again, inasmuch 
as the recovery in investment security 
prices is regulated by the general price 
of money the relation between the em- 
ployment of idle money and the bond 
market is readily appreciated. The im- 
portance of the government’s thrift 
campaign may be realized when it is 
recalled that small investments in 
Treasury saving securities between July 
1, 1917, and January 31, 1920, totalled 
$1,178,511,000. This amount is just 
about half as large as the floating debt 
represented by Treasury certificates.” 

Banks and bankers have it within 
their power to assist employers, both 
large and small, in every community to 
give their employees the advantage of 
this sound method of saving. Employ- 
ers like to know that they may obtain 
the desired quantity of small savings 
securities from their bank from week to 
week. It requires but little effort on 
the part of the bank and is regarded 
as a real act of service by the employer. 
For instance, in making up the fcustom- 
er’s payroll, it is no trouble to the bank 
teller to substitute 300 one-dollar 
stamps for the same amount of dollar 
bills. 

Bankers who take the trouble to 
ascertain the motives prompting the 
opening of new accounts are often sur- 
prised to learn what a large proportion 
of their new depositors have acted on 
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an impulse imparted by the Treasury’s 
Savings activities in connection with the 
sale of Liberty Bonds and Treasury 
Savings securities. Following an inten- 
sive savings campaign recently carried 
on in a highly industrialized section of 
New York City, we were told by the 
president of the savings bank situated 
in that vicinity that as a direct result 
of the work done by the representative 
of the Treasury Department, 700 new 
savings accounts had been opened in 
his bank within 48 hours. 

A prominent banker of wide indus- 
trial interests in one of our largest 
industrial centers recently expressed his 
judgment of the value of the savings 
movement as follows: 

“There is no more important service 
that can be rendered, no purpose more 
worthy, than to aid in the present move- 
ment of the Savings Division of the U. 
S. Treasury Department, and to assist 
in every possible manner in the instill- 
ing of the principle of thrift into the 
people of our great country, so that 
they may thereby share in the prosper- 
ity that is in store for all who are 
prudent." 

Many banks believe it is an impor- 
tant asset to have it known that they 
are co-operating directly in the sale of 
Treasury Savings securities. A letter 
recently received from an important 
national bank in a large city contained 
the following: 

“We would appreciate your sending 



to this bank any printed or advertising 
matter which you have for distribution 
at this time. This bank is going to 
make a special effort in the sale of these 
securities, as we believe it is a proper 
time to instill the ideas of thrift and 
saving, and because we believe it is 
also a good move for the bank to allow 
it to be known generally in the neigh- 
borhood where it is located that it has 
these savings securities for sale. We 
will also devote some of our newspaper 
advertising space to making it known 
that we are agents of the government in 
the sale of these securities." 

America could have no greater inspi- 
ration to save than to behold the wealth 
which six or seven generations have 
accumulated within her borders. Our 
huge investments in transportation sys- 
tems, public utilities, roads and water- 
ways, our great industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, all are but forms of 
accumulated capital — the combined sav- 
ings of corporations and individuals. 
Because of these we are encouraged to 
believe that what our fathers and fore- 
fathers in their day accomplished 
through thrift can be repeated especial- 
ly during the aftermath of world catas- 
trophe. To the solution of this prob- 
lem of inspiring the rank and file of 
America to save and invest a larger 
part of their earnings, it is of course 
to be expected that bankers will con- 
tinue to bring the stimulus of sound, 
energetic leadership. 



T HE people generally must become more interested 
in saving the Government’s money than in spend- 
ing it. A thoroughgoing national budget system must 
be established, and the Government’s expenses brought 
into relation to its income. — 

A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury 
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The Bank Credit Investigator 

By Russell F. Prudden 

(The content of these articles are fully covered by copyright) 



This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Prudden covering this important sub- 
ject . — The Editor. 

T HE work of a bank, it has been 
aptly said, may be divided into 
three parts, namely — obtaining 
money on deposit, putting it out at work, 
and watching it while working. Every 
bank no matter how large or how small, 
has these functions although they may 
be more or less divided and apparently 
concealed in many ways. Any one who 
has had banking experience either as a 
depositor or employee, has a general 
knowledge of the first two operations 
and for that reason we shall confine our 
remarks to the work of a bank’s credit 
department, which has to do with the 
third function, that of watching the 
bank’s money while it is working. 

Practically every commercial bank, 
regardless of size, has a credit depart- 
ment. This department may not be 
known by such a name and in the case 
of the smaller banks, the credit depart- 
ment may be represented by the cashier 
who has a multitude of other duties to 
perform as well. Nevertheless no bank 
can operate to the best advantage with- 
out complete credit information, at least 
on its own customers. As one well- 
known bank president recently stated: 
“The success or failure of a bank de- 
pends on how it selects its risks.” 

In the smaller communities, of course, 
the gathering of credit information is 
not of a very complex nature. The 
cashier of the small bank knows prac- 
tically everyone of importance in the 
town and what is more, he usually 
knows all about their habits and busi- 
ness in general. He can tell from his 
daily observations whether his customers 
are living beyond their means and 
whether or not they are worthy of bank 
credit. Such a cashier also knows many 
of the people living in the adjacent 
rural districts and on farms, and know- 
4 



ing the values of the property and crops 
he can pretty accurately size up the net 
worth of such individuals. When we 
come to the larger cities, however, there 
is a different aspect to the subject, and 
bankers in the principal business centers 
of the country cannot hope to know 
personally more than a very small per- 
centage of the population. Also, many 
of the people he does know may not 
happen to be customers of his bank. 
For this reason an up-to-date credit 
department with all its means and 
methods of collecting and filing credit 
information becopaes a necessity. 

Twenty-five years ago even the lar- 
gest banks were only beginning to 
realize the importance of a credit de- 
partment, so this work has been 
developed in its entirety within a 
comparatively short time. In former 
days the city bank officer’s mind took 
the place of the present credit file and 
that mind was filled with a great multi- 
tude of details regarding a thousand and 
one customers. We now know that an 
unfailing memory cannot be compared 
with a good credit file ; that is, when the 
information is properly recorded. 

Some bankers may say that the main- 
tenance of a credit department is very 
expensive and not worth the money and 
effort involved. These men however 
fail to take into consideration the fact 
that in all lines of business there are 
certain departments which can not be 
classed as money makers, yet without 
them the actual money making depart- 
ments would he unable to function. In 
any commercial house, for example, the 
sales department is usually the one 
which brings in business and keeps the 
concern alive but nevertheless no one 
will deny but what cost and accounting 
systems are very necessary. A good 
salesman may often receive a larger 
salary than an accountant vet both are 
essential to a business, and a complete 
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well-balanced organization with all its 
many departments is what tends toward 
success. 

So in banking, while the officers direct 
the affairs of the bank, introduce new 
business and plan for its future, a 
smooth working organization is neces- 
sary to assist them. Nothing is more 
important in this organization than an 
up-to-date credit department ever ready 
to aid by having complete and accurate 
information on hand regarding any 
proposition in question. It is compara- 
tively easy for a bank officer to make a 
loan or to turn down one, but what is 
difficult for him is to make the right 
loan, by which we mean lend the right 
amount to the proper individual and be 
satisfied that the money will be paid 
when due. Any means of ascertaining 
the correct facts in connection with the 
standing of a client, or the condition of 
a certain line of business, is an economy 
not to be ignored by the most thrifty 
banker. He must always bear in mind 
that the great share of the money he is 
loaning belongs to the depositors and 
not to the bank, and while there is al- 
ways a risk involved this risk must be so 
minimized as to make the percentage of 
loss but a nominal one. Should there 
be no loss the bank would evidently be 
operating on such a conservative basis 
as to retard its growth. 

There are several important services 
which a credit department can render 
its own institution as well as the bank's 
clients and we shall therefore discuss 
these briefly so that we may have a 
better idea of the department’s scope 
and activities. 

Probably the most important function 
is to keep the officers informed of the 
business standing, financial reputation 
and moral responsibility of the bank’s 
borrowing customers. This information 
is gathered by periodical revisions which 
cover bank and trade checkings and 
comparison of figures. The result of 
the revision should indicate whether 
lines of credit should be continued, in- 
creased, decreased or in certain cases, 
discontinued altogether. Weaknesses 
are frequently disclosed, such as de- 
crease in profits, over-buying of mer- 



chandise or unduly large plant expan- 
sion and it may often happen that a 
thorough and confidential review of the 
situation by the customer and his bank 
will avoid trouble. During ordinary 
times revisions are usually made once a 
year, but changing conditions often 
make necessary a closer supervision. 

The second important function of the 
credit department is to investigate the 
standing and moral worth of prospective 
customers. Bank officials differ as to 
the time when such an investigation 
should begin, some maintaining that it 
should not be made until the account is 
opened and others insisting that a pre- 
liminary investigation should be made 
before the account is solicited. The last 
method is believed to be the one most 
generally in use especially by the larger 
banks. While there is considerable 
competition for new accounts most 
banks desire to maintain a certain 
standard, and it would be awkward, to 
say the least, to accept an account 
which was later found to be undesirable. 
Also, it must be remembered that most 
commercial houses maintain banking 
connections to a great extent for borrow- 
ing purposes, and where a new account 
is accepted there is often somewhat of 
a moral obligation to loan money when 
requested and especially if satisfactory 
balances have been maintained. Hence 
it would be unwise to solicit or accept a 
commercial account which would not be 
satisfactory from a borrowing stand- 
point sometime later. 

Thirdly, the credit department can be 
of great service to correspondent banks 
which make inquiries oil commercial 
paper and miscellaneous names. One 
of a bank’s most important sources of 
revenue, especially a city bank, comes 
from the use of balances carried by out 
of town bankers. These accounts are 
very desirable as many of them borrow 
but occasionally and then upon a se- 
cured basis. The correspondent banks 
appreciate good service and have the 
right to expect it, and it is here that the 
credit department proves itself espe- 
cially valuable. The result of the inves- 
tigation made on commercial paper 
names for the correspondent bank is 
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likewise of benefit to the bank itself, 
for there are seasons when there are 
available surplus funds and the purchase 
of good commercial paper very desir- 
able. However, a bank can not hope to 
have a complete up-to-the-minute folder 
on every note in the market and the 
credit manager must be familiar with 
these names, and aside from direct re- 
quests know which folders should be 
fairly often revised. If some discrimi- 
nation were not made and the work 
limited the expenses of the department 
would be excessive. 

A commercial bank, as the designation 
implies, has the accounts of manufac- 
turers, jobbers and wholesalers, all of 
which are realizing as never before the 
value of their bank's credit depart- 
ments. Through such departments they 
can check prospective accounts learning 
business and trade conditions and ob- 
taining prevailing opinions, and in fact 
obtain and exchange all kinds of infor- 
mation. The banks in turn obtain 
valuable data and opinions by consulting 
with the commercial credit men. 

A few years ago one would have 
hardly believed that the larger banks 
of this country would some day be em- 
ploying a large number of young men 
to investigate the standing of customers 
and other concerns, yet today there is 
probably not a city bank of any size 
which does not use the services of one 
or more young men for this very pur- 
pose. In fact, there are great oppor- 
tunities for gaining financial knowledge 
and for general advancement by enter- 
ing this side of banking. One might ask 
whether there. are not opportunities in 
all branches of banking as there have 
been heretofore. Surely there are, but 
the banker of this generation realizes 
as never before that the banking busi- 
ness embraces something more than a 
knowledge of reserves, circulation, and 
-the manv technicalities of the business 
itself. During the past few years the 
competition for new accounts has been 
very noticeable and the element of 
service is one of the biggest factors in 
building up or making a bank. 

The great majority of a bank’s cus- 
tomers are business men and ones who 



have often had years of experience in 
their particular lines of work. These 
men come to their bankers for advice, 
information, financial guidance and 
more often to borrow money. They are 
not interested particularly in the inter- 
nal workings of the bank except as they 
affect their own affairs. The banker 
must therefore have a broad knowledge 
of all lines of business and be posted as 
to present conditions and the outlook 
for the future. He must be able to 
converse intelligently ^ with the meat 
packer, help him with his problems, and 
then turn to the silk manufacturer, the 
cotton broker, the exporter, and so on 
as the case may be. Should he merely 
be able to tell his clients of the details 
of a bank statement, the workings of 
the Federal Reserve System, or discuss 
only banking subjects, he would prob- 
ably not be favored with their presence 
on other occasions. 

To illustrate this point more clearly 
a story recently told by a New York 
bank credit manager may be apropos. 
It seems that one of the bank’s cus- 
tomers had applied for additional credit 
but before granting this, the credit 
manager with one of the bank officers 
decided to call upon the client. The 
officer was one of the older generation 
and had been brought up in the bank 
from boyhood and had studied little but 
banking in all of its details. During 
the conversation the credit manager 
asked the customer for his latest state- 
ment, and when told that due to rush 
of business, inability to complete inven- 
tory and other reasons the statement 
was not as yet ready, the bank officer 
threw up his hands in horror and ex- 
claimed “What, don’t you balance your 
books every night?” While this story 
mav seem a little far-fetched, it is said 
to be true and well exemplifies the fact 
that business houses are not run .on 
exactlv the same basis as banks and that 
the successful banker is one who can 
meet his customer more than half way. 

With this idea in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the bank clerks 
of this generation are desirous of enter- 
ing the credit department and becoming 
credit investigators. In no other de- 
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partment can they obtain the broad all 
round knowledge of commerce and 
industry so vitally linked with the bank- 
ing business. 

The bank credit investigator is an 
aide to the credit manager or credit 
officer and is the one who determines 
the true facts in connection with the 
standing of a customer or a prospective 
one or gathers data regarding the con- 
dition of a particular line of business. 
As stated before it has only been in 
recent years that the importance of the 
investigator's place in the banking pro- 
fession has become so universally recog- 
nized. Formerly the banks waited for 
information to come to them, but now 
they go after the information without 
waiting. 

In order to show more concretely the 
importance of this work a compilation 
of the number of people engaged in 
credit work in twenty representative 
New York City banks with resources 
ranging from $25,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 was made a short time ago. It 
was found that these banks had total 
employees of 16,895 of which 1,398 
were officers and department heads 
leaving 14,997 bank clerical employees. 
Of this number 1,118 were actively en- 
gaged in credit work. The subdivision 
of this figure showed that 241 of the 
credit employees were investigators, 201 
were inside credit men whose duties 
were to give out credit information to 
other banks and write credit letters, 
and the remainder, 676 were stenogra- 
phers and clerks. The total gross de- 
posits and resources of these twenty 
banks at the time were $4,289,812,347 
and $5,873,975,427 respectively, while 
those of all New York national and 
state banks and trust companies were 
$6,139,306,575 and $8,069,022,840. It 
therefore appears evident that the num- 
ber of people actively and directly 
engaged in bank credit work in New 
York City alone is considerably in ex- 
cess of the number mentioned. 

In analyzing figures such as the fore- 
going, however, it must be borne in mind 
that there are various types of banks. 
Some banks have many commercial 
accounts which necessitate extensive 



investigation while other banks have 
large personal or trust fund accounts 
which call for little investigation. 
Figures which have been compiled reveal 
that one bank having resources in the 
neighborhood of $800,000,000 has over 
thirty investigators while another bank 
of the same size but having an entirely 
different class of business, employs but 
five. Also a smaller bank, of but one- 
tenth the size, and. doing a commercial 
business is using three investigators. 
Bank credit figures and statistics, there- 
fore, depend on the character of the 
banks in question, and no one can rightly 
assume that one-tenth or one-twelfth, 
or any set percentage, of all bank em- 
ployees in any city, or in the United 
States, are engaged in credit work. We 
do at least know for certain, however, 
that the credit departments of several 
New York City banks have doubled, and 
;in some cases tripled in size, during the 
past two years, and it is safe to assume 
that the same condition exists in many 
banks of our other large cities. 

To return to our discussion of the 
bank credit investigator, the young men 
employed as such are largely high school 
or college graduates who have had some 
banking experience or who have been 
selected for credit work for their 
shrewdness, address and common sense. 
A well known New York bank official 
recently described the ideal investigator 
in the following manner: “The ideal 

investigator is a college graduate who 
has been engaged in bank work for 
some time, and who has a good general 
knowledge of the theory of banking and 
the routine operations of the banking 
business. He should have a pleasing 
personality — the kind of a man who is 
able to make friends easily — and above 
all things not inclined to jump too 
quickly at conclusions. I consider it 
essential under normal conditions that 
every investigator should have at least 
the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion, that he should spend a year in 
general bank work before specializing 
in credits, and that he should not be 
permitted to represent a bank on the 
street without first having spent at least 
six months in studying the theory of 
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business enterprise, analysis of state- 
ments, and credit department methods 
generally. Under certain conditions, 
this is often impossible but no bank 
should expect its investigators to prac- 
tice on the public. This is particularly 
important when we realize the many 
times we have had to contend with in- 
vestigators who circulate rumors and 
spread gossip. They do not do this 
because of any innate tendency to make 
trouble, but because of ignorance of the 
problems involved, and often because of 
an eagerness to make good on a piece 
of gossip which they would like to con- 
firm/' 

' This banker has described th6 “ideal 
investigator” and it is quite certain that 
all banks wish to obtain as near that 
type as possible. Every young man, 
how’ever, due to circumstances, cannot 
be a college graduate or even a high 
school graduate, and it would be unwise 
to state that only men with such qualifi- 
cations could hope to become successful 
investigators or bank officials. A great 
deal depends on a young man's energy, 
desire to learn and general aptitude. 
Many college graduates do not have the 
first idea as to the meaning of a financial 
statement, nor do they understand the 
elementary principles of accounting or 
credit work. There are also thousands 
of bank clerks who lack the same knowl- 
edge, yet have the* desire to learn and 
ability to succeed if once started on the 
right course. 

These articles are therefore written 
for the benefit of young men who are 
desirous or about to start in bank credit 
work. In the following numbers may 
be found practical information and ad- 
vice as to the steps to be taken in a 
credit investigation. Many excellent 
books and articles have been written 
regarding the theory of credits, credit 
and collections, character, capacity and 
so on, but most of such works are better 
suited to persons who have had some 



credit experience. Some of them are 
also mostly theoretical. The purpose 
and aim of these articles is to give the 
beginner, or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite 
and practical information, in as concise 
a manner as possible, as to what prob- 
lems he may expect to meet in a bank 
credit department. Credit investigating 
is intensely interesting and broadening, 
its possibilities are unlimited, and the 
bank investigator of to-day has the 
opportunity of becoming the credit 
manager or official of to-morrow. 

When starting in credit work it is 
important for the beginner to know that 
the credit department has a wider field 
than merely preventing loss. The 
credit investigator must be constructive 
and have vision and must carry a spirit 
of courtesy and financial knowledge to 
all with whom he comes in contact. By 
so doing he can be of assistance in ob- 
taining new business and at least start 
many new accounts on their wav.. He 
should remember that the old rule of 
quality and not quantity is applicable 
to banking and that the small account 
of to-day may be the large one of to- 
morrow. An impartial and conscientious 
investigation should always be made in- 
stead of endeavoring to do just what is 
actually necessary and no more. 

To make the proper presentation of 
facts for an officer or as the basis of a 
recommendation to a customer, a certain 
basic routine of investigation must be 
followed. The agency reports must be 
studied, the financial statement analyzed 
and the banks, broker and trade houses 
interviewed, and finally all data must be 
brought together and summarized. A 
complete investigation is not always 
necessary or desirable, but each phase 
will be discussed in the subsequent 
articles so that the beginner will have a 
practical and definite idea of how to 
proceed. 
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Financing the Automobile 

By A. A. F. Maxwell 



I N order to become the owner of an 
automobile it is no longer neces- 
sary to mortgage the old homestead 
to “keep up with the Joneses/' when 
our progressive neighbors proudly ex- 
hibit a new model in front of the house 
next door. Some idea may be gained as 
to the demand for automobiles when we 
learn that during 1920 more than 1,- 
900,000 passenger cars were manufac- 
tured in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that one in every fourteen in- 
habitants now has an automobile. 

Commercial banks in general realize 
the importance of the now second great- 
est industry in the world and the ne- 
cessity of cooperating with the manu- 
facturer not only for the production but 
in the marketing of the finished prod- 
uct. As an intermediary between banks 
and the automobile trade, corporations 
have been formed for financing sales of 
automobiles at wholesale and retail. 
These institutions are usually, though 
not necessarily, organized under the 
banking laws of the states in which they 
are incorporated. By means of the 
trade acceptance and promissory note, 
these corporations finance a large por- 
tion of the automobile sales throughout 
the country. The trade acceptance is 
given for the purchase of motor cars at 
wholesale by the distributer or dealer 
to the manufacturer, while the promis- 
sory note is signed by the retail pur- 
chaser. The trade acceptance does not 
differ from the standard form of ac- 
ceptance used in commercial transac- 
tions and is discountable with any Fed- 
eral Reserve or member bank. A dis- 
tributer or dealer receives from the fac- 
tory a shipment of cars, for which he 
pays 10 per cent, down in cash, plus the 
charge of the finance corporation, and 
executes a trade acceptance for the re- 
maining 90 per cent, of the billing price, 
maturing at his option in not longer 
than one year from date with interest, 
though usually in three to six months. 
After endorsing the acceptance, the 
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manufacturer sends it to the finance 
corporation for discount at 100* per 
cent. Title to the cars remains with 
the finance corporation, which arranges 
for insurance and bond of the dealer. 
Generally, the acceptance is made pay- 
able at the acceptor's bank and is for- 
warded there for collection, accom- 
panied by a trust receipt carrying title 
to the cars. When a sale is made, the 
dealer pays his bank the wholesale 
price of the car as reduced by 10 per 
cent, and the bank releases the car from 
trust, passing title to the dealer. The 
bank also endorses payment on the trade 
acceptance, thereby reducing the deal- 
er’s obligation, and forwards the pro- 
ceeds, less a reasonable charge for serv- 
ice, to the finance corporation. When 
the acceptance matures, if any cars re- 
main unsold, the dealer is obliged to 
take up his obligation, otherwise a sight 
draft is drawn on the endorser (manu- 
facturer) for the unpaid remainder. 
This method permits the dealer to have 
possession of the cars, exhibit them in 
his show-rooms and pay for them as 
they are sold, while the factory has re- 
ceived the full price of the shipment. 

The automobile may also be pur- 
chased at retail upon a similar arrange- 
ment, only instead of the trade accept- 
ance method, the promissory note is 
used. The purchaser contracts to buy 
a car at the list-price (F. O. B. fac- 
tory), plus freight, war tax and any 
extra equipment. The charge of the 
finance corporation, which includes fire 
and theft and if desired collision insur- 
ance for one year, is also added. On 
or before delivery, a cash payment of at 
least 25 per cent, of the list price must 
be made by the purchaser, which is de- 
ducted from the total selling price. For 
the remainder the purchaser signs his 
promissory note, payable in equal 
monthly installments over a period of 
not longer than one year from date with 
interest, as evidence of the amount due 
but not in payment thereof. Title of 
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course does not pass to the purchaser 
until the note has been paid. In addi- 
tion a contract of conditional sale or 
chattel mortgage is executed and re- 
corded, when the laws of the state in 
which the purchaser resides require it. 
In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
leases are used. The dealer assigns 
the agreement and endorses the note for 
discount with the finance corporation 
which remits cash for face value of note 
after deducting their charge (paid by 
the purchaser). As a result the dealer 
receives the selling price in cash and 
his full profit as though a regular cash 
sale had been made. The finance cor- 
poration attends to all details incident 
to the collection of the sole. 

It has been maintained by some that 
selling automobiles at retail on the plan 
outlined would tend to foster extrava- 
gance and consequently be a detriment 
to the public. This contention is er 
roneous and should be refuted. Every 
dealer must be responsible and have a 
credit rating in the trade before his en- 
dorsement is accepted on purchase- 
money obligations. This important 
item is closely followed up by a well 
organized credit department of the 
finance corporation. In connection 
with the signed contract of sale, chattel 
mortgage or lease, a “purchaser's state- 
ment" is usually filed indicating, among 
other things, the source of income from 
which payment on his note is to be 
made — whether from cash on hand, sal- 
ary, commissions or other sources. If 
the purchaser possesses any real prop- 
erty, full description and location are 
noted, as well as his business and bank 
connections. With every time sale the 
dealer is required to make a written 
statement that the promissory note 
given in connection therewith arose 
from the sale of a new motor vehicle 



and warranting that title to the car is 
with the dealer and that the same is 
free from any liens or incumbrances. 

In order to provide for discounting 
automobile paper the finance corpora- 
tion obtains funds from commercial 
banks and trust companies, by pro- 
curing lines of credit and other plans. 
The methods generally favored are 
by means of an indenture of trust 
or budget. Purchase-money paper ac- 
quired from manufacturers and dealers, 
duly endorsed by them, is pledged with 
a trustee under a trust agreement. The 
instrument provides for the issuance by 
the finance corporation of its deben- 
tures or collateral notes to the extent 
of approximately 90 l/l 1 per cent, of 
paper on deposit. Under the budget 
system a stipulated sum of purchase- 
money paper* is made up into budgets, 
allocated as to maturity, and is de- 
posited with a trustee. Against such 
budget the finance corporation issues its 
collateral notes, allowing for a margin 
of collateral at least 10 per cent, in ex- 
cess of notes outstanding. These de- 
bentures or collateral notes run for a 
short period not exceeding three years 
from date — the majority maturing in six 
to .eighteen months. They are self- 
liquidating, the collateral being con- 
stantly turned into cash as it matures 
and is paid into the trustee. The notes 
and debentures are sold on the open 
market at the prevailing discount rates 
for short-term investments and are pur- 
chased by banking institutions through- 
out the country. This class of paper 
provides a desirable and well secured 
investment. The financial corporation 
also offers, for direct sale, trade ac- 
ceptances and promissory notes for 
which banks and trust companies are a 
market. 
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“The Teller’s Blotter’’ 



By Herman R. Erkes 

Comptroller, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, California 
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T HE mention of “teller’s blotter” 
to one who has not mastered its 
basic principle suggests an ac- 
counting instrument that none but a 
technically trained mind can compre- 
hend and sometimes provokes an ex- 
pression of contempt for such a record 
on the ground that it is useless “red 
tape.” It is, however, neither techni- 
cal *nor useless. As a matter of fact, a 
teller’s blotter ranks first among the 
indispensable records maintained in the 
mechanical operation of a bank. 

Stripped of all technical terms the 
purpose of the “blotter” is to provide: 

(1) An initial record of each trans- 
action, representing cash or its equiva- 
lent, that is handled by the bank. 

(2) A system for the distribution of 
the items handled by the tellers to the 
proper departments. 

(3) The means whereby the teller 
may prove up his day’s work. 

(4) Simple and ready manner of 
tracing a transaction from its inception 
to its final place of lodgment. 

(5) A method of placing responsi- 
bility for differences. 

(6) The means for an adequate 
audit of a single department or of the 
bank as a whole, which is extremely im- 
portant. 

A properly designed blotter is ap- 
plicable to all tellers, paying, receiving, 
note, exchange, collection, etc. There- 
fore to illustrate a transaction handled 
by the receiving teller will serve to 
show the use of the blotter by any teller. 
Let us take for example a deposit of 
$3,000 made up of: 



Paper currency $1,000 

Check on New York 1,000 

Check on ourselves 1,U00 



The transaction would be entered on the 
blotter as : 

(a) Credit to Individual Bookkeeping 
Department, full amount of de- 
posit. 



(b) Debit to Transit Department, 
amount of check on New York. 

(c) Debit to Individual Bookkeeping 
Department, amount of check on 
ourselves. 

In each case the contra entry is auto- 
matically “Cash.” 

Assuming that the teller’s work of the 
day consisted of the transactions cited 
above, he would have $1,000 cash on 
hand and his plotter should read as fol- 
lows : '* 

teller’s blotter recapitulation 

Dr. Cash. Cr. Cash 

$3,000 Individual Bookkeeping 

Department $1,000 

— ■ Transit Department ... 1 ,000 

$3,000 Total $2,000 

—Cash on hand 1,000 

$3,000 Proof $3,000 

May 1 , 1921. John Doe, 

Receiving Teller No. 1. 

Coupled with the “Teller’s Blotter” 
in its complete operation are the “De- 
partment Registers,” by which is meant 
the records that are kept by the respec- 
tive departments of all items received 
from the tellers. For example, the in- 
dividual bookkeeping department would 
record on its register as having received 
from receiving teller No. 1 (using the 
above transaction) deposit of $3,000 
and check of $1,000. Thus it will be 
seen that each item is listed twice, first 
on the Teller’s Blotter and again on 
the Department Register, the one check- 
ing against the other; a feature that 
must predominate in a blotter system 
and one whose importance cannot be 
over-estimated, for the function of the 
teller is distinctly different from that 
of the department and the one must 
therefore operate independently of the 
other. 
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Branch Banking in New Orleans 

By Alvin P. Howard 

Vice-President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 



B jX)R the purpose of this article, a 
| ^ branch bank may be defined as 
one that is sufficiently remote 
from the Main Office to serve an entire- 
ly separate part of the city. This is 
mentioned because in New Orleans 
there are several so-called “branches 0 
of various banking institutions that 
were acquired by consolidation, which 
are located within the boundary limits 
of the financial district of the city. 
These branches serve the same commun- 
ity as the main office, are called by that 
name for lack of a better one, and while 
they are usually operated in the same 
manner as the more remote ones, they 
will not be considered within the true 
meaning of the definition given above. 

The rules of the New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association give recognition 
to this distinction by allowing branch 
banks situated more than 1,500 feet 
from Canal Street, that is, outside of 
the financial district, to open at eight 
o'clock in the morning instead of ten 
o'clock. In the same way, other rules 
apply only to the kind of branch banks 
discussed here. Unlike the gentlemen 
who said there was only one kind of 
whiskey, we find the same difference 
referred to by Mrs. Malaprop when she 
said there were umbrellas and umbrel- 
las and she wanted the latter. 

There are many theories about branch 
banks. One of them is that the branch 
must be a small edition of the main 
office. Transfer an officer, teller or 
clerk from the main office to a branch 
and he will tell you that it will take 
a week or so to learn the duties of his 
new position. The method of operation 
is the same, the stationery forms are 
identical, the system of bookkeeping 
is familiar to him, and yet there is a 
difference in the way of practical appli- 
cation. 

You are at a loss to understand why 
your body and brain do not function 
in the same way as when you are push- 



ing through a very busy day at the main 
office. The surroundings are strange, 
the faces of customers are not familiar; 
this may account for a part of your 
shyness. And then you suddenly dis- 
cover that the people who come into the 
bank are different. They do not play 
the game according to Hoyle. There 
is not the same rush to which you are 
accustomed, because a few minutes 
means less in their lives ; there is not 




Branch Bank in the Jefferson Market Section 
of New Orleans 



the same exactness, because accuracy 
and system are not matters of first im- 
portance ; the banking vocabulary is 
lacking, because a deposit ticket or 
cashier's check is described as, “This 
thing here," or “One of these checks 
that anyone will take" — sentences take 
the place of words, and even at that, 
they smack strongly of some foreign 
accent ; suspicion and confidence are 
struggling against each other for first 
place in the education of the community. 

Yes, it is all very different from the 
kind of service that you have been giv- 
ing, but it is just as definite, in its 
way, and requires training that is just 
as exacting. It is a service that is de- 
manded, moulded to meet the needs of 
the customers, and is furnished because 
it is an integral part of success. 
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This, then, is the main difference 
between a branch bank and the main 
office; to serve the community in the 
way in which it wants to be served and 
not according to the way you want to 
serve it. The branch must become a 
part of the community itself, its person- 
nel must fit into the habits of the cus- 
tomers and it is not a miniature of the 
main office. It is like the colored sol- 
dier who had never been away from 




Branch Bank in the Old French Market pistrkt 
of New Orleans 



the hills of Virginia until he took a very 
rough trip across the Atlantic on an 
army transport. On his arrival in 
France a Red Cross worker asked him 
what he thought of the trip across, and 
his reply was: “It sho am a hilly 

country.” Different kind of hills, in 
other words. 

Just as the branch is different from 
the main office, so is one branch differ- 
ent from another, and for the same rea- 
son. The history of branch banking in 
New Orleans shows that there has been 
an attempt to open branches in those 
parts of the city that are small com- 
munities in themselves, maintaining 
their own market, stores, moving pic- 
ture houses, etc. 

New Orleans is a city that covers a 
very large area, in proportion to the 
population, so it is to be expected that 
there is a wide divergence of customs 
in the various parts of the city. Any 
casual traveler in Europe has noticed 



that the common meeting ground of the 
inhabitants of a small village is the 
market place, for it is there that the 
customs, trade practices and particular 
characteristics are formed. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to note that the same 
observation is true in New Orleans, 
where the branch banking centers have 
grown up around the markets. These 
centers are little villages in themselves, 
communities in which the residents live, 
work, play and die, districts that are 
not fixed by definite boundaries. One 
street leads into another, as in any city 
of equal size, but the people who live 
there come to know these indefinite sur- 
roundings and their pride for the partic- 
ular community is as great as that of 
the inhabitants of some small town. In 
a sense, they are a part of New Orleans, 
but they are competing against other 
sections of the city and are jealous of 
their comparative achievements. 

Visitors to New Orleans are usually 
shown the “French Quarter.” The 
guide does not attempt to define its 
boundary limits. You just start walk- 
ing, with the avowed intention of see- 
ing it, and when the walk ends at the 
French Market you feel confident that 
you know that section of the city from 
end to end. As a matter of fact, the 
district surrounding the French Market 
is mainly Italian, and the population is 
sufficient to support two newspapers, 
published in Italian, and several Italian 
societies, whose activities are confined to 
the betterment of immediate local mem- 
bers. 

Three branch banks, the French 
Market branch of the Whitney-Central 
Trust and Savings Bank, the French 
Market branch of the Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, and the 
Decatur Street branch of the Hibernia 
Bank and .Trust Company, all located 
adjacent to the “old French Market,” 
are engaged in the friendly competition 
of “bringing money out of the sock,” 
and incidentally, rendering service that 
embraces everything from daily deal- 
ings in lire to renting safe deposit boxes. 
The personnel of these Italian branches 
must understand the customs and trade 
practices of the depositors, which is a 
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study that requires practical experience. 
The difference between this community 
and one where the customers are mostly 
of Irish descent is apparent. ' 'Com- 
munity hanking’* would be a more ap- 
propriate title than branch banking, or, 
as a banker from the Middle West de- 
scribed it, “a confidence game” — a game 
or business based absolutely on con- 
fidence. 

One who is not familiar with this 
form of bank work, would not believe 
what it really means to the financial ex- 
pansion of a city. Most of the deposits 
are represented by direct accumulated 
saving, the kind that is regularly put 
aside by the thrifty, and it is safe to 
say that the larger part of this would 
never see the inside of any main office 
vault. 

In those communities where several 
branch banks are competing against 
each other, the tendency is to force 
more money into the light of day. To 
illustrate: Just recently a man, with the 
aid of two friends, in response to sev- 
eral visits from one of our new business 
solicitors, brought to one of our 
branches, three thousand dollars in sil- 
ver and five thousand dollars in Liberty 
Bonds. The total sum involved repre- 
sented thirty years of thrift. Let us 
assume that he was unable to save dur- 
ing the first ten years, but that he put 
aside four hundred dollars a year for 
the last twenty years. Let us further 
assume that he placed this four hundred 
dollars in a savings account at three 
and one-half per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. These ultra-conserva- 
tive figures would show that he would 
have $11,707.60 to-day, or about four 
thousand dollars more than he actually 
has. That is his economic side of the 
story, and the economic question from 
the banker’s point of view is left to 
the reader’s judgment. 

Another man, “who didn’t believe in 
banks” was robbed of his savings which 
he kept in a safe in his store. The 
amount lost was eighteen hundred dol- 
lars, which had been saved during ten 
years. He was called upon by a branch 
manager, who explained that one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars placed in a sav- 



ings account at three and one-half per 
cent., compounded semi-annually, would . 
restore the amount lost in a little over 
eight years, and would not be subject 
to loss by robbery. Any branch man- 
ager has a whole book full of similar 
cases. This is good business for every- 
one concerned, especially in these days 
of 'extravagance when thrift means 
learning to do without the unessential 
things tfrfcfc keep us all poor. The 
branch is built on a oonad economic 
foundation, with edaonttHi as the corner 
stone. 

Twenty-four branch banks in New 
Orleans serve sixteen separate commun- 
ities, or districts. In three of these com- 
munitfef there are three competing 
tanks jpid in two communities there are 
two competing banks. The kind of 
service rendered varies somewhat, but 
taken as a whole, it is possible to obtain 
every facility offered by the various 




Typical Branch Bank Building in the Dryades 
Market Section of New Orleans 



main offices. Savings, checking and 
Christmas savings accounts form the 
bulk of the business, named in order 
of their respective importance; safe de- 
posit boxes, foreign exchange, travelers 
checks and securities, are handled by 
most of them; offices may be rented. 
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notes collected, drafts paid, certified 
and cashier’s checks issued, business and 
financial advice given, pay rolls pre- 
pared, etc., loans and discounts, while 
small in volume, are important. Some 
branches require customers to go to the 
main office for loans, while others handle 
them right at the branch, through the 
branch manager, who telephones to some 
designated officer at the main office. 
Both friends and enemies can be made 
in this way, and neither one ever for- 
gets you; this service particularly must 
receive prompt attention. 

A well-known business man and di- 
rector of one of the large banking insti- 
tutions. told the writer that he could 
ndt believe in the branch idea until he 
was shown some satisfactory way of 
estimating the profits. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one difficulty, name- 
ly, to correctly apportion the executive 
expenses of the main office, which can 
be overcome by having one or more exec- 
utive officers definitely and exclusively 
assigned to branch supervision and 
charging the whole salary and expense 
to the branches. For example, let us 
examine the following form: 



Name of Branch — A 

Date Opened 

Average deposits, saving $400,000 

Average deposits, cheeking 300,000 



Total $700,000 

Less average eash in vault 20,000 

Less H f < eash reserve on savings de- 
posits 12,000 

Less 10 r { eash reserve on checking de- 
posits . 30,000 



Total $62,000 

Loanable funds carried with main 

office 638,000 

7 % on loanable funds with main office. $22,330 

Office rent collected 200 

Safe deposit rent collected 270 

Foreign exchange profit 500 



Total gross earnings $23,300 

Salaries, expenses, insurance, repairs, 

supplies, etc 4,000 

Losses 100 

Taxes 1,200 

Interest paid 4,700 

Rent paid 



$10,000 

Net profit or loss $13,300 

Real estate, building, fixtures and 

vault 80,000 

Average cash in vault 20,000 

Legal cash reserve 42,000 



Total capital $142,000 

% Net profit to capital 

Net profit on A. B. C 

Less salary and all expenses of execu- 
tive Department 

Total net profit 



. The capital of a branch is the sum 
of; (1) Real estate, building, fixtures, 
and vault, (2) Average cash in vault, 
(3) Legal cash reserve. The item of 
“7 per cent, on loanable funds with 
Main Office,” is subject to change as the 
prevailing rate of interest varies, but it 
is a proper item of earning, because 
those funds are placed in the Main 
Office free of all expenses, interest, 
cash reserve, taxes, losses and rent. The 
Main Office has nothing to do except 
loan the funds on approved collateral, 
or on lines of credit fixed by the board 
of directors or its sub-committee — at 
least, this is better than borrowing an 
equal amount from the Federal Reserve 
and paying current interest rates, etc. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
briefly describe the branch banking 
situation in New Orleans, and to illus- 
trate the manner in which these branch 
banks competently and adequately serve 
their respective communities. There 
are in New Orleans, a city of some 
400,000 inhabitants, only eight banking 
institutions, but by means of the branch 
banking system, practically every por- 
tion of the city which has need fo* 
banking facilities is provided with such 
facilities, thus the large banks in the 
business center are able to give to all 
parts of the city the benefit of their 
strength, their prestige, their experience 
and their resources. 

m 

Trust Companies and 
Lawyers 

I N submitting a report of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the Bar, 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, Leroy 
A. Mershon, secretary, makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

First and Foremost: Trust companies 
should so conduct their business that all pos- 
sible conflict of interest with lawyers will 
be eliminated. Therefore, when a client pro- 
poses to name a trust company as executor 
or trustee of his or her estate every effort 
should be made to have the attorney for the 
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client draw his or her will and in all legal 
matters in connection with the administra- 
tion of tile estate the client’s attorney should 
if possible, be employed. 

Second: Lawyers have complained more 
frequently than of any other one thing, of 
trust companies advertising to draw wills 
and this fact suggests the importance of 
trust companies giving careful consideration 
to the rights of lawyers when preparing 
their advertising material. 

Third: We believe it is good practice for 
trust companies to advertise freely among 
the legal profession in order to acquaint it 
with the real functions of a trust company, 
thereby demonstrating to members of the 
bar that the company deals primarily not in 
matters of law but in matters of business, 
investment, clerical and accounting service, 
which do not conflict with the professions of 
the lawyer but really supplement and assist 
his work by relieving him of duties which 
he has neither the desire nor the office 
organization to perform. 

Fourth: It would be well to enlarge 
upon the special investment service and ex- 
perience which is required in passing upon 
the manifold variety of securities which are 



offered for sale and the fact that the facili- 
ties for investigating and reaching judg- 
ment upon these are possessed by the trust 
company organization, a kind of office or- 
ganization which is not practical for lawyers 
to establish. 

Fifth: Trust companies should freely 
tender the services of their various depart- 
ments to members of the bar and invite them 
to make use of their facilities. 

Sixth: In brief, actively endeavor at all 
times to maintain close and friendly rela- 
tions with the legal profession in every pos- 
sible way. 

m 

A Questionnaire for Bank 
Messengers 

HP HE following suggested question- 
naire for prospective bank em- 
ployees is taken from the program of a 
recent meeting of bankers and brokers 
in Utica, N. Y.: 



1 — Are you married or single? 

Why? 

S — Do you drink near-beer? 

Why? 

3 — What is your favorite flower? 

4 — If you have night- work, are you troubled with insomnia? ••.... 

5 — Did you withdraw any money from the bank during the past year? 

6 — Where did you get it to put in the bank? 

7 — Does your wife play the piano? 

8 — What effect does it have on your rent? 

9 — Are you a light or heavy eater? 

10 — If heavy, who pays for your meals? 

11 — Has your yearly expenditure for rent increased since the shortage of houses prevents 

frequent moving? 

IS — Are you on friendly terms with your relatives? 

IS — If so, how do you manage it? • • 

14 — If possible, give the name of someone less intelligent than yourself who is making 

more money 

15 — State average monthly grocery bill, and payments on same, if any 



16 — State briefly (omit profanity) what your wife thinks of being married to a bank clerk. 

(Additional space will be found on back of blank) 

17 — Where do you drink, and how do you get it? (This information will be treated as 

strictly confidential and private) 

18 — Exclusive of bartenders, how many people depend on you for support? 

i° — Do you keep chickens? 

SO — Does your wife take in washing to help support the family? 

21 — Have you suggested this to her? - ...... 

22 — If so, ‘state results, and name of hospital 

23 — Whaf position other than that of bank president, are you best qualified to fill? 

24 — Do you think you will ever amount to anything? 

Sign your name on line below. 



Sign your right name here. 
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used New Engl and- made Rapi 



P APER i HA I INSPIRES caret ui thought ; paper worthy 
to bear potent messages of statecraft ; paper that breathes 
of milady’s charm ; crackling masculine paper — all these imply 
New England-made paper today, as surely as in the days when 
the Constitution was penned. 

The news of the day is circulated on newsprint from 
Maine. Massachusetts upholds her literary reputation by 
ranking first in the production of high grade book papers. 
Bank notes owe their durability to New England-made paper 
of special texture. Much of the nation’s merchandise is 
packaged in sturdy paper bags and boxes originating in this 
territory. 

The National Shawmut Bank has reason to be proud of 
its relationship with the paper manufacturers. For 85 years 
this bank has been a financial advisor to and supporter of the 
industry. As expansions of trade have taken place, we have 
served an ever-widening field, through branches and con- 
nections in every part of the world. 




There is a distinct 
business advantage 
in routing commer- 
cial documents via 
Shawmut, also in 
enlisting our aid 
when approaching 
this market. 



THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT' BANK of BOSTON 

Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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The Hand-Shaking Apostrophe 

By W. E. WALKER 

Manager New Business Department, Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company, Madison, Wis. 



44 Dkop in anytime you are 
down town. Let us get ac- 
quainted.” 

That’s not an inherently bad 
conclusion to a letter sent to a 
new citizen of your city, but 
you’re liable to thunder it’s too 
stiff, too much like a school 
boy’s essay when the copy boy 
hands it over for inspection. 

Then this comes back: 

“Drop in anytime you’re 
down town. Let’s get ac- 
quainted.” 

“That’s the berries,” you’d 
probably say at this note of 
friendliness. 

The only difference is the 
apostrophe, but it adds an in- 
formal touch of fellowship 
that’s difficult to obtain with- 
out it. 

You’ll agree that the old 
frigid dignity, once too typical 
of banks and bankers, has to a 
large extent disappeared— 
thanks to modern advertising. 

In letters, posters, pamphlets 
and newspaper copy the banker 
of to-day talks to his public in 
a “straight from the shoulder” 
way — a friendly way, a way 
that’s converting more cold 
marble buildings into warm, 
friend-making institutions. ‘ 

We hear more and more | 
about “human-interest” copy in 
financial advertising, copy that t 
carries that personal touch in 
its interesting stories from lifej 
to really attract people’s atten-* 
tion. 

Just how to bridge the gapi 
between cold copy composed of, 
hard type and the personal copy ! 
that makes your reader get not 



only the thought but the feel- 
ing your message conveys has 
bothered most copy writers. 
Few fast rules of course can be 
laid down for copy-writing. 
Putting personality into print 
permits of little that is stereo- 
typed. 

There is no other mechanical 
device, however, it seems to me, 
that serves the human-interest 
ad writer, letter writer or any 
writer to better advantage 
than does the apostrophe. Just 
as it eliminates letters and ties 
up two words, does it eliminate 
the physical gap between the 
writer and reader and bring 
them closely in touch with one 
another as far as the particular 
message in hand is concerned. 

The well known copy of our 
largest manufacturer of men’s 
clothing has as its basis of suc- 
cess — and it is of course tre- 
mendously successful — little else 
than the use of short sentences 
and a profuse use of the apos- 
trophe. 




“You’re, I’m, we’ll, they’re, 
you’ll, I’ll, it’s, they’d, that’s, 
they’ll. I’d, we’re, you’d, we’ll,” 
and similar forms should all be 
familiar to the writer of infor- 
mal copy who is after that per- 
sonal touch. 

I believe these first two short 
sentences from a letter sent out 
to new residents of our city 
will illustrate the difference: 
“Welcome to Madison. We 
are glad to have you with us.” 
That’s not bad. But consider 
the slight change: 

“Welcome to Madison. We’re 
glad to have you with us.” 

The little apostrophe, it seems 
to me, adds a personal touch of 
good fellowship and much de- 
sired informality to the mes- 
sage. 

It’s fairly easy to put vour 
finger on stiff copy. But it’s a 
little more difficult to tell just 
why it’s stiff. Failing to make 
use of the apostrophe, I think, 
will be found a common tend- 
ency of writers of cold, formal 
messages. 

While of course you can’t ex- 
pect the diminutive apostrophe 
to solve all the faults of cold 
water copy, I believe it will do 

( Continued on page 169) 
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Banking Publicity 

Monthly Publicity Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

253 Broadway, New York 
MAY 1921 

A GOOD argument for 
bank advertising was 
advanced — unconsciously 
perhaps — by A. Barton 
Hepburn, of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, 
when he said: 

“The greater the number 
of people who can be edu- 
cated in banking habits and 
in the use of banking facili- 
ties, the better it is both for 
the bank and for the com- 
munity in which the bank is 
located/' 



radicalism and unrest just as 
they can reduce waste from 
misguided finance. This is 
the larger view of what the 
banker can do in his adver- 
tising today. He can think 
with the public and for the 
public, and establish his 
leadership for the general 
welfare. For the benefit of 
the community he can do no 
greater service than this. 

* 

Many banks in their adver- 
tisements soliciting new busi- 
ness insert some such para- 
graph as this: 

We would be pleased to have 
you call at the bank and let ub 
explain our service. 

Such a suggestion is good 
but it doesn’t go far enough. 
It is too impersonal. It’s 



A PLEASED CUSTOMER is the 
best advertisement, runs the 
old saying. If it is true the 
First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, X. Y., has a good 
advertisement in the cus- 
tomer who is quoted in a 
folder put out recently by 
this bank, as follows: 

ONE OF OUR OLDE8T 
CUSTOMERS 

who is about to retire from bus- 
iness wrote us : 

“I don’t know exactly how loaf 
my company has been with your 
institution but it is a good m&nj 
years and, during all of that time, 
I never knew of a single occagios 
where we could justly find fault 
You have invariably been most 
kind and considerate and I want 
you to know that the company 
and especially myself personally 
fully appreciated all of the after’ 
tions and help that you gave ns " 

We are publishing this letter 
because it is proof to ub that we 
are approaching our ideal of bank- 
ing service. We wish to co-ope- 
rate with all our other customers 
to this extent and to maintain 
close and cordial relations always. 



The Chicago “Tribune" 
says that a Chicago bank 
kept a careful record of the 
origin of all new trust busi- 
ness during a certain period, 
and that this record showed 
that 53 per cent of the busi- 
ness was attributable direct- 
ly to advertising in that 
newspaper, and that 21 per 
cent was due to these same 



impossible to talk a thing 
over with a bank and it’s 
quite likely that unless 
everyone in the bank were 
thoroughly acquainted with 
this particular advertise- 
ment, the person calling 
might find some difficulty in 
making known his wants and 
getting to the proper per- 
son. Such treatment would 
stir up a feeling of antagqn- 




You have a standing invitation 
to consult our officers about t>~r- 
sonal or commercial banking and 
trust business. 



A study of the current 
newspaper bank advertising 
shows a growing tendency to 
use illustrations in connec- 
tion with the copy. Many 
banks use a drawing of their 
building in every advertise- 
ment as a sort of trade mark. 
Others use various sketches 
to bring out the point that 
the text of the ad is trying 
to emphasize. When these 
illustrations are well done 








there is no doubt but what 
t hey add considerable 
strength and effectiveness to 
the advertising message. 
Even if the text is not read, 
the illustration makes an 
impression on the mind of 
the newspaper reader and 
connects this impression with 
the name of the bank. 
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ID Mother Hubbard 
went to the cupboard 
^Ibget her poor dog a bone. 

But when she got there . 

the cupboayd was bare- 
6 Bie poor dog began to groan. 
c Dear, dear, said the lady. 

In these days its shady - 
One's classed as ajool ora crank 
If one has no savings. 

< Ohe deg stopped his ravings. 
^ dnd iky beat it away to the bank 




The Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago has issued a book of Mother Goose thrift jingles 
illustrated in color which has caused favorable comment throughout the country 



The Hand-Shaking 
Apostrophe 

(Continued from page 767) 
more than anything else its size 
to brighten copy with the de- 
sired personal touch. 

When you come to analyze 
the case of the apostrophe and 
its use, you’ll find the matter 
resolves itself largely into that 
old problem of writing as yon 
talk. 

Can you imagine yourself 
saying as a greeting of good 
fellowship to a newcomer, “Let 
us get acquainted?” You’re 
bound to say “Let’s” if you 
mean it. And yet chances are 
that when you’ve dictated the 
passage, it will be returned a la 
formality, your John Hancock 
will go down, and your pros- 
pect will probably think, un- 
consciously at least, “Stiff stuff; 
he’s after my money, not me. 
I’ll steer clear of him.” 

The apostrophe occupies a 
prominent position at the top 
and near the center of your 
stenographer’s key board. The 
makers supposed it would be 



used frequently or they would 
hate assigned it to some little 
finger jpb. 

Too many copy writers allow 
their stenographers to forget 
that the apostrophe is on the 
keyboard. In nine cases out of 
ten the repair man will skip the 
key when he overhauls the ma- 
chine. 

“Seldom used,” he thinks, and 
passes on. 

If you’re looking for that 
across-the-table style in your 
letters, that make-yourself-at- 
home touch in your bank’s serv- 
ice talks, more informality in 
your ads or more good fellow- 
ship in your booklets and 
pamphlets, I’d suggest a little 
more use of the apostrophe. 
It was given a place in the 
punctuation mark family for a 
purpose. Let’s make use of it. 

© 

Many banks feature the fact 
that deposits in the savings de- 
partment made the first five or 
ten days of the month, draw 
interest from the first. 



How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 

“Bank Service,” published by 
the First National Bank of Los 
Gatos, California, quotes the 
following, which seems to be 
well worth reprinting: 



The other day a fellow came 
up to me and asked for a filler 
for his pocket check book, and 
as he was putting it away he 
said : ‘‘Now I’ll go home and 
make up the pay roll.” And I 
knew he wasn't an employer of 
labor, and I told him I didn’t 
get him. So he showed me a 
bunch of bills for gas and water 
and light and telephone and 
meat and things, and he said : 
“These boys are on my pay roll 
all the time.” So then I un- 
derstood, and I said, “Why don’t 
you put yourself on the pay roll, 
too?” And then he had to ask 
me what I was driving at, and I 
told him that if he would just 
pay himself a regular wage to put 
In a savings account, the butcher, 
and the baker, and the candlestick 
maker wouldn’t have any edge 
on him and at the end of a few 
months he’d be ahead of them. 
And he said it sounded all right 
and he thought he’d try it, and 
he went back and got his sav- 
ings pass-book right away, which 
Is the best time to do most 
things : and now I see him back 
there every pay day. 
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1921 Will Make Way 
far Thinker* 

Ffgktcn will toon heavily in 1921— text 
the big prizes of the year an destined for 
men who Anew and understand. 

Preparedness wins advertising and business 
batiks. It is a product of experience with 
the addition of forethought and the absence 
of feorthm^te. 

An important preparation period for busi- 
ness men in this year of 1921 is the forth- 
fonfaj 

f ouan to enth Annual Co n vent i on 
Associated Advertlolnf Glut# 
of the World 
Atlanta, Juno 11-16 

There, problems of new distribution will be 
considered seriously and helpfully by hun- 
dreds and thousands of exp e ri e nc e-taught 
minds 

In effect this meeting will be the Great 
Business Class Room of the current year, 
dealing with advertising — the powerful mo- 
tivating force of modem business. 

Alert business men will travel a long way 
for this short course in practical marketing. 
Be one of them. Make reservations now 
for your June trip to Georgia. 

EdAfes of Demi stic end F oreign 
Atertimg, demonstrating the use 
of practically all recognised medi- 
ums, and arranged solely with a 
view to helping the convention 
delegate, wiu be a eperial feature 
which, alone, will make the trip 
worthwhile. 

In June, Atlanta is at its best. High on a 
ridge between the Gulf and the Atlantic, 
fanned by copling breeses and clad in gay 
summer attire, it is, as proved by United 
States Weather Bureau reports, a delightful 
piece in June. 

For wnpltte information so to volhood nW, 
botol wwrTrtloM. oto.. plow addrom Um 

ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
110 Worn 40th Strom 
Mow York City 



Atlanta is fumed far Us hospitality 



The Commercial Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, reproduces its current 
newspaper advertisements in 
circular form and mails them to 
a selected list of prospects in 
advance of publication with the 
following comment: 

This advertisement will appear 
in The Toledo Blade, Wednesday. 
April 6. It is one of a series of 
advertisements describing the 
services of our trust department. 
Few services rendered by a finan- 
cial institution touch the lives of 
people in a more intimate, help- 



ful way. Our trust department 
literally serves, protects or 
guides from the cradle until far 
beyond the grave. We believe you 
will find this series interesting. 
If we can be of service to YOU 
in any Trust matter, kinder com- 
municate with our Trust Officers, 
or with our nearest office. 

The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has issued a 
pamphlet advertising the sav- 
ings department consisting of 
a reprint of the preface of Dr. 
Franklin’s Almanac for the 
year 1757. The latter contains 
much that is just as true today 
as it was a century and a half 
ago. 

The City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., states in a 
pamphlet recently issued: 

Bring us your little business 
perplexities — utilise the strong 
ana highly organised facilities we 
have for giving wise counsel in 
matters or doubt. Consider that 
this is your bank and let us in 
turn make yonr welfare identical 
with ours. 

The First National Bank of 
Princeton, N. J., has been dis- 
tributing complimentary copies 
of a book giving information on 
the Income Tax and containing 
a simple accounting system for 
farmers and merchants. 

D. C. Preston, formerly with 
the New Castle Rubber Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., is now 
advertising manager of the 
First National Bank, Burbank, 
Cal. 



The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles is 
offering its windows for 1 he dis- 
play of the products of newly 
organized manufacturing con- 
cerns of that city. Through the 
co-operation of the industrial 
division of the Chamber of 
Commerce a list is furnished 
the bank each month giving the 
corporate name, address and 
type of product of each new 
manufacturing concern which 
begins operations during that 
period. A representative of the 
bank then calls on the new con- 
cern, gets acquainted with its 
officers, and offers them the use 
of a window for the display of 
their products. 



The various services of the 
new Fifty-seventh Street Office 
of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York are described in 
a handsome booklet with illus- 
trative sketches by Robert Bali. 

“The Teller/' which is pub- 
lished by the Merchants Bank, 
Mobile, Ala., recently issued a 
Port of Mobile Number. This 
number was issued as the 
bank’s contribution to the up- 
building of Mobile as a port 

The special interest depart- 
ment of the Mercantile Treat 
Company of New York pays in- 
terest from the 1st of April 
$5 or more deposited by April 
11. To emphasize this fact *o 
the public the bank ran a se- 
ries of advertisements, one 
each day, headed “IS more 
days,” “11 more days,” “19 
more days,” etc. Each ad re- 
producing the April 11 page of 
the calendar. Some of the copy 
was as follows: 

What is a dollar? Very little 
to spend — hut the foundation 
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stone of au account in our 
Special Interest Department. 
Don’t waste a day. 

Are you still putting off start- 
ing that account in our Special 
Interest Department? Does it 
become any easier? Start it to- 
day and see it grow. Bren a dol- 
lar starts you. Don’t waste a 
single day. 

Nobody ever got anywhere 
without starting. Start a bank 
account in our Special Interest 
Department and do it today. 
Make your money work for you. 
Don’t lose a single day. 

What can you buy for a dollar 
like the satisfaction of knowing 
that you hare started a bank ac- 
count? A single dollar will start 
you with our Special Interest 
Department. Come in today. 

The “First” banks of Saint 
Joseph, Mo., the First National 
and the First Trust Company, 
are distributing complimentary 
sketches of the first home in 
Saint Joseph, built in 1827. 

The fite banks of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, by a recent ad in the lo- 
cal papers, set a new standard 
for bank advertising, as a result 
of the enterprise of the depart- 
ment of publicity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. 
In an ad 5 columns wide, 18 
inches, the banks invited their 
employees and every citizen of 
town to attend some church on 
the following Sunday. 

The invitation was signed by 
the banks and headed “Why the 
Bankers of Portsmouth Sup- 
port the Churches.” It con- 
tained this statement: 

“Every banker in Portsmouth 
knows that if churches had not 
been here since the beginning of 
the town, the banks could not 
stay a week — would never have 
been. Law and order must pre- 
cede safe banking. Churches 
induce law and order. 

“We support the churches, 
each banker and employee, ac- 
cording to his choice, because 
we want Portsmouth to grow 
and become a better place in 
which to live and raise a fam- 
ily. We know that along the 
path of righteousness and this 
alone, lies stable, continuous 
prosperity. We want to put 
our influence on the side of 
right every time. 

“The bankers of this city 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




J. V. CORRIGAN 

Manager of Publicity, Liberty Central Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



M R. CORRIGAN is said to be the youngest financial 
publicity director in the country at the head of 
the publicity department of a $50,000,000 institution. 
He was born in St. Louis in 1896. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Atlanta Trust Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, as manager of publicity in the new business 
department, and with G. Prather Knapp, the publicity 
manager of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Corrigan is a former member of the executive 
committee of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, and is 
also active in the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
He was formerly president of the Junior Advertising 
Club in St. Louis. 
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This folder giving downtown parking regulations was much appreciated 
by the customers of this Cleveland bank 



know that the church is the 
sole institution which has for 
its chief business the inculcation 
of the principles of honesty and 
right dealing. 

“Churches develop faith, and 
faith is needed before a man is 
willing to risk his savings and 
his labor in a project which he 
hopes will mean much to the 
city and its workers. 

“Churches are the ally of 
everything that is good and the 
enemy of everything that is 
wrong. The banks of Ports- 
mouth stand solidly beside the 
churches on this platform.” 

The ad closed with a cordial 
invitation to attend church, 
urging people to be on time and 
to go every Sunday. The an- 
nouncement was made on behalf 
of the Portsmouth Federation 
of Churches, composed of 25 
congregations of 7 denomina- 
tions which had been carrying 
on a campaign of paid adver- 
tising, urging church member- 
ship before Easter. 

The churches in this cam- 
paign took advantage of the 
copy service maintained by the 
publicity department of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

A Washington, D. C., bank 
which has four offices, posts the 



current week’s newspaper ad on 
bulletin boards at the different 
offices, so that all employees 
may see it, together with a type- 
written schedule of the insertion 
in the various newspapers for 
that week. 

May 7 is being observed as 
“Achievement Day” by the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of Gene- 
see County, Michigan, and three 
engraved silver cups are being 
offered as prizes by the Union 
Trust and Savings Bank, Citi- 
zens Commercial and Savings 
•Bank, and the Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, of Flint. There are 
three different clubs in the ru- 
ral schools — the Hot Lunch, 
Handicraft and Garment Clubs. 
Members of the first mentioned 
must act as cooks and house- 
keepers in the club for one 
week, the handicrafters must 
complete five articles and the 
garment club members must 
make three garments. 

The First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
prints its newspaper advertise- 
ments in booklet form from 
time to time and sends them 
out to its correspondent banks 
offering the privilege of using 
any of the ideas free. This 
bank has made quite a hit with 



its series of historical advertise- 
ments. They have been used 
extensively in the public schools 
of Milwaukee. 

Some banks get the advertising 
co-operation of their directors 
by having them put up poster? 
advertising the bank in the win- 
dows of their stores or on the 
bulletin boards in their facto- 
ries. 

The Mellon National Bank. 
of Pittsburgh, now especially 
prominent because it has fur- 
nished us with our new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been 
running a series of advertise- 
ments on Pittsburgh industries. 
One of the most unusual dealt 
with the toy-making industry. 
The text of the advertisement 
was as follows: 
w The day when a good toy 
hore the inevitable stamp of 
‘Made in Germany' has defi- 
nitely passed. Since the begin- 
ning of the Great War Ameri- 
can toy-makers have come rap- 
idly to the fore, making impor- 
tant contributions to the indus- 
try, particularly in mechanical 
and metallic toys. 

“To-day there are four hun- 
dred toy manufacturers in 
America, capitalized at over ten 
million dollars, and with an an- 
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nual output estimated in value 
at over twenty millions. Eight 
of these are in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

“Both the metal of which 
modern toys are made and the 
dies with which they are 

stamped are manufactured in 
Pittsburgh in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The Pittsburgh District 

is consequently an ideal place 
for Santa’s manufacturing 

headquarters.” 

“A Friendship that Will 
Help Him All Through His 
Life” is the title of a convinc- 
ing advertisement of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y„) Trust and Safe 

Deposit Co. It is an appeal to 
parents to* let their children get 
acquainted at the bank. Here 
is some of the argument ad- 
vanced : 

Establishing a close friendship 
through a bank account is the 
making of a lasting acquaintance 
your child will appreciate In later 
years. 

Visits to the bank are quite an 
event in the child’s life; and they 
can be made a source of educa- 
tion as well as an excellent train- 
ing of character. 

Tell the child that the bank 
with its massive granite pillars 
a i\d its inspiring marble interior, 
bespeaks the strength and safety 
which his money enjoys. Tell 
him the teller who takes his 
money is interested in seeing lit- 
tle boys (or girls) often, because 
he knows children who bank 
money can go to college or start 
in business, etc. ; tell him how 
money grows (through interest) 
until it becomes more money than 
he put in. 

These and other simple descrip- 
tions will arouse his curiosity 
and the oftener he comes the more 
interested he will become. 

Are you overlooking these little 
trips to the bank with your child? 

Hundreds of parents have ac- 
counts for their children here. 

John Ring, Jh., who has long 
handled the advertising of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, believes thoroughly 
in newspaper advertising, but 
he says: 

For banking institutions I be- 
lieve that the daily paper alone 
is not calculated to produce the 
most effective results. Other 
forms of advertising should be 
used in conjunction with newspa- 
per advertising. I should say 
that this rule is imperative. The 
cultivation of selected lists, also 
the solicitation of business from 
your present patrons on behalf of 
departments with whom they do 
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The front cover of a pamphlet issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
describing the facilities of its new uptown branch 



ndt at present do business, are 
two typical examples to be used 
as adjuncts to newspaper adver- 
tising. 

AN ARTICLE CONCERN- 
ING BANK MAGAZINES 
Ax analysis of the extent to 
which the New York City banks 
are using their “employees* ” 
magazines for outside publicity 
will appear in the March num- 
ber of Gadabout (otherwise 
known as the Magazine of 
Magazines) the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Association of Maga- 
zines of North America. This 
article, which is written by 



Henry W. Toll, head of the Toll 
Syndicate of Magazines, consid- 
ers and compares the uses 
which each of the following 
New York banks makes of its 
magazine or magazines: Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, National Bank of 
Commerce, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank, Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, National 
City Bank. 

In view of the similarity of 
appearance of these magazines, 
and the identity of their avowed 
purposes, it is of great interest 
to compare the actual policies 
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of the banks in order to deter- 
mine to what extent the maga- 
zines are written for the em- 
ployees, without regard to pub- 
licity. 

There is a growing tendency 
on the part of banks in every 
section to publish their own 
magazines. Almost the first 
question of policy which faces 
the organizer of such a publica- 
tion is the one just indicated: 
“For whom is this magazine 
prepared?” This makes it de- 
sirable for banks and trust 
companies throughout the 



United States to study the con- 
clusions to which the New York 
banks have come as the result 
of long and costly experience. 
Moreover, business enterprises 
of other types are confronted 
with the same problem: “To 

what extent can we use our em- 
ployees’ magazine for purposes 
of publicity without interfering 
with its primary purposes?” It 
is stated that the material in 
this article has been derived in 
part from personal discussion 
with the editor of each publica- 
tion referred to. 

« 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
ADVERTISING 

Speaking before the Pilgrim 
Association of Boston, Wm. T. 
Mull ally, president of Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., recently stated: 

“There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of right advertising. 
To cite an instance in the Great 
War, the leaflets dropped by 
our aviators in the German 
lines carried the gospel of right 
to the German soldiers, and 
caused them by the thousands 
to surrender willingly. 

“In this hour of world 
anxiety, if the great powers 
would state their policies and 
standards openly in the press 
over their own signatures, we 
would do away with secret 
treaties and entangling alliances 
and be assured of an open, 
broad policy free from the 
manipulations of unscrupulous 
and greedy-minded politicians. 

“The future of the world de- 
pends upon advertising. Ad- 
vertising is the salvation of 
civilization, for civilization can- 
not outlive advertising a cen- 
tury. 

“Fortunate indeed are we 
who may share in the achieve- 
ments of so splendid a profes- 
sion. As advertising men, the 
success of our calling chal- 
lenges the best there is in us. 
We must be men of hope, of 
faith, of courage, of persever- 
ance, of hard work. That we 



shall have to meet and over- 
come many difficulties is cer- 
tain, but at least we may as- 
sure ourselves that we need not 
work in the dark. The whole 
future of advertising is bright 
with promise, illuminated by 
our motto: “Truth.” We are 
traveling in a new country, but 
its rough places will stir us to 
stronger endeavor. With Ste- 
venson we say, ‘To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the true success U 
to labor.’” 

ft 

PUBLICITY IS PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

PnuciR U * U^t-of-dg 
proposition. It must have in 
nlind a public service and be 
sound ethically, both in its pur- 
pose and operation, for its ob- 
ject is education. 

Publicity gets things done by 
carrying a truthful message to 
the people. It lines up public 
sentiment on the side of the 
right by showing the inward- 
ness of great questions on 
which without publicity tic 
people would be ill informed. — 
Ivy L. Let m “Ifotet and Clip- 
pings” 




One of a series of historical adver* 
tisements by this Nashville bank 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



Adams, F. R.. Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet. 111. 
Allen. W. S.. pub. mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr.. Sacra men to-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Analey. D.. Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 



Bader. A. F.. aast. cash.. Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailer. C. W., prea., 1st Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Pern, Lima, Pern, 
&. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The. New York. 

Bander. R. H., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago. 1U. 
Baugher. E. M., pies., Home Bldg. AM’n Co., New- 
ark. Ohio. 

Bell, H. W.. director aerr., Svgs. Bank of Utica. 
N. Y. 

Bennett. H. D., ant. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C.. cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 
Wls. 

Bernhardt, J., vice- pres., Cotton Belt Svga. St Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Biae, L. A., pres.. Citizens Bank St Tr. Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Blethen. J. 0., cash.. Security Tr. St 8vgs. Bank, 
Yuma. Aria. 

Branham. D. R., director pub., Heilman Com'l Tr. 

St 8rgs. Bank, Lot Angeles, Cal. 

Brown. G. W. C. f aast. aecy.. Tidewater Bank St Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash.. Citizens Nat'l Bank, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. aerr. dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

St Tr. Co.. Indianapolis, lnd. 

Barton. EL 0., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 

Chester. Pa. 

Butsloff. H. M., aast. cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Busbee. M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 

Commerce St Tr. Go., Little Rock, Ark. 



Caplan, H. B., secy, to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. St 
Svge. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress. F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank. 
JackaonTiUe. Fla. 

Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City Nat'l Bank, Tuscaloosa. 
Ala. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. _ 

Orary, R. F., ant. cash., In terns tfl Bkg. (Sup.. V. T. 
Colbreth, E. E., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 



Dayton, T. 8., pub. mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 
De Bebian, A., adr. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Daily, H. E., Tradesmen's Nat'l Bk., Pbila., Pa. 
Delaou, L. E., pub. mgr.. Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, 111. 

Do WUde. J., pub. mgr., American Nat'l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Diitelborst, W., adv. dlv., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk.. 
Milwaukee. Wia. 

Dynrt, W. R., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Ripon, Wia. 



■berspacher. J. C., ant. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Shribyrille, ID. 

Hdrch, A. A., secy.. North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 
■lsworth, F. W., rice-pres., Hibernia Bk. Sk Tr, 
Go., New Orleans, La. 

■tter, R. W., Mercb. St Planters Bk., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 

V 

Frost, L. A., treas.. Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 

Mass. 

O 



Oaraer, P., mb. zmrr., 
Wlnston-salem. N. C. 



Wachovia Bk. Sk Tr. On., 



Gehle, i\ \V., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics St Metals 
Nat’l Bank, New York. 

Glllmore, M. S. t Buck St Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dapt. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H 

Hall, J. C., Farmers St Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Ps. 

Hall. W. R. D., com'l serv. dept., Phils. Nat'l Bk., 
Phils., Pa. 

Hamtber, C. F.; prea., 1st Nat’l Bank, Loe Gatos. 
Cal. 

Handerson, C. H.. Union Tr. Go., dsveland, 6 Mb. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackaonvllle. 
Fla. 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. 0. 

Hlgley, J. N.. adv. dept., 1st Nat'l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Hlrt, B. C., Banco Hlapano Sulao, Pus Bmprasas 
Electrical, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

Hoe gland, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat'l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hodgina, J. H., pub. dipt.. Union Bank of Canada, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr.. State Bank of Chicago, 

111 . 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotme, R. E.. Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat’l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., aast. cash., lat Nat'l Bank, Corona, 
Cal. 

Hunter, H. Q„ vlce-pres., treas., Ktsmr €Np 
Terminal Tr. Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchlna, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat'l Bank, 
N. Y. C. 

I 

Imhoff, C. H., vlce-prea.. Union Nat’l Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 

J 

Jeaaup, T., aaat. cash., Wood Lawn Tr. St Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, B. W. t Warren Nat'l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, S. W., mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat'l Bank. Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr. .mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones. M. H., aaat. cash., lat St Citizens Nat'l Bk., 
Elisabeth City, N. C. 



Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept., Merchants St Farmers 
Bank, Meridian, Mias. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Klttredge, B. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Go., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., pres.. Union Tr. Co., Spokane. 
Wash. 

L 

Langs troth, E., Liberty Nat’l Bsnk, N. Y. 0. 
Lanier, B. W., aaat. treas.. United States Tr. Co.. 
Jackaonvllle, Fla. 

Leltch, W. B., mgr. for. dept.. Merchants Bank at 
Canada, Montreal. 

Lersner, V. A., comp., Williamsburgb Svgs. Bank, 
Bway. St Drtggs Ave.. Brooklyn. 

Lord, A., American For. Bkg. Oorp., 58 Bway., N. Y. 
Lyons, W. 8.. Union Trust Co. of D. C., lMk Sk M 
Sts.. Washington, D. C. 



McCorkle. J. C., pub. mgr.. City Nat’l Bank, Evans- 
ville. Ind. 

McDowell. J. H., 1st Tr. St Svgs. Bank. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Matthews. H. B.. adv. mgr., S. W. Strauss St Co., 

150 Bway., N. Y. 0. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Internat'l Tr. Co., Bos- 
ton, Maas. 

Merrill, F.. adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Meyer, A. J„ pub. dept.. Union Tr. Go., Rochester. 
N. X. 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relationa. Seattle 
NatT Bank, Seattle, Waab. 

Moniteur dee Intereta Matertela, 17 Place de Loo- 
rain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adr. mgr., 1st NatT Bank, 8t. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Monish, W. F., vice-pres., 1st NatT Bank, Berke- 
ley, Oal. 

Morrow, P. B„ c/o Hackney ft Moale Go., Asheville, 
N. 0. 

Muller, J., 49 8onneggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switzer- 
land. 

Mural t. H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banquee i 

Zurich, Switzerland. 



N 

Newton, B. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Qarfleld Srgz. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktlebolaget Svenaka Handels- 
banken, Stockholm. Sweden. 



Starkweather, C. H., trees., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Goan. 

Stein, R.. asst, cash., American Union Bk., N. X. 
Stoner, J. H., pres.. Peoples NatT Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Stover, J. 0., aecy.-treaa., Indiana Svga. ft Loan 
Aaa’n, South Bend, Ind. 

Stretcher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., GomT Svgs. 

Bank ft Tr. Go., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. T. 

T 

Tait, A. G., pub. mgr., Boyal Bank etf OuMa, 

Montreal. 

Taylor, G. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. ft 
Tr. Go., Wilmington, N. G. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan ft 
Tr. Go., Washington, D. G. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Merck. 
Mechanics 1st NatT Bank. Baltimore, Md. 

T 



O 

Overton, J. A., cash., NatT Bank of Smithtown 
Branch, N. T. 

■ ’ ‘ P 

Painter, W. H., asst, to pres., Security NatT Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. ft Tr. Go., New Or* 

PowelTv'. Mm cash.. Home 8vgs. Bk., B'klyn, N. X. 
Pratt. T. B„ Henry L. Doherty ft Go., 60 Wall St., 
N. X. O. 



Rankin, A. B., pub. pagr., ^I4eiity. Tr. Go..' Buffalo, 
N. X. 

Raven, 7. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st NatT Bank ft Tr. 

ft 8vgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Gal. 

Rlttenhouse, 0. M., Farmers Loan ft Tr. Go., N.X.C. 
Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Oo. NatT Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, O., mgr. new bus. dept., American NatT 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 



Schlenker, A., cash., 1st NatT Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49Wall St., 
N. X. c. 

Scott, W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Oo., Richmond, 
va. 

Bellew, W. W., Albert Frank ft Go., 14 Stone St.. 
N. X. O. 

Shoven, A. M.. cash., City Tr. ft Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Sloan, L. H., NatT City Bank, N. X. 0. 

Smith, A. C., pres., Oity NatT Bank, Clinton, la. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept.. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank. fUnt.. Mich. 

Staker, F. M., mrr. pub. dept.. Commerce Banks. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd NatT Bank. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, B. 8., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. X. G. 



Wadden, J. W.. pres., Sioux Falls NatT Bank, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, r. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. NatT Beak, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers ft Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denver NatT Bank. Den- 
ver, Goto. 

Williams, F. H„ treaty Albany Oity Svgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. X. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash., Third NatT Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodslde NatT Bank, 
Greenville, S. G. 

Winship, A. L., vice-pres., NatT Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, 0. K., pub. mgr., Mechanics NatT Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. ft 
Madison A ve., N. X. 0. 



Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hljoa, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L.. Max. 
Zimmerman, F. A., trees., Cmambersburg Tr. Go., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, P. S., cash., Oak Park Tr. ft Svff. 
Bank, Oak Park, HI. 

ft 

NEW NAMES 

Gonthier. H. G.. dir. pub.. Bank of Hochelaga, 112 
St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Oakes, R W.. asst, secy., Watertown Savings Bank, 
Watertown, N. X. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Book Reviews 



The Peace Negotiations: A Per- 

sonal Narrative. By 'Robert Lan- 
sing. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

T^ERRIBLE indeed is the indictment 
which Mr. Lansing draws against 
-Mr. Wilson, and he brings indubitable 
evidence to support every count in it. 
This personal narrative, told with great 
restraint and an evident desire to be 
just, succeeds in fixing upon President 
Wilson heavy responsibility for the 
sacrifice of the principle of self-deter- 
mination in the League of Nations 
Covenant, for the surrender of Shantung 
to Japan; and, worse than all, for the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the Peace 
Treaty because of Mr. Wilson's ob- 
stinate insistence that the League of 
Nations Covenant be made a part of it. 

As early as May 25, 1916, Mr. Lan- 
sing had written the President declaring 
his opposition to a plan of coercing 
other nations. He said (p. 39) : 

"I n ot believe it wise to limit our 
independence of action, a sovereign 
right, to the will of other powers beyond 
this hemisphere. * * * 1 do not be- 
lieve we should put ourselves in the 
position of being compelled to send our 
armed forces to Europe or Asia, or, in 
the alternative, of repudiating our treaty 
obligation. Neither our sovereignty 
nor our interest would accord with such 
a proposition, and I am convinced that 
popular opinion as well as the Senate 
would reject a treaty framed along such 
lines." 

Mr. Lansing’s views as to the proper 
course of procedure in regard to the 
treaty and the principles to be embodied 
in it, as well as the method of dealing 
with the League of Nations program, 
are such as most persons of sound judge- 
ment long ago approved. In nearly 
every instance Mr. Lansing was in the 
right in his proposals as Mr. Wilson was 
as clearly in the wrong. It did not need 
Mr. Lansing's “personal narrative" to 
establish this fact; recent history has 
demonstrated it clearly enough. 



But Mr. Lansing, in overwhelmingly 
proving his case, proves too much. If 
he succeeds, as he does, in convicting 
Mr. Wilson of lack of judgment, of 
blind obstinacy, and of a sacrifice of 
essential moral principles, he as clearly 
convicts himself of remaining to the end 
a participant, even though an unwilling 
one, in carrying out Mr. Wilson’s poli- 
cies. He tries to exculpate himself by 
declaring that to have resigned as an 
American Peace Commissioner as a 
means of enforcing his opposition to the 
President would have laid him open to 
the charge of disloyalty and would have 
delayed the Peace Treaty. But he did 
not, in the end, escape the imputation of 
disloyalty, and it was precisely because 
his own protests were not heeded that 
the Peace Treaty was wrecked so far 
as ratification by the Senate was con- 
cerned. 

Here was a situation where if ever 
supposed expediency ought not to have 
taken the place of essential principles. 
Mr. Lansing's explanations are not 
sufficient. They only weaken the case 
for himself. On matters so vital his 
place was clearly in the open to fight 
with those who realized the injustice of 
the surrender of authority to the Five 
Great Powers, who opposed secret di- 
plomacy, who believed in dealing justly 
with the Shantung Question, and who 
would not commit the United States to 
a policy of employing military force to 
preserve existing territorial arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Lansing's convictions on all these 
matters were clear and sound; but he 
did not live up to them, as he himself 
admits; and the reasons he gives, while 
satisfactory to himself, can hardly be 
so to the impartial student of the Peace 
Conference. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he could have put up with 
the studied contempt with which his 
proposals were treated by the President. 
A proper degree of self-respect would 
have impelled most men to have with- 
drawn from further participation in the 
Conference after having practically 
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every suggestion in regard to policies 
and principles wholly ignored. 

If Mr. Lansing had written his “per- 
sonal narrative” to explain wny he 
resigned as a member of the American 
Peace Commission immediately after he 
found out that there was such a wide 
divergence between himself and the 
President in regard to methods and 
principles, and when he became con- 
vinced that his protests were wholly 
unavailing to secure a modification of 
the President’s course, the volume would 
have done him great honor. But he did 
not resign. On the contrary, he stayed 
in the game and was a final participant 
in the adoption of a Treaty and a Cove- 
nant which neither his judgment nor his 
conscience approved. 

Interesting as the volume is for the 
valuable personal insight it affords of 
the President’s course at the Peace Con- 
ference, it must be deemed wholly un- 
satisfactory for the purpose for which 
it seems chiefly to have been written, 
namely, the absolution of Mr. Lansing 
from responsibility for the Treaty and 
the League and the wrecking of both by 
the Senate of the United States. 

m 

The Wisdom of the Chinese. Their 

Philosophy in Sayings and Proverbs. 

Edited, with an introduction, by 

Brian Brown and a preface by Ly 

Hoi Sang. New York: Brentano’s. 

From various sources the editor has 
collected some of the leading philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Chinese, their 
precepts, sayings, moral maxims, and a 
few excellent examples of Chinese 
poetry. The volume enables one to get 
a fair idea of Oriental thought as formu- 
lated by the oldest, and in many respects 
the greatest, of the Eastern nations. 

Some of the maxims may not accord 
with our modern ideas, but how could 
those who are chafing under the excess 
profits tax find anything more to the 
point than this pithy statement from 
Mencius, who was the most brilliant 
exponent of the great sage, Confucius? 

“If you know a tax to be unjust, end 
it at once,” 



And surely Lao-Tzu must have 
looked forward to our days of many and 
complex laws and of personal extrava- 
gance when he wrote the following: 

“As restrictions and prohibitions are 
multiplied in the empire, the people 
grow poorer and poorer. 

“When the people are subjective to 
overmuch government, the land is 
thrown into confusion. 

“When the people are skilled in many 
arts, strange are the objects of luxury 
that appear. 

“The greater the number of laws and 
enactments, the more thieves and rob- 
bers there will be.” 

Perhaps the western world has too 
long neglected to acquaint itself with 
the literature and philosophy of the 
ancient nations of the East. Even 
though many of the tenets of this phi- 
losophy be found inadap table to modern 
life, the depth and abiding character of 
others cannot fail to repay our careful 
study. 

To read the sayings of these great 
ones of the past — amid the rush of a 
world made up of subway crowds, 
motion pictures and shrieking news- 
papers — is like taking a draught from 
pure, cool fountains, or looking across 
illimitable deserts and seas or upward 
to the far spaces of uncounted and un- 
countable worlds. 

For pure delight and solid instruction, 
“The Wisdom of the Chinese” may be 
safely matched against any of the recent 
“best sellers.” 

m 

Acceptances — Trade and Bankers’. 

By Park Mathewson. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 

A comprehensive book on acceptances 
and acceptance payment, a subject 
heretofore treated for the most part in 
scattered periodical articles. This 
volume is divided into three parts. Part 
I is on the theory, procedure, and prac- 
tice of acceptance payment. The bus- 
iness man is shown how the acceptance 
system should be installed, operated, 
and controlled. The interesting results 
of a co-operative investigation covering 
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all lines of business are given, fart II 
classifies and digests the rulings and 
opinions of counsel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on acceptance procedure 
and forms down to 1920. Part III 
outlines methods and arguments for a 
campaign to induce the use of trade 
acceptances. This section offers mate- 
rial easily adapted to the use of the 
business man, be he manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer. Many forms il- 
lustrate acceptance forms and account- 
ing methods. 

U 

Consolidated Tables of Bond Values. 
Boston: Financial Publishing Co. 

These tables show net returns at rates 
of interest running from 2.90 to 15 per 
cent, on bonds and other redeemable 
securities paying interest semi-annually 
at the rates per annum of 3, 3^, 

4 Vs, 434, 5, 51/4, sy 2 , e, ey 2 , 7, 7 y 2 

and 8 per cent., maturing from six 
months to fifty years, progressing semi- 
annually, and from fifty-five to 100 
years, by periods of five years. 

The values are computed according 
to the generally accepted practice, 
which assumes that the proceeds of the 
coupons, as they mature, are reinvested 
at the rate of income which the bonds 
yield at the purchase price. 

m 

Balkanized Europe. By Paul Scott 
Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

The Balkans have always been a hot- 
bed of political trouble because each of 
these small countries contains an im- 
portant minority of distinct and gener- 
ally hostile races. As a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles this condition has 
now been extended to practically all the 
countries of eastern and central eastern 
Europe. 



Therefore Mr. Mowrer calls the area 
covered by Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary, J ugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria “Balkanized Eu- 
rope.” Mr. Mowrer has' been in and 
about the Balkans and Eastern Europe 
for the last ten years, and as corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily News 
has become nationally famed for his 
knowledge of European affairs. His 
book describes conditions there — racial, 
social and political ; analyzes the ten- 
dencies and national aspirations, the 
fears and hopes, and discusses the prob- 
able future of each country in this criti- 
cal section of Europe. 

“Balkanized Europe” is wide in scope 
and thoroughly up to date. It will give 
the American reader a sane and com- 
prehensive view of the problems which 
have to be met and settled in order that 
any League or Council of Nations may 
be able to keep the peace of Europe. 

m 

National Banking Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. New York: 
The National City Bank. 

The purpose of this volume is to give 
a picture and an interpretation of na- 
tional banking in the United States 
under the Federal Reserve System. As 
a background for the subject there has 
been included in the first part a brief 
history of national banking since the 
passage of the National Bank Act in 
1863, with particular emphasis laid on 
the growth of the system. 

The technical details of organizing a 
national bank are set forth ; an analysis 
of both the Federal Reserve Act and 
the National Bank Act so far as they 
affect the management, supervision and 
general business practices of the na- 
tional banks of the United States is 
given. The Reserve Act is reprinted 
and carefully indexed so that it may be 
of convenient reference to those who 
need it. 
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Convention Program of Financial 
Advertisers’ Association Near 
Completion 



T HE program for the departmental 
meetings of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, in connec- 
tion with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs’ Convention at Atlanta, Ga., June 
12-16 is practically complete. 

The program committee of the asso- 
ciation have taken “Inside Stuff” as 
their key-note in outlining topics and 
selecting speakers. They have planned 
a discussion of the actual problems 
which face the men or women respon- 
sible for the expenditure of a bank's 
advertising appropriation. The speak- 
ers they have' selected are men and 
women who have been and are in daily 
contact with those problems. 

Only two of the speakers who will 
appear at their three sessions are peo- 
ple not actually on the firing line of 
bank advertising management. 

One of these is Thomas B. McAdams, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, and first 
vice-president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the other is Herbert S. 
Houston, publisher of the World's 
Work. But both have consented to dis- 
cuss subjects connected with the actual 
work of the men and women who will 
hear them. 

Mr. McAdams will have for his topic 
“The Salable Bank" and will show 
what the head of a financial institution 
can do to make his goods worth adver- 
tising and how he can secure co-opera- 
tion with his advertising from directors, 
officials and employees. 

Mr. Houston is expected to conduct 
a sort of clinical dissection, with him- 
self as the subject. He will discuss 
“Financial Advertising from the Read- 
er's Angle" and tell the association just 
how their work is impressing the people 
for whom it is published. 

With very few exceptions, the com- 
plete program for the three days’ ses- 
sion has been completed as follows: 

7*0 



FIRST DAY 

President's annual address, Lloyd H. 
Mattson, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

“Financial Advertising from the 
Reader's Angle," Herbert S. Houston, 
World’s Work. 

“The Salable Bank," Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, Merchants National Bank. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

“Popularizing Bonds," A. E. Bryson, 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Chicago. 

“Selling Trust Department Service,” 
L. A. Mershon, secretary, committee on 
publicity, trust division, American 
Bankers' Association. 



8ECOND DAY 

“The Daily Paper — Its Use by a 
Bank," G. Prather Knapp. Mississippi 
Valley Trust. Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

“The Bank House Organ," W. Frank 
McClure, Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, 111. 

“Outdoor Advertising" (speaker to 
be assigned). 

“Little Brothers of the Advertising 
Manager" (speaker to be assigned). 

“The Financial Publishers’ Associa- 
tion," Haynes McFadden, president. 
Southern Banker, Atlanta, Ga. 

THIRD DAY 

“Financial Advertising from the 
County Seat," J. A. Abernathy, First 
National Bank, Fordyce, Arkansas. 

“Increasing the Per Capita Savings 
Balance," Minnie A. Buzbee, American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

“My Best Advertisement" — , 

a. Why I Wrote It — 

b. How I Published It — 

c. What It Accomplished. 

Ten or fifteen members of the asso- 
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ciation will give five minute talks on 
this subject. Among them will be: 

A. C. Flather, American Security & 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

Gaty Pallen, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

E. H. Kittredge, Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

M. F. O’Callaghan, Union 8c Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Percy Graner, Wachovia Bank 
8c Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 



D. D. Bailey, First National Bank, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

One of the big features of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association Depart- 
mental has been the financial exhibit. 
The plans that are now under way, and 
responses that have been received from 
institutions all over the country that 
are planning to have exhibits, indicate 
that it will be up to its usual high stan- 
dard. One of the big incentives to have 
an exhibit this year is that, at the re- 
quest of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, this exhibit will be shipped to 
Los Angeles for their meeting this fall. 






Some Chinese Banking Customs 

By J. M. Scanland 



THAT a man can borrow money from 
a bank without giving security 
seems strange to a Caucasian, and the 
cashier who made such a loan would 
be considered lacking in caution. This 
can be done in a Chinese bank in Cali- 
fornia, but by Chinamen only. The 
American would be required to furnish 
“gilt edge” security. The Chinaman 
gets the loan on his word of honor, or 
“his face.” But, he must have a repu- 
tation for honesty and good business 
qualifications. Strictly speaking, he 
does not borrow from the bank, but bor- 
rows the bank’s money from the com- 
prador or cashier. The comprador is 
under bond, and passes upon all loans. 
He may submit the question of a loan 
to the directors, but he is still respon- 
sible for the amount of the loan. He 
is supposed to know the liability of the 
borrower, just as a cashier must know 
the genuineness of a signature. 

When the comprador makes a loan 
the amount, the name of borrower, the 
rate of interest, and time of payment, 
are entered in longitudinal columns on 



his book, writing from right to left. No 
note is given, or other acknowledgment 
made. If he fails to pay, the cashier 
must foot the loss. The losses are very 
few — and small, I am told. Some bor- 
rowers default for a time, but the loan 
is finally pai<J through the aid of the 
borrower’s relatives or business friends. 
Otherwise, he is “black-listed” and 
credit refused everywhere. 

A depositor can borrow twice the 
amount of his deposit as an “accom- 
modation” for a few days or a week. 
The depositor is given a check book, 
or “loose leaf” paper back ledger, on 
each page of which are two longitudi- 
nal columns- — creditor and debtor. The 
first page is what we call the last, and 
the notations are from right to left. 
If the depositor pays a bill during the 
day he gives the man an order for the 
amount, and that evening he sends his 
book to the bank. Next morning, be- 
fore banking hours, the clerks balance 
the books, and the comprador sums up 
the cash on hand. 

All accounts must be paid, or satis- 
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factorily arranged by extension, three 
times a year. These settlements are in 
the first, fifth and ninth months. The 
settlement days are on certain '‘feast” 
days or festivals, such as the first of 
the new year, etc. On these days the 
comprador must make good his losses, 
if any. These settlements are a check 
on the comprador, and also beneficial 
to himself. 

It is not the aim of a Chinese bank 
to “squeeze” the borrowers. The policy 
is to aid the people by liberal advances 
and thus get more depositors. An in- 
dustrious Chinaman, not in business, 
can borrow a small amount, without 



even a personal recommendation. That 
is, if the comprador knows him as such. 
But, if he plays “too much lottery,” or 
“fan-tan,” the wicket is closed against 
him. The interest charged is the same 
as the legal rate charged by the Ameri- 
can banks, and often less, in order to 
encourage the industrious. 

The comprador does his “figuring” 
on the abacus, or calculating table, 
which is about 18 inches long by 12 
inches wide, with rows of small black 
balls on wires. JThe lowest line is units, 
the next tens, etc. Chinese say that this 
“lightning calculator” is an improve 
ment over the American system. 



Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



I heard one woman, who just 
“couldn't understand this tax business 
anyway,” lay it all up against the 
Democratic administration, and it 
amused me to hear the banker — who 
was a staunch Republican — staunchly 
defend the Government and its methods 
of taxation. This same woman not 
only wanted her tax report made out by 
the banker, but she begged an envelope, 
asked the bank man to address it to 
the tax office for her, fished out two 
cents and asked for a stamp, and the 
asked if the letter could be mailed bv 
the clerk who took out the bank’s mail. 
Some service, I’ll say! 

o 

One day recently, while I was in the 
branch office of a certain bank, a man 
and a woman came in and inquired for 
a certain officer of the bank. The 
branch manager told them that the man 
they wanted was at the main office 
several blocks away. The couple 
thanked him and said they would go 
to the main office, to which the branch 
manager replied “Just wait a moment 
and I’ll ’phone over there and make 
sure he is in so you will not have your 
trip for nothing.” He found that the 



man was in, and the couple departed 
after thanking him warmly for his 
kindness. Just a little bit of kindly, 
human “service” that makes friends for 
a bank. 

o 

A man submitted a “statement of 
condition” to his banker the other day, 
as a basis for a loan. The banker 
chuckled as he read it over and I heard 
him say to another banker: “I wonder 
how that statement would check up with 
the one that fellow has just prepared 
for the tax collector.” 

o 

I called the other day to see the 
president of a bank. I know him to be 
a kindly and a courteous man. I pre- 
sented my request for an interview to 
the stenographer or “secretary” in his 
outer office. She was not even courte- 
ous. She adopted a haughty, disdain- 
ful sort of air, as if I were treading on 
sacred ground. She was not a bit like 
the man whom she was, in a measure, 
representing. It made me wonder how 
many men really knew what sort of 
“contact” they were getting with their 
public through those to whom they dele- 
gated the “contact” duties. 
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International Viewpoint Urged in Tariff 

Legislation 



A COMPLETE understanding of 
to-day’s world trade situation, 
uninfluenced by any provincial 
or political views, must guide the course 
of the tariff legislation now pending 
before Congress if the United States is 
to benefit in full measure from her posi- 
tion as creditor nation of the world, 
according to a recent issue of “American 
Goods and Foreign Markets,” the inter- 
national trade survey of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. The 
bank emphasizes the dangers of plans 
which imply commercial isolation, and 
of temporizing devices which propose 
to hamper the free world-wide move- 
ment of the great staple raw materials 
and food products. It says, in part: 
“At a time when vast debts are owed 
by foreign countries to the United States 
—debts so great that the possibility of 
payment in gold is out of the question — 
it is a matter of concern that it should 
be seriously proposed to erect additional 
heavy barriers to such payment as might 
be made through the importation of 
foreign raw materials, food products 
and manufactured commodities. 

“While the unfortunate position of 
holders of agricultural products, in 
whose behalf this legislation is chiefly 
urged, may be fully recognized, it is 
still difficult to see in what respect the 
imposition of tariffs cap help them 
materially; while it is certain that the 
effect upon the welfare of the nation 
as a whole cannot fail to be seriously 
adverse. There is no certainty what- 
ever that domestic markets can be stimu- 
lated by tariff exclusion of foreign 
goods, nor that domestic prices will 
thereby be appreciably enhanced. If 
Canadian and Argentine wheat, for ex- 
ample, are excluded from the United 
States, it is clear that this surplus will 
then compete in foreign markets with 
our own wheat exports, with a resulting 
disadvantage to that trade which would 
probably offset any supposed advan- 
tages gained in the domestic market. 
The chilling effect of the loss of foreign 
s 



markets upon our domestic industries 
will certainly be reflected in a lessened 
demand for our raw materials here, and 
this in turn will tend further to depress 
the price received for such materials. 
Our farmers and cotton growers, es- 
pecially, should remember that only as 
Europe’s purchasing power is restored 
will she be able to buy the surplus 
products of our fields, and that there is 
more to be lost in retarding the restora- 
tion of Europe’s purchasing power than 
is to be gained by tariff differentials. 

“The United States, with exports of 
$8,000,000,000 in 1920, and with an 
aggregate favorable trade balance ex- 
ceeding 17 billion dollars for the last 
seven years, now has a very heavy stake 
in foreign trade, too heavy to ignore or 
to risk by uneconomic or ill-considered 
legislation. There was never a greater 
need for a widespread recognition by 
the people of the United States of the 
broad basic principles of trade. It is 
axiomatic that, in the long view, nations 
must prosper commercially with other 
nations, and not at their expense. Buy- • 
ing in international commerce must 
approximately balance selling, either 
through exchange of goods or services, 
or trade soon lags and finally ceases. 
Ill-adjusted trade relations cannot per- 
sist indefinitely. 

“The United States has a wealth and 
producing capacity so much greater than 
any rival that the disclosure being made 
in some quarters of a timorous attitude 
towards foreign competition is to be 
seriously regretted. The adjustments 
that must be borne in the United States 
due to falling prices and renewed for- 
eign competition may be painful for a 
time, but they are really inevitable. 
They may perhaps be postponed a little, 
but in the end it is certain that they 
must be endured. Any attempt to delay 
such readjustment by political nostrums 
must finally fail of its purpose. 

“The inexorable operation of the laws 
of supply and demand cannot long be 
artificially forestalled. Very materially 
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lessened demand in European countries 
due to the reduced consumption that has 
been forced upon them by circumstances, 
a condition which has now lasted for a 
long time, has affected all countries 
producing raw materials, and new crops 
and supplies coming along add to the 
previously unconsumed stocks that have 
accumulated. Time alone can bring 
about the absorption of this accumula- 
tion, and it seems beyond argument that 
the freest movement of these commodi- 
ties between the nations is necessary to 
facilitate such absorption. 

“Of course, the industries of the 
United States must be protected from 
unrestricted floods of imports arising 
from the inequalities of wages and de- 
preciated exchanges. Security from 
these cheap foreign costs cannot be 
derived from any single, all-inclusive 
tariff; it might be found in a more 
flexible arrangement, by treaty or other- 
wise, which would equalize the selling 
prices of varied foreign goods in our 
markets. 



“With all the wonderful advantages 
possessed by the United States as com- 
pared with any other country, there is 
little excuse for reliance upon such 
temporizing devices as are often pro- 
posed in plans to hamper the free world- 
wide movement of the great staple raw 
materials and food products. With 
thrift and energy applied to the situa- 
tion today the present difficulties can 
readily be overcome within a reasonable 
period of time. We should surely 
hesitate before arousing the resentment 
of the entire world by adopting plans 
which imply commercial isolation, and 
which must eventually react to our de- 
cided disadvantage. If wisdom and 
foresight characterize our action toward 
foreign nations in the next few years, 
there is nothing that can dislodge us 
from a position of leadership, both in 
trade and in finance. It will be unfor- 
tunate if we risk this great opportunity 
by a shortsighted and provincial outlook 
upon the present situation.” 






Sao Paulo 

Empire State of Brazil and Heart of Coffee Land 

By Morris K. Parker 

Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company, New York 



T HE recent flotation in the markets 
of New York, London and Am- 
sterdam of approximately $24,- 
000,000 bonds of the Brazilian State of 
Sao Paulo has focused the attention of 
financiers and thoughtful investors on 
the affairs of this prosperous State, the 
most progressive of all South America. 

The financial markets of the world 
were particularly interested in the an- 
nouncement of this financing for the 
London portion of the Sao Paulo issue 
is said to be the first foreign loan 
sanctioned by the English Government 
for public subscription in the markets 
of that country for several years. 

Sao Paulo's securities have long been 



favorably known in the London and 
Continental markets and English inves- 
tors have eagerly subscribed for the 
issues that have been brought out in 
London in years past. But, aside from 
this predilection for a security whose 
investment worth she has learned from 
her past experiences, England's reason 
for sanctioning the present loan is 
obvious, — her natural desire to share in 
a financing operation which means so 
much to the foreign trade of the coun- 
tries participating in the transaction. 

The United States for many years 
has been Sao Paulo's best customer for 
it has been the heaviest buyer of the 
State's chief export item, coffee. Be- 
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fore the great war, however, Great 
Britain and Germany, chiefly because 
of the relationships established through 
underwriting the State’s external loans 
and because of other capital investments 
in enterprises within the State, were the 
leading suppliers of Sao Paulo’s mer- 
chandise requirements. During the 
course of the war, the United. States 
succeeded to and still holds first place 
in Sao Paulo’s foreign trade, both in- 
ward bound and outward bound. 

The old axiom “Trade follows the 
dollar” was never truer than to-day 
when the great commercial nations of 
the old world are straining every sinew, 
commercial and financial, to recapture 
the foreign markets they lost with the 
demoralization of trade caused by the 
outbreak of the great war. 

In this connection, it is especially 
significant to note that the three best- 
know r n and strongest private banking 
houses in England, the Rothschilds, the 
Barings, and the Schroeders, combined 
to insure the success of the loan in the 



London market. The Dutch were not 
far behind for they were represented by 
the well-known private banking house 
of Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., and the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging. 

In view of these international aspects 
of Sao Paulo’s new loan and the direct 
bearing that our participation in financ- 
ing operations of this kind will have on 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
it may not be amiss to give a brief 
sketch of Sao Paulo, its resources and 
its industries. 

Sao Paulo, one of the twenty states 
comprising the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, is located in the south- 
eastern part of that country, with a 
frontage on the Atlantic Ocean of about 
372 miles. The chief shipping port is 
the City of Santos and the capital is 
the cosmopolitan City of Sao Paulo, the 
third largest city in South America. 

The government of Sao Paulo is very 
similar to that of our states for when 
Brazil became a republic the constitu- 
tion adopted was patterned very closely 




Fifteenth of November Street, City of Sao Paulo 
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Municipal Theater, City of Sao Paulo 




A Sao Paulo coffee plantation, view showing how coffee Is spread on the drying flats 
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on that of the United States. Sao 
Paulo has the power to contract foreign 
loans and levies its export duties, but 
the Federal Government collects all im- 
port duties. 

In area the State is as large as the 
New England States and New York 
combined. The density of population 
is about 36 to the square mile, the same 
as that of the United States as shown 
by the 1920 census returns. The popu- 
lation in 1900 was approximately 
2,280,000; to-day it is over 4,000,000. 
During the same period the capital, the 
City of Sao Paulo, has grown from 
approximately 240,000 to over 500,000. 
About one-third of the inhabitants of 
the State are Europeans, principally 
Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Ger- 
mans, Russians and Austrians, and 
about two-thirds are of European 
descent. 

The greater part of the State is a 
plateau about 2,000 feet above sea level 
with a climate that is healthful and 
temperate, resembling very closely that 
of Southern California. All cities of 



any consequence have installed water 
supply, sewerage and drainage systems, 
many of which have been paid for by 
the State. The water supply and 
sewerage system of the City of Sao 
Paulo alone represent an investment by 
the State of about $17,000,000. 

Educationally the State is the fore- 
most of Brazil. A school is built wher- 
ever there are at least twenty-five chil- 
dren of school age. At present there 
are over 1,400 elementary schools and 
many secondary schools and colleges. 
There is one university and schools of 
music, law, medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, commerce and agriculture. The 
State possesses some very fine museums, 
theaters and other buildings of like 
character. 

Agriculturally Sao Paulo is exception- 
allv favored for with a bracing climate 
it possesses a soil of great fertility. 
The State is the chief coffee producing 
centre of the world, supplying about 
60 per cent, of the world’s consumption. 
Over 2,000,000 acres are devoted to 
coffee growing representing an invest- 
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ment of over $500,000,000. Next in 
value among agricultural products are 
cotton and corn, then rice, beans and 
sugar. The value of the State's agri- 
cultural products in 1919 was $239,- 
000,000. Stock raising is carried on in 
the interior and the frozen meat in- 
dustry is developing rapidly. There 
are four modern packing plants in the 
State among which are those of Armour 
& Company and Wilson & Company. 
The Armour plant is the largest in 
South America, and with the exception 
of the one in Chicago is the largest of 
their various plants. It represents an 
investment of about $10,000,000 and has 
a daily capacity of 2,500 cattle, 3,000 
hogs and 2,000 sheep. 

Industrially the State is forging 
ahead rapidly. It is the great indus- 
trial center of Brazil. There are thou- 
sands of mills and factories turning out 
cotton, woolen and jute textiles, boots, 
hats, clothing and underwear, furniture, 
leather goods, glassware, earthenware, 
etc. The value of the output of the 
factories and mills in 1919 was about 
$140,000,000. The jute bags used for 
sacking coffee are made by Sao Paulo 
factories, and the jute itself, formerly 
imported from India, is now being cul- 
tivated within the State. The City of 




Loading coffee at Santos 



Sao Paulo is the second largest manufac- 
turing city of South America. At least 
one-fifth of the estimated population of 
500,000 is engaged in manufacturing 
and kindred pursuits. Many of the 




T he Friendly Rela- 
tions between the 
bankers of the country 
and our representatives 
are found to be of increas- 
ing mutual advantage. 
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State's industrial establishments obtain 
their light and power from the hydro- 
electric plants already constructed. 
There are many powerful waterfalls 
within the State and of the estimated 
available 3,000,000 H.P. only about 
230,000 H.P. have so far been har- 
nessed, this notwithstanding the fact 
that about 170 cities and towns now 
obtain light and power from existing 
plants. 

Railroads connect up all the principal 
cities and important communities of the 
State. There are in operation at the 
present time about 4,300 miles, of which 
the State owns about 1,500 miles, valued 
at approximately $25,000,000. Of these 
1,500 miles, 1,100 miles comprise the 
Sorocabana Railway for the acquisition 
and ownership of which the State has 
outstanding about £5,000,000 sterling of 
its external bonds. All the railroads 
feed into the Sao Paulo Railway, the 
famous “coffee railroad” of Brazil, 
which runs from Jundialiy on the 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1921 



RESOURCES | 

Cash on hand and in Banks $390,226.89 1 

Dae from Foreign Banks 1,860,487.45 i 

Current Accounts 050,374.97 

Investments 1,000.00 

Demand Loans on Collateral 450,000.00 

Other Loans 20,000.00 

Bankers’ Acceptances Purchased.. 2,873.989.40 , 

Other Bills Purchased 191,958 99 i 

Furniture and Fixtures 4,180.72 I 

Accrued Interest, Commission . 

and other Items Receivable 4,822.75 

Customers’ Liability under Ac- I 

ceptances and Letters of Credit . 4,202,274.22 

Purchasers’ Liability under For- I 

eign Exchange (km tracts 12,328,874.28 ! 



Total $22,978,189.67 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $2,000,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 303.806.89 

Certified Checks 53.349.97 

Due to Foreign Banks 397.30 

Current Accounts 3,228,993.23 

Acceptances 2,736,704.22 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Ac- 
ceptances 1,465,570.00 

Liability under Foreign Exchange 

Contracts 10,897,247.81 

Balance Foreign Exchange sold, 

at current rates 1,614,792.08 

Reserved for Taxes, etc 59,525.35 

Unearned Discount, Commission, 

etc. 86,411.16 

Other Liabilities 31,391.66 

Total .$22,978, 189.07 



A general foreign and international banking business in all its 
ramifications transacted, with special facilities in connection 
with France and the French Colonies and Dependencies 



plateau down to Santos on the coast, 
about 86 miles — the “neck of the bottle” 
through which practically all of Brazil's 
coffee passes on its way to Santos for 
shipment all over the world. Sao Paulo 
has a greater railroad mileage than any 
other state of Brazil and its service is 
by far the most complete and efficient. 
The State is also the foremost in the 
number of its other public utilities. It 
is thoroughly modern in its equipment 
of telegraph, telephone, gas and electric 
light, electric power, and electric urban 
and interurban railway facilities. 

Sao Paulo’s foreign trade, comprising 
over one-third that of all Brazil, shows 
increasing growth. Total foreign trade 
of $106,000,000 in 1910 had risen to 
$367,000,000 in 1919. A favorable 
trade balance of $36,000,000 in 1910 
had grown to $176,000,000 in 1919. 

The State’s credit in the money mar- 
kets of the world ranks high. It has 
been prompt in meeting its obligations. 
Most of the State's external loans have 
been placed in London and on the Con- 



tinent. In 1907 and 1908, however, 
portions of two loans were brought out 
in New York. Both of these loans were 
retired before maturity as have been 
other loans issued by the State. The 
present outstanding debt, external (in- 
cluding the $24,000,000 bonds referred 
to at the beginning of this article), 
internal and floating, is about $93,000,- 
000 or $23 per capita, based on a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. It is estimated 
unofficially that the total public and 
private wealth of the State is about 
$4,000,000,000 or $1,000 per capita. 

Sao Paulo has been blessed in many 
ways. Located partly in the sub- 
tropical zone and partly in the temper- 
ate zone, it possesses the natural riches 
of the tropics with the added advantage 
of a healthy and bracing climate. The 
red soil of the high plateau, comprising 
the greater part of the State, is remark- 
ably rich, — even for the tropics. Sao 
Paulo has no rigorous winters nor 
stifling summers. The "Paulistes,” as 
the energetic inhabitants of the State 
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are known, are largely of sturdy Euro- 
pean stock. The Government of the 
State is intelligent and progressive. 
The people are prosperous and con- 
tented. There have been no political 
revolutions and very little labor unrest. 

These are the factors that have con- 
tributed to the present day pre-eminence 
of Sao Paulo in the southern hemisphere. 
There are well informed judges of con- 
ditions in South America who believe 
that if Sao Paulo maintains its present 
rate of progress it will soon outdistance 
industrially the Buenos Aires sector of 
Argentina. 

Note: — Dollar amounts given in the fore- 
going article, where derived from conver- 
sions of original statistics in Brazilian mil- 
reis, have been worked out on the basis of 
four milreis to the dollar approximately the 
average exchange rate for the past seven 
years. Pounds sterling have been converted 
on the basis of four dollars to the pound. 



Great Britain 



GOVERNMENT SURPLUS OVER 

£ 200 , 000,000 

The British Government’s fiscal year 
closed more satisfactorily than appeared 
possible a few weeks ago. The total 
revenue amounted to £1,425,98 4,666 and 
expenditures were £1,195,427,877, giv- 
ing a surplus of £230,556,789. Under 
normal conditions this surplus would be 
utilized in redemption of the debt in the 
current year, but, with the exception of 
a small amount, it has already been 
used for meeting maturing obligations, 
including loan repaid to America, secur- 
ities tendered in payment of taxes, 
exchequer bonds repaid, floating debt 
reduction and depreciation fund. 

The prospect of trade revival, which 
recently looked rather brighter, has 
been spoiled by the grave coal crisis. 
It is difficult to say whether the indus- 
trial crisis will make or mar the pros- 
pects of an early reduction in the bank 
rate. At present, the feeling is that a 
lower rate is probable. 



Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 

New Orleans, the gateway to Latin 
America through the Mississippi 
Valley', is second only to New York 
in its volume of international busi- 
ness. 

The city' is destined to continue 
its growth as a great American port. 

This bank has grown with New 
Orleans since 1870, and because of 
its long experience and broad ser- 
vice, is well prepared to handle your 
Southern business economically' and 
efficiently. 

Hibernia 

Bank CS, Trust Co. 

MIMaiR AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

New Orleans 



INCREASED VALUE OF BRITISH 
EXPORTS 



Figures of the British Board of Trade 
for 1920 show that England in that 
year was able to increase the value of 
its exports in eighty-five out of ninety- 
eight markets of the world, exclusive 
of British colonies overseas. The total 
increase amounted to more than £258,- 
000,000, compared with a decrease with 
thirteen countries of approximately only 
£18,000,000. 

In only five out of twenty-one Euro- 
pean markets, two out of twenty-nine 
American markets and six out of nine- 
teen markets of Africa, was there a 
decrease in value of commodities pur- 
chased from Great Britain. Excepting 
in the trade with Denmark, France, 
Switzerland and Russia, the decreases 
were comparatively minor. Exports 
were increased to all British countries, 
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in many instances doubling and trebling 
the value of 1919. 

India was Great Britain’s best cus- 
tomer, France came second and the 
United States was third. Exports of 
British commodities to India and the 
United States more than doubled in 
value in 1920, compared to 1919. 

The following table, compiled by the 
Bankers Trust Company, indicates the 
relative importance of Great Britain’s 
overseas markets in 1920 and the in- 
crease in trade over 1919 (exclusive of 
British merchandise only) : 



great Britain's best customers 
(000 Omitted) 



Exports tos 


1919 


1920 


India 


... £70,860 


£181,383 


France 


... 147,364 


136,631 


United States . . . 


. . . 33,913 


77,131 


Australia 


. . . 26,306 


62,485 


South A f rica . . . . 


. . . 19,990 


50,606 


Belgium 


. . . 47,980 


49,126 


Holland 


. . . 34,316 


47,914 


Egypt 


. . . 19,405 


43,662 


China 


. . . 20,969 


43,542 


Argentina 


. . . 21,217 


42,839 


Canada 


. . . 15,994 


42,782 



British exports to Eastern Europe, 
including Austria, Hungary, Greece, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, Servia and Ru- 
mania, amounted in 1920 to £25,487,146, 
an increase of more than £10,000,000 
over 1919. 



France 



STATEMENT OF FRENCH 
FINANCES 

A recent statement issued by the 
French Commission in the United States 
declares there is considerable misunder- 
standing in the United States of the 
financial condition of the French 
T reasury. 

“The factors which are essential to 
an analysis of the Treasury's standing,” 
says the report, “are: A computation 

of France’s national wealth (excluding 
colonies) ; a computation of the annual 
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income of the French people; a state- 
ment of the national debt and its com- 
ponent parts ; a statement of the State’s 
expenditures and receipts; a statement 
of taxation imposed by the state, and a 
statement of monetary circulation. 

“Estimates of the present national 
wealth of France vary from $95,000,- 
000,000 to $110,000,000,000 gold; a 
conservative estimate would place the 
figure at $100,000,000,000 gold or 

500.000. 000.000 francs gold. 

“The national income of France for 
1920 was about 128,000,000,000 francs. 
This figure is based on the value of 
goods manufactured, raw materials pro- 
duced, transportation returns and per- 
sonal services rendered during the year. 
Its computation was made after caretul 
study by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. Of her total income 
France saved in cash and reinvested 

38.500.000. 000 francs in 1920. 

“The national debt of France was 
estimated recently bv M. Marsal, late 
French Minister of Finance, at 244,899,- 
000,000 francs at par exchange (not 
including the recent 6 per cent loan 
amounting to 27,000,000,000 francs). 
Of the national debt 34,000,000,000 
francs (par) is foreign debt. Against 
this foreign debt must be placed foreign 
credits of 13,000,000,000 francs, ex- 
clusive of the Russian debt to France, 
which amount to about 20,000,000,000 
francs. 

“The French budget for the current 
year totalled 47,932,588,415 francs; 
this budget was divided into two sec- 



tions ; the first, entitled ordinary ex- 
penditures (recurrent expenditures), 
amounting to 21,761,107,926 francs, 
being covered in full by taxation. The 
second section of the French budget is 
known as extraordinary budget (non- 
recurring expenditures). It provides 
the funds for reconstruction and pension 
purposes which are recoverable under 
the treaties of peace from Germany and 
her Allies. 

“With a per capita annual income of 
3,200 francs the Frenchman pays to the 
state in taxes 574 francs or 18 per cent 
of his revenue. This figure belies the 
belief that taxes are not adequate in 
France. Only one country in the world 
pays a higher rate, and that country is 
England, whicli suffered no destruction 
of her wealth producing power in the 
war. The Englishman pays 28 per 
cent of his income to the State. In 
Germany only 12 per cent of the per 
capita income is collected by the treas 
urv, and in the United States only 8 
per cent. 

“The present circulation of the Bank 
of France is 37,913,005,430 francs. 
This circulation has been reduced by 
1,706,148,940 francs during the last 
two months. The French Government, 
which owes the Bank of France 25,800.- 
000,000 francs is obliged, under the 
terms of a law passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies early last year, to reduce 
th is indebtedness at the rate of at least 
two billions per annum during the next 
twelve years.” 
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Italy 



AMBASSADOR DISCUSSES 
DEBTS 

Banks in Italy are reporting large 
profits and the condition of the govern- 
ment finances is regarded as more fa- 
vorable, according to recent reports re- 
ceived at Washington from American 
consuls. The new Italian ambassador 
to the United States, Signor Rolandi- 
Ricci, adopted a decidedly hopeful tone 
in a recent interview in which he dis- 
cussed Italian economic conditions and 
the prospects for payment of his coun- 
try’s debt to the United States, amount- 
ing according to Treasury reports, to 
$ 1 , 631 , 000 , 000 . 

“The following is my precise opinion 
in regard to the American loans to Italy 
and the payment of said loans by Italy,” 
said the ambassador. “Italy must, 



through a revision of the accounts,, 
ascertain the exact amount of her debt 
and then ask for a convenient period of 
time within which to pay it. This con- 
dition is essential, because otherwise it 
would be impossible for Italy to re- 
habilitate her financial condition which 
is in its turn the only way whereby 
Italy can pay her debt. 

“Italy would naturally ask the pre- 
ferred nation's treatment, meaning that 
in case of a cancellation or partial re- 
mittance of debt to any other nation, 
the same treatment be granted her. Like 
the United States, Italy entered the 
war without being forced to do so by 
any aggression and while the nations 
that had been attacked were in very 
difficult straits. Italy got nothing out 
of the war except her natural bounda- 
ries and such boundaries Italy con- 
quered with her own military effort. 
Italy has, therefore, a political attitude 
and a public sentiment which agree 
completely with the political attitude 
and public sentiment of the United 
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States. This, I think and hope, will 
facilitate my work here.” 

It was essential, the ambassador 
pointed out, that the internal finances 
of Italy should be set on a firm founda- 
tion before the country could undertake 
to settle its external obligations. Sev- 
eral sources of revenue in former years, 
he explained, had been lost, such as the 
large sums derived from tourists, heavy 
remittances that had come from Italians 
in the United States and revenue from 
the sales in this country of such Italian 
staples as fruits, olives, oil and wines. 

An encouraging improvement in 
Italy’s foreign trade position is evi- 
dent from the figures recently made 
public by the Italian Embassy at Wash- 
ington. From January 1 to November 
SO, 1920, imports to Italy were valued 
at 14,273,000,000 lire — a decrease of 
688,000,000 lire as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1919; and ex- 
ports from Italy were valued at 6,950,- 
000,000 lire, which represents an in- 



crease over the first eleven months of 
1919 of 1,017,000,000 lire. 

Italy’s trade balance with the United 
States likewise is getting better. For 
the twelve months ended December 31, 
1920, Italy exported to the United 
States merchandise valued at 75,357,- 
579 lire, as compared with 59,060,065 
lire in 1919; and during 1920, Italy’s 
imports from the United States were 
valued at 371,767,274 lire as against 
442,676,842 lire in 1919 — a decrease of 
nearly 71,000,000 lire. 




GERMAN ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 



The Bank fur Handel und Industrie 
of Berlin has the following to say with 
regard to German conditions : 

The outstanding features of Germany’s 
political economy in 1950 were the incessant 
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grave shortage of food and other necessities 
of life, as well as of important industrial 
raw materials, a lasting depreciation of cur- 
rency, powerful rise in prices, continuous 
strikes and unrest among the working 
classes and, above all, the almost unbearable 
pressure exerted by the Peace of Versailles, 
which renders economic convalescence impos- 
sible, and the manner in which it is inter- 
preted by the signatory powers. 

Germany is unable at present and in the 
future will be unable to produce even a tithe 
of what is needed to render existence on a 
modest scale possible for her population and 
at the same time to satisfy the claims of 
the Peace Treaty and the supplementary 
agreements. 

The tremendous set-back in agricultural 
production that commenced during the war 
by force of circumstances and was mainly 
caused by a lack of labor, grew in the revo- 
lutionary year of 1919, and found no allevia- 
tion in 1920. The surrender to Poland of 
important provinces that only reached their 
flourishing state thanks to German indus- 
triousness and are in the main German, such 
as the agricultural provinces of West Prus- 
sia and Posen, the ill-timed and very exten- 
sive strikes of farm-hands, and especially 
the shortage and excessive prices for indis- 
pensable fertilizers and fodder have changed 
Germany, which up to 1914 produced the 
greatest part of her vegetable and animal 
food herself, into a country largely depend- 
ent on imports. And this at a time when, 
owing to the tremendous depreciation of 
money and the equally tremendous indebted- 
ness of the state the importation of even 
the barest necessities of life is synonymous 
with further gigantic monetary sacrifices and 
an increase of the National Debt. 

The manifold difficulties agriculture has to 
contend with have, we regret to say, influ- 
enced the harvest of 1920 in an even more 
unfavorable degree than was at first as- 
sumed, and to satisfy the barest demands 
of the populace for bread, flour, fat and 
meat considerably increased imports will be 
necessary for the current year, which, as 
the mark now stands, will swallow up un- 
proportionately large sums. 



Australasia 



ISSUE FUNCTION TO COMMON- 
WEALTH BANK 

Under provisions of an act approved 
November 30, 1920, the note issue func- 
tion is transferred from the Common- 
wealth treasury of Australia to the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The 
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bank is to be reorganized somewhat 
along the lines of the Bank of England, 
with an issue department distinct from 
the banking department. The issue de- 
partment will be controlled by a board 
consisting of four directors appointed 
by the governor general, one of whom 
shall be the governor of the bank, one 
a representative of the secretary of the 
treasury and two outside business men. 
The new Australian notes will be 
similar to Federal Reserve notes oi the 
United States in that, while issued by 
the Commonwealth Bank, they consti- 
tute an obligation of the Commonwealth 
Government. They differ from Federal 
Reserve notes in that they are legal 
tender. 

Prior to 1910 the bulk of the circula- 
tion in Australia consisted of notes of 
the commercial banks and of metallic 
money. Between 1910 and 1914 com- 
mercial bank notes had decreased to a 
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very small amount, their place being 
taken by Australian notes issued by the 
treasury. During the war the amount 
of coin and bullion in circulation and in 
the hands of the banks decreased con- 
siderably, as the treasury made efforts 
to concentrate the gold in its vaults. 
On the other hand, Australian notes in 
the hands of the commercial banks in- 
creased from about 5 millions in 1914 
to 35 millions in 1920. 

NEW ZEALAND ACTS ON MONEY 
SITUATION 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York was informed by cable re- 
cently that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment had taken extraordinary measures 
to relieve the money situation in that 
country. Following an increase of the 
overdraft rate to 7 per cent, by the 
banks on March 1, legislation was pro- 
posed which would permit the offering 
of public loans at more than the 



per cent, rate hitherto fixed by law. 
Provision has now been made for the 
extension of due dates to May 31 in the 
case of money deposited with local in- 
dividuals, companies and firms otner 
than banks, and the depositary before 
that date may notify depositors that a 
further extension to December 31 is 
required. In the event of such an ex- 
tension being required, however, the 
rate of interest is to be raised one per 
cent, above the rate agreed upon. 

In Australia, where the credit situa- 
tion is also far from normal, no such 
extraordinary measures have been taken. 
The Guaranty was advised by the 
National Bank of Australia, under date 
of December 23, 1920, that a return to 
normal exchange conditions between the 
Australian Commonwealth and London 
was not expected until June of this year, 
and that this expectation was based 
upon the hope of a satisfactory realiza- 
tion on stocks of Australian wool and 
wheat then on hand. 
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this district. 
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India 



THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

Through a consolidation of the presi- 
dency banks of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, which have been in business 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Imperial Bank of India has 
been formed. The bank began opera- 
tions January 27 of this year. 

The amalgamation came as the result 
of a law approved on September 19, 
1920. The presidency banks have acted 
as fiscal agents of the government. Their 
business has been rather strictly cir- 
cumscribed geographically and they 
were required to carry large cash 
reserves and were prohibited from 
engaging in foreign exchange trans- 
actions. They have acted to a con- 
siderable extent as bankers for the 
exchange banks. Besides the presidency 



banks, amalgamated now into the Im- 
perial Bank of India, which had about 
sixty branches, there are in India forty- 
five branches of exchange banks with 
head offices outside India, whose busi- 
ness is mainly to finance foreign trade 
and to deal in foreign exchange. In 
addition, there are about sixty or 
seventy joint-stock banks with over 150 
branches, doing a local business, and 
subject to a rather high rate of business 
mortality. All told, there are then 
about 250 banks and branches in India, 
situated in about 150 towns, or in about 
20 per cent of the towns having a 
population of 10,000 or more. 

The Imperial Bank of India has a 
branch in London, which, however, may 
open accounts for or receive deposits 
only from persons who are or have been 
customers of the Imperial Bank or of 
one of the presidency banks of India. 
The bank’s sales or purchases of bills 
payable outside of India are restricted 
to bills of such banks as the governor 
general in council may approve. These 
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provisions are intended to prevent in- 
terference of the Imperial Bank with 
the business of established banks in 
London. 

The Imperial Bank of India is owned 
by the shareholders of the three amalga- 
mated presidency banks. Although the 
bank is to act as fiscal agent of the 
government and to carry all the govern- 
ment balances, the government will 
not participate in the bank's profits 
for the first three years, largely 
for the reason that the establishment of 
new branches, which the bank is obliged 
to undertake, will involve for the im- 
mediate future considerable unprofitable 
business. Moreover, the bank is to be 
compensated for its work as fiscal agent 
in connection with the handling of gov- 
ernment securities and coupons. At the 
end of three years the proposed plan 
is to determine on the basis of actual 
experience whether and to what extent 
the government is entitled to participa- 
tion in the bank's profits. 

The government is represented on 



the central board of governors of the 
Imperial Bank of India by the con- 
troller of the currency or some other 
officer selected in his place by the gov- 
ernor general and by not more than six 
other persons nominated by the gover- 
nor general. These members may at- 
tend meetings but may not vote. 

The arguments used in favor of the 
creation of the Imperial Bank of India 
were as follows: 

1. That extension of banking facilities in 
India was greatly needed, as it was “use- 
less to educate people into a willingness to 
follow civilised habits as regards keeping 
their money if there are not at hand banking 
facilities for them to do so.” It is pro- 
posed to open within five years, no less than 
100 new branches. 

2. It is true that the presidency banks, 
to a considerable extent, have acted as bank- 
ers for local banks, but this consolidation 
will materially increase their ability to assist 
the other banks through the rediscount of 
domestic bills of exchange, known generally 
as “hundis.” 

3. An amalgamation of the three presi- 
dency banks, together with the establish- 
ment of many new branches, would facilitate 
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the handling of the public debt. So long 
as government securities were held by a 
small number of large investors transac- 
tions in connection with the debt could be 
conducted satisfactorily by a few large 
banks, but with the enormous war expan- 
sion of the debt and its widespread owner- 
ship among the masses of the population 
who have purchased bonds of the Indian 
war loans, it has become necessary to afford 
facilities for cashing coupons, paying off 
maturing obligations, etc., in a large number 
of small communities. 

4. The amalgamation of the three banks 
would make it possible to abolish government 
reserve treasuries by transferring their bus- 
iness to the Imperial Bank. 




IMPROVED BUSINESS CONDI- 
TIONS FORECAST 



Prospects of improved trade condi- 
tions at an early period, and promises 
of government protection for native in- 
dustries foreshadowed by election 



speeches, have occasioned a more opti- 
mistic undercurrent in South African 
business than has been evidenced for 
some time. According to cabled reports 
covering business conditions in South 
Africa to R. E. Saunders, New York 
agent for the National Bank, of South 
Africa, 10 Wall Street, while the gen- 
eral situation in the Union is far from 
normal, business men generally regard 
it as far less critical than expected. 

“Although it is difficult to cite any 
tangible improvement,” the report to 
Mr. Saunders states, “an optimistic un- 
dercurrent is evidenced, and prospects 
of trade improving within a measurable 
period appear more promising. A dis- 
quieting feature is the drop in the gold 
premium, which is causing some con- 
cern, owing to its probable effect upon 
the low grade mines.” 

The employment situation, which has 
been difficult for some months, is said 
to have become considerably worse, al- 
though many local manufacturers are 
showing less reluctance in engaging new 
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hands, owing to their interpreting cer- 
tain government election speeches as 
foreshadowing a policy of protection 
for some industries. 

Many influencing factors, natural as 
well as economic, have tended to make 
the South African business situation 
more than usually difficult, among them 
being the severe drought in the Western 
Transvaal and parts of the Orange Free 
State and the Cape Province, which has 
practically paralyzed the farming in- 
dustry. The superintendent of labor, 
after touring the stricken areas, states 
that distress is generally prevalent. 
This, together with the slump in the 
value of diamonds which has caused 
many diggers to abandon their claims, 
has tended to complicate the labor situa- 
tion. 

There has also been a wholesale 
dumping of commodities from overseas, 
states the report, especially in boots 
and shoes, which has continued for 
some months past without cessation, and 
which has acted detrimentally to the 



leather trade. It is estimated that as 
a result practically 90 per cent, of the 
leather operatives are idle. A special 
committee of the government advisory 
board is now investigating the matter. 

Arrivals of merchandise continue to 
be heavy and stocks of soft goods, 
calicoes, Manchester goods, clothing, 
hosiery, woolens, drapery, and fancy 
goods are being sold at auction. Con- 
siderable quantities of German hollow- 
ware are entering the markets, being 
evidently speculative cargoes consisting 
of galvanized buckets, enamel and alu- 
minum ware, which are being auctioned 
at below landed costs. 

In the various commodity markets 
trade is quiet. The iron and engineer- 
ing shops report very few orders on 
hand. In the piping and metal lines 
business is quiet, and the mines have 
adopted a cautious policy of buying only 
for their immediate needs. 

Orders for electrical goods are not 
plentiful and business is slack, though 
there is a continued shortage of half 
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watt lamps. American makes which 
have arrived recently are said to have 
proved unsuitable for the shops. Elec- 
trical material is arriving well, how- 
ever, and prices show a slight receding 
tendency, a reduction of 5 per cent, 
being made in some instances. 

While the market for agricultural ma- 
chinery is practically at a standstill, due 
to the fact that many of the farmers 
have lost their purchasing power owing 
to the drought, there is an unprecedent- 
ed demand for spare parts. 

Advices from Durban state that con- 
siderable recent improvement has been 
evidenced in the wool market. Competi- 
tion is erratic, but more general owing 
to the entry into the market of Brad- 
ford buyers. There has also been a 
number of inquiries from American and 
Japanese sources, subject to early ship- 
ments. 

Despite the unfavorable conditions in 
the market recently, imports into the 
Union during the eleven months to No- 
vember. 1920, show a large increase 



over the preceding year. In several in- 
stances increases of more than 400 per 
cent, have been noted, especially in 
foodstuffs and beverages, wheat, flour, 
coffee and whiskey. Cotton goods in- 
creased 100 per cent, and boots and 
shoes, iron, steel and manufacturing ma- 
chinery showed an equal advance in 
value. 

In Rhodesia, trade is reported as gen- 
erally quiet, but the tobacco crop prom- 
ises favorably. In the South-West Pro- 
tectorate, trade is dull, but numerous 
applications are being made for farms 
advertised for settlement purposes. 




SWEDISH BANK REPORTS 



Wermlands Enskilda Bank of Karl- 
stad, Sweden, reports net profits of 
6,547,000 kroner for 1920, and the 
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board of directors has proposed a divi- 
dend of 22 per cent. One million kroner 
has been added to special reserve, and 
the bank’s capital and surplus now to- 
tals more than 52,000,000 kroner. 

Nordiska Handelsbanken, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, reports net profits of 

6.493.000 kroner for 1920, and present 
capital and surplus of 72,000,000 
kroner. 

Deposits of Malareprovinsernas 
Bank, Stockholm, are 323,000,000 
kroner, and total resources are 434,- 
970,000. Net profits last year were 

5.667.000 kroner. 

NO DANISH ACTION ON EX- 
CHANGE EXPECTED 

According to advices from the Scan- 
dinavian representative of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that Denmark will adopt 
any extensive protective measures to 
effect an improvement in the country's 
balance of trade and the consequent 
position of Danish exchange. In a re- 



cent public address Prime Minister 
Neergaard opposed the establishment of 
added import restrictions and other de- 
mands of Danish industry. The gov- 
ernment, he said, would not agree to 
any measures that would hamper foreign 
trade or tend to halt the present decline 
in prices. 

NORWEGIAN VIEW OF INDUS- 
TRIAL PROSPECTS 

In a review of industrial conditions 
in Norway during 1920 and of the im- 
mediate prospects, Farmand, the lead- 
ing Norwegian trade journal, concludes: 

“Generally speaking, the leading 
manufacturing industries of Norway at 
present find themselves under a spell 
of decline and inactivity which is being 
regretted far beyond the industrial 
community proper. 

“The only bright spot is that the 
present situation is a necessary transi- 
tory stage in the process of readjust- 
ment as to prices, wages and cost of 
production, without which it is impos- 
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sible to establish our economic life on a 
sound and reliable basis.” 



Far East 



CHINESE CONSORTIUM AP- 
PROVED BY U. S. 

Secretary of State Hughes has made 
public a letter which he sent recently 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. informing them 
of the approval by the Government of 
the international consortium for financ- 
ing China. The project had been ap- 
proved by the Wilson Administration. 

The letter of Mr. Hughes was ad- 
dressed to J. P. Morgan & Co. as one 
of the American group of bankers in 
the consortium proj ect, the other Ameri- 
can members being Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank, Chase National 
Bank and Guaranty Trust Company of 
*10 



New York, the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Company of 
Chicago and Lee, Higginson & Co. of 
Boston. 

At the same time there were made 
public the principal notes and docn- 
ments exchanged between the interested 
governments and banking groups con- 
cerning the consortium, as well as the 
text of the agreement, signed by the 
banking groups representing the United 
States, England, France and Japan. 

These documents, which were also 
released for simultaneous publication in 
Washington, London, Paris and Tokio, 
show that the Japanese government did 
not give its assent to the consortium 
until after a long exchange of notes and 
memoranda with the British and Ameri- 
can governments over the J apanese con- 
tention that Manchuria and eastern in- 
ner Mongolia should be excluded from 
the scope of the consortium. 

The American and British govern- 
ments opposed this and insisted that 
the claims of Japan could not be recon- 
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ciled with maintenance of the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China, 
which Japan had pledged itself to ob- 
serve. 

J a pan's proposed reservations in 
favor of exclusion of Manchuria and 
eastern inner Mongolia from the scope 
of the consortium were regarded by the 
British and American governments as 
an attempt to introduce political pre- 
tensions in a project which the British, 
French and American governments and 
their banking groups had treated in a 
self-denying spirit with the purpose of 
eliminating what Secretary Lansing 
characterized as “complicated political 
motives." 

Secretary Hughes' letter to the Amer- 
ican group was as follows: 

March 23, 1921. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., for the Ameri- 
can group, 23 Wall Street, New York. 

Gentlemen: I have received the letter of 
March 10, 1921, in which you request that 
I advise you whether the policy of the de- 
partment of state, in encouraging American 



interests in the assistance of China through 
the operations of the international consor- 
tium, is in accordance with my views and, 
therefore, receives my approval; and in 
which you state that the operations of the 
consortium are in no way designed to inter- 
fere with the private initiative of our na- 
tionals or those of any other country, that 
it does not propose to undertake any mer- 
cantile, industrial or banking projects, but 
plans only tojielp China in the establishment 
of her great public utilities such as the 
building of her railways, canals, &c., thereby 
assisting in stabilizing China economically 
and financially, and making that field a safer 
one for the initiative of our citizens in priv- 
ate enterprises in commerce, industry, &e. 

In reply I am happy to advise you that 
the principle of this co-operative effort for 
the assistance of China has the approval of 
this Government, which is hopeful that the 
consortium constituted for this purpose will 
be effective in assisting the Chinese people 
in their efforts toward a greater unity and 
stability and in affording to individual enter- 
prises of all nationalities equality of com- 
mercial and industrial opportunity and a 
wider field of activity in the economic devel- 
opment of China. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Charles £. Hughes. 
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NATIONAL DEBT OF JAPAN 

A statement on the Japanese national 
debt at the close of 1920 was issued by 
the Far Eastern division of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce re- 
cently, as follows: 

The national debt of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment at the close of 1920 amounted to 
3,678,255,883 yen, according to the January 
issue of the monthly circular of the Yoko- 
hama and Tokio Foreign Board of Trade. 
Of this amount internal loans amounted to 
1,686,744,851 yen, foreign loans 1,428,293.53 
yen, special treasury bills 533,217,500 yen, 
and finance department certificates 30,000,- 
000 yen. 

The sterling debentures of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company, Ltd., were 
all issued in December, 1920, and of the 
5 per cent, exchequer bonds, under internal 
loans, 49,296,025 yen were issued last De- 
cember. 



Ru ssia 



AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE SOVIETS 

The success of any plan for the re- 
sumption of trade with Russia, by any 
country and on whatsoever basis, is con- 
ditional on the realization of various 
representations which have been made 
by the Soviet government, according to 
the current issue of American Goods and 
Foreign Markets, the international 
trade survey of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. If the Rus- 
sians have put their government on a 
sane basis; if that government repre- 
sents a majority of the people and is 
willing to live up to its obligations, 
there can be no question but that the 
United States, or any other country 
now inactive in that great potential 
market, should proceed with negotia- 
tions for re-establishing trade relations, 
the bank says. Without the fulfillment 
of these conditions, Russia’s foreign 
commerce is doomed to prolonged stag- 
nation. 

The survey continues, in part: 

"In replying negatively to the recent 



Soviet proposals, Secretary of State 
Hughes has wisely declared this coun- 
try’s sympathetic attitude toward the 
plight of the Russian people and has 
left the whole question open to further 
negotiation. He has clearly expressed 
this country’s desire ‘to have convincing 
evidence* of the consummation of any 
contemplated changes in the economic 
system of Russia, and at the same time 
has rightly emphasized that ‘until this 
evidence is supplied, this government is 
unable to perceive that there is any 
proper basis for considering trade re- 
lations.’ The conditions set forth in the 
reply are in the best interest of the 
Russian people, and if the appeal could 
be disseminated among the mass of these 
whom the Bolshevist government claims 
to represent, there would be a far 
brighter prospect for getting at the root 
of ‘the present causes of progressive 
impoverishment/ ” 

AMERICAN GOODS LEAD IN 
RUSSIAN TRADE 

Despite the new trade agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Soviet Russia, 
the largest proportion of the extremely 
small amount of goods entering Russia 
through Esthonia continues to be of 
American origin, according to a recent 
Associated Press dispatch from Reval. 

One freighter in that port recently 
unloaded 100,000 pairs of American 
shoes and a quantity of leather for ship- 
ment into Russia, while another Ameri- 
can steamer similarly laden has arrived 
there. These deals were negotiated by 
the Robert Dollar concern some months 
ago. 

Reval has been considered the most 
important port of Russian imports, but 
the official statistics published by the 
Esthonian government show that only 
16,569 tons of goods were in transit to 
Russia through Esthonia from Reval 
from January 1 to March 31, or about 
five or six average shiploads. The ship- 
ments included 3,528 tons of agricul- 
tural machinery, 2,826 tons of textiles 
and footwear, 1,458 tons of miscellane- 
ous machinery, 620 tons of leather and 
492 tons of drugs. 
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The docks at Reval are still con- 
gested with shipments of machinery, 
some of which are held up for lack of 
railway transport, and others because 
of reported financial hitches after their 
arrival. 

No Russian goods were exported 
through Esthonia during the first three 
months of the present year. 

The latest issue of Economic Life, 
published in Soviet Russia, says that 
in February Russia imported 1 , 401,250 
poods (about 25,271 tons) of all com- 
modities, of which 1 , 261,000 poods were 
coal from the United States going to 
Archangel and Murmansk. The exports, 
it is stated by the same publication, 
were only 132,575 poods (about 2,386 
tons), including lumber to England and 
flax to Letvia. 

There recently has been a consider- 
able decrease in the number of Ameri- 
can and English tradesmen in Reval. 



Mexico 



MEXICAN TRADE POSSI- 
BILITIES 

That a new understanding must be 
reached between American exporters 
and Mexican buyers was the opinion 
expressed in a report made public re- 
cently by the Irving National Bank of 
New York from Joseph W. Rowe, its 
representative in Mexico City. 

Americans were cautioned that the 
abnormal conditions which have ruled 
for the last few years cannot continue 
to dictate our commercial policy, and 
that a sound and mutually fair credit 
arrangement must be made. The United 
States merchant or manufacturer, Mr. 
Rowe wrote, should treat Mexico as a 
permanent domestic market and become 
familiar with local credit requirements, 
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so as to grant such terms as the busi- 
ness rating of the purchaser justified. 

If the buyer in Mexico must pay for 
American goods sixty or ninety days 
before he receives them, the report said, 
and then must give sixty or ninety days* 
credit to the domestic purchaser, it was 
obvious that he would prefer the easier 
terms which European competitors offer 
him, and the United States would be in 
danger of losing this rich and promising 
market. 

Four distinct causes have combined to 
create present conditions in Mexico, Mr. 
Rowe explained — the long period of in- 
ternal warfare, the war in Europe, 
transportation difficulties and the terms 
on which goods must be sold in domes- 
tic transactions. Until General Car- 
ranza began his campaign to oust Vic- 
toriano Huerta from the dictatorship, 
revolutionary activities had had little 
effect on the nation’s foreign commerce. 
A great part of the country’s needs had 
been supplied by European firms, which 
sold on long-term credits and frequently 
granted time extensions. 

The Mexican merchant sells only a 



small portion of his imported goods for 
cash, the report continued. Usually, 
when he ships to his customers he mails 
a bill which apparently makes the sale 
a cash transaction. In reality, the sale 
is made on open account. The average 
time granted is sixty days, which means 
— when delays due to slow mails and 
other causes are taken into account — 
that payment is made in about ninety 
days. As a rule, a draft is attached to 
the documents only when the purchaser 
is not considered a first-class risk. 



Philippine Islands 



TRADE INCREASED IN 1920 



The foreign trade of the Philippine 
Islands in 1920 amounted to $300,562,- 
138.00, an increase of about $64,000,000 
over that of 1919. These figures are 
the highest in the history of Philippine 
commerce and were attained in spite of 
the premium on the American dollar, 
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which ranged from 3 per cent, to 12 per 
cent, during the year. 

The total imports amounted to $149,- 

438.282.50, and the exports, $151,123,- 

855.50, In 1919 the imports and ex- 
ports were valued at $118,639,052.00 
and $113,117,826.00 respectively. The 
United States contributed 62 per cent., 
or $92,289,778.00, of the imports, and 
absorbed 69 per cent., or $105,216,- 

262.50, of the exports. 

The biggest item in the year’s export 
trade was cane sugar, which was valued 
at $49,619,260.00, of which $39,348,- 
934.50 worth was consumed by the 
United States. Next to sugar was 
Manila hemp, with a total of $35,- 

862,000.00, of which $20,614,026.00 
went to the United States. Also, the 
United States absorbed practically all 
the coconut oil shipped from the Philip- 
pines, amounting to $23,268,886.50, and 
$10,546,303.50 of the cigar exports 
valued at $12,721,138.00. 

Significant increases were registered 
in the import trade. The total value of 



the automobile imports was $7,460,- 

683.00, compared to $4,802,324.50 for 
the year 1919. Cotton and manufac- 
tures totaled $10,117,182.50, as against 
$7,409,135.00 for 1919. The imports 
of iron and steel products amounted to 
$21,879,602.00, representing a decrease 
of $487,985.00 from that of 1919. 
Wheat flour importation was $4,721,- 

076.00, an increase of $256,493.00 over 
that of 1919. 



Cuba 



TWO CUBAN BANKS TO BE 
REORGANIZED 

The great drop in the price of sugar 
with the consequent financial stringency 
in Cuba has resulted in the suspension 
of payments by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba. Both this bank and the Banco 
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Espanol de la Isla de Cuba are to be 
reorganized, it is reported. 

Dr. Ramon G. Mendoza, first vice- 
president of the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, who visited New York recently, 
had the following to say with regard to 
the suspension: 

“The bank was compelled to suspend 
payment because it has vast amounts 
of moneys loaned out to sugar planters 
and there is no market for sugar. The 
bank is deprived of money from that 
source. Also all credits and collections 
are being paid very slowly because the 
debtors, mostly sugar planters or people 
who have business with them, have no 
means of converting their sugar into 
money. 

“The bank is in a very strong posi- 
tion and it has only been the deficiency 
of currency which has caused the 
trouble. Our institution has over $30,- 
000,000 of mortgages, bonds and assets 
which it could use as collateral, and had 
the necessary funds been available this 
most adverse event would not have 



taken place. I am fully confident that 
should the necessary resources be ob- 
tained the bank could pull out of this 
difficulty and repay within a reason- 
able period of time, depending largely 
on the price of sugar during the next 
two years. 

“The Banco Nacional de Cuba has re- 
cently been reorganized. The best ele- 
ment volunteered to render assistance by 
lending their names, influence and pres- 
tige toward preserving the bank as a 
Cuban corporation. 

“I have full confidence that the Banco 
Nacional will survive the present vicis- 
situdes and will come out victorious.” 

The Bank of Cuba in New York, at 
36 Wall Street, is to be liquidated. It 
is closely affiliated with the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba. The deposits of the 
bank are reported to be covered by al- 
most double their amount in cash, loans 
and discounts. 

Reorganization of the Banco Espanol 
de la Isla de Cuba at Havana is pro- 
ceeding, according to a recent cable to 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 



COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 

modemly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request 

LETTERS OF CREDIT : Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 

ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 
at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 

TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 

CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 

We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 







Foreign Department 



Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 CroM Street 



Parte Branch; 16 Rue Halovy. 



Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aorta 



Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Meir 



CAPITAL ( Authorized ) - - 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 

RESERVE FUND - - - 



($5=£l.) 

# 00 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10,800,000 

10 , 000,000 



X. BOSS DUFFIELD, Bag. 



RICHARD FOSTER, Eag. 
FOLfcETT HOLT, Eag., M. Init. C 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 



DIRECTORS. 

J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VA8SAR-8MITH, Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, ESQ. (Managing) 



BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND ; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL Para, Maoelo, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Panlo, Bahia, Corityba, Pelotaa, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sal, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandn and Salto. 

ARGENTINA Bnenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoaa, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tacuman. 
Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires Barracan al Norte, Onoe, Booa, Oalle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Oalle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE .—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA .—Bogota. PARAGUAY Asuncion. 

Correspondents In ell other pieces of importance in these South American Countries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. r. bobbins, Aem. 



the Journal of Commerce at New York. 
This bank, one of the largest in the 
island, was one of the three affected 
by the moratorium in Cuba. 

Plans are said to call for increasing 
the capital to $40,000,000. It is re- 
ported that two New York and two 
London banks are interested in the re- 
organization and may take some of the 
stock. Senor Amadeo Alvarez Garcia, 
who controls the Banco Gijon Espana 
and Hispano-Americano at Madrid, 
Spain, was recently in Cuba working 
with Senor Jose Marimon, president of 
the Banco Espanol de la Isla de Cuba, 
on reorganization plans. The Spanish 
bank also is expected to subscribe for 
a substantial amount of shares in the 
reorganized bank. The Spanish and 
Cuban hank presidents have left Cuba 
for New York and are expected to visit 
London in the interests of the reorgan- 
ization. 

A Cuban commercial newspaper, 
Mercurio Diario Comercial, has an- 
nounced that the name of the reorgan- 



ized hank probably will be Banco Es- 
panol de las Americas. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 
CRITICAL 

The excitement growing out of the 
presidential election in Cuba seems to 
have abated little. The defeated Lib- 
eral candidate, Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez, 
whose followers for the most part did 
not vote at the special election held 
under the supervision of Gen. Enoch 
Crowder, special representative of the 
United States, has paid a visit to Wash- 
ington to urge a new election under an 
American provisional government, if 
necessary. He charges that Liberal 
voters were disfranchised and that his 
successful rival, Alfredo Zayas, was in- 
sured election by a military conspiracy. 

Early in April, when the Cuban 
House of Representatives met to pro- 
claim the election of the new president, 
a quorum was not present, owing to the 
failure of the Liberal members to ap- 
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pear. With the term of President Meno- 
cal ending in May, some action will have 
to be taken soon to insure the con- 
tinuance of a constitutional government. 

Despite the political turmoil, eco- 
nomic observers appear hopeful of a 
weathering of the recent financial storm 
by the island republic. 

International Banking Notes 

As the result of the overhauling of its 
finances, the Hungarian government has 
made the crown worth %y 2 Austrian crowns. 
Hungary, the finance minister explains, has 
ceased to issue bank notes without funds 
to hack them. The expenditures, for the 



first time in many years, have been covered 
by the revenue. The monthly deficit last 
year was about 800,000,000 crowns. 

® 

The last annual statement of the Credit 
Commercial de France reflects the soundness 
of the French banking situation. As pointed 
out by the bank’s New York representative, 
Maurice Trembley, 52 Broadway, “a com- 
parison of the bank's quick assets with its 
current or sight liabilities shows a condition 
of 100 per cent, liquidity which we proudly 
maintain in spite of the trying business con- 
ditions through which the world is passing." 

The quick assets, the statement shows, 
total 1,149,687,838.12 francs while the cur- 
rent liabilities are 1,110,024,707.05 francs. 

Following is the balance sheet of this 
bank as of December 31, 1920: 



ASSETS 

QUICK ASSETS 

Francs 

Cash on hand, in Bank of France and with French Treasury 97,497,916.05 Centimes 

Bal ance in banks 112,850,004.09 210,347,920.14 

Bills, drafts, etc., and national defense notes 932,307,303.22 

Coupons 7,032,614.76 



1,149,687,838.12 

TIME ASSETS 



National defense notes (more than three months) 3,392,083.00 

Bills, drafts, etc. (outstanding paper) 30,434,555.79 

1 oans on securities 7,129,231.05 

Current accounts 197,171,245.85 

Current accounts, secured 183,899,142.81 

Acceptances 9,149,407.10 

Foreign exchange guaranteed (as per contra) 87,506,073.74 

Various securities 4,506,984.81 

Participations 2,640,728.98 

Real estate 13,168,360.62 

Sundry assets 11,480,188.06 



Total 1,700,165,839.93 



LIABILITIES 



Capital stock 

Legal reserve fund 

Surplus special reserve fund 
Extraordinary reserve fund. 



3,128,132.50 

3,128,132.50 

20,862,798.97 



120,000,000.00 

27,119,063.97 



CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Current accounts and correspondents (sight dep.) 



1,1 10,024,707.05 



TIME LIABILITIES 

Deposits 308,163,198.34 

Acceptances 9,149,407.10 

Foreign exchange, guaranteed (as per contra) 87,506,073.74 

Sundry liabilities 24,997,671.73 

Profit and Loss -Amount carried forward from previous year 143,261.65 

Profits for the vear 13,062,456.35 

13,205,718.00 

Total 1,700,165,839.93 
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The American Express Company recently 
organized a foreign trade service designed 
to aid the American manufacturer with sur- 
plus stocks to find a market abroad with- 
out being unduly hampered bv the fluctua- 
tions of exchange or restrictions of credit. 
The goods are taken abroad for spot deliv- 
ery, being delivered from foreign warehouses 
to buyers on such terms as may be stipu- 
lated. The company believes that this serv- 
ice will greatly stimulate sales throughout 
foreign countries, for it will permit manu- 
facturers to have their goods on the spot 
without running any credit risk since the 
goods can be sold for cash. Until delivery 
is made they are under the shipper’s control, 
The express company receives the goods on 
consignment at New York, makes arrange- 
ments for ocean shipment, insurance, passing 
the goods through customs at destinations 
and delivery to and insurance in warehouses. 

® 

The British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce, chartered by the London Board of 
Trade and designed to operate in accord 
with the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, has opened temporary 
offices at 165 Broadway. Other offices will 
be opened in leading cities throughout the 
country as soon as arrangements are com- 
pleted. 

® 

The Foreign and Domestic Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts, is being orga- 
nized, with an authorized capitalization of 
$2,000,000, divided into $1,000,000 cumula- 
tive and participating Class A stock in 
10,000 shares, par value $100 each, fully 
paid and non-assessable, and $1,000,000 Class 
B stock, 10,000 shares. Reginald H. Ward, 
president of the Ward Investment Corpo- 



ration and of R. H. Ward & Co., is president 
of the new company. 

® 

The National Foreign Trade Convention 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 4, 5, 
6 and 7. A thorough discussion will be 
given of the foreign trade problem of the 
United States by a large number of bankers 
and business men. 

® 

The condensed statement of condition of 
Banco Popular de Economias v Prestamos 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, for December 31, 
1920, is as follows: 

RESOURCES 



f'ash on hand $ 01. 001.25 

Duo from hanks 125.372.47 

Tinted States bonds .‘5o.000.00 

Amount loaned on col- 
lateral $128,406.88 

Amount loaned on per- 

persunal securities.. 532.877.49 

0*51.374.57 

Amount loaned on real estate.... jss. .*566.88 

Real estate 2*5.040. SS 

Furniture and fixtures 7.164.80 

Sundry assets 6.7:56.70 



$1.10.5.147.5:1 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in cash $ I00.nn0.00 

Surplus fund lns.ono.00 

Amount due depositors 847. si 1.40 

Dividends unpaid .8:5.00 

Sundry liabilities 1 2.001.05 

Profits and loss fall expenses de- 
ducted! 35. 161. IS 



$1.10:5.147.53 

•® 



The Columbia Trust Company has just 
published a study entitled “The Foreign 
Exchange Problem,” prepared by S. Stern, 
one of its vice-presidents. It tells the story 
of the foreign exchanges during the last six 
years, outlining the factors which caused the 
heavy upward and downward swings and 
detailing the effect on the business both 
of the American and European exporters 
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and importers in the various parts of the 
world. It also discusses ways and means 
by which possibly a stabilization of the ex- 
changes might be arrived at, and by which 
ultimately perhaps, a restoration might take 
place. The booklet is illustrated by charts 
and tables. 

® 

The balance sheet of Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
the Hague, Holland, for December 31, 1920, 
and the profit and loss account for the same 
date, were as follows: 



the year ended March 31 amounted to £383^- 
000, including the balance of £43,000 brought 
forward, after providing for all doubtful 
accounts. At the annual meeting to be held 
in Pretoria on June 29, the directors will 
recommend a dividend of 8 per cent for the 
year. 

® 

A cablegram from Willing Spencer, 
charge d’affaires at Tegucigalpa, states that 
the Honduras Government had prohibited 
the importation of silver coinage, except 
that of the United States, from March lo. 



ASSETS 

Available fund*: 

Cash In hand and at call f 36,847.486.22 S 

Bills receivable: 

Inland f 88,561,126.1 m 

Foreign 3,177,321.00 92,738,447.1 m 

Cash at bankers 171.917.749.97 f 301,503.683.31 



Investments 

Advances on securities 

Advances In current account: 

Inland f 196.190.608.75 

Foreign 41.113,761.81 



Liability of customers on guarantees as per contra f 44.728,495.79 



Participation In syndicates 

Bank premises 

Invested pension fund 



LIABILITIES 

Capital paid up In full 

Reserve funds 

Extra reserve 

Bills payable: 

Accepted 

Advised 



f 33.653.795.64 
*• 8,562.705.48 



26.562.092.33 
66.919,716 91 



*’ 237 , 304 , 37*06 



“ 7,932,75* Oft 

3.720.000.00 
*• 1,202,110.90 



f 645,144,732.01 

f 75,000,000.00 
“ 35,000.000.00 

*• 4,000,000.00 



" 42,216,501.12 



Advances on stocks and bonds for third account 

Current accounts: 

Inland 

Foreign 

Deposits 

Guarantees 

Balance of stocks 

Pension fund 

Dividend 1920 

Balance- carried forward to 1921 



f 237.256,613.79 
•• 151,402.700.45 
*' 69,983.879.95 



f 44.728,495.79 



“ 20.364.500.00 



“ 4 58.643,194.19 



6.960.43 

1.482,980.66 

7.500.000.00 

930,595.61 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOfNT, DECEMBER 81st, 1920 



f 645,144.732.01 



DEBIT 

Working expenses 

Written off on premises account 

Net profit 

To be divided as follows: 

Transferred to reserve fund 

Extra reserve 

Dividend 12 per cent 

Tax on ditto 

Tantiemes and bonuses 

Balance carried forward to 1920 



8,406,702.19 
1.003.995.?: 
20, 1 75.324.13 



5.000. 000.00 

4.000. 000 n# 
7.500.000 00 

678.750.00 
2,063.97* 52 
930.395.61 



CREDIT 

Brought forward from 1919 

Profit on Interest and foreign exchange 

Commission 

Stocks and participation In syndicates 



f 

f 



r 



29,586.022.19 

538,729.05 

20.671.666.42 

7.1 78,942.52 

1 .1 96.684.20 



29,586.022.19 



The New York agency of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has received 
a cable dispatch from the headquarters of 
the bank advising that the net profits for 



The free exportation of these coins is per- 
mitted. The dispatch adds that a law, ef- 
fective March 16, requires the payment of 
customs duties half in American currency 
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Svenska Handelsbanken 

STOCKHOLM 

Cable Address “Handelsbank ” Own Funds: Kr. 181,000,000 



at the rate of one dollar for two silver 
pesos. The government will withdraw from 
circulation all currency silver coins except 
those of the United States. These laws in- 
dicated a continued tendency to adopt 
American currency as the basis of the Hon- 
duran monetary system, and they are ex- 
pected to lead to the establishment of a 
sound condition in a short time. Local cur- 
rency is now received generally in Honduras 
at the rate of two pesos for one dollar, 
except on the north coast and in certain 
parts of western Honduras. 

® 

The fifty-second half-yearly report of the 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore, India, for 
the period ending December 31, 1920, shows 
profits after meeting fixed charges, of Rs 
4,51,018-11-8. Before declaring the net prof- 
it, the directors wrote off bad and doubtful 
debts amounting to Rs 44,205-0-1; declared 
a bonus to the staff of Rs 26,768-1-6 (being 
the sum of two separate bonuses in the two 
half-years), and wrote off on account of 
depreciation of government paper and other 
securities, Rs 2,49,012-0-0. The net profit, 
therefore, after deducting the above items, 
w-as Rs 1 , 31 * 033 - 10 - 1 . After adding to this 



Rs 15,360-1-5 brought forward from the 
preceding half-year, there was available for 
distribution, Rs 1 , 46 , 393 - 11 - 0 , which was dis- 
posed of as follows: 

Final dividend at 14 per cent, per 
cent per annum free from in- 
come tax 1,16,431-10-5 

Balance carried forward to next 

half-year’s account 29,962- 1-1 

Paid-up capital on December 31, 1920, was 
Rs 18,33,254; deposits, Rs 3,09,25,065; in- 
vestments, Rs 2,74,00,986; gross income, Rs 
13,49,142; net income, Rs 3,59,739, and work- 
ing capital, Rs 3,69,82,670, all showing sub- 
stantial advances over the figures of a year 
and six months before. 

® 

Aristide Blank, director of the Banca 
Marmorosch of Bucharest, Rumania, who 
has been in the United States four months 
establishing branches of his bank in New 
York and other American cities, left re- 
cently for Paris, where he will inspect the 
branch of the company before proceeding to 
Bucharest. Arthur Zentler, executive dele- 
gate, and M. Kogalniceanu and I. Heigler, 
managing directors, will remain in charge 
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of the work in this country. Their head- 
quarters are at the New York office, 33 
Broadway. 

® 

Announcement was made recently bj 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, of the fusion with it 
of the business of Fox, Fowler & Co. This 
amalgamation, the bank states, is of historic 
interest, as it marks the passing of the last 
English bank having the right to issue its 
own notes. The right is not of much prac- 
tical importance now, the limit of issue be- 



ing only a little more than £6,500. The 
sphere of influence of Fox, Fowler & Co. 
was Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, and the 
firm had fifty-five branches and agencies. 

® 

The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Egypt, with headquarters at Alexandria, has 
been formed by business men of Alexandria 
and Cairo, according to information received 
by the foreign commerce department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 




Home Savings Bureaus 



'T'HE establishment of a department 
of home savings has been an- 
nounced by the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the state of New York to oper- 
ate through the one hundred and forty- 
two member banks of the Association 
for the assistance and encouragement of 
citizens of the state who are struggling 
with questions of household economy, 
and with this comes the formation of 
the most unique training class in the 
history of savings institutions in the 
world. 

Twelve young business women of 
New York State, all highly trained in 
various branches of welfare work, and 
prominently identified w’ith business in- 
terests, met recently in New York to 
prepare for the conduct of home sav- 
ings bureaus in savings banks through- 
out the state, and in other sections of 
the nation. 

It has been planned to conduct 
classes w’eeklv under the directorship of 
Mrs. Porter Elizabeth Ritchey, who has 
been selected by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation to organize all branches of 
the home savings work. A studv will 
be made of food, rent, clothing, and all 
expenditures which form a part of the 
national thrift problem, to the end that 
the Association may render expert ad- 
vice through trained directors, bulle- 
tins and other media, to savings banks 
depositors, and all others who are inter- 
ested in “making ends meet.” 



Already a series of experiment sta- 
tions have been established in savings 
banks in various sections. These are 
presided over by Mrs. Ritchey, who 
gives personal advice to depositors, dis- 
tributes budget leaflets, and other ma- 
terial bearing on the family or personal 
expenses. 

The Association also contemplates 
close cooperation with the Americaniza- 
tion forces of the state, and will issue 
material in a combination of -English 
and foreign languages when necessary. 

Mrs. Ritchey, who comes to the As- 
sociation with a wealth of experience 
in organization and home savings work 
throughout the United States, said 
apropos of the new’ venture here: “I 
should sav that the savings banks had a 
wonderful opportunitv to serve the pub- 
lic in the great thrift movement bv in- 
stalling bureaus wherever possible for 
consultation and distribution of material 
' relative to income problems. It is 
astonishing how T few people really use 
anv system in handling their own 
/money, though they may be very sys- 
f tematic with the funds of their em- 
ployers. The average American spends 
first, and saves only if he lias anything 
left. I believe that a practical budget, 
easy of comprehension, and applicable 

( to the individual income w’ould be of 
benefit, and it is this kind of material 
w’e hope to issue through every savings 
] bank in New York state. ’ 
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H. M. Webster & Company 

Public Accountants -Auditors -Production Engineers 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 

Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 
Income Tax 



23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 



Southern Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 



82 State Street 

Albany, N. Y. 



Bank audits require a specialized 
knowledge that comes only from long expe- 
rience. We are in an unusually advanta- 
geous position not only to make bank 
audits but to perform all of the functions 
of financial and commercial accountancy. 

New York Telephone — Vanderbilt 1908 
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Side View, Seaboard National Bank, New York 



T HE bank building represented in the above illus- 
tration was unanimously awarded first prize by a 
committee representing the Down Town League as 
the best building erected in down-town New York 
during the year 1920. It is one of many fine banking 
structures recently designed by an organization whose 
experience and skill are at your service. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and. Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

t iorrexponriencr Invited 
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The Union National Bank of Philadelphia 



T HE new Union National Bank, 
“Where Arch Street Crosses 
Third in Philadelphia,” is a 
credit to the banking industry and a 
credit to the city of Philadelphia. 

The Union National Bank was 
founded in 1858. It thrived through- 
out the unsettled times of the Civil War 
and the period of readjustment which 
followed. In those days Third Street 
was practically the center of commer- 
cial Philadelphia, and this territory was 
served by a number of banks. 

In 1907 the present building was 
erected. The year following the Union 
National Bank purchased the business 
and assets of the Consolidated National 
Bank, at 881 North Third street. In 
1916 it took over the business of the 
Manufacturers National Bank at 27 
North Third street, leaving it prac- 
tically alone for the furnishing of bank- 
ing service in this vicinity. 

The expansion of commercial Phila- 
delphia toward and beyond Broad 
street has had little effect upon the de- 
velopment of business in the neighbor- 
hood of Third and Arch streets, as is 
evidenced by the growth in the business 
career of the Union National Bank, 
especially since 
1915. 

Back in 1915 the 
officers and directors 
of the Union Na- 
tional Bank little 
felt that their build- 
ing would be insuffi- 
ciently large to per- 
mit of a normal or 
even a rapid 
growth. In those 
days they had no 
idea that deposits 
and business would 
increase from ap- 
proximately six mil- 
lion dollars in 1915 
to fifteen million 
dollars in 1920. 

In analyzing the 
progress and growth 



of this bank it is appropriate to men- 
tion that J. S. McCulloch became the 
president on November 1 , 1915. Mr. 
McCulloch has every reason to look 
back over the career of this bank for 
the past five years with every feeling of 
pride and pleasure. For instance, on 
October 28, 1915, the deposits of the 
bank were given as $5,476,761. The 
last bank call as of February 21 , 1921, 
found the Union National Bank report- 
ing their deposits as $13,698,752. 

Before coming to the Union National 
Bank as its president, Mr. McCulloch 
was a member of the firm of Edson 
Bros., Philadelphia. He was elected to 
fill the position of president because of 
his well rounded business experience 
and his distinguished reputation for ag- 
gressiveness along safe and sane lines. 

A thorough analysis of the growth of 
the Union National Bank shows that the 
real theme of the story has been actual 
personal service rendered by a strong 
and aggressive personnel. The friend- 
ship existing between the bank and its 
depositors has been a big factor in the 
continued growth. A year ago, while 
the bank was being rebuilt and en- 
larged, the rapid growth continued, de- 
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spite all the dust and confusion. Old 
depositors continued to bring their 
friends to the Union National Bank. 

When the bank was finally finished and 
opened for inspection, it was the consen- 
sus of opinion, especially with the bank- 
ing fraternity, that the new Union Na- 
tional Bank was “Philadelphia’s hand- 
somest banking house.’* Your first im- 
pression of the new Union National Bank 
after entering its doors, is one of genu- 
ine dignity and harmony. Everything is 
so solid and substantial. The color 
scheme has been so perfectly worked 
out that absolutely nothing clashes. 

The entire first floor is finished in 
Botticino marble, which is the principal 
factor in the general pleasing effect. 
The center of the first floor is a grand 
lobby, 50 by 60 feet, flanked on the 
right side by eight tellers’ cages and on 
the left side by five additional cages. 
The entire arrangement of the first 
floor is the result of a great deal of 
thought and study, and the result is 
ample room and comfort for the depos- 
itors and for the quick handling of 
• !»rir business transactions. 
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To the rear of the 
lobby is a slightly raised 
but commodious space, oc- 
cupied by the officers of 
the bank. To the left is 
the office of the president 
and to the right is a con- 
ference room. 

A very pleasing effect 
is the contrast between 
the soft grayish white 
tones of the Botticino 
marble and the mahog- 
any furnishings. 

The vault is in the 
basement, with an en- 
trance running directly 
from the lobby on the 
first floor. Adjacent to 
the vault is a room, also 
finished in Botticino 
marble, containing six booths for the 
clipping of coupons, and two tele- 
phone booths. The vault itself is 
the last word in fire-proof and burglar- 
proof construction. Adjacent to the 



Officers’ Quarters and Entrance to Vault 

vault is a room for the storage of silver. 

Before visiting the second floor, it is 
well to mention a unique feature, the 
modern electric elevator, for which no 
attendant or operator is necessary. The 





Directors’ Room 
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elevator operates automatically from 
the basement to the third floor. On 
entering all doors must be closed; and, 
if one wishes to proceed to the third 
floor, button No. 

3 is pushed and 
the elevator pro- 
ceeds and stops 
automatically at 
the proper sta- 
tion. 

The second 
floor is entirely 
devoted to the 
different depart- 
ments of the bank 
— b o o k keeping 
department, sten- 
o g r a p h i c de- 
partment, cur- 
rency cage and 
other allied departments. The chief 
interest in the bookkeeping department 
is its complete isolation. This depart- 
ment has an acoustic ceiling, which, in 
connection with the cork floor, deadens 




Isolated Bookkeeping Section with Acoustic Ceiling 



the noise from the rapid operation of 
many adding machines. This feature 
adds considerably to the efficiency of 
the employees in this department. 

The principal 
point of interest 
on the third floor 
is the directors* 
room. It is a 
masterpiece in 
dignity and mag- 
nificence, finished 
in Caen stone 
and executed in 
the style of the 
Italian Renais- 
sance. 

The filing de- 
partment, also on 
the third floor, is 
the result of a 
great deal of time and thought. Now- 
adays a bank, in order to render a com- 
plete and comprehensive service, must 
place a great deal of dependence on an 
accurate and quick working filing svs- 




Credit File and Stenographic Section 
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tem. Every modern thought and ap- 
pliance has been incorporated in this 
department for a helpful service to the 
bank's clientele. 

The rest room and kitchen is an ex- 
tremely popular place with the em- 
ployees at the noon recreation hour. 

John T. B rugger, the architect, has 
specialized in the building of modern 
banks for several years. Mr. Brugger 
entered into his commission with enthu- 
siasm and fully deserves the many com- 
plimentary things which have been said 
about the completed building. The fin- 
ished and completed Union National 
Bank is the result of close personal at- 
tention given to every detail by Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, the president; Henry B. Rein- 
hardt, assistant cashier, and Mr. Brug- 
ger, the architect. It combines every 
modern idea for the complete equipment 
of an up-to-date banking plant for 
quick, accurate and trustworthy service 
to a growing clientele. 

The officers and directors of the 
Union National Bank are as follows: 

John S. McCulloch, president; Henry 
P. Mitchell, vice-president; Louis N. 



Spielberger, vice-president and cashier; 
Samuel Campbell, assistant cashier; O. 
Stuart White, assistant cashier; Fred- 
erick Fair lamb, assistant cashier; Henry 
B. Reinhardt, assistant cashier. 

Directors: — W. H. Carpenter, chair- 
of the board; Horace T. Potts, Horace 
T. Potts & Co.; Henry F. Mitchell, 
Mitchell & Peirson; S. S. Marvin, 
president, Pennsylvania Chocolate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; J. S. McCulloch, 
president; John C. Martin, general 
business manager, Public Ledger; Louis 
N. Spielberger, vice-president; Henry 
H. Barton, Jr., H. H. Barton & Son 
Co.; Nathan T. Folwell, president Fol- 
well Bros. & Co., Inc. ; Samuel E. Lan- 
dis, Landis & Co.; Wm. D. Oelbermann, 
Wm. D. Oelbermann & Co.; Jonathan 
Jenks, Elder & Jenks; Charles J. Clark, 
president Hunter & Dickson, Inc. ; 
Henry M. McAdoo, McAdoo & Allen; 
Norman K. Conderman, secretary 
Hance Bros. & White, Inc.; Walter 
Clothier, president Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Co.; Ernest T. Trigg, 
vice-president and general manager 
John Lucas Co. 



^PARLY three years have passed and we again hear the mur- 
mur of disloyalty. It is time to ask ourselves whether our 
patriotism is to stand mute while this poisonous propaganda 
dwarfs our conscience. Shall we turn our backs upon our 
friends of yesterday ? Are we expected to condone the wanton 
destrudion in France and Belgium and on the high seas ? Have 
sacrifices of American blood already been forgotten ? 

— Qeneral JOHN J. PERSHINQ 
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San Francisco Office, Asia Banking Corporation, in Robert Dollar Building 



New Banking Corporation Opens 
San Francisco Office 



R EPORTS from San Francisco 
indicate that the new branch 
office of the Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration received a very friendly welcome 
from the Pacific Coast business men on 
its opening day. Many of the city’s 
best known men in the financial world 
visited the office. Flowers received as 
tokens of the good wishes of friends and 
neighboring banks furnished a profu- 
sion of decoration for the occasion. The 
inviting appearance of the new office 
both exterior and interior is apparent in 
the accompanying photographs. 

The bank is located on the ground 
floor of the Robert Dollar Building, 30 1 
California Street, the Wall Street of 
the West. It occupies floor space of 
5,600 square feet. Within a radius of 
from one to two blocks are the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Bank of California, 
Anglo and London Paris National Bank, 
the Merchant’s Exchange, the American 
National Bank and the Stock and Bond 

832 



Exchange. It is also conveniently near 
the principal export and import houses. 

The interior design is English Ren- 
aissance in dull-finish* brown mahogany. 
The floor of the lobby and customer’s 
room is finished in two tones of tan col- 
ored cork tile. Fixtures are of statuary 
bronze of exquisite design. The walls 
and pillars are finished in oil with Van 
Dyke glaze tippled. 

To the right, on entering, is a spa- 
cious room handsomely furnished in 
rich walnut mahogany, and reserved 
for the exclusive use of the bank’s vis- 
itors and customers. A library consist- 
ing of the latest financial and commer- 
cial data on the orient is maintained 
there. 

The manager’s private office and ex- 
ecutive space on the left are, like the 
customer’s room, furnished in w*alnut- 
finished mahogany, the floor covering 
being heavy French Wilton rugs. 

The cages farther back are very large 
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and roomy, with an abundance of drawer 
and shelf room. The 12x12 foot plate 
glass windows admit enough natural 
light so that artificial light is rarely 
needed. However, the office has been 
equipped with an indirect lighting sys- 
tem so arranged as to be restful to the 
eye. A full and complete equipment 
of rich, walnut-finished mahogany office 
furniture has been installed and work- 
ing conditions for the employees are in 
every way exceptional. 

In the rear there has been erected a 
large modern fire and burglar-proof 
time vault, a part of which has been 
partitioned off for the exclusive storage 
of bullion. In addition to this main 
vault there are two smaller vaults, one 
for the bank's books, the other for sta- 
tionery. Adjoining the vaults is a 
large room which the manager has given 
over to the staff as a clubroom for the 
new chapter of the Asia Club which is 
now being formed. 

Paul Dietrich, manager of the 
branch, is well-known in San Fran- 
cisco business and financial circles. He 
has had a wide experience in foreign 
banking and trade, in China and Japan, 
as well as in the United States, Panama 
and Mexico, having been stationed at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Kobe, Yokohama, 
New York, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

He first went to San Francisco in 
1911 as manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of a branch bank there. At the 
end of 1912 he became manager of a 
Mexico City Branch bank, and in 1914 
went to Kobe, Japan, in a similar ca- 
pacity. Later in the year his services 
were required in Shanghai where he 
stayed till 1917. 

As Mr. Dietrich himself says, “Ever 
since I left San Francisco I had the 
desire to return to the city at the 
Golden Gate/' which explains why in 
1917 he went into the import and ex- 
port business with the Pacific-Orient 
Company. It was from this company 
that Mr. Dietrich came to join the Asia 
Banking Corporation. 

In addition to his active banking ex- 
perience mentioned above Mr. Dietrich 
has also at intervals spent extended 
periods of time in England, France, 




PAUL DIETRICH 
Manager San Francisco Office 



Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, and Russia, studying 
modern developments of banking in 
those countries. 

Assisting Mr. Dietrich are Wm. E. 
Dravcott, Jr., transferred from the 
New York office, and formerly of the 
foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; A. J. 
Cooke, also from the New York office; 
Miss Geneva Stewart, who has had sev- 
eral years' experience in foreign bank- 
ing work; M. O’Day, previously with 
the Pacific-Orient Company; and Mrs. 
E. H. Greene, formerly with the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

Mr. Dietrich is well fitted to acquaint 
American and foreign interests on the 
Pacific with the exceptional services 
offered by the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion in every requirement of internation- 
al banking concerned with the Far East. 
Credit information is furnished relative 
to the standing of firms in China and 
other countries of Asia. Funds are paid 
or transferred by mail or cable, credits 
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Manager’s Office 



established for financing imports and 
exports, bills of exchange purchased and 
collected, commercial and travelers’ let- 
ters of credit issued, and arrangements 
are made for current, fixed and savings 
accounts at the bank’s branches in the 
Orient in taels, Mexican dollars, pesos, 
sterling, francs and United States gold, 
on which interest is paid. 

In connection with the opening of 
the San Francisco branch it is also in- 
teresting to note that one of the stock- 
holders and directors of the corporation 
is Captain Robert Dollar, whose name 
in connection with shipping and finan- 
cial affairs on the Pacific is known 
around the world. It is in the building 
which bears his name that the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration is located. 

His is one of those stories delightful 
to all Americans as illustrative of the 
opportunities which the country offers 
to an ambitious but penniless youth who 
can face and master the difficulties 
which the country also places in front 
of him in good quantity. 

Captain Dollar was born in Falkerk, 



Scotland, in 1844. At the age of twelve 
he came to America. His early life on 
this continent was spent in the Cana- 
dian lumber camps. 

To-day he is one of the foremost pro- 
ducers and exporters of lumber in the 
United States, the owner of two fleets 
of steamers, one for coaster and the 
other for overseas trade, probably the 
greatest individual creator of commerce 
between the Pacific Coast and the 
Orient, a still greater creator and 
cementer of friendship between the 
Orient and the Occident, and this coun- 
try’s most potent worker for the estab- 
lishment of a powerful American 
merchant marine. 

Much of the wealth which has come 
to him as a result of his many enter- 
prises has been used in worthy philan- 
thropy. He has well earned his title of 
“The Grand Old Man of the Pacific.” 

Captain Dollar’s position on the di- 
rectorate of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion lends the new branch an immediate 
ranking in the affairs of the Pacific 
Coast and will undoubtedly have mucn 
influence in its success. 
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Citizens Trust Company, Terre Haute, Indiana 



Terre Haute’s New Sky-Scraper 



C onstruction work started in 

February, 1921, on the new 
twelve-story bank and office build- 
ing for the Citizens Trust Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. This building will 
be the tallest building in the city and 
in addition to being the largest will be 
the most modern and up-to-date both in 
regard to banking quarters and office 
accommodations . 

The building will occupy the entire 
plot upon which it is built and will ex- 
tend thirty-six feet along the front and 
ninety-five feet back. The office sec- 



tion, however, is being constructed in a 
form of a tower which rises flush with 
the front of the lower stories and ex- 
tends fifty-four feet back. The build- 
ing will be constructed of limestone up 
to the second floor and the architectural 
plans call for a very ornamental main 
entrance doorway and handsome large 
steel sashed windows. The shaft of 
the building is to be constructed with 
dark red face brick with architectural 
terra cotta trim on the upper stories. 
The construction throughout is fire- 
proof and the building will be a skele- 
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ton steel structure. The entire main 
floor, with a rear mezzanine and part 
of the basement is given up to the bank- 
ing quarters. 

The steel arched doorway will give 
entrance to a large attractive lobby 
which opens on to the elevators and 
also affords a main entrance to the pub- 
lic space of the banking room. The 
high speed elevators which serve the 
ten floors of offices are to be equipped 
w’ith automatic levelling devices which 
will insure the cars being brought to a 



with the greatest convenience to cus- 
tomers. 

On the first floor of the building, 
surrounding a large public space which 
will have a marble block floor with 
Tavernelle Fleuri marble wainscot and 
counterscreen, will be, — on the right, 
an officers’ space with consultation 
room separated from the public space 
by a low marble rail, tellers’ wickets 
and a bookkeeping department; — on 
the left, a suite for the convenience of 
the women patrons of the bank, includ- 




Floor plan of banking room 



level with the floor at each stop. This 
insures absolute safety to tenants and 
customers in entering or leaving the 
elevators. 

With the volume of business done by 
an institution the size of the Citizens 
Trust C ompany, the question of effi- 
cient utilization of floor space and the 
provision for the uninterrupted flow of 
routine work is all important, yet the 
convenience of the bank’s patrons must 
not be sacrificed. A careful study of 
these requirements has resulted in a 
plan for the main banking room which 
is arranged to give maximum efficiency 



ing writing room and retiring room, the 
savings departments with coupon booths 
and a committee room. At the rear of 
the bank separated from the public 
space by an ornamental steel grille will 
be the book vault, and safe deposit and 
fund vault. 

These two vaults built as a unit, but 
divided by steel partitions within, are 
constructed with reinforced concrete 
walls on all four sides, floor and ceil- 
ing, and the inside of the vault is pro- 
vided with one-half inch steel lining. 
The huge circular ten-inch solid metal 
vault door with its rugged strength and 
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precise balances, combines a touch of 
the building’s exterior dignity with the 
grace and beauty of the appointments 
of the main banking room. Every 
measure of protection has been taken 




Plan of typical office floor 



in the equipment of the safe deposit 
department, which will be equipped 
with two hundred and fifty safe deposit 
boxes. 

A large storage vault is to be con- 
structed in the basement, which will 
also have additional space for future 
expansion of the safe deposit depart- 
ment and provision for all the equip- 
ment that goes with a modern low pres- 



sure steam heating system and electric 
light and power plant. 

The care which was the keynote of 
the arrangement of the banking room 
has also prevailed in the layout of the 
office floors. The tower-like construc- 
tion of the office section of the building 
insures at once permanent light and air 
for every office. Hollow metal trim 
and metal windows, cement floors and 
fire-proof construction throughout will 
give Terre Haute an office building 
which is already, from indications re- 
ceived from the bank, leading institu- 
tions of the highest character to seek 
this structure as their business home. 
It is expected that all offices will be 
rented before the building is completed. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
this building proj ect is the method 
under which it is being carried out. One 
firm, Hoggson Brothers, the bank 
building specialists of New York and 
Chicago, furnished complete architec- 
tural designs, working drawings and 
specifications, and are now engaged in 
active work on the construction of this 
building. The contract includes deco- 
ration and equipment and also provides 
the owners with a definite guarantee of 
cost determined in advance. The build- 
ing will be turned over to the owners 
complete in every detail and ready for 
occupancy. 
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American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 



American National Bank of Nashville, 

Tennessee 



T HE consolidation of the Ameri- 
can National Bank with the 
Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, both of Nashville, Tennessee, is 
the result of the desire on the part of 
the management to furnish the Central 
South with service to meet every need 
of their financial requirements and to 
keep pace with the growth and pros- 
perity of Nashville and the South. The 
capital of the bank which is now 
$1,500,000 (surplus and profits, $1,- 
000,000 and combined resources $30,- 
000,000) will enable it to handle the 
business of the large industrial and 
commercial organizations developing in 
the South. 

All departments of a modern com- 
mercial bank are conducted with every 
facility for handling the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. In 
addition there are correspondents, sav- 
ings and safety deposit departments, to- 
gether with special accommodation for 
a women's department. The foreign 
department through its connection with 
Eastern and foreign bankers is able to 



handle efficiently the foreign business 
of its customers. The conveniences 
which have been installed for both cus- 
tomers and employees are as modern as 
those of any bank in the country. 

The bank is located in the Stahlman 
Building, Nashville’s largest office 
building, covering practically the entire 
first floor. It is one of the most spa- 
cious banking-rooms in the South. The 
main entrance to this building is 
through the lobby of the bank, which is 
an asset to the institution as the build- 
ing is one of the most frequented in the 
city, and everyone entering is thus 
brought in close touch with the bank. 

The American Trust Company has 
been organized to occupy the old loca- 
tion of the American National Bank 
and will have competent officials in 
charge of savings, trusts and mortgage 
loan business to supplement the facili- 
ties of the national bank. E. R. Burr 
is the vice-president in charge. The 
American National Securities Company 
under the management of R. A. Shil- 
linglaw, vice-president, an experienced 
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Main corridor, looking toward rear entrance 

and competent official will co-operate 
with and be at the same location. 

For the convenience of the many 
friends of the American Na- 
tional Bank whose business 
draw's them principally to 
the shopping district, the 
Cumberland Valley office of 
the American Trust Com- 
pany has been established at 
the old location of the 
Cumberland Valley National 
Bank under the supervision 
of Frank M. Farris, one of 
the former officers of that 
bank. This gives Nashville, 
through associated organiza- 
tions, a banking service com- 
plete in all its departments. 

The consolidation was consummated on 
January 19, 1921, the birthday of 

Robert E. Lee, which is a holiday in 



Tennessee, the records of 
both banks being moved to 
the new quarters on that 
day, consolidated and bal- 
anced so that on the opening 
day, January 20, business 
was resumed as usual. 

On January 17, preceding 
the consolidation, a “get- 
together” dinner was held 
for the officers and employ- 
ees of the bank. The dinner 
was served in the lobby of 
the new banking room. 
W. W. Berry, chairman of 
the board, presided and gave 
the history of the American National 
Bank since its organization. P. D. 
Houston, president, gave a talk along 
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Officers' section, showing conference rooms and discount tellers 



Main corridor, looking toward main entrance 

the lines of organization and co-opera- 
tion between officers and employees and 
customers. F. A. Berry, attorney for 
the bank, and C. H. Wet- 
terau, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, also spoke, and all the 
officers were called upon and 
presented to the emploj’ees. 

The first day of the 
bank’s opening was Men’s 
Day, when several thousand 
men visited and inspected 
the new banking room which 
was decorated with flowers 
and palms. The bank had 
cigars for all the men. On 
the following day, which 
was Women’s Day, the bank 
had cut flow r ers for the 
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women visitors. Saturday 
was “Kiddies* Day/* for 
which the bank had pre- 
pared a special booklet in 
colors entitled “Money Jin- 
gles,” and Monday, January 
2 ±, finished the opening 
with “Bankers* Day.’* A 
number of out-of-town bank- 
ers were in attendance, and 
at noon a luncheon was 
served to the visitors at the 
Commercial Club. 

ORIGINAL ORGANIZATION 




Tellers' section, showing bookkeeping department in the rear 



The American National 
Bank was organized in 1881 with a capi- 
tal of -+600.000 with E. W. Cole as 
president and A. W. Harris as cashier. 



Two years later, in 1883, the Ameri- 
can National absorbed the Third Na- 
tional Bank. The officers of the latter 
institution at the time of the 
merger were W. \V. Berry, 

Sr., president, and Edgar 
Jones, cashier. The Third 
National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1865 and was one of 
the best dividend-earning 
hanks in Nashville, having 
paid as high as 100 per cent, 
dividend and never less than 
25 per cent. 

W. W. Berry, Sr., served 
as its president from 1865 to 
1876, when he was succeeded 
by John Kirkman as presi- 
dent. In the consolidation, 



John Kirkman was made president of 
the consolidated bank, fedgar Jones, 
vice-president, and A. W. Harris, 
cashier. E. W. Cole re- 
signed. In 1883, John Kirk- 
man died and Edgar Jones 
was made president, which 
position he occupied until 
1891, when he resigned to 
organize the Union Bank 
and Trust Company, and 
W. W. Berry, Jr., became 
president of the American 
National Bank, which posi- 
tion he continued to occupy 
until January, 1919, when 
he was elected chairman of 
the board. 

In 1911 the American Na- 
tional Bank bought all stock of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company and 
absorbed that institution. The officers 





Women’s rest room 
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W. W. BERRY 
Chairman of Board 



P. D. HOUSTON 
President 



of the American National Bank after 
this absorption being W. W. Berry, 
president; A. H. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent; E. A. Hail, vice-president; N. P. 
LeSeuer, cashier; E. R. Burr, assistant 
cashier; C. H. Wetterau, assistant 
cashier. 

In January, 1920, the American Na- 
tional Securities Company, an affiliated 
institution, was organized under the 
supervision of R. A. Shillinglaw, vice- 
president and manager. 

On January 19, 1921, the American 
National Bank and the Cumberland 
Valley National Bank consolidated and, 
coincidently, the American Trust Com- 
pany was organized. On January 26, 
the first meeting of the consolidated 
board of directors was held and the 
following officers were elected: W. W. 
Berry, chairman of board ; P. D. 
Houston, president; Paul M. Davis, 
vice-president; J. T. Howell, vice-presi- 
dent; V. J. Alexander, vice-president 
and cashier; E. R. Burr, vice-president 
in charge of the American Trust Com- 



pany; C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice- 
president; E. R. Harrison, assistant 
cashier; F. M. Farris, assistant cashier 
and manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office of the American Trust Company: 
M. E. Barr, assistant cashier; J. W. 
Darrah, assistant cashier; J. P. Ezell, 
assistant cashier; Meredith Flautt, 
auditor. 

The American National Bank has 
been prominently identified with the 
growth and development of Nashville 
and the Central South through all these 
years, as is evidenced by the deposits 
which are over a term of years as fol- 



lows: 

Dec. 


13, 1900 


$135935354 


Nov. 


9, 1905 


2,868,676.37 


Nov. 


10, 1910 


4392,40535 


Nov. 


10, 1915 


6,076352.68 


Nov. 


17, 1919 


13,181,890.07 


Jan. 

of 


20, 1921, opening day 
consolidation 


18370,609.17 



PRESENT OFFICER8 OF THE BANK 



The present officers of the American 
National Bank are all men experienced 
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PAUL M. DAVIS 
Vice-President 



J. T. HOWELL 
Vice-President 



in the banking profession and well 
equipped to continue the development 
of “A Greater Bank for Greater Nash- 
ville.” 

W. W. Berry, chairman of the board, 
has been connected with the present or- 
ganization as president and chairman 
since 1891, and his father, W. W. 
Berry, Sr., was president of the Third 
National Bank, which became an im- 
portant part of the American National. 

P. D. Houston, president, began his 
banking experience with the Peoples 
Bank of Lewisburg in 1891, and was 
appointed assistant cashier of the in- 
stitution in 1893. In 1906 Mr. Hous- 
ton came to Nashville to complete the 
organization of the First Savings Bank 
and Trust Company and was connected 
with that institution as manager and 
cashier until it became affiliated with 
the Fourth and First National Bank, 
when he occupied the position of vice- 
president of the Fourth and First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Savings Bank 
and Trust Company until 1919, when 



he came to the American National 
Bank. 

Paul M. Davis, vice-president, be- 
gan his banking experience with the 
Trust Company of Cuba, Havana, 
Cuba, in 1901. In 1904 he returned 
to Nashville and became connected with 
the real estate department of the Nash- 
ville Trust Company. In 1906 he en- 
tered the real estate business as man- 
ager of the Murphy Land Company and 
the Belmont Land Company and in 
1911 organized the firm of Davis, 
Bradford and Company as a further in- 
terest. In 1918 he was elected vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank, in which capacity he continues 
to serve upon the consolidation. 

J. T. Howell, vice-president, began 
his banking experience with the Fourth 
National Bank of Nashville, in 1873, in 
a clerical capacity. He worked in every 
position, including that of president. 
In January, 1911, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Cumberland Valley Na- 
tional Bank and in January, 1921, be- 
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V. J. ALEXANDER 
Vice President and Cashier 



came vice-president of the American 
National Bank upon the consolidation. 

V. J. Alexander, vice-president and 
cashier, began his banking experience 
with the Marion Trust and Banking 
Company, Jasper, Tennessee, in 1904, 
and was appointed assistant cashier of 
that institution in 1905. In 1907 lie 
organized the South Pittsburgh Savings 
Bank of which institution he was cash- 
ier for two years, and then returned to 
Jasper as cashier from 1909 to 1910, 
when he came to Nashville to assist in 
the organization of the Cumberland 
Valley National Bank. He was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of that insti- 
tution and in 1911 he was elected cash- 
ier, and upon its consolidation witli the 
American National in January, 1921, 
was elected vice-president and cashier 
of the consolidated institution. 

E. R. Burr, vice-president in charge 
of the American Trust Company, began 
his banking experience August 1, 1891, 
witli the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in a clerical capacity. Having 
filled all the different positions in that 
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E. R. BURR 
Vice-President 



C. E. WETTERAU 
Assistant Vice-President 



institution, he was elected assistant 
cashier in 1906 and cashier in 1909. In 
1911 the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany consolidated with the American 
National Bank and Mr. Burr was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the latter, 
being subsequently elected cashier in 
1918. Upon its consolidation with the 
Cumberland Valley National Bank in 
January, 1921, he was elected vice- 
president. 

C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, began his banking experience with 
the American National Bank Novem- 
ber 1, 1899, in a clerical capacity and 
from that time until June 29, 1910, 
when he was appointed assistant cash- 
ier. filled most clerical positions in th^ 
bank to that of department manager. 
In January, 1921, Mr. Wetterau was 
elected assistant vice-president of the 
consolidated institution. 

E. R. Harrison, assistant cashier, 
began his experience with the Ameri- 
can National Bank in December, 1905. 



In April, 1910, he connected himself 
with the Fourth National Bank of 
Nashville, and in August, 1912, with 
the Cumberland Valley National Bank. 
In January, 1916, Mr. Harrison was 
appointed auditor of the Cumberland 
Valley National and in August, 1917, 
was appointed assistant cashier of that 
bank. On the consolidation he was 
made assistant cashier. 

F. M. Farris, assistant cashier and 
manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office of the American Trust Company, 
began his banking experience in 1912 
with the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Nashville, and was appointed 
assistant cashier of that institution in 
1913 and was subsequently elected 
cashier in 1911. In December, 1915, 
he connected himself with the Cumber- 
land Valley National Bank and was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier in 1917, which 
position he held until the consolidation, 
when he was made assistant cashier and 
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manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office. 

M. £. Barr, assistant cashier, came 
to the American National Bank in Oc- 
tober, 1906 , and after filling successive- 
ly different clerical positions to that of 
head teller, was appointed assistant 
cashier in January, 1919 . 

J. W. Darrah, assistant cashier, first 
entered the banking business with the 
First National Bank of Nashville in 
1906 . In 1908 he became connected 
with the Chattanooga Savings Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and in 1911 re- 
turned to Nashville with the American 
National Bank. In January, 1919 , he 
was appointed assistant cashier of that 
bank. 

J. P. Ezell, assistant cashier, entered 
the Bank of Chapel Hill, Tenn., in 
1911 , and in 1913 went with the First 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Nashville. In 1918 he was sergeant- 
major with the United States Army, 
and upon his return to civil life in 
March, 1919 , he became connected with 



the American National Bank, and was 
appointed assistant cashier in January, 
1921 . 

Meredith Flautt, auditor, entered the 
employ of the Hermitage National 
Bank of Nashville, as auditor, in Sep- 
tember, 1909 , and was with that insti- 
tution on May 10 , 1915 , when it 

merged with the Tennessee National 
Bank and became known as the Ten- 
nessee-Hermitage National Bank. On 
July 1 , 1916 , Mr. Flautt was appointed 
State Bank examiner, which position he 
relinquished November 1 , 1918 , to be- 
come auditor of the American National 
Bank. 

The American National Bank has a 
directorate of forty active and success- 
ful business men. These men have been 
drawn from all lines of commercial and 
industrial endeavor and are active in 
their co-operation with the officials of 
the bank in developing and extending 
its influence and in directing and safe- 
guarding its interests. These directors 
are all successful business men and 
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Left to right- Double automatic door, cash vault, fire-proof vault and door to safe deposit vault 



prominent in their lines of endeavor, 
and the breadth of their experience, as 
well as the scope of their knowledge of 
conditions in the various lines, argues 



well for the power and influence which 
the American National Bank can exert 
in promoting the welfare and develop- 
ment of the Central South. 
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Some Views of the New Home of Brown 
Brothers & Co., New York 
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A private room of one of the partners. The mural decorations consist of the world and maps on a 
larger scale of the United States and Europe 
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A new private conference room 
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General view of partners’ room 
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A section of the Bond Department 
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Corner of one of the conference rooms 



Room for travelers 
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The Power Behind 1 'the Bank 

Financiers, Professional Men and Educators Who 
Form Part of the First National Bank’s 
Strong Directorate of Forty-Four 



The work and thought of these men have been part and 
parcel of the growth of our great city. 



Their wise foresight and conservative counsel have as- 
sisted in building up civic pride, and bringing home to 
each of our citizens his part in keeping St. Louis sound 
in its ideals and successful in its business. 



Their co-operation, rendered through our officers, means 
much to the farsighted business man. 



Capita! and Surplus $15,000,000.00 



The Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



T HE April issue of the Business 
Letter of the National City 
Bank of New York sums up 
present conditions as follows: 

The mild winter has been followed by an 
early spring and with the revival of out- 
door operations there are symptoms of im- 
provement in business, although they are 
not sufficiently pronounced to justify san- 
guine predictions. Retail trade continues 
surprisingly good in the cities, and whole- 
sale distribution is very fair, considering the 
low prices of farm products and the amount 
of unemployment reported. Payments 
through banks reporting to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and passing through the Clear- 
ing Houses are running 20 to 25 per cent, 
lower than a year ago, which is not so great 
a decrease as might be expected in view of 
the decline of prices. The index number of 
commodity prices compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor for February last was 33 per cent, 
below that of February, 1920. Current pay- 
ments, of course, do not accurately repre- 
sent current business, and considering the 
amount of unemployment at this time, it 
must be concluded that they are holding up 
better than production. For the last week 
of February the car-loadings reported by 
the railroads aggregated 658,222 as against 
783,295 in the corresponding week of last 
year. For the month of February the cot- 
ton mills consumed 385,563 bales of raw 
material, against 515,599 bales in February’, 
1920, and 366,270 bales in January, 1921. 
The production of bituminous coal for the 
week ended March 12, 1921, was 6,891,000 
tons, against 10,277,000 tons in the week 
ended March 14, 1920. Pig iron production 
in February, 1921, was 1,937,000 tons, 
against 2,978,879 in February, 1920, and 
9,940,168 in February, 1919. The output of 
bee-hive coke for the year to the middle of 
March was 2,257,000 tons, against 4,527,000 



tons in the corresponding period of last 
year. Exports of merchandise for Febru- 
ary, 1921, were $ 489 , 310 , 942 , against $645,- 
145,225 in February, 1920; imports of mer- 
chandise, $214,525,137, against $ 467 , 402,320 
in corresponding month of last year. Busi- 
ness failures in January and February, 1921, 
numbered 3,505, with liabilities of $138,334,- 
990, against 937 in number with liabilities 
of $21,462,271, in the corresponding months 
of last year. Building permits in 156 cities, 
as reported by Bradstreet’s, aggregated in 
value $140,507,319 in the first two months 
of 1921, against $234,941,100 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1920. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in its letter of April says on 
the same subject: 

The second quarter of the year opens with 
an appreciable gain in business confidence. 
Irregular and contradictory as they may at 
first glance appear, the reports trom vari- 
ous sections of the country are on the whole 
indicative of an improved situation. Cer- 
tainly conditions are no worse than they 
were a month ago, and, indeed, the element 
of greater stability is so pronounced as to 
lead to a prediction that before mid-year 
a definite turn for the better will be demon- 
strated. There has been a slight increase 
in railroad traffic, and an improvement in 
the railroad labor situation because of the 
policy of retaining efficient workers only. 
Automobile manufacturers are reopening 
their plants. Building operations are on 
the increase. Farm products are being dis- 
posed of under pressure of a large new crop 
and the inability of the banks to carry both 
the hold-over and the new products. Secre- 
taries Hoover and Mellon, backed by Gov- 
ernor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have told the cotton raisers that they 
cannot expect the Government to assume all 
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the risks of financing the exportation of cot- 
ton, and it appears that something like per- 
sonal initiative is to come to the rescue of 
the unhappy situation in the South. The 
trend of prices continues downward in the 
wholesale markets, but consumers still com- 
plain that, with one or two exceptions, re- 
tail prices for food and clothing do not 
represent these recessions in manufacturers* 
and jobbers* costs. 

THE NEED FOR EFFICIENCY 

In a recently delivered address Dr. 
W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, said: 
“Numerous efforts have recently been 
made to saddle responsibility for the 
present depression upon some one or 
two causes. For quite some time, it 
was rather generally felt that the banks 
and high money rates were the chief 
offenders in this respect. The error of 
this view has been demonstrated upon 
numerous occasions in the past few 
months." Developing this idea Dr. 

Gephart said: 

The extent to which business men, as a 
whole, were responsible for the present de- 
pression through the laxness of their busi- 
ness methods is not often given the attention 
that it should receive. We hear many com- 
plaints from various industries that at pres- 
ent prices their products are selling below 
the cost of production. The implication, ap- 
parently, being that this situation is most 
unjust and that something should be done 
to remedy it either through price fixing or 
a subsidy of some sort that will help tide 
them over the present period of low prices. 
It apparently does not occur to many in 
this situation that they are suffering for the 
sins of the past 

It is well known that little or 90 heed 
was given to the ever-rising cost of pro- 
duction and the abnormally high prices dur- 
ing the “boom” period. Costs not only kept 
pace with rising prices but lax methods even 
permitted them to grow faster than prices. 
Temporary conditions were assumed to be 
permanent and plans were made according- 
ly. The boom period was killed not so much 
by high prices but by inefficiency which 
permitted costs to rise even more rapidly 
than prices. Labor and management to- 
gether by their laxness and inefficiency 
killed the “boom.” 

The economic reasoning of the day seemed 
to be based on the assumption that the 
greater the wages paid and the more peo- 
ple employed and paid to do each job, the 
greater would be the general purchasing 
power, and hence prosperity would engulf 
the nation. It was truly a fools’ paradise. 



The maximum of human wants were to be 
supplied by a minim um of effort and out- 
put on the part of every one. For a few 
months everything moved at top speed as 
a result of the apparent working of this 
attractive economic theory, but finally pro- 
duction cost overtook purchasing power and 
the bubble burst. 

Our chief problem today is to remedy 
the evil produced in this short period when 
attempts were made to make something out 
of nothing. Society can be prosperous only 
when goods are being produced in an effi- 
cient manner. Labor cannot hope to gain 
in any other way but through maximum 
production at minimum costs. Maximum 
costs and minimum production may be theo- 
retically attractive but practically unattain- 
able. The public at large must realise that 
the general welfare of society is dependent 
to a large extent upon minimum production 
costs. Only in this way can the largest 
possible satisfaction of human wants be ob- 
tained. High costs and lax business meth- 
ods may swell paper profits but they bring 
in their train a host of evils that menace the 
very foundation of society. 



OUTLOOK IN THE MONEY MARKET 

On the above subject the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
says in its April letter: 

Easier money conditions have been talked 
of lately, but indications of a declining ten- 
dency of rates have not been pronounced. 
The position of the Federal Reserve Banks 
has shown progressive improvement, and the 
fact that the Treasury has been enabled 
to borrow on its treasury certificates in 
the open market at less than 6 per cent, is 
hailed as an indication of returning ease. 
Money conditions are improved, the shrink- 
age in the volume of the countrv’s business 
having lessened the urgency of the demands 
for funds. However, the banks are still 
heavy borrowers from the Federal Reserve 
System, and loans for some time to come 
will be beyond the point at which the banks 
can comfortably meet the situation without 
themselves borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve. Corporations and firms whose paper 
heretofore found ready sale through com- 
mercial paper brokers now find that market 
practically closed as a source of supply for 
their needs. Indeed, in many cases recourse 
is had to their bankers for increased lines 
to meet maturities from the open market. 

Continued heavy re-discounts by the com- 
mercial banks in nearly every part of the 
country is the only explanation that is to 
he offered for the extreme caution which the 
Federal Reserve Board still exercises in 
guarding carefully the gold that is held in 
its reserves. It will be interesting to watch 
the movement of reserve ratios of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks during the coming 
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Guardianship & Safety 

I N the early days of The Chemical Bank — before 
the time of adequate vaults and efficient policing 
— it was the custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so that he 
might personally guard the funds of the bank’s 
depositors night and day. 

This same spirit of vigilant guardianship coupled with 
farsighted cooperation and modem banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy today. 

We are seeking new business on our record. 
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weeks; there is developing a theory that 
rather than permit the percentages to rise 
to a figure which might impel a lowering 
of re-discount rates, the Board will prefer 
to release gold for general circulation 
throughout the country, thus keeping re- 
serve ratios down and avoiding the pressure 
that a high reserve would bring from every 
part of the country for reduced re-discount 
rates. 

BANK CLEARINGS 

According to the American National 
Bank of Richmond, bank clearings at 
the principal cities for February were 
less than 27 billion dollars compared 
with nearly 34 billion dollars (corrected 
figure) in January and 38 billion dol- 
lars in February of last year. Clear- 
ings exclusive of New York City were 
12 billion dollars compared with 15 bil- 
lion dollars the month before and 15 
billion dollars a year ago, the decrease 
from last year being 20 per cent. 
Clearings are just beginning to reflect 
the drop in the volume of trade which 
has occurred during the last few weeks 
and still heavier declines in clearings 



are likely to be in evidence during the 
spring months. 

THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL HONE8TT 

In an address before the National 
Convention of the Carpet Association 
of America recently held in New 
York, Fred I. Kent, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, said in part: 

An epidemic of dishonesty has conse- 
quently spread over the face of the earth, 
which must be checked before we can hope 
for a return to rational life. The action 
of this dishonesty among peoples shows 
itself in many ways where it is least sus- 
pected. The constant increase of indebted- 
ness by governments following the armistice, 
and the tremendous inflation which has been 
going on since that time, could have been 
stopped long ago if it had not been for the 
force of dishonesty as exercised by masses 
of people through false leaders to whom 
they have responded because of the poison 
which has been spread among them. This 
force has taken many forms, all of which 
have resulted in tremendous waste of the 
wealth of mankind, that has constantly been 
drained to make up for inefficiency in indus- 
try, and to take care of human parasites. 
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whose numbers have been multiplied through 
false propaganda. 

The trade of the world has come to a 
standstill for the same reasons, except in 
so far as the necessity of man has forced 
its continuance. International repudiation 
of contracts has recently taken place in com- 
merce and business that would be incon- 
ceivable if we did not know that men’s 
minds had been undermined and their sen- 
sibilities blunted without their knowledge 
through the vicious propaganda with which 
the world has been flooded. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see clearly that if all men were honest the 
world chaos of the moment could be stopped 
immediately, and reconstruction and prog- 
ress begun at once. Our real problem, 
therefore, lies in the establishment of hon- 
esty and integrity between men, groups of 
men, and between governments. 

If an exporter cannot be certain that his 
goods will be accepted by an importer who 
has contracted for them, he cannot carry 
on his business. If an importer cannot de- 
pend upon an exporter from whom he has 
purchased goods making delivery, he cannot 
safely buy. If a banker negotiating drafts 
against a letter of credit of another banker 
cannot depend upon the contract of the let- 
ter of credit being carried out, he cannot 
make advances to an exporter. If a manu- 
facturer cannot depend upon the acceptance 
of his goods by the wholesaler who contracts 
for them, he cannot safely manufacture. 
Again, unless a manufacturer knows that 
the raw material for which he has con- 
tracted will be delivered to him according to 
agreement, he cannot undertake to manufac- 
ture and sell, even though he may have 
confidence that the buyer of his goods will 
accept them. 

The exporter of goods cannot afford to 
risk his shipments unless he is assured that 
the national honesty in the country of the 
importer is such that neither the importer 
nor his banker will be prevented from keep- 
ing their obligations through revolution or 
confiscation. Neither can banks advance 
funds to exporters for shipment into coun- 
tries where the integrity of governments 
cannot be depended upon and where honest 
social relationships are in jeopardy. It is 
because the forces of dishonesty are being 
exercised upon those in government in every 
nation that international amity and good- 
will do not exist, and that the consumma- 
tion of fair agreements is difficult or impos- 
sible. Not until a turn in the morale of 
the world takes place can we expect devel- 
opments that will restore the equilibrium of 
the world’s trade, with its consequent exten- 
sion to humanity of relief from the strain 
and suffering which now exist in many 
countries. When the tide turns, as it cer- 
tainly will, we must be ready to do our part 
to accelerate industry. 



If we would have the return to industry 
necessary to raise the standard of the life of 
humanity, honesty is a first requisite. Busi- 
ness contracts must be made in good faith, 
and must be carried out to the letter, re- 
gardless of rising or falling prices. Labor 
agreements must be lived up to by both 
parties concerned. Decisions of accepted 
arbiters must be received in good faith. 
Then, and only then, can we expect honest}’ 
in government which the welfare of all 
peoples demands. 

The great necessity of the moment, there- 
fore, is that every enlightened citizen of 
every country shali exert every force with- 
in his power, through example and the ex- 
ercise of every authority at his command, 
to bring about honesty of purpose in the 
heart of every man. 



FARM WAGE8 

Reviewing the farm wage situation, 
the Review of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis states: 

The cost of farm labor will not be so 
great an expense as last year. Farmers 
will, as a rule, dispense with as much extra 
help as they can. The supply is ample 
throughout almost our entire district. It is 
thought that the crop will be put in as 
cheaply as in many a past season, perhaps 
more cheaply. In twelve months wages 
have dropped from 20 to 60 per cent., and 
more. The wages of sheep herders and cow- 
boys have been cut about 50 per cent. One 
section reports common labor receiving $90 
to $25 a month, including board and room, 
the same labor which received $75 to $80 a 
year ago. The usual present figure is $35 
or $40. The average for Minnesota is about 
$40 for common labor; due to longer hours 
and harder work, dairy sections pay higher 
wages. “Perhaps a standard wage this 
year,” says the chief of the division of farm 
management of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota, “would 
be $40 as compared with $70 last year. The 
percentage of decrease, however, should be 
figured on board cost as well as on price 
of labor. The total price would be about 
$65 per month as against $90 to $100 last 
year.” 

As the item of labor is one of the most 
important in the farmer’s and stock grow- 
er’s schedule, this is a paramount influence 
(from the producer’s point of view) for 
coming prosperity. Since 1915 the cost of 
labor has increased with a greater rapidity 
than any other item in the groups of agri- 
cultural" economic influences. The prices of 
most of the articles which a farmer must 
buy have materially dropped during the past 
few months. Freight rates are an unfa- 
vorable factor, from the farmer’s viewpoint. 
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Battles of Business 

B ATTLES of business are won by preparation 
and co-operation. The former includes the 
building of an acquaintance and a reserve of 
cash on deposit. The latter means getting the bank's 
aid in fortifying your enterprise, strengthening its out- 
posts, or in planning and carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign for new business. 



The Seaboard National Bank is not too large to give considerate attention 
to the little things which mean much to the welfare of the depositor. It is not 
too large to lend the weight of its counsel and support to the depositor whose 
dealings are small, but none the less important to him. 



You are cordially invited to make full use of our facilities and the complete 
financial Service we have to offer. 



The Seaboard National Bank 

of the City of New York • 

Total Resources over Sixty-four Million Dollars 



LIBERTY BOND8 AT PAR 

In a pamphlet setting forth a plan 
for maintaining Liberty bonds at par, 
M. W. Thompson, governor of the War 
Credits Board, states: 

Two conditions must be fulfilled to hold 
any issue of bonds at par. (1) The pay- 
ment of principal and interest when due 
must be unquestioned; and (2) the rate of 
interest paid on the bonds must always 
agree with the contemporaneous earning- 
power of money similarly invested. If 
either of these two entirely distinct and 
unrelated requisites be wanting, the value 
of the bond will shrink. The first factor, 
shaky security, everyone understands; the 
other, the relative interest rate, is not uni- 
versally appreciated but is equally potent. 
The security of the Liberty Bonds for pay- 
ment of principal and interest when due is 
the best in the world, yet they are selling 
far below par. The sole reason for that 
is, because their interest rate is too low for 
the present market. The like is true of 
great numbers of long term bonds issued 
years ago when interest rates were lower. 
The only way, then, to keep long term 
bonds of undoubted security constantly at 
par is to keep their interest rate continually 



on a parity with the comparable market 
interest rate. Nothing more is needed; 
nothing else will accomplish the result The 
essentials of the plan may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Create an issue of bonds having an ad- 
justable interest rate that shall be redeter- 
mined semi-annually in advance to corre- 
spond with the market rate for money 
invested without hazard; those bonds will 
always be worth par.” 

The plan more in detail would be as fol- 
lows: 

It is proposed to create a new series of 
United States Consolidated bonds to the 
total authorized amount of say twenty-five 
billion dollars. These bonds shall run, say, 
from twenty to fifty years. They shall bear 
no fixed rate of interest, but shall state on 
their face that the interest to be paid for 
each half-yearly period shall be fixed and 
proclaimed for such period by the Treasury 
in advance at the rate per cent, that in the 
opinion of the Federal Reserve Board rep- 
resents the then market earning power of 
money invested without hazard. The cou- 
pons shall contain similar provisions, and as 
each in turn falls due it will be paid in the 
amount previously set, which will have been 
announced in the financial columns of the 
papers. The issuance of coupons that do 
not bear a fixed amount involves no new 
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feature, for coupons on income bonds are 
blank in respect of amount. Interest on 
registered bonds would be paid by check 
from the Treasury at the same rate. 

labor's part in readjustment 

On this subject the Bache Review 
says : 

The war has developed, in labor, a stub- 
born refusal to readjustment. This is the 
case not only in this country, but all over 
the world, and especially in England. Labor 
policy generally refuses wage cuts and in- 
sists on short hours and below-par efficiency. 
In all other directions the readjustment has 
taken its course, and results have had to 
be accepted. The agricultural community, 
for instance, has been hard hit, and there 
appears to be no remedy. 

The London Statist refers to the attitude 
of labor there, in a recent article: “In our 
own case the policy generally adopted by 
labor of maintaining the present wage scale 
takes little cognizance of the actual trade 
situation and the fall in the prices of com- 
modities. Neither does it appreciate the 
hidden bonus on wages that the latter, in 
effect, constitutes. It fails to realize that 
the Continent will not buy United Kingdom 
exports — and probably thirty per cent, of 
the total goods production of the United 
Kingdom is exported — until prices come 
down substantially. No doubt reductions in 
this direction will accrue from the lower- 
ing of raw material prices, but a reduction 
sufficient to meet the competition of other 
countries can scarcely be achieved until the 
payments made to British labor rest on a 
lower level.” 

That the situation is better over here, than 
in England, is the opinion of the London 
writer. 

“The decline in the cost of living and the 
depression in trade in the United States are 
being followed by a series of wages ‘cuts’ 
in most industries; consequently the influ- 
ence of the dollar premium in protecting us 
from American competition in European 
markets will, in all likelihood, have to be 
largely discounted unless the course of ac- 
tion pursued in the United States is re- 
peated here. It would be a serious thing 
for us if the European importer found it 
just as advantageous to pay in dollars as 
in pounds. The comparative willingness of 
the assent of many sections of American 
workers to an altered wages scale is an 
index of an outlook on the relations between 
Labor and Capital which differs in many 
respects from that found here. Towards the 
aim on the employers’ part of maximizing 
production the readiness of all concerned to 
tolerate the introduction of new machinery 
is of the greatest advantage.” 



ARE PRESENT INTEREST RATES HIGH? 

W . J . Wollman and Co . Review points 
out that present interest rates are not 
relatively high as compared with the 
past and states: 

It is true that owing to the demand for 
capital by companies making new flotations 
the bid for funds of investors leads to the 
establishment of an attractive return. But 
when we look into the rates on commercial 
paper we must be prepared for a surprise. 
According to the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, the rates on commercial paper have 
been 7 per cent, or above during thirty of 
the last fifty years. They have been above 
8 per cent, in nineteen different years. 
They have been 10 per cent, or above in 
seven years, and they reached the maximum 
height of 24 per cent, in the panic of 1873. 
In the entire half century the maximum rate 
has been below 6 per cent, in but five years 
—1885, 1888, 1911, 1915 and 1916. It is 
pointed out by the authority quoted that the 
business community probably has been in- 
fluenced in its attitude toward money rates 
by the fact that in 1915 both the minimum 
and the maximum rate reached the lowest 
point for the entire period of fifty years. 
Moreover, during the war the money rate— 
the cost of capital — was largely under gov- 
ernmental control 

LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in an 
address before the last annual meeting 
of life insurance presidents, on the sub- 
ject of life insurance investments, after 
discussing the principles which should 
govern these, first being safety, then 
adequate yield, remarked: 

It seems to me there should be another 
principle governing investments, namely, 
public needs. It would seem to be selfish 
and to be ignoring the fact that by reason 
of the large proportion of the population 
which is insured, it owes a certain regard 
for the needs of the people as a whole for 
a management to be governed entirely by 
the rate of interest, or by the investments 
it prefers, as in its experience it knows 
most about or is in a way associated with. 
In what channels can the management put 
its funds for public benefit provided these 
channels are safe? It would seem that in- 
surance companies as a whole followed that 
principle. 

STOCKHOLDING BY EMPLOYEES 

On this subject the Bache Review 
says : 
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An interesting part of the report of the 
United States Steel Corporation describes 
the movement for ownership of employees in 
shares of the corporation. The employees 
were offered the privilege of subscribing for 
shares of common stock in January, 1991. 
The price fixed was $81 per share, and the 
conditions and terms substantially the same 
as those under which similar offerings have 
been made in previous years. Up to the 
time of the writing of the report, the sub- 
scriptions received were the largest made 
under any previous offering; 81,799 em- 
ployees subscribed for an aggregate of 955,- 
395 shares. During the year preceding 
63,978 subscriptions were received for a total 
of 161,901 shares. So that there were about 
90,000 more subscriptions and 90,000 more 
shares subscribed, than in the preceding 
year. 

The report says that on January 31, 1991, 
there were 55,449 employees or members of 
employees’ families, who were stockholders 
of record owning preferred and common 
shares of the corporation. There were also 
an additional 15,000 employees not stock- 
holders of record, but who were subscribers 
to common stock offered under the stock 
subscription plan, and who were paying for 
their subscriptions in installments. During 
the year 1990, the usual distribution to em- 
ployees of a special compensation to stock- 
holders, under the plan established in 1903, 
was made. 

The wisdom of the plan of thus encourag- 
ing employees to become part owners in 
their own companies, is brought to mind. 
If such a thing existed among railroad em- 
ployees, it can be surmised that much less 
difficulty would be experienced in the wage 
matter, which is now at the bottom of the 
plight of the railroads. 

LIQUIDATION OF LABOR 

The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia says: 

Liquidation of labor has become the chief 
factor in the most extraordinary financial 



and industrial situation that has developed 
within the memory of those now living. 
Wages are being reduced just as the prices 
of staple commodities have been lowered and 
the movement is by no means ended. It 
is the most important task that the Ameri- 
can people have engaged in since hostilities 
ceased, for it is a life and death question, 
not only for the workers whose wages are 
being reduced, but also for the infinitely 
greater multitude of citizens who are strug- 
gling hard to make both ends meet, owing 
to the continued high cost of labor which 
enters into everything that they eat, wear or 
consume. As regards railroad labor the 
unanswerable question is. Why should the 
American people pay the $600,000,000 addi- 
tional wages provided by the Railroad La- 
bor Board’s award of July 90th last, when 
living expenses have declined at least 95 
per cent, and some of the best known rail- 
road systems are furnishing transportation 
at a loss? 

THE RAILROAD SITUATION 

The Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reviews the railroad situation as 
follows: 

The railroad situation went from bad to 
worse during the month just closed. It 
finally reached a stage where heroic methods 
were adopted to reduce operating expenses. 
The decrease in gross earnings was reflected 
in the large addition to the number of idle 
cars, due to the falling off in freights, partic- 
ularly of fuel and of the raw materials 
which enter into steel making, but extend- 
ing also to most other industries and to 
products of farm and forest. The effect 
upon operating income was even worse, be- 
cause overhead charges remain virtually un- 
changed. The latest available figures show 
that after providing for operating expenses, 
fixed rentals and taxes, rail transportation 
was conducted at an actual loss on many 
of the largest systems. These conditions 
were not confined to any particular zone, but 
were quite general throughout the country. 

The first recourse was to retrench in all 
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improvements involving new capital; the 
second, tp curtail purchases of supplies ex- 
cept for the most pressing needs; the third, 
to cut down operating forces; the fourth, to 
dispense with clerical help wherever pos- 
sible; the fifth, to reduce forces in the engi- 
neering departments engaged in planning for 
the future, and the sixth, to reducing wages 
of labor not embraced in the “National 
Agreement” negotiated last year. In a few 
instances, announcement of proposed cuts 
in wages of organized labor was made, 
anticipating a favorable outcome to an ap- 
peal taken to the Railroad Labor Board to 
susnend or amend the award made last year. 
This appeal failing, the orders issued to 
reduce wages of labor under last year’s 
agreement were rescinded. 

Being blocked in an attempt to take a 
short cut in readjusting labor costs to post- 
war conditions, some of the roads have 
announced conferences to be held this month 
between employers and representatives of 
organized labor to obtain voluntary consent 
to a reduction in labor costs. In one in- 
stance where this method was adopted last 
month, the proposed reduction was rejected 
by the men and appeal was taken by the 
roads to the Railroad Labor Board. Of 
course, it is possible for scores of such 
appeals to be made, and if each were con- 
sidered separately and in turn, months 



would elapse before a decision could be 
reached in the last appeal filed. The con- 
sequence would be a multiplicity of varying 
costs in the same general territory, which 
would make for confusion to shippers, for 
dissatisfaction on the part of labor, and 
possibly for irretrievable financial loss to 
the operating companies. The hope is to 
have the appeals consolidated into one in 
order to reach a decision as speedily as 
possible. 

REAL VS. MONEY WAGE8 

The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago says: 

Nevertheless the cost of living can safely 
be set down as roughly one- fourth less than 
at the peak point of prices in February, 
1920. Real wages, or command of money 
wages over goods, are therefore approxi- 
mately one- third higher than on that earlier 
date. This is the outstanding fact to be 
borne in mind in connection with present 
efforts to reduce wages. Nor can serious 
consideration be given the claim that money 
wages had not advanced in proportion to 
living costs. The widespread purchase of 
automobiles and what has been termed the 
“silk shirt” epidemic amply refute this con- 
tention. The fact is that advancing wages 
ever widened the margin of income over 
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actual living costs and made possible a 
higher scale of living, all of which, of course, 
is highly desirable. On the other hand the 
refusal of labor in many trades to allow 
the readjustment of its nominal money 
wages in conformity with the enlarged buy- 
ing power of the dollar, and its adherence 
in many cases to the uneconomic theory that 
less output per individual makes more work 
for all, are seriously obstructing and un- 
necessarily postponing the recovering in bus- 
iness. 



BANKERS AND FARMERS 

Writing in The Com Exchange, pub- 
lished by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Frederik Ras- 
mussen says: 

It is my opinion that some bankers have 
been as greatly at fault for not having 
established a satisfactory business relation 
with the farmer as Is the farmer himself. 
This may be due to the fact that many 
bankers do not fully appreciate the effect 
on the whole life of the community of a 
progressive agriculture, and consequently 
the banker does not have the faith in agri- 
culture which spurs him on to seek the 
business. 

The banker should encourage such loans 
for productive purposes as will add to the 
assets of the community and the income 
of the farmer. To illustrate, last year there 
were 1,556,140 acres of wheat in Penn- 
sylvania, with the average production of 17.1 
bushels per acre. An increase of fiye 
bushels to the acre would add 7,830,700 
bushels to the total production of the wheat 
crop, which at $1.80 per bushel would in- 
crease the income to the farmer over 
$14,095,960. A great many farmers could 
increase the yield by five or more bushels 
to the acre simply by purchasing improved 
wheat seed. At the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege there has been developed a number 
of different varieties of wheat, which will 
average from 34 to 36 bushels to the acre. 

The average yield of potatoes is about 
143 bushels. By purchasing improved, 
disease-free seed and spraying, this yield 
in many cases could be increased by 75 
bushels to the acre. 

It would be good business for the bank 
not only to loan money for the purchase 
of better wheat seed and better potato 
seed, when asked, but to urge the fanner 
to make such loans. The same principle 
holds true for the loan of money for the 
purchase of pure bred livestock, like cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry. The banker 
who is in sympathy with and understands the 
need of the farmer is one of the greatest 
factors in the development of agriculture in 
the community. Such a man is more than 
a lender of money. He becomes the finan- 
cial adviser of the farmer. 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The Monthly Review published ify 
the Federal Reserve Agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York says 
in its issue of April: 



the outstanding countries in which declines 
have been greater than the average, and 
Germany, Italy and France are the out- 
standing countries in which prices are still 
relatively highest. Prices in Scandinavian 
countries are also considerably more than 
twice as high as in 1913. 



There has been no pause in the down- 
ward movement of world prices. The Econ- 
omist and Statist indices in Great Britain 
both indicate more extensive declines during 
February than during J anuary, and the num- 
ber compiled by the French Bureau de 
Statistique General has shown a steadily 
accelerating decline in the past three months. 
The only index of foreign prices thus far 
available for the early weeks of March is 
the index compiled by this bank of prices 
in England for 25 basic commodities, and it 
shows no abatement in its rate of decline. 
In the United States the downward move- 
ment, as shown in the Department of Labor 
index, is slightly less rapid than in recent 
months. 

If a general average were to be taken 
of the available figures on world prices, it 
would show that prices have fallen about 
one- third from the high point reached in 
1920, and that they are at present a little 
more than twice as high as they were in 
1913. The United States and Japan are 
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A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 



In view of the degree of uncertainty 
as to economic conditions at present ex- 
isting, particularly with respect to the 
housing situation throughout the coun- 
try, the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York, follow- 
ing its long established custom, has ob- 
tained through its correspondent banks, 
mortgage representatives and attorneys 
in over fifty cities in the South, West 
and Middle West, a consensus of opin- 
ion on the following subjects: 

1. Supply of Business and Resi- 
dence Space and Prospects — Trend of 
Rents. 

2. Volume and Class of New Con- 
struction — Real Estate Market. 
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3. Supply of Mortgage Funds and 
Tendency of Rates. 

4. Reduction in Labor and Build- 
ing Costs — Labor Efficiency — Unem- 
ployment. 

5. Price Reductions and Volume of 
Retail Trade. 

A digest of the reports received cov- 
ering the various subjects is given here- 
with : 

1. SUPPLY OF BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE SPACE 

PROSPECTS — TREND OF RENTS. 

It is manifest that the shortage in bus- 
iness and residence space (particularly the 
latter) brought about by the lack of con- 
struction during the war has not to any 
large extent been met, this by reason of 
excessive labor and building costs and to 
what is perhaps of equal importance, a con- 
dition in the building trades until recently 
which has made for inefficiency and uncer- 
tainty. The seriousness of the shortage is 
not to be minimized but the encouraging 
fact noted is a quite general if slight evi- 
dence of improvement. Rents are naturally 
holding high and firm, pending the erection 
of more buildings. 

2 . VOLUME AND CLASS OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

The reports indicate clearly that the vol- 
ume of building construction is substantially 
reduced. This is due not only to factors 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, but 
to higher money rates and the sudden reces- 
sion from wartime prosperity. The resi- 
dential shortage being the most acute and 
financial requirements in connection with 
same being more readily met by local funds, 
it is but natural that new construction is 
confined largely to homes. Such business 
buildings as are being erected consist of 
structures for public use, buildings for spe- 
cial utilities and occasional business build- 
ings for pressing needs. There is but a 
small amount of business property changing 
hands, owing to financial conditions and to 
a reluctance to capitalize increased values, 
because of the operations of the Excess 
Profits Tax. There is a moderate activity 
in residence properties, particularly in the 
smaller types. 

8. SUPPLY OF MORTGAGE FUNDS AND TENDENCY 
OF RATES. 

In general there seems to be a fair sup- 
ply of mortgage funds but with rates ruling 
high and lenders cautious as to building 
costs and types of property. The funds of 
the large Life Insurance companies, which 
are going increasingly into city and farm 
loans, are now an important factor. While 
rates are firm in certain sections the tendency 
may be said to be slightly downward. 
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4. REDUCTION IN LABOR AND BUILDING COSTS 
— LABOR EFFICIENCY — UNEMPLOYMENT. 

While labor costs are almost uniformly 
lower the largest reductions are confined to 
unskilled labor. The trend of wages how- 
ever, is clearly downward. Building costs 
have generally dropped somewhat more than 
labor costs, apparently as the result of re- 
ductions in materials and great efficiency of 
labor, which latter in turn, has been influ- 
enced by widespread unemployment. 

5. PRICE REDUCTIONS AND VOLUME OF RETAIL 
TRADE. 

It is significant to note that retail prices 
have almost invariably failed to approximate 
the substantial reductions in wholesale 
prices, retail merchants resorting to special 
sales and increased advertising to tide over 
a situation which is apparently improving. 
Purchases are being confined much more 
generally to essentials and buyers are more 
cautious as to prices and quality. 

To sum up the situation as a whole, there 
is a pronounced shortage of business and 
residential space throughout the country, 
especially the latter, but with some tendency 



to improvement. Rents are quite uniformly 
high and firm, any decreases being offset by 
corresponding increases. Building construc- 
tion is substantially curtailed, being largely 
confined to moderate price dwellings, pub- 
lie or special buildings. There is little 
market for business properties with dwell- 
ings .somewhat more active. The supply of 
mortgage funds is moderately good but at 
high rates, with a slight downward tendency. 
Labor costs have been somewhat reduced 
with more substantial reductions in unskilled 
labor. Building costs show a greater de- 
crease, due to substantial reductions in ma- 
terials and to more efficiency in labor. 
Unemployment is almost uniformly above 
normal. Wholesale prices are off substan- 
tially with retail prices resisting somewhat 
stubbornly, by reason of a natural unwill- 
ingness on the part of merchants to take 
losses on goods purchased at higher prices 
and to a somewhat noticeable tendency to 
improvement in general conditions. 

PREDICTS RETURN TO NORMAL 

David R. Forgan of the National 
City Bank of Chicago recently stated 
that the “crisis has been passed; that 
the worst is over and that recovery, 
although slow, has begun and will be 
sure.'* He stated further: 

“If the new administration at Washington 
disposes of our chief problems wisely,” says 
Mr. Forgan, “I see no reason why the pres- 
ent year should not witness a return to 
fairly normal business. Revision of Federal 
taxation, the tariff and railroad freights are 
fundamental. They are too complicated to 
discuss here, but they must be studied and 
settled scientifically — not politically. 

“Two things I think the government ought 
to do: The debts of the Allies to the United 
States should be funded. The balance of 
our Liberty loan issue should be refunded 
into an issue of bonds payable at the option 
of the government, after twenty years, bear- 
ing 4 or 4 per cent, and tax free to the 
extent of $5,000,000 in any individual hold- 
ing. 

“If these two things were accomplished 
the chief obstacle to the improvement of 
foreign exchange and freer intercourse with 
foreign countries would be removed, and 
money for commercial borrowers would, to 
some extent, at least, be made cheaper, which 
would help the business recovery that we 
are all hoping for.” 

ESSENTIALS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

The Bulletin of the Whitney-Central 
Banks of New Orleans states: 

Restoration of activity in industry awaits 
the re-establishment of the equilibrium be- 
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tween wholesale prices, retail prices, and 
wages. Some commodities have undoubtedly 
fallen too far; others have not yet gone 
far enough. Meantime, business comes to a 
standstill, for those whose incomes have 
been reduced simply cannot buy at the old 
price levels, no matter how convincing 
sellers' arguments may sound about high 
costs of production. Production costs have 
to be deflated along with everything else. 
It is encouraging to note evidence of a bet- 
ter understanding of the changes that are 
occurring. Men have found that the troubles 
are not peculiar to themselves, or to their 
particular industry, but are general, and 
they have become better reconciled to the 



futility of attempting to bolster up prices 
by artificial methods. They are recognizing 
now that the way out of difficulty lies in 
accomplishing an even, all-around reduction 
in prices so that smaller incomes may be 
balanced by a lower cost of the commodities 
they must buy. Business can be as active 
and as satisfactory on a moderate price 
level as on a high one. The disturbance 
comes only during the period of readjust- 
ment. It is therefore to the advantage of 
all — producers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and wage earners — to facilitate and 
shorten the transitional period by each show- 
ing a willingness to undertake his share of 
the burden. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF EQUI- 
TABLE TRUST COMPANY 

The officers of the. Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York gave a dinner at the 
University Club, April 19, to celebrate the 
institutions fiftieth birthday. President Al- 
vin W. Krech and the trustees were guests 
of honor. A silver loving cup was presented 
to Mr. Krech, whose speech was devoted in 
part to a review of the history of the 
Equitable since it was founded on April 19, 
1871, by special act of the State Legislature, 
under the name of the Traders* Deposit 
Company. 

COAL AND IRON NATIONAL BANK 

The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York has announced completion of altera- 
tions of the new banking rooms and safe 
deposit vaults at Liberty and West Streets, 
which will greatly facilitate service to clients. 

C. E. MITCHELL ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, to succeed James A. Stillman, re- 
signed. At the same time E. P. Swenson, 
senior member of the banking firm of S. M. 
Swenson and Sons, 61 Broadway, was elected 
chairman of the board. 

John A. Garver, Percy A. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Swenson were appointed additional 
members of the executive committee. 

PRESIDENT OF GUARANTY TRUST 
DENIES STATEMENT MADE BY 
W. JETT LAUCK 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, in response to a query 
concerning the statement made before the 
United States Labor Board, April 19, by 
W. Jett Lauck, economist for the unions, 
replied as follows: # 

“So far as the Guaranty Trust Company is 
concerned, the statement reported to have been 
made by W. Jett Lauck in Chicago before the 



Railroad Labor Board in regard to the alleged 
combination of New York banks to deflate labor, 
is absolutely and unqualifiedly false in every 
respect. This company has never been a party, 
either formally or informally, to any such 
understanding, agreement or combination and, 
furthermore, neither I nor any of my asso- 
ciates ever heard of such an alleged combina- 
tion or any discussion or proposition relating 
to it. Mr. Lauck’s statement that New York 
banks have combined to cause the spread of 
unemployment is also utterly false. 

“As to the specious reasoning that the 
‘industrial paralysis' is 'capital on strike against 
society,* any observer of the general economic 
situation must be aware that the existing in- 
dustrial depression in the United States is due 
to post-war. world wide conditions, and that if 
capital went on a ‘strike’ against society it 
would be striking against itself and suffer 
quite as much as society. Capital, which is 
composed of the savings of all classes, would 
have far more to lose than labor in making 
‘labor come to its knees.' And labor, on the 
other hand, has much to lose in heeding such 
economic fallacies and absurdities as those ad- 
vanced in the statement referred to. 

“The popular recourse of the demagogue and 
the agitator In attempting to plead nis cause 
is almost invariably to attempt to set up a 
mythical ‘Wall Street’ opposition, and this 
seems to be just another Instance of that kind 
of utterly unwarranted appeal to popular preju- 
dice and ignorance. The alleged statement Is 
not only untrue, but most unfair. No institu- 
tions or organizations in the country have 
struggled harder against difficulties to preserve 
the financial, industrial and commercial sta- 
bility of the country through this period of 
world-wide reaction and economic readjustment 
than the banking institutions of New York in 
their Individual capacities. It is largely through 
their efforts, with the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, that this country has been 
able to pass through this necessarily painful 
period with such a relatively small amount of 
suffering by either business or labor. The bur- 
den of the situation has. as a matter of fact, 
fallen far more heavily upon capital than upon 
labor. The values of securities and commodi- 
ties have been deflated far more than wages 
in the general economic reaction of the world 
from inflated war conditions. 

“Even a most casual survey of the facts 
would show that the banks of the country have 
extended their credit resources to the utmost 
limit of safety in financing industry and com- 
merce. sustaining business and the employment 
of labor as far as lay within their power. 

“So far as our own company is concerned, 
if it has any opinions or. policies to suggest 
on the labor question, they will be expressed 
by this institution individually and openly on 
its own responsibility.” 

MECHANICS AND METALS SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 

An authorization certificate has been is- 
sued for the organization of the Mechanics 
and Metals Safe Deposit Company of New 
York ? with a capital of $300,000, at 25 Broad- 
way. The incorporators are: Gates W. Mc- 
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modern bank building, the home 
the Warren Institution for Savings 
Boston, stands on Park Street, 
ing famous Boston Common and 
adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 
good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 




Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Garrah, John McHugh, Samuel F. Pryor, 
Thomas B. Nichols, and Henry W. Ma- 
comber. 

CHARLES HAYDEN 

Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Trust Company. 

BANK MERGER DENIED 

A report which appeared in the New York 
newspapers to the effect that a consolida- 
tion of the National City Bank and the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank was 
being contemplated and that John McHugh, 
vice-president of the latter bank, would be 
president of the consolidation was em- 
phatically denied by Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics and Metals, who 
stated : 

“The statement appearing in morning 
newspapers to the effect that a merger of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
and the National City Bank is in contempla- 
tion, or that John McHugh is to become 
president of the National City Bank, is ab- 
solutely untrue.” 

GUARANTY TRUST APPOINTMENTS 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, E. M. Bentley 
was appointed an assistant treasurer of the 
company and William H. Hamilton was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary at the com- 
pany's Brussels office. 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 

Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New York Trust 
Company, has been elected a director of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., to take the 
place of Edmund C. Converse, deceased. 

ANNUAL DINNER OF SEABOARD 
CLUB 

The eighth annual dinner and dance given 
by the Seaboard Club of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, April 5, was an enjoyable affair. 
The officers of the Seaboard National were 
the specially invited guests of the club, 
whose two hundred members are employees 
of the bank. 

The evening’s entertainment consisted of 
several musical numbers and addresses, be- 
ing followed by dancing in which both 
officers and employees participated. 




The Oldest Bank 
in America 

C HARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 

Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 

President 

E. PUSEY PASSMORE 

Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 

Cashier 

E. S. KROMER 

Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 

Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 

Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 

THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

(NATIONAL BANK) 

PHILADELPHIA 
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EQUITABLE TRUST TEAM WINS 
EVERY GAME OF SEASON 

The victorious Equitable Trust Company 
of New York basket ball team, winners 
of the Bankers* Athletic League champion, 
ship, came through the season just closed 
without a defeat. A schedule of seventeen 
games was played. The champions piled up 
a final total of 637 points against their op. 
ponents, 257, the highest score being made 
in the game with the Atlantic National Bank 
which ended 57.17. 

An inter-city championship series is now 
in progress between the Equitable Trust 
Company team and the five of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. The first game 
of the series was played in Boston, March 
26, and was won by the Equitable team by 
a score of 34-27. 

BOWERY SAVINGS BANK TO HAVE 
NEW HOME 

Plans were filed recently for the construc- 
tion of a new home for the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, which will be located 



at 110 to 116 East Forty-second Street and 
107 to 115 East Forty-first Street, and will 
be fourteen stories high. It will be occu- 
pied by offices as well as the bank, and will 
have a frontage of 104.6 feet on each street 
York & Sawyer, the architects, have esti- 
mated the cost at $1,000,000. 

NEW BANK BUILDING BY 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 

Contracts have been awarded recently to 
Hoggson Brothers of New York and 
Chicago for extensive alterations to the Egg 
Harbor Commercial Bank of Egg Harbor, 
New Jersey, and the First National Bank 
of Ossining, New York. 

Active work has started on the Egg Har- 
bor Commercial and includes moving the 
existing building to a new site, enlarging 
the main banking room and installing new 
equipment. 

Construction starts soon on the First Na- 
tional of Ossining which includes a large 
rear extension and an addition to the front 
of the existing building. Both operations are 
to be finished in the early fall. 
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NEW ASSAY OFFICE OPENS 

The new United States Assay Office at 
Wall and Nassau Streets was opened April 
4 . Verne M. Boyle, superintendent of the 
Assay Office, and other officials moved into 
their quarters some time ago. 

The building represents the completion of 




United States Assay Office, Wall and Nassau Streets 



a program instituted about fourteen years 
ago, when the building in Pine Street was 
started. The Wall Street building was not 
begun until some years later. With its 
opening Mr. Boyle said that for the first 
time the Assay Office in this city had proper 
facilities to handle business. 

A vault of five stories, all under the 
ground, is one of the features of the new 
building. This vault will hold $5,000,000,000 
in gold. The executive offices, the receiving 
department, the cashier’s office, and the As- 
sayer’s department, are housed in the 
structure. 



INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President Osgood of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America has an- 
nounced the personnel of the railroad securi- 
ties committee as follows: Pierpont V. 

Davis, chairman. National City Company, 
New York; Franklin Q. Brown, Redmond 
& Co, New York; John G. Brogden, 
Strother, Brogden & Co, Baltimore; Robert 
K. Cassatt, Cassatt & Company, Philadel- 
phia; Walter Janney, Montgomery & Co., 
Philadelphia; F. J. Lisman, F. J. L ism an 




^HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 

E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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& Co., New York; Everett B. Sweezy, First 
National Bank, New York; Charles S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York; Francis M. Weld, White, Weld & Co* 
New York; Allen B. Forbes, ex-officio, Har- 
ris, Forbes & Co., New York. 

H. M. Addinsell of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York, has been appointed chairman of 
the public service securities committee. Mr. 
Addinsell succeeds O. B. Willcox, recently 
resigned from the board of directors. 

NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER OF SEA- 
BOARD NATIONAL BANK 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
held April 7, Alexander A. McKenna was 
elected assistant cashier. Mr. McKenna was 
born in New York and his connection with 




ALEXANDER A. McKENNA 
Assistant Cashier Seaboard National Bank 



the Seaboard began in 1909. He has served 
in various capacities in the bank and during 
the past two years has had charge of the 
bank’s securities department. 

In addition to being president of the Sea- 
board Club, he is a member of the American 



Institute of Banking and has taken an active 
interest in banking and institute affairs. 

CHEMICAL BULLETIN OUT 

The first issue of the Chemical Bulletin, 
the outgrowth of the house organ of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, has 
been sent to customers and friends of that 
institution. It is an attempt of the bank 
“to interpret the state of business in a 
non-technical fashion that will be attractive 
and helpful for the average busy man.” 

NEW BANK CALL FORMS 

The forms for the regular bank calls on 
National banks have been remodeled by the 
new comptroller of the currency, Mr. Cria- 
singer. 

The forms that have been in use for sev- 
eral years past were long and embraced a 
great variety of questions that the new com- 
missioner thinks should be dispensed with. 
On the whole the new forms are less in- 
volved and more direct and effective. 

The questions placed on the forms a few 
months ago as to the salaries of bank offi- 
cials and employees and as to vacations 
have been dropped. The entire form is sim- 
plified and standardized so that it will prove 
more acceptable to bankers. 

The Comptroller is to require only five 
National bank calls a year, instead of the 
six that the banks have had to answer since 
the beginning of 1915, and the number of 
items to be answered in each report will 
be put back to something approximating the 
former number and the style. 

APPOINTED MANAGER OF NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 

V. W. Miller, former assistant secretary 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed manager of the 
new business department of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 

John P. Maguire, vice-president of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Royal Indemnity 
Company. 

NEW EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY TRUSTEE 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the election of Averill 
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TUden as trustee of the company. Mr. Til- 
den is president of Edward Tilden and Com- 
pany, vice-president of Merrill Cox and 
Company, and director of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank and the Drovers Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 

At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, held April 6, Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of directors, was 
elected president of the bank. 

BANK CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 

At its annual meeting April 21 , the U. S. 
Mortgage and Trust Company Club elected 
the following officers and executive commit- 
tee members: M. A. Hopkins, president; 

Wm. J. Wittman, vice-president; Evelyn 
Andrews, secretary; T. G. B. Cortelyou, Jr., 
treasurer. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

ISSUE BOOKLET 

Elsewhere in this number we reproduce 
several illustrations from a booklet recently 
issued by Brown Brothers & Co., describing 
the addition to their banking home which 
was recently completed. 

RUDOLPH GUENTHER SAILS 
FOR EUROPE 

Rudolph Guenther, president of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., advertising 
agency, sailed on the steamer Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. He goes abroad primarily on bus- 
iness, and will visit the financial centres of 
England, Holland, Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain. 

MURRAY OLYPHANT 

Murray Olyphant has been appointed 
manager of the investment service depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York. 

JAMES E. ORR BECOMES MEMBER 
OF FIRM OF ORR, CARVER 
AND VAN DYNE 

James E. Orr, assistant cashier of the 
Seaboard National Bank, New York, re- 
signed April 4, to become a member of the 




WALTER S. McLUCAS 

Mr. McLucas resigned from the presidency of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City to become 
vice-president of the National City Bank of New York 



co-partnership firm of Orr, Carver and Van 
Dyne, who will transact a commission bus- 
iness in foreign exchange with offices at 34 
Pine Street, New York. 

Mr. Orr has been associated with the Sea- 
board National Bank for over fifteen years 
and during the last five years has had charge 
of the bank’s foreign department. He is 
well-known in banking circles in this city 
and in the West and Southwest. 

Alexander B. Carver until recently handled 
the foreign exchange trading for the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York, while 
Howbert Van Dyne has been connected 
with the brokerage firm of Reith and Baker. 

With their wide acquaintance among finan- 
cial institutions and business firms, the 
success of the firm is assured. They will 
be ably equipped in facilities to render an 
exceptional character of service to their 
clients. 

CHATHAM AND PHOENIX ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW DEPARTMENT 

The Chatham and Phoenix National Bank 
of New York has established a trust de- 
partment which will be available at the 
company’s main office and each of its twelve 
branch banks located from the Battery to 
the Bronx. 
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COMPLETION OF MERGER OF NEW 
YORK TRUST COMPANY AND 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 

The merger of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York with the New York 
Trust Company was completed on April 1 
and the operation of the combined institu- 
tions under the name of the New York 
Trust Company became effective on that 
date. 

The merger brings together two long es- 




HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President New York Trust Company 

tablished New York banking organisations 
of similar traditions and approximately 
equal, resources and length of service. The 
combination of the facilities and long expe- 
rience acquired by each in its particular 
field provides for the customers of these in- 
stitutions a complete commercial banking 
service, both domestic and foreign, together 
with unexcelled service in all trust matters. 

The main office of the company will be at 
26 Broad street The Liberty office will be 
at the former headquarters of the Liberty 
National Bank at 120 Broadway. Business 
will be conducted exactly as heretofore and 
customers will meet at each office the same 



officers and employees as in the past The 
Fifth Avenue office, at 57th street and Fifth 
avenue, will continue as heretofore. 

The New York Trust Company will con- 
duct departments in domestic and foreign 
commercial banking along with the usual 
trust company services. Safe deposit 
vaults for individuals or corporations are 
available at the Fifth avenue office. Con- 
ference rooms are located there at the dis- 
posal of customers for conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. Advice concerning invest- 
ments and income tax service Is also offere 
customers. 

The company acts as registrar and trans- 
fer agent for the bonds and stocks of cor- 
porations and as fiscal agent in matters per- 
taining to Federal and State income ***»# , 

The condensed statement of the New York 
Trust Company at April 1, 1921, was a 
follows: 

EBSOUICX8 

Cash in office and due from 



banks $7,181,46658 

Reserve with Federal Reserve 

Bank 16,170,179.92 

Loans and discounts 141,797,560.66 

United States bonds and Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness.. 9,322328.95 

Other bonds and stocks 23,125,742.10 

Real estate investments 3,732,299.13 

Exchanges for Clearing- 
house 24466,298.50 

Accrued interest and accounts 

receivable 1,295,090.21 

Customers’ liability account 
of acceptances bought and 

sold 8,144350.06 

Customers’ liability: 

Under acceptances 3,468,323.77 

Under letters of credit. . . . 1372,165.73 



$239377,710.41 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock $10,000,00030 

Surplus fund 10,00030030 

Undivided profits 6,067,558.92 

Circulation (Liberty National 

Bank) 1385,605.00 

Deposits 164,743359.71 

Reserve for taxes, etc 1,138,61339 

Due Federal Reserve Bank 

of New York 31,968,632.04 

Accrued interest and ac- 
counts payable 908,506.64 

Contingent liability on ac- 
ceptances bought and sold 8,14435036 
Domestic and foreign ac- 
ceptances 3,854,01832 

Letters of credit 1372,165.73 



$239,977,71041 
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All the Modern Languages 

Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent. 

With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 

Branches in over 800 leading cities in America, Europe and 
Africa. Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 
lessons from one city to another without additional cost, 

PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS— DAY OR EVENING 
Terms Reasonable. Catalogue on Application. 

TRIAL LESSON FREE 
GRAND PRIZES AT ALL EXPOSITIONS 

liferlttf gdfonl of Hanguagra 

30 West 34th Street, New York 
218 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The officers of the merged institution are: 

Otto T. Bannard, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
chairman of board of trustees; Harvey D. 
Gibson, president. 

Vice-presidents: Joseph A. Bower, 
James Dodd, Frederick J. Horne, Joseph 
S. Maxwell, Herbert W. Morse, George 
Murnane, Sidney W. Noyes, Alexander V. 
Ostrom, Charles W. Riecks, Ernest Stauffen, 
Jr., Harral S. Tenney; treasurer, Frederick 
W. Walz; secretary, Boyd G. Curts; as- 
sistant vice-presidents, Harry Forsyth, 
Theodore C. Hovey; assistant to the presi- 
dent, Bert Clark; assistant treasurers, Wil- 
liam J. Birdsall, Danforth Cardoso, Ray- 
mond G. Forbes, Louis W. Knowles, Ed- 
ward B. Lewis, Frederick P. McGlynn, Ed- 
ward J. Whalen; assistant secretaries, Irv- 
ing L. Bennett, Lindsay Bradford, Aug. C. 
Downing, Jr., Walter MacNaughten, H. 
Walter Shaw, Sidney B. Silleck, William H. 
Taft, 2d; auditor, Albert L. Earle. 

Fifth Avenue Office: Vice-president and 
manager, Charles E. Hay dock; vice-presi- 
dent, James G. Blaine, Jr.; assistant secre- 
taries, Mrs. Key Cammack, Joseph A. 
Flynn, Russell V. Worstell. 

Trustees: Otto T. Bannard, chairman ad- 
visory committee; Mortimer N. Buckner, 



chairman of board; Thomas Cochran, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., James C. Colgate, James B. 
Colgate & Co.; Alfred A. Cook, Leventritt, 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman; Arthur. J. Cum- 
nock, Catlin & Co.; Otis H. Cutler, chair- 
man American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Henry P. Davison, J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
Robert W. deForest, De Forest Brothers; 
George Doubleday, president IngersoH- 
Rand Co.; Russell H. Dunham, president 
Hercules Powder Co.; Samuel H. Fisher, 
Xew York; John A. Garver, Shearman & 
Sterling; Harvey D. Gibson, president; 
Thomas A. Gillespie, chairman T. A. Gil- 
lespie Co.; Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone 
& Co.; Lyman N. Hine, president American 
Cotton Oil Co.; F. N. Hoffstot, president 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; Walter Jennings, 
New York; Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Edward E. 
Loomis, president Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co. ; Howard W. Maxwell, vice-president 
Atlas Portland Cement Co.; Ogden L. Mills, 
New York; Edward S. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent Beech-Nut Packing Co.; Junius S. 
Morgan, Jr., J. P. Morgan & Co.; Grayson 
M.-P. Murphy, G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; 
Henry C. Phipps, New York; Charles W. 
Riecks, vice-president; Dean Sage, Zabris- 
kie, Kerr & Gray. 
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J. H. PERKINS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

James H. Perkins of Montgomery & Co. 
has been elected president of the Farmers* 
Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
to succeed Edwin S. Marston, who has been 
president of the institution for years and 




JAMES H. PERKINS 
President Fanners Loan and Trust Company 
of New York 



retires on a pension June 16. Mr. Marston 
has been connected with the Farmers* Loan 
and Trust Company for thirty-eight years. 
He is about 70 years old. 

Mr. Perkins has been active in the finan- 
cial district since 1914, when he became a 
Vice-president of the National City Bank. 
Some time before that he became a vice- 
president and subsequently president of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, N. 
Y., succeeding as head of that bank Charles 
H. Sabin, now president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Perkins, who was graduated from 
Harvard in 1898, became associated with 
the Baker Chocolate Company of Milton, 
Mass., and worked his way to an executive 
post with that concern. In 1908 he became 



identified with a trust company in Boston, 
and since then had continued in the bank- 
ing business, with the exception of the time 
he spent in war service. 

In the war he joined with Colonel Gray- 
son M.-P. Murphy in Red Cross work and 
went to France with that organization. 
When Colonel Murphy was transferred to 
active service with the expeditionary forces, 
Mr. Perkins took command of the Red Cross 
work in France, and for his services received 
several decorations. 

In 1919 Mr. Perkins resigned as vice- 
president of the National City Bank and 
became a partner in Montgomery dc Co. 

MEDLEY, SCOVIL & COMPANY 

To meet the needs of its rapidly growing 
organisation Medley, Scovil & Co., advertis- 
ing agents, have moved from 25 Broad 
street to the new Cunard Building, New 
York. 



PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 

The Public National Bank of New York 
has opened a new extension at Delancey 
and Ludlow streets. The bank has also 
purchased an additional building near the 
Graham avenue branch, Brooklyn, with a 
view of extending its facilities. The Pit- 
kin avenue branch, Brooklyn, will also be 
enlarged. 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 

The New York agency of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China has 
been moved from 88 Wall Street to 44 
Beaver Street. The need for more adequate 
facilities for the handling of financial trans- 
actions between India, China, other coun- 
tries and the United States caused the 
change. The New York agent is William 
Baxter. The head office of the bank is at 
London. 



BANCO DI ROMA ORGANIZES 
BANCO DEL LEVANTE 

The Banco del Levan te, with head of- 
fice at Alexandria, Egypt, has been organ- 
ized by the Banco di Roma, with a capital 
of £1,000,000. The new institution will take 
over the flourishing branches of the Banco 
di Roma in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. It 
will also absorb the old established Cassa di 
Sconto & di Risparmio of Alexandria. The 
Banco di Roma, holding the majority inter- 
est in the new institution, will govern its 
administration. 

Comm. G. Vicentini has been elected 
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chairman of the board of directors and 
Comm. G. Vannucci, managing director. 
Both are from the Banco di Roma. 

When the Sultan of Egypt was notified 
of the passage of the Constitutional Act 
permitting the formation of the bank, he 
replied as follows to Mr. Vincentini: 

“His Highness, The Sultan, my Sovereign 
Lord, has welcomed with great pleasure the 
news of the constitution of the Banco del 
Levante under the auspices of the Banco 
di Roma with the participation of Egyp- 
tian capital. 

“His Highness has instructed me to ten- 
der to you and to the members of the 
board of directors, his most sincere thanks 
and wishes for the prosperity of this new 
establishment, so that through the example 
of the Banco di Roma it may become a 
powerful factor of progress and a useful 
instrument for the Italian-Egyptian eco- 
nomic relations.” 

The Grand Chamberlain. 

The creation of this important financial 
institution has met with the greatest favor 
in the large Italian colony and in Egyptian 
and international business circles. A pros- 
perous future seems assured to it. 

The Banco di Roma is known in Egypt 
and the Near East as the pioneer Italian 
commercial bank in those countries and an 
important factor in their economic devel- 
opment. 

The head office of the Banco di Roma is 
in Rome, Italy. The New York office is 
at 1 Wall Street. Rodolfo Bolla is New 
York representative. 

HARVEY FISK AND SONS, INC. 

The business of Harvey Fisk and Sons 
and that of Blodgett, Hart and Company, 
Inc., have been combined and will hereafter 
be conducted as Harvey Fisk and Sons, Inc., 
32 Nassau Street, New York. 

Pliny Fisk is chairman of the board of 
directors, and John H. Blodgett, president. 

THE BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has opened a branch in Maspeth, 
Long Island. 

DUDLEY F. FOWLER 

Dudley F. Fowler, recently a member of 
War Department Claims Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed assistant 
trust officer of the Bank of America, New 
York. 



DEATH OF EDMUND C. CONVERSE 

In response to a request for a statement 
from the Bankers Trust Company regard- 
ing the death of Mr. Converse, Seward 
Prosser, president of that organization, said: 

“No formal resolution by our board can ade- 
quately convey the sense of personal bereave- 
5? £ of ™ th * ° fflcers and directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company caused by the death 
of Mr. Edmund C. Converse, nor does the mere 
recital of his official connections with this 
company give any real idea of what Mr. Con- 
verse meant to all of us who knew him. and 
all of us did know him. Mr. Converse was 
the first president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, serving from 1903 to 1913, and had al- 
ways been an active director of this company 
« member of our executive committee. 
His office was in our building and he was ever 
ready to meet with loyal service any request 
made of him by the Bankers Trust Company. 
To the guiding influence Mr. Converse exer- 
cised in shaping the policies and in the con- 
duct of the Bankers Trust Company from the 
time of its formation has been due much of 
our success. His integrity, his unswerving 
sense of right and of honorable obligation, 
coupled with a kindly consideration that made 
men his admirers and friends, qualified Mr. 
( on verse to exercise a great influence in the 
many business enterprises of this country In 
which he was always active. To his friends — 
and no man was ever blessed with mere pro- 
found and constant affection from those who 
had the privilege of really knowing him — 
Mr. Converse was a man of many lovable char- 
ac £, eI / 8 ^ C9, He a keen sense of humor, 
which never degenerated into the frivolous; he 
had a profound contempt for sham and hypoc- 
risy, which he could express emphatically and 
at Hines, and h e had the ability, 
notwithstanding the multitude of his responsi- 
bilities, to interest himself personally in the 
problems of those with whom he worked. To 
this latter quality, many a man now success- 
'll in business, who had the good fortune to 
attract Mr. Converse’s attention because of 
ability or promise, can attribute his first chance 
to do bigger things. No man who served under 
him occupied a position too humble to attract 
his attention. He went among men with a 
sense of understanding and genial humor that 
round everywhere a response, so that to-day 
the shadow of his loss falls heavily upon 
everyone of us who had the privilege of know- 
ing him. I would not speak here of my own 
personal grief in losing Mr. Converse, but I 
would like to say on behalf of all the officers 
and directors of this company that in single- 
ness of purpose, in devotion to this organiza- 
tion with which he was connected from its 
inception, and in fidelity to duty and trust 
he was an exceptional man, and to his *“-«<• ' 

and to all of us who knew him, he was an 
affectionate friend whose place can never be 
filled.” 

CHANGE OF NAME OF BUFFALO 
BANK 

The Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York, has been granted a 
change of name to Citizens Trust Company. 

REPORT OF THE J. G. WHITE 
COMPANIES 

The amalgamated balance sheet of the J. 
G. White Companies, of New York, for the 
year ending December 31, 1920, which com- 
bines the figures of J. G. White & Cora- 
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pany, Inc., J. G. White Engineering Corpo- 
ration, J. G. White Management Corporation 
and the Engineers* Corporation, showed as- 
sets of $7,121,991.61, capital issued, $4,300,- 

000, and surplus and undivided profits, 
$1,101,509.58, as compared with $820,090.27 
in the previous balance sheet — a net addi- 
tion, after preferred stock dividends and 
taxes of $281,41931, or approximately 19 
per cent, on the amount of common stock 
in the hands of the public. 

SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

The total resources of the safe deposit 
companies of New York State at January 

1, 1921, were $12,240,833.51. The combined 
capital stock was $7,205,000. 

NATIONAL BANKS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

The National banks of Philadelphia, Pa^ 
at February 21, 1921, showed a combined 
capital stock of $27,155,000, surplus and 
net profits of $67,063,896, an increase of 
$4,557,223 over a year ago. Deposits were 
$501,172,812, a decrease of $22,804,739 from 
a year ago. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 

The Second National Conference of 
Mutual Savings Banks was held in Phila- 
delphia, on April 27 and 28. Officers of 
the conference were: Chairman, George E. 
Brock, president. Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton; vice-chairman, William E. Knox, vice- 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; secretary-treasurer, Milton Harrison. 
A feature of the convention was the exhibit 
by various institutions of devices which they 
are using to facilitate operations. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY REPORT 

The annual report for 1920 of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company presents sharp 
contrasts. For the first six months of the 
year goods were in such demand that the 



capacity of the company was taxed to se- 
cure the necessary material and to manu- 
facture the product; while in the last six 
months efforts were directed to slowing 
down activities and curtailing the manufac- 
turing program. 

The total sales for 1920, aggregating 
$225,000,000, were the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, and compare with $212,000,- 
000 in 1919, and $204,000,000 in 1918. 

The net profit for 1920 was $16,655,000, 
which compares with a profit of $20,01 1,000 
in 1919, before deducting the balance of war 
losses charged off in that year. The per- 
centage of net profit to capital invested In 
1920 was 7.9 per cent, in 1919 the profit 
percentage, before charging off war losses, 
was 9.6 per cent 

Cash collections on the business trans- 
acted during the year were 87 per cent In 
the United States, 75 per cent. In Canada, 
and 70 per cent, in the European and other 
foreign trade. Collections were unusually 
good in the first half of the year, but de- 
clined seriously in the latter half resulting 
in a smaller volume of cash than 1919, when 
94 per cent was collected in the United 
States, 80 per cent in Canada, and T 5 per 
cent in other foreign countries. The five- 
year pre-war average of cash collections in 
the United States and in Canada was T7 
per cent and 45 per cent respectively. 

The machine selling prices in 1920 show 
an average increase of about 60 per cent 
over pre-war prices and repair parts an 
average increase of only 40 per cent, where- 
as the average increase In price of “AH 
Commodities” for 1920, as shown by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was 143 per cent over the average of 1914. 
The company derived practically no increase 
in machine selling prices in 1920 over the 
preceding year, while the manufacturing 
costs increased more than 10 per cent-, due 
principally to higher material markets and 
higher wages paid to labor. 

The average number of employees on the 
pay roll of the company throughout the world 
in 1920, was 48,280, and the total com- 
pensation $89,930,000. This compares with 
40,480 employees in 1919, and a total pay 
roll of $63,040,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

N EW ENGLAND is proceeding very 
cautiously, and is endeavoring to so 
conduct its rehabilitation proceedings that 
the foundation may be sound and safe. 
Necessarily progress is slow, and it is made 
still slower by the general disinclination of 
labor to bear its part in the readjustment 
of costs. The cost of living has dropped, 
but the drop has not been quite as rapid in 
New England as it has been in the Middle 
West Retailers are still very loath to take 
their losses on goods on hand, and, as a 
consequence, retail prices have not, as a 
whole, kept pace in the downward trend 
with wholesale prices. This is particularly 
evident in the shoe trades, and as a result, 
the shoe and leather markets are still very 
much in the doldrums. In textile lines it is 
a different story. Textiles were among the 
first commodities to feel the slump and they 
are among the first to recover. The tex- 
tile mills are busy, orders are on the in- 
crease, and prices have reached a fair level, 
aided by a readjustment of wage scales in 
the mills. 

At this writing the building industry is 
badly crippled by the strike of the building 
trades unions. Several times the strike has 
seemed on the point of settlement, only to 
be blocked again by one side or the other, 
with the result that millions of dollars’ worth 
of construction work is tied up, rents are 
scarce and high, and the question of high 
rents is doing much to complicate the wage 
readjustments in other industries. 



Money is easier and there is an abundance 
of mortgage and construction money at rea- 
sonable rates. Real estate has taken a spurt 
during the past few weeks and while prices 
are not as high as they were a year and a 
year and a half ago, they are still high 
enough to bring many an old estate on the 
market. 

General retail trade is fairly good but 
people are still inclined to buy conservative- 
ly and are apparently confused by the wide 
variance in prices — some lines having come 
down to pre-war prices while others still 
hold at high levels. The general credit sit- 
uation is fair but there is room for a great 
deal of improvement in some lines — notably 
shoes and leather where many concerns who 
have always discounted their bills are now 
taking the limit of time and even asking 
extensions in many instances. 

There is still a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in New England, but the general situ- 
ation in this respect is no worse than it was 
a month ago, and in many lines there has 
been a decided improvement. The strike in 
the building trades and in the printing 
trades has complicated the situation of 
course, but there is less real suffering from 
involuntary unemployment than was the case 
a few weeks ago. Taking the situation as 
a whole, the cut in wages has been accom- 
plished with very little trouble, as the logic 
of the situation was recognised. The down- 
ward trend of commodity prices has made 
these wage reductions easier of accom- 
plishment, in spite of the fact that in this 
downward trend New England has lagged 
behind other parts of the country. 
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THE “BUYER’S STRIKE” IS OVER 

The New England Letter for April 30 
of the First National Bank of Boston says: 

“The so-called 'buyers’ strike,’ at least sq 
far as women are concerned, seems to have 
passed. Retail sales in dollars since January 
1st have been about equal to those of 1920, 
while reports indicate that sales in units of 
goods are measurably greater than a year ago. 
This steady consumption has begun to have its 
inevitable effect on New England’s principal 
industries, and greater activity, albeit at scant 
profits, is distinctly noticeable. Woolen mills 
nave experienced a good volume of heavy- 
weight sales and have pretty much sold up 
their capacity to mid-August. There is a 
slightly broader demand throughout the cot- 
ton goods field, although the market is very 
spotty, some goods being in very active demand, 
while others are almost entirely neglected. In 
hides, leather and shoes there has been a 
distinct improvement, the over-aupply of hides 
having been reduced and retail buying very 
encouraging.” 

NEW ENGLAND AND THE ST. 

LAWRENCE RIVER PROJECT 

New England is alarmed over the project 
to open the Great Lakes to ocean naviga- 
tion as it is felt that such an eventuality 
will seriously affect her prosperity. 

A recent letter of the National Shawmut 
Bank says: 



The welfare of the port of Boston is vital 
to New England. Not because the growth of 
the port brings to the city a certain Increased 
prosperity, result of heavy expenditures for 
provisions, ships-supplies, coal, warehousing, 
and so on ; but because of the services which 
the port renders as a gateway for the interior. 
The port extends the radius of New England’s 
commercial influence (which rail transportation 
would limit to a few hundred miles at best) 
far along the coast and across the seas to 
foreign markets. Cheap ocean freights enable 
the manufacturer to bring raw material from 
the Antipodes to his very doors, and to set 
down his finished goods on the Pacific Coast 
in competition with the products of industrial 
centers hundreds of miles nearer. To maintain 
a free flow of traffic through the port of Bos- 
ton is to solve New England's transportation 
problem. 

It is further pointed out that New Eng- 
land imports bulky raw materials and ex- 
ports goods of great value, but small bulk. 
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For this reason she cannot fill ships. Such 
Inability means that the ships that discharge 
wool and cotton at Boston must sail empty 
to other ports in search of export freight — 
an expensive procedure which does not 
commend itself to the practical shipping 
man. And so shipping is diverted to other 
ports. For heavy cargo to export Boston 
must look to the West, with its grains and 
provisions. In recent years a large part of 
this class of freight has been coming through 
Boston from Canada and the further devel- 
opment of this commerce is thought to be 
going a long ways towards solving Boston’s 
shipping problem. 

The St. Lawrence River project, however, 
for a direct water route to the ocean would 
tend to rob New England of this shipping, 
and on this subject the Shawmut Bank says: 

As to the effect of opening a direct Lakes- 
to-ocean route on New England's foreign oom- 
tneroe, there can unfortunately be, in Gilbert’s 

8 h rase, no possible doubt whatever. In the 
ret part of this article we have been at some 
pains to show that this trade is essential to 
the prosperity of her industries, and that its 
continued existence depends on the ability of 
the port of Boston to secure a fair amount of 
heavy cargo for export. For the future, as 
we pointed out, Canada seems to be the only 
promising source for such cargo. Even at 
present, it being now possible only for small 
boats to make the trip from Buffalo to Mon- 
treal, a considerable amount of grain moves 
by the St. Lawrence River route. “In the 
spring, when navigation opens, no port can 



make any export bookings of Canadian grain 
from the elevators at the head of the Lakes 
until the capacity of Montreal liners is booked 
full. This is because of the cheap aU-uxUer 
route to Montreal via Great Lakes and 8t. 
Lawrence River. 19 At present, of course, the 
capacity of this route la very limited, and 
Boston benefits from the overflow of export 
grain through American outlets. But fro* 
the moment the first ocean steamer enters Lake 
Erie, from that moment the movement of 
meat and grain via Boston (except perhaps 
during a brief winter season) will cease. It 
means, practically, the destruction of Boston’s 
export trade. Let the reader himself forecast 
the resultant effect on New England’s indus- 
tries. 

Since those features of the St. Lawrence 
River project which directly affect New Eng- 
land’s Interests seem likely to bring results 
either Insignificant or positively harmful. New 
England cannot do otherwise than oppose the 
lan. In case the St. Lawrence project should 
e carried out. In fact, the continued existence 
of Boston as a first-class port would depend 
on her ability to force a revision of the differ- 
ential freight rates. Therein would lie her 
only hope. Otherwise, still barred from the 
Middle West and with Canada newly lost. Bo* 
ton would indeed be a port without a terri- 
tory. 

If it should eventually appear that the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence River is going te 
bring incalculable benefit to the greater part 
of the country (which we doubt) New Eng- 
land’s opposition will not, of course, be able 
to prevent the execution of the project. Till 
that time arrives, however, New England has 
a right to protest. Her right is the ele- 
mentary right of self-preservation. Empires 
have fallen before this ; and the decline of 
New England’s “Industrial empire” may, poe- 
sibly, be inscribed in the book of destiny. This 
Is a prospect, however, which New England 
cannot be expected to view with enthusiasm. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

T WO expressions of confidence have re- 
cently been made on the present situa- 
tion in the South and on its future outlook 
by men who have their fingers on the pulse. 

“If liquidation of borrowings in the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve district continue 
as in the past three months,” said M. B. 
Wellborn, governor of the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank, “the directors of the reserve bank 
will consider lowering the discount rate.” 
He went on to say that conditions are 
good in the South, and best of all in New 
Orleans. The amount of liquidation, he 
said, “is surprising, in view of the slow 
movement of the section’s principal crops — 
cotton, sugar and rice.” 

And Dr. Paul H. Saunders, financier of 
New Orleans, added this: “Statistics are 
now current which appear to show, an over- 
supply of goods, which cannot be consumed 
and which will continue to hold down the 
market; and, furthermore, it is contended 
that there has been no adequate consump- 
tion of raw or manufactured materials. It 
is true that movements have been exceed- 
ingly slow, but when the results are totalled, 
it will be found that there has been a 
gradual but sure liquidation of the unusual 
large Credits prevailing last year, and this 
would only be possible by the sale and con- 
sumption of raw and manufactured mate- 
rials, and the sales which have taken place 
have been of the healthiest kind, as they 
were not for either speculation or for future 
consumption, but for actual present use/' 
That summarizes the situation entirely, and 
shows that a great deal of the squealing 
has been psychological, to give it a dignified 
term. 

Reports from the various Southern states 
indicate that there will be a considerable 
reduction in acreage devoted to the big 
staples. 

The price of cotton has gone about as 
low as it will. There is a general belief 
that prices next year will be better. Never- 
theless, the new crop will be smaller than 



has ever been raised after a year of low- 
priced cotton, first because of the farmers' 
inability to buy fertilizer, and second, lack 
of inclination to raise a big crop. 

Both Mr. Wellborn and Dr. Saunders 
agree that the end of the present period 
of depression may be expected this fall* 
when business will resume and go forward 
in every line. 

The government’s barge service, between 
New Orleans, Mobile, and the Warrior 
River section of Alabama, reports a great 
gain in business. The March movement of 
freight gained 700 per cent, over December, 
according to figures compiled by the head- 
quarters. The movement from New Orleans 
to the Alabama region has been exceptionally 
heavy. This consists of general commodi- 
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ties. They are shipped in steel containers 
with a capacity of ten tons, which are 
handled by derrick between wharf, barge 
and flat car — an economy in handling, and 
perfect protection to the merchandise. Coal 
is carried on the return trips. 

An indication of returning enterprise is 
found in the recently announced irrigation 
project to reclaim 135,000 acres of land in 
Val verde, Kinney and Maverick counties, 
Texas. It is estimated that the cost of the 
development will be $8,000,000, though the 
total value of the lands and irrigation sys- 
tem will be around $95,000,000. Within 
three years, it is expected to bring 800 
farms into operation. 

The third annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, which will be 
held }n New Orleans, May* 9 to 4, will sur- 
pass the previous gatherings, according to 
advices by the executive board. This is 
taken as a sign of better times. Delegates 
from twenty-eight states and a number of 
foreign countries will attend. These will 
Include some of the leading bankers, manu- 
facturers, business men and representatives 
of the agricultural interests. 

This is of especial importance to the 
South, for one of the principles to which 
the Valley Association is dedicated is the 
return of the commercial movement to a 
North and South flow, instead of an East 
and West; and most of the Valley territory 
is outside of the South. The revival of 
waterways transportation, with its cheaper 
freights, is largely responsible for this 
movement. With business operating on such 
close margins, and with competition so keen, 
the smallest saving may spell the difference 
between profit and loss. 

A feature of the convention will be the 
dedication of the industrial canal and inner 
harbor of New Orleans. This is the new 
port facility, created at a cost of $19,- 
500,000, when the work will have finally 
been completed by the end of this year, to 
draw industrial enterprises and aid in for- 
eign trade development. The work was be- 



gun in June, 1918. By the original plans, 
it was to have been finished January, 1990; 
but the plans were expanded from time to 
time, during construction, so that the canal 
of to-day is 70 per cent, larger than the 
one that was started. 

All the dredging has been finished except 
a cut of 9,000 feet from the Mississippi 
to the lock, which has been left to the last 

The lock, able to accommodate ships 600 
feet long and drawing 30 feet of water, is 
one of the most remarkable feats of engi- 
neering in the country. Soil conditions were 
more difficult than found on the Panama 
Canal. The canal connects the Mississippi 
with Lake Pontchartrain, which has been 
the dream of New Orleans for more than 
a century. Two attempts were made, but 
they fell short Two shipyards have already 
been built on the canal, and as industrial 
development advances, the national govern- 
ment is expected to dredge a new channel 
to the sea, through Lake Pontchartrain op 
Lake Borgne. Its engineers have been 
studying feasible routes for some time. The 
canal is considered one of the largest works 
of development in the South for some time. 

FEDERAL INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING COMPANY 

At a conference of the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company of New Orleans, 
La., attended by invitation by the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta proper and its New Orleans branch 
held in New Orleans, April 9, for the pur- 
pose of formulating a definite plan of relief 
for the present serious situation existing as 
to cotton, a matter of deep concern to the 
whole country as well as the South, it was 
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Resolved: (1) That this conference Tiews 

with deep satisfaction the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to co-operate in a helpful manner with 
the business interests of the country in solving 
the serious problems now pressing for solu- 
tion. believing that through such co-operation, 
supplementing the direct efforts of the bus- 
iness men, practical results of benefit will be 
obtained ; 

(2) That this conference endorses the action 
of Congress In continuing the War Finance 
Corporation, believing that through the opera- 
tion of such corporation many direct benefits 
will result to the business and agricultural 
interests of the country and the South, and 
expresses its satisfaction that the active direc- 
tion of the policy of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration is in the hands of Bugene Meyer, jr., 
who has evinced a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion and constructive abilities or high order; 

(3) That a copy of the resolutions be for- 
warded to the President, the members of the 
cabinet, the president of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the directors of the War Finance Corporation, 
and that a copy be given to the press. 

Among those present were: D. M. Arm- 
strong, J. P. Butler, Jr., Albert P. Bush, 
T. J. Caldwell, C. DeB. Claiborne, W. L. 
Clavton, Dwight F. Davis, H. J. Dreher, 
F. *W. Foote, S. J. High, W. H. Hartford, 
R. S. Hecht, A. F. Jennings, A. Kains, P. 
R. Kettle, W. H. Kettig, F. M. Law, H. B. 
Lightcap, Robert F. Maddox, J. Pope 
Matthews, Gov. Manning, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., J. A. McCreery, Joseph A. McCord, 
Haynes McFadden, Oscar Newton, J. K. 
Ottley, Arthur F. Perry, L. M. Pool, LeRoy 



Percy, R. Brinkley Snowden, Leon Simon, 
P. H. Saunders, Moorhead Wright, Marcus 
T. Walker, and M. D. Wellborn. 

NEW ORLEANS BANKERS TO 
ATTEND CONVENTION 

If the feelings of New Orleans bankers 
can be taken as indicative of the general 
trend of bank advertisers’ feelings in gen- 
eral about the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Atlanta, June 19 to 
16, then the sessions this year will be the 
best attended of any prior convention. Al- 
ready four bankers from the southern 
metropolis have signified their intention of 
attending the meetings. 

From the Hibernia Bank, Vice-President 
Fred Ellsworth, a former president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, and W. 
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The Standard American Reference 

Book on International Banking 

GHft Snternatumal Sattbituj fiirrrtorg, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 

The intention of the publishers is to make it the standard reference work 
for American banks interested in foreign business and for foreign banks 
using American banking connections. 

Banks and bankers of the United States and abroad will find this book of 
real value to them in connection with international business. Some of the 
special features included in it are listed below. 

The American Banker will find : 

Information about the banks in all countries with locations of dieir 
, many branches listed alphabetically by cities and towns. 

Lately revised maps of all countries and geographical divisions. 
A large amount of economic information about each country. 

Much financial and general information of value to banks interested . 
in international business. 

The Banker Abroad will find : 

The most complete select list pf American banks he has seen in 
any international directory. 

. Lists of principal correspondents of a large number of American 
banks, enabling him to trace banking connections within the United 
States. 

Valuable financial and economic information with regard to the 
United States. 

Maps of the United States and of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System with interesting information regarding the latter. 

The book is 7 x 10 inches, strongly and handsomely bound in red 
cloth and contains 527 pages, exclusive of maps and inserts, completely 
indexed. 



SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 

192.... 

THE BANKER8 PUBLISHING CO.. 

253 Broadway. * 

New York. U. 8. A. 

Please tend us prepaid copiea of the current issue of The 

International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars (S10.00) per copy. 

Name 

Address 

Signed by 
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Richmond, Virginia 
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JOHN M. MILLER, Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT Vice-President 

ALEX. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 

JAMES M. BALU Jr Cashier 
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^^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 



S. Pleasants, publicity manager, will make 
the “hop” over to Atlanta. 

John B. Shober, manager service depart- 
ment of the Interstate Bank, will represent 
that institution, and H. B. Caplan will at- 
tend from the Canal-Commercial Banks. 

This small delegation has the distinction 
of being the largest New Orleans has yet 
sent to the meetings, and shows the strides 
that are being made by Southern banks in 
their public relations. 

Bankers in New Orleans have been putting 
forth constructive publicity and advertising, 
and the “community” plan as worked out 
by associated banks in New Orleans is one 
of the broadest plans in operation in bank 
advertising anywhere. 

The New Orleans bankers are going to 
the convention to run elbows and swap ideas, 
with the best in bank publicity work of the 
country and are ready for a “great” con- 
vention. 

TWO BANKS IN BALTIMORE MERGE 

Announcement of the merger of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
and the National Bank of Commerce, with 
combined resources of more than $52,000,000, 
has been made. Thomas Hildt, of New 
York, formerly of Baltimore, was elected 



president to succeed John B. Ramsay, pres- 
ident of the board of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

This merger has been progressing quietly 
for several months and was known only to 
a limited number of people interested. 
The Merchants National Bank has been the 
largest banking institution in Baltimore and 
in recent years has absorbed two other big 
organizations, the National Mechanics Bank 
and the First National Bank. 

Thomas Hildt, the new president, was 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to which institution he 
went with the As tor Trust Company, when 
that organization was absorbed by the 
Bankers Trust Company. He had joined 
the Astor forces in 1914, going to New 
York from Baltimore, where he had been 
runner, cashier and vice-president John B. 
Ramsay, formerly president of the Mer- 
chants National, will become chairman of 
the hoard of directors of the new enlarged 
hank, and Eugene levering, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, will become 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Practically all the directors and active offi- 
cials in the banking departments of both 
banks will remain with the enlarged organ- 
ization. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

A Builder of Farm Prosperity 

T HE foundation of progress is educa- 
tion. National and state educational 
organizations work together for the 
advancement of American agriculture by 
collecting and distributing general farm 
knowledge. 

Devoting our special attention to the in- 
terests of the power farmer, we are 
actively co-operating with all agencies of 
farm education. In 1920, 25,000 farmers 
received free instruction in tractor oper- 
ation and power farming thru 300 Case 
Service Schools. 

By increasing the usefulness of power 
farming machinery, this educational cam- 
paign is making better farmers; by in- 
creasing farm profits, it is building up the 
prosperity of your community. These 
schools are paving the way for future 
prosperity by making the farm a more 
interesting, livable place for boys. 

Yours is the privilege of daily contact 
with farm men and boys. Encourage 
them to attend Case Service Schools. 

J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hats 

B USINESS recovery in the Central West 
is slow, but is going ahead smoothly 
and with little outward evidence of dis- 
comfort. Its path is strewn with upset cal- 
culations, discarded precedents and prophe- 
cies that have failed of fulfillment, and in 
its results are many paradoxes. For in- 
stance, after nearly a year of drastic down- 
ward revision of prices of commodities, 
which has brought grains to pre-war levels 
or lower and virtually all farm products, 
the economic mainstay of the section, to 
corresponding standards of value, and has 
compelled material curtailment of industrial 
activity, public buying power does not seem 
to be seriously impaired. The volume of 
wholesale business compares favorably with 
that of the corresponding time last year 
and this is true also of retail distribution 
of merchandise in spite of the fact that 
merchants have been slow to revise their 
prices, which are only 10 to 20 per cent 
off from the peak and still are far from 
reflecting the drastic reductions in staple 
raw materials. An exception may be found, 
perhaps, in cotton textiles, which have been 
marked down to such an extent that ex- 
ploitation of these goods furnishes ammuni- 
tion for selling campaigns in which the 
prices of many other lines have been modi- 
fied but little. 

A characteristic of the situation which is 
most noticeable is caution on the part of 
men in all branches of business. Merchants 
are buying in small quantities and fre- 
quently, keeping stocks reasonably well 
filled in, buying for immediate needs when 
it can be done advantageously and using 
the lower priced new merchandise to help 
move out what is left of the high-priced 
articles. An early spring has given consid- 
erable impetus to the movement of season- 
able appareL Movement of clothing, shoes 
and knit goods is satisfactory. Household 
furnishings are slow, grocery demand holds 
up well, but the constant readjustment of 
stocks to a falling market, especially for 
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Our experience in select- 
ing kigk grade invest- 
ments covers thirty years 
of success. 
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is serving hanks and 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
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the lower and medium grades of canned 
goods, has deprived dealers of much of their 
profits. 

Financially conditions are less satisfactory 
than they were a month ago. Lessened bus- 
iness activity and lower prices are steadily 
reducing deposits of the banks, while loans 
recede very stubbornly. The first two 
months of the year brought fairly rapid 
reduction of rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, but since then there has been 
each week a further enlargement of these 
accounts. Calls for renewals are the rule 
rather than the exception, and in many 
cases rather severe pressure is necessary to 
bring about even a partial reduction of obli- 
gations as they come due. Usually at this 
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time of year money is plentiful and cheap, 
and the country banks have substantial bal- 
ances with their metropolitan correspondents. 
This year conditions in the country are even 
tighter than in the city. The rural banks 
are loaned up to the limit, have made full 
use of their rediscount privileges and still 
are seeking loans from correspondent banks 
wherever it is possible to obtain them. Farm 
products are being moved to market rather 
freely, but there are still large stores in 
the interior, and this is an important factor 
in the tardiness of loan liquidation. An- 
other is the extremely low prices of these 
commodities, making the returns, even when 
the products are shipped, fall short of the 
needs and expectations of the sellers. 

The only noteworthy change in interest 
rates is a slight lowering of the discount 
on commercial paper. A month ago 8 ner 
cent, was the minimum. Now considerable 
paper is being placed at 7% per cent., and 
a fair amount bearing the best names at 
7 1 ,/. . The placing of the last mentioned 
and highest class of paper is helped by the 
increased conservatism of the small banker, 
who is scrutinizing loans of this kind more 
closely than ever before and is paying less 
attention to the maximum yield than to 
safety, even at the sacrifice of half a point 
In the rate. 

The campaign to obtain financial support 
in this section for corporations organized 
under the Edge law for the promotion of 
foreign trade has not met with much suc- 
cess. The general feeling among the 
bankers is that they prefer to lend their 
money themselves and to applicants whom 
they can investigate directly and be assured 
of the safety of the funds, rather than turn 
it over to an organization they do not con- 
trol. They have no criticism of any of the 
projects presented, of the principles on 
which they are based, or of the purposes 
they are designated to carry out in the 

S90 



field of national commercial promotion. 
They realize that in the conduct of foreign 
trade under the conditions that have existed 
in the last year none but a superman could 
have avoided serious losses, and they know 
also that by confining themselves to the kind 
of loans already mentioned they have suf- 
fered very little. This warning and this 
experience lead them to cling to the old 
methods. They have subscribed moderately 
to the stocks of the corporations suggested, 
and have given their moral support to the 
enterprises, but they incline to the belief 
that money for financing them should come 
from investments by producers, manufac- 
turers and exporters rather than from 
hanks. 

The last month has witnessed further 
curtailment in operations of factories. Steel 
miPs are at 35 to 50 per cent, of capacity, 
the largest concerns working largely on 
old orders and the smaller struggling to 
keen going on what new business can be 
broil orht out by substantial price reductions. 

This is not great. Implement makers have 
cut down their production programs and 
expect that most of the money they make 
this vear will be from replacements and 
parts rith“r than from new machinery: The 
automobile industry is picking up. encour- 
aged by the spring sales, their time of best 
demand, and some of the largest plants are 
approaching normal production again. This 
is stimulating a revival of activity among 
the makers of supplies and accessories. 
Structural steel orders are fairly numerous, 
hut call for small tonnages and the starting 
of a building boom still waits on a lowering 
of construction costs. 

Labor Is still disinclined to accept a modi- 
fication of wage schedules and in spite of 
the abuses disclosed by public investigations 
of combinations of unions and material deal- 
ers little has been accomplished toward 
breaking the deadlock that holds back ope- 
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rations. Brick prices have been reduced 
25 per cent., the first cut in more than a 
year. Lumber has been reduced 30 to 50 
per cent, from the peak, but architects say 
it is still nearly 100 per cent, above pre-war 
levels. Steel is off about 25 per cent, and 
other materials also have been reduced; but 
the aggregate of concessions is not sufficient 
to induce resumption of work on a large 
scale or to release the many big projects 
that are waiting on architects’ boards. 
Meanwhile the housing situation grows more 
serious, but little progress has been made 
toward legislative relief in the way of rent 
regulation. There is a general realization, 
even among politicians, that that is a dan- 
gerous field to enter, and the disposition to 
avoid the step if it is at all possible is 
pronounced. 

One encouraging feature of the outlook is 
promising cron conditions. Winter wheat 
came through the cold season in good shape 
and an early spring has been favorable to 
the work preliminary to this year’s planting. 
Moisture has been more plentiful than in 
March. The farmer seems disposed to make 
un bv increased production for some of 
the loss in price shrinkage, and as manV of 
Ws labor problems have vanished, the indica- 
tions are for good yields of soil crops. 

For the first time in six years savings 
deposits now show a definite downward 
trend. The change is small, but it is signifi- 
cant as one of the first evidences of the 
effects of unemployment. Investment de- 
mand is improving, and there are signs of 
an ending of the lull that followed the flood- 
ing of the market with new issues a month 
or so ago. There is noticeable some eager- 
ness to obtain for as long a term as possible 
the present high interest returns and this 
has brought about a good inquiry for bonds 
of good class. Securities of utility compa- 
nies, which have shown substantial improve- 
ment in earning power in the last few 
months are finding new favor. The demand 
for municipals exceeds the supply. 

DINNER TENDERED IN HONOR OF 
R. P. TITUS 

J. I.. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, gave 
a dinner to the officers of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company in honor of R. P. Titus, 
assistant vice-president, who is leaving the 
institution to become vice-president of the 
Security National Bank of Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Titus entered the employ of the old 
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National 
Lumberman's 
Bank Building 
Muskegon, Michigan 



The building will 
be distinguished 
by its monumental 
facade, executed 
entirely in marble, 
with entrance 
doors of finely 
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Liberty Bank as manager of the credit de- 
partment in 1916. In 1918 he was elected 
assistant cashier and in the recent consoli- 
dation of the Liberty Bank with the Central 
National Bank, was elected assistant vice- 
president Mr. Titus is also secretary and 
treasurer and director of the Reserve Se- 
curity Company of St. Louis, besides being 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Madison, 111., and the Union Trust Company 
of Madison, 111. 

The dinner was held at the home of Presi- 
dent Johnston, April 1. Among those who 
attended were: J. L. Johnston, president; 

H. Hunicke, Myron R. Sturtevant, T. E. 
Newcomer, E. Barklage, J. J. Frey, R. R. 
Clabaugh, Jacob Berger, Wm. C. Uhri, Louis 
Fusz, Charles A. Lemp, vice-presidents; J. 
M. Garesche, E. A. Schmid, R. P. Titus, 
J. M. Curlee, Alex M. Lewis, H. M. Berger, 
assistant vice-presidents; Erastus Wells, sec. 
retary; A. N. Kingsbury, cashier; Wm. Rei- 
mann, G. B. Trigg, J. N. Sommer, G. H. 
Rein, assistant cashiers; E. P. Harrington, 
auditor. 

A unique souvenir menu was prepared for 
the occasion, which contained an autographed 
picture of Mr. Titus. 



FORMATION OF NEW BANK CLUB 

A meeting of the employees of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis was 
held recently for the purpose of outlining 
plans for the formation of an employees’ 
club to be known as the “Liberty Central 
Club.” 

J. L. Johnston, president of the institu- 
tion, made a short address before the em- 
ployees, speaking of the opportunities for 
each and every one of them to develop into 
a vital, active force in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Liberty Central Trust Company, 
and emphasizing the willingness and readi- 
ness of the officers and directors of the in- 
stitution to recognize merit. 

Mr. Johnston cited several instances of 
men who had come into the bank in minor 
positions and had risen to be officers of the 
institution. 

The purpose of the club is to develop har- 
monious co-operation among the employees 
and officers of the institution and to provide 
educational and social advantages for the 
members. 

The formation of the club was placed in 
the hands of an organization committee con- 
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stating of Messrs. H. J. Miller, R. D. Kerr, 
H. A. Rennekamp, H. A. Hartkopf, C. A. 
Tacke,‘ Geo. G. Mudge, and J. Vincent Car- 
rigan, who are to map out by-laws and regu- 
lations for the club and report back to the 
employees as soon as convenient, when the 
-officers and directors will probably be 
elected. Among other things a cafeteria 
and club room is planned for the convenience 
■of the employees, to occupy the west wing 
•of the third floor of the bank building. 

GTARDIAN SAVINGS OPENS NEW 
* BRANCH 

The Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, opened its new 
Euclid-105th office, March 30. The new 
quarters provide sixteen tellers’ cages, for- 
eign exchange department, safe deposit 
vault, pay roll rooms, and rest rooms. 

G. J. Provo, assistant treasurer of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, is 
manager of this office. Temporary quarters 
were established in the busy 105th Street 
section last August, but increasing business 
necessitated the securing of the large office 
with additional facilities. This is one of 
the six branches now operated by this bank. 
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CHICAGO BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

The Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, 111., increased its capital from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 on April 15. One 
hundred thousand dollars was added to the 
surplus of the bank, making the total cap- 
ital, surplus, and undivided profits $1,350,- 
000, the largest of any state bank outside 
the loop district. Its enlarged building at 
Milwaukee Avenue and Division Street is 
practically completed and gives it one of 
the most commodious and splendidly ap- 
pointed bank buildings in Chicago. 

The increase in the resources of this bank 
from ten to twenty million dollars in the 
past two years is convincing testimony of 
the confidence reposed in it by the industrial 
and commercial interests of the Northwest 
Side. 

IOWA STATE BANK IN NEW HOME 

The new bank building of the Iowa State 
Bank of Atlantic, Iowa, was opened April 
23, 1921. It has two stories and basement 
and is constructed of mission chinch! 11 
brick, trimmed with white Bedford stone. 
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and with Carthage stone base. Two mas- 
sive stone columns adorn the front. 

The banking room proper occupies the 
front ninety feet of the 149 feet depth of 
the building. The portion of the building 
occupied by the bank consists of the bank- 
ing room., the president’s office, a rest room 
for the use of customers, and the directors* 
room. 

The floor of the banking room is of mar- 
ble and the wainscoting is of the same ma- 
terial. At the end of the lobby is the safety 
deposit vault door, to the right of which 
are coupon booths. The bank vault door 
adjoins the working space. The safe is 
a Manganese burglar proof strong box, 
equipped with triple time lock. 

The Iowa State Bank has been in busi- 
ness for twenty-six years. The capital at 
present is $100,000, and total resources over 
$590,000. The officers of the bank are: 
President, F. I.. Butzloff; vice-president, D. 
E. Shrauger; .cashier, Harold M. Butzloff; 
Chairman of the hoard, F. M. Nichols. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR ST. 

LOUIS BANK 

The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis has elected Bert 
H. Lang an active vice-president In author- 
izing . the announcement immediately after 
the meeting, F. O. Watts, president of the 
bank, stated that in formulating plans for 
the great financial institution which resulted 
from the consolidation of the St Louis 
Union, Mechanics- American and Third Na- 
tional Banks a department to specialize in 
commodities or soil products had been con- 
ceived, and that he had been looking for a 
man who combined inherent banking quali- 
fications with a broad knowledge of the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
soil products. 

Bert H. Lang, although born on a farm 
in southern Illinois, has lived in St. Louis 
thirty-five years, and for twenty years was 
the head of the Bert H. Lang Company, 
general grain dealers in the Merchants Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Lang dissolved the 
business in August, 1917, when he volun- 
teered to serve his country in the great 
war, and was assigned to service in the 
United States* Grain Corporation. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, he was made chief of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Grain 
Corporation, which post he held until July, 
1990, when the office was discontinued. 
Throughout the war Mr. Lang had charge 
of the purchase and distribution of wheat 
for this territory, which is the largest grain 
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producing territory, and in the difficult mat- 
ter of assigning grain to the millers, his 
broad knowledge of world needs in general 
and the home market in particular made 
possible a record which not only met the 
government requirements, but gave general 
satisfaction to the millers. 

Mr. Lang in speaking of his new connec- 
tion said: “I importantly regard the financ- 
ing of commodity products which is co-ex- 
tensive in importance with production, and 
I am glad to contribute to the financial 



world whatever practical experience I may 
have been able to gain from the other side 
of the business in which I have engaged 
from childhood.'* 

MICHIGAN BANK REPORT 

The combined resources of the banks of 
Michigan at February 21, 1921, were 

$1,026,655,680.76. Compared with the re- 
port of a year ago there was an increase 
of $24,828,016.96 in total loans, a decrease 
of $33,078,337.73 in total deposits, an in- 
crease in capital stock of $19,233,979, and an 
increase in rediscounts and bills payable of 
$14,928,038.99. 

“ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BANK- 
ING IN MISSOURI" 

The current number of the Missouri His- 
torical Review contains the first instalment 
of a series of articles written by Breckin- 
ridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, under the title of 
“One Hundred Years of Banking in Mis- 
souri." 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

A FTER months of declining prices and 
sagging business, the Western States 
have not yet begun to record a turn for the 
better. Instead, they face the problem of 
coping with further contraction in the de- 
mand for their principal products and a 
return of growing tightness in their money 
markets. The prospect is not pleasing, yet 
the Western States are finding some conso- 
lation in the fact that they have undoubtedly 
accomplished an immense amount of liqui- 
dation and in the bright outlook for crops. 

Agriculturally, only one untoward de- 
velopment occurred the past month. Tem- 
peratures averaged lower than usual, and 
several freezes in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska damaged fruit in these States. 
Oats and alfalfa were also injured to a 
degree. On the other hand, the cool tem- 
peratures during the month retarded the 
too rapid growth of winter wheat. Some 
nervousness had prevailed among farmers 
over the excessive growth of straw which 
began to develop in winter wheat Other- 
wise, the past month was very favorable 
for crops. The Dakotas enjoyed good con- 
ditions for preparing for their spring 
wheat crop. Moisture was received in am- 
ple supply. 

Each spring brings an increased demand 
for money In the Western States. Farmers 
require funds for meeting the expenses of 
plowing and planting. Stockmen seek 
funds to finance grazing operations. The 
activity of farmers in fields reduces the 
flow of funds from the sale of harvests. 
The present season is witnessing these con- 
ditions in the money markets of the West- 
ern States, but every State and, in fact, 
every community reports many abnormal 
influences in the financial situation. Recent 
months have clearly failed to bring the liqui- 
dation banks needed to put themselves in 
an excellent position to meet new agricul- 
tural requirements, although many millions 
in loans were retired. The East is not par- 
ticipating to a normal degree in the financ- 



ing of Western business. Federal Reserve 
banks are more parsimonious than in months 
in extending discount accommodations to 
members, seemingly being averse at Kansas 
City and at Minneapolis to resuming redis- 
count operations with other central banks 
at this time. The Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank, which includes a portion of Okla- 
homa in its territory, has not yet succeeded 
in eliminating itself as a borrower within 
the Federal Reserve System. It Is the 
only borrower at this time. Farmers con- 
tinue to practice economy, but they are un- 
able to hold their expenditures down In 
the aggregate to a total equal to the in- 
flow of funds from the sale of various prod- 
ucts. 

That the East is not rendering the finan- 
cial assistance normally received by the 
Western States is particularly noticeable in 
the live stock industry. Cattle loan com- 
panies operating independently and those 
that are subsidiaries of live stock banks 
report that they are carrying only a fraction 
of the volume of cattle paper in the East 
that they were able to sell in recent years. 
One of the largest cattle loan companies 
operated in conjunction with a stock yard 
bank, enjoying a high reputation and ex- 
cellent credit, reports that it is making no 
effort to sell cattle paper in the East be- 
cause of the unwilling attitude manifested 
toward its offerings. Naturally, this throws 
an additional loan on the Western States 
even though prices are lower and the money 
requirements in the production of live stock 
reduced in consequence. Some cattle loan 
companies report that they are virtually 
paralyzed in their operations. 

Another factor in the halt in liquidation 
in the Western States and the renewal of 
growing tightness in money is the market 
for high grade securities. Having learned 
to invest more and more in government and 
other bonds during the Liberty and Victory 
campaigns, many individuals are maintain- 
ing unusually low balances, using their 
funds for the purchase of Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness and other securities. 
Bankers are complaining anew about this 
factor in their business because the fresh 
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flow of funds to offset the outgo of money 
for bonds is not equal in volume to that 
of recent years. Incidentally, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City has suggested 
to member banks borrowing in excess of 
their basic line of credit under the progres- 
sive discount rate system that they encour- 
age the sale of government war paper be- 
ing used to secure discounts. The sale of 
this class of paper has been increased as a 
result. 

It is doubtful if any spring in the last 
ten years was marked by so little new live 
stock financing as all the Western States 
now report. At a recent convention of cat- 
tlemen in Texas, for example, one large 
bank made loans of only $15,000, compared 
with a minimum of $2,500,000 at this gath- 
ering in recent years. Stockmen who make 
a business of acquiring thin cattle for sum- 
mer grazing in Kansas and Oklahoma have 
purchased very few cattle because of un- 
certainty over the market and the refusal 
of banks to provide loans. The bankers 
had no other recourse in view of their al- 
ready heavy loans and their low deposits, 
together with the attitude of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the financial institutions 
of the East. Instead of making more loan*, 

f »8 



many bankers are urging cattlemen to 
hasten the maturity of their holdings in 
order to liquidate outstanding obligations. 

The influence of the financial situation is 
not at all favorable on the markets for live 
stock. Weakness in prices was the rule the 
past month, hogs and cattle receding to new 
low levels for the year. Sheep and lambs 
are again at the year’s low levels. One must 
turn back more than five years to find lower 
quotations. Calves are at the lowest prices 
since 1912. The tightness of money Is re- 
stricting carload buying of thin stock by 
farmers for summer feeding and grazing 
as well as putting a damper on the business 
of large operators. In view of the tre- 
mendous quantities of feedstuffs carried 
over by farmers, together with the low 
prices, the demand for cattle for feeding 
is extremely disappointing. Money is not 
alone to blame, for the huge losses in finish- 
ing operations the past year are making 
farmers and others cautious. Besides, the 
unfavorable state of the market for dressed 
meat is discouraging. Unemployment of la- 
bor is not conducive to large buying of 
meat. So confident are packers of an am- 
ple supply in the face of the damper put 
on feeding operations by tight money and 
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the losses of stockmen that they recently 
issued a statement expressing the opinion 
that no shortage is in sight for six months 
and that prices promise to continue at pres- 
ent or perhaps lower levels. 

With highly favorable prospects for win- 
ter wheat and good conditions for spring 
seeding, prices of the bread grain declined 
more than 20 cents a bushel the past month, 
reaching the lowest levels since 1916. The 
proverbial dollar mark for wheat already is 
being approached in the future markets, and 
even cash prices have declined to a level 
which makes it difficult for interior dealers 
to bid more than a dollar a bushel net 
to farmers. There is a tendency on the part 
of farmers to market their liberal holdings 
of wheat more freely as values approach the 
dollar-level, and country acceptances on bids 
have recently increased sharply. Ordinarily, 
concern would prevail over the small visible 
stocks of wheat, but the light terminal hold- 
ings are entirely offset by the far greater 
than normal stock 6f the bread grain in 
farmers’ hands. Excellent crop prospects 
also are an influence in stimulating market- 
ings of wheat, farmers as a rule manifest- 
ing a strong desire to dispose of holdings 
before the opening of June. Absorptive 
power on w’heat markets has contracted 
sharply, owing to extreme sluggishness in 
the demand for flour and lessened interest 
on the part of export wheat operators. Buy- 
ing of flour in domestic channels is of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and mills are op- 
erating at less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Foreign demand for flour is moderate, but 
the export sales are almost entirely of the 
cheaper grades with only a sprinkling of 
the better patents being sold to Holland, 
Germany, England and other of the impor- 
tant buying outlets abroad. 

Not since the early part of 1913 have 
prices for corn been at as low a level as 
on the current market, around 50 cents a 
bushel in Kansas City. Oats also are on a 
pre-war basis. Kafir and milo are down to 
75 cents per hundredweight in Kansas City, 
and bids to farmers in the large growing 
.sections of the West are down to 25 cents 
per hundredweight, a fourth of a cent a 
pound. Only three years ago in April the 
sorghum grains were in keen demand at $4 
per hundredweight, or four cents a pound. 
Stocks of the coarse grains are burdensome 
both on markets and on farms, and demand 
is disappointingly light. 

In lumber demand has not improved ma- 
terially, sales being largely for new dwell- 
ing purposes. Business construction is 
small. Railroad buying is also very limited. 
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Lumber prices are at new low post-war 
levels. The oil industry is feeling some- 
what better, but crude lacks strength. The 
action of prominent producers in the Mid- 
Continent field in taking steps to reduce 
production is helping the market slightly 
along with the seasonal increase in the use 
of gasoline. Mining operations have been 
further reduced, owing to the stagnation in 
copper and other metals. Coal is weak and 
in poor demand. Unemployment of labor 
has increased, although the spring work on 
farms took up a little of the slack. 

Business mortality shows an increase. 
Retail stores have been affected both by 
the unusually cool weather and the saving 
disposition of the public. Savings deposits 
incidentally are increasing. Scattered bank 
failures are reported, but a spirit of co- 
operation that is deserving of commenda- 
tion is assisting in mending difficulties for 
both banks and commercial institutions that 
would otherwise prove incurable in this ter- 
ritory. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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CONVENTION OF KANSAS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Kansas Bankers Association will be held 
at Topeka, Kan, May 19-00, 1901. The 
convention proper will open at 10 o'clock 
Thursday morning. May 19, in Representa- 
tive Hall, and continue until Friday after- 
noon, May 00. 

Due to the increasingly large number who 
reach the convention city the afternoon be- 
fore, the Clearing House Association of 
Topeka and other affiliated institutions are 
making provisions for an informal recep- 
tion to be given at the Elks’ Club on 
Wednesday evening. May 18. 

Conventions of the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation have been growing in popularity and 
in attendance. More than 1,700 registered 
as delegates at the Wichita convention last 
year. The advance demand for hotel reser- 
vations for the coming convention has 
already been heavy, but all members are as- 
sured that abundant accommodations win 
be available. It is recommended that re- 
quests for reservations be made early, ad- 
dressing any member of the hotel commit- 
tee which consists of the following Topeka 
bankers: Thomas C. Mueller, cashier Kan- 
sas Reserve State Bank, chairman; A. V. 
Lindell, cashier Kaw Valley National Bank; 
Wm. Macferran, Jr, State Savings Bank, 
and J. L. Hersh, secretary Capitol Building 
and Loan Association. 

EGBERT A. BROWN BECOMES VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
Cal., and the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company, have announced the elec- 
tion, on March 1, of Egbert A. Brown, for 
many years cashier of the California Na- 
tional Bank, and the California Trust and 
Savings Bank of Sacramento, to the office 
of vice-president of both banks. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donhellan 

W IOLESALERS report an improve- 
ment in business during the past 
month, although retailers are buying in 
small quantities and cautious to fill only 
current requirements. The retail stores 
themselves are registering increases in sales 
for the month, but all in all the expected 
decided improvement in both branches of 
wholesale and retail is slow in materializing. 
Cash sales show decrease, due partially to 
unemployment and wage reductions. Col- 
lections are good, however. 

Conditions generally are good for the 
wheat crop and California wheat is esti- 
mated to be ninety-three per cent of nor- 
mal. Large quantities of wheat are still 
in the hands of Northwest growers and 
warehouses and these holders regard the 
situation apprehensively. At Walla Walla, 
Wash., wheat has sold down to $1 for the 
first time since 1914. More diversified farm- 
ing is to be the rule this year, farmers 
appreciating the advisability of raising more 
of what they consume. 

Increasing demand for lumber from the 
Pacific Northwest indicates stiffening prices. 
It Is believed prices have hit the bottom. 
Reports from the Gray Harbor country say 
eighty per cent, of the camps and ninety 
per cent of the mills are operating, man 
after being closed several months. Price* 
are about fifty per cent lower than in April 
a year ago. 

Canned goods are moving much more sat- 
isfactorily and large portions of unsold 
stock have found disposition. Shipments of 
oranges and lemons in large quantities are 
making use of the Panama Canal, and 
many other lines which have hitherto not 
employed this avenue of shipment are making 
daily increasing use of it. 

Building permits show gratifying increase 
in practically all the Coast cities and real 
estate is enjoying fairly active market. 

Financial conditions in Utah and the 
rich inter-mountain country are sound, 
although business at present is suffering 
from deflation pains. Utah sugar beet 



growers had a profitable year in 1990, ob- 
taining a base price of $19 a ton for their 
product The 1991 price, however, will be 
around $5.50 a ton. Conditions in the live 
stock industry still offer considerable room 
for improvement. 

The bond market in recent weeks has 
shown considerable betterment and dealers 
are greatly encouraged over the immediate 
prospect for a large absorption of securi- 
ties. It has been more than a month since 
we have had an active bond, market and in 
that time a certain accumulation of securi- 
ties has piled up in the hands of distributers. 
With money rates apparently pointing to- 
wards easier conditions and credit certainly 
in greater supply, bond men are looking for 
ward to the opportunity of clearing their 
shelves. 




BANK OF ITALY TO OPEN NEW 
BRANCH 

The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
been authorized by the state superintendent 
of banks to open a branch at Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, through the consolidation of the 
Visalia Savings Bank and Trust Company 
and the National Bank of Visalia. 

A. P. Giannini, president of the Bank of 
Italy, in making this announcement, said 
that immediate merging of the business 
would be effected and operations started as 
a branch without delay. The same officers 
and directors who have been identified with 
the Visalia banks will be continued although 
certain additions are to be made from the 
staff of the Bank of Italy. Approximately 
$5,000,000 in assets will be added to the 
resources of the Bank of Italy through this 
consolidation, and it is expected that a new 
building will be required to house the bank- 
ing operations of the Visalia Branch. 

The two banks involved in the consolida- 
tion are among the best known in that part 
of the state, the National Bank of Visalia 
being the oldest and largest in Tulare 
County. 
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The New Business Department 

By T. D. MacGregor 

Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 



Advertising Plans,” 

T HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 
ent customers of a hank and the 
systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Bank Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 

SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 

While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust companv in the 
world — with resources of over $500,000,- 
000 — undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 
him Into contact with many bankers and 



The Book of Thrift” 

advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 

ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 

“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 

worth many times its price — $i.3B 

to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 



Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Business Department/' 
After five days* examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 

Name ... : 

Bank 

5 Address 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tyson 

T HE anticipation that the reduction of 
commercial loans which has accompa- 
nied the process of deflation would result in 
an easing of the money situation to such an 
extent that lower bank rates would result 
Is not being borne out by conditions. A 
call rate of 6*4 per cent, still prevails and 
there does not seem any indication of an 
early reduction. The opinion is now be- 
coming more general in financial circles that 
with such a heavy taxation program and a 
railway situation costing the country many 
millions the surplus . wealth of t)ie country 
will be very largely absorbed and there will 
be no surplus of capital for a long time. 

To the first of March the current loans by 
the banks were reduced to $1*266,253 as 
compared with $1,417,520,756 at the. high 
point in September. During the same pe- 
riod savings deposits continued to grow, the 
total at Match of $1,318,355,482 showing an 
increase of nearly $50,000,000 as compared 
with September. The banks took advantage 
of their improved position as regards funds 
to reduce their obligations to the Dominion 
Government— rediscounting under the War 
Measures Act — to the extent of about 
$50,000,000. 

This emergency rediscounting system, 
born of war conditions, is now being con- 
sidered as a permanent relationship be- 
tween the banks and the Dominion Treas- 
ury. Sir John Aird, general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, recently 
gave it his opinion that “while the Finance 
Act of 1914 was primarily a war measure, 
the principles which it embodies might well 
serve in peace times.’ 9 John Galt, presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Canada, is of 
the opinion that the rediscounting system 
effectively enabled the banks to take care 
of the country’s trade throughout the period 
when high prices involved the employment 
of a vastly greater amount of capital than 
formerly in the financing of legitimate re- 
quirements. According to Mr. Galt, the spe- 
cial privileges have not been abused and he 



is of the opinion that if the arrangement is 
continued it Would “afford all the financial 
elasticity necessary for periods of expansion 
and would be quite the equivalent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank system of the United 
States. The close scrutiny by the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the collateral submitted 
provides an ample measure of safety.” 

That the hanks are not, however, availing 
themselves of the governmental rediscounts 
as freely as they have done in recent years 
has already been noted and on this point 
the New York Tribune comments that: “It 
is apparent that the banks have been con- 
servative in availing themselves of the 
privileges of rediscount” Further, the 
Tribune says that: “The Canadian Banking 
system has negotiated creditably the trying 
period since the latter part of 1914 and Is 
now a much more efficient agency for na- 
tional development even than it was in ante- 
bellum days.” 

The annual report of the minister of 
railways in connection with the national 
transportation system has served to draw 
attention to a very serious national financial 
problem. Officially a deficit for the year of 
nearly $70,000,000 was admitted but this 
has been raised to as high as $140,000,000 
by experts who have taken all overhead 
charges into consideration. A material 
deficit for the national merchant marine is 
also estimated on this basis. To shoulder 
such a heavy burden in addition to the post- 
war taxes is acknowledged as a grave mat- 
ter. There is a growing demand throughout 
the business and financial community that 
something should be done and even the gen- 
eral public has been brought to see that it 
is not common sense to go on in the present 
course. 

Of course the great problem of .the Gov- 
ernment roads is the wage scale, which was 
established under the McAdoo award In 
the United States and had to be followed 
in this country. But the showing of the 
Canadian Pacific is taken as an indication 
that wages alone do not provide a satis- 
factory answer. There has been a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the controlling 
board to avoid political influences, but 
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there is more than a suspicion that these 
have been creeping in at the expense of 
efficiency. The Government will inquire 
into the whole situation through a commit- 
tee, but much depends upon the powers of 
this body and in how far politics will be 
ignored in reaching a solution. Practical 
transportation experts point out that there 
is much duplication of service and that it 
would be better to close up sections of the 
Transcontinental until there is sufficient de- 
velopment and sufficient business offering to 
warrant operation on a satisfactory basis. 
Business men are demanding a consultation 
by the best experts in America and the 
adoption of a course of action which will 
not only reduce the loss but provide more 
efficient service. 

As a solution of the national taxation 
problem manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers are agreed in favor of a gross sales 
or turnover tax, although there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion, as to who 
should be made responsible for its collec- 
tion. The abolition of the excess profits 
tax is also favored as well as the repeal 
of the income tax as applied to industrial 
corporations. The banks, insurance com- 
panies and other financial institutions as 
well as professional classes and domestic in- 
dustries would then be reached by an in- 
come assessment. A conference was recent- 
ly held at Toronto at the suggestion of the 
minister of finance and the adoption of the 
turnover tax principle is regarded as rea- 
sonably assured. The abolition of the ex- 
cess profits tax is, more or less, a foregone 
conclusion. 

The financing of foreign trade is receiving 
some consideration in banking circles since 
Greece and Roumania have failed to meet 
their interest obligations on credits granted 
by the Dominion Government However, It 
does not appear that Canadian bankers are 
confronted with the immediate problems 
that face American bankers in the further- 
ance of foreign trade financing. It has 
been considered possible that ultimately Ca- 
nadian bankers would get together upon the 
organisation of a foreign trade financing 
corporation, patterned after the Edge law 
banks which have been getting under way 
in the United States. But the reason for 
delaying the erection of Edge law bank ma- 
chinery in the United States may be a rea- 
son for Canadian bankers halting similar 
plans. 

On the other hand, this country is not 
entirely lacking machinery for financing 
foreign commerce, if we are to accept the 
expressed opinions of some of our foremost 



bankers. Sir John Aird, general manager 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, says: 

“I am not among the number of those 
who consider there is a need for a central 
institution for the purpose of financing ex- 
tensions of foreign trade. In my view the 
facilities which are now available to the 
banks under the provisions of the Finance 
Act of 1914 are amply sufficient for all that 
is required and while primarily a war meas- 
ure the principles embodied in it may well 
serve in times of peace." 

The Union Bank of Canada, on the other 
hand, is at least one Canadian institution 
which possesses its direct agency for financ- 
ing foreign commerce, in its partnership in 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York. 
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WEYBURN SECURITY BANK 

Although the profits of the Weyburn Se- 
curity Bank for 1990 provided a substantial 
sum to he added to reserve after the pay- 
ment of the usual dividends and provisions 
for taxes, etc., the fact that the figure of 
$50,493, compared with $69,991 for 1919 and 
$74343 for 1918, evidently reflected condi- 
tions which have been experienced by this 
purely Western institution. Earnings 00 
capital were 10 per cent as compared with 
7 per cent, paid in dividends. Following 
are comparative figures for the past three 
years: 





1920 


1919 


1918 


Balance forward . 


. •$7,249 


$5,457 


$4,222 


Net profits 


. 50,493 


62,221 


74343 


DISTRIBUTIONS 


$57,742 


$67,678 


$78,565 


Dividends 


. $35,113 


$33,506 


$25,280 


Bank fixtures . . . 


3,598 


4,950 


8343 


Tax on dr 


4,725 


4.407 


3.985 


Reserves 


10,000 


40,000 


Profits tax 




6.269 


.... 


Balance 


.* 14,306 


8,546 


5,457 




$57,742 


$67,678 


$78365 


Earn, on capital.. 


10.0 


13.0 


17.6 



•Less income war tax, year, 1919. 



BANK OF HAMILTON 

Profits of the Bank of Hamilton for the 
year ending February showed an increase 
from $847,105 to $888,019, as compared with 
the previous year and $571,926 for the pe- 
riod ending in 1919. In addition there was 
$499,110 available from premiums on new 
stock and after the payment of dividends 
of 19 per cent and a bonus of 1 per cent 
and allowing for taxes, pensions, etc, 
$649,110 was added to reserve, while the 
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If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For further particulars write 

Foreign Department 

Standard Bank of Canada 

TORONTO 

Resources over - - - - $100,000,000.00 



balance was Increased from $85,949 to $139,- 
965. Comparative figures follow: 



Balance forward . 

Profits 

Prera. on stock . . . 


1920 

$85,249 

888,019 

499,110 


Dividends 


$1,472,378 

$598,569 


Pension 


. . ’ 20.434 


Taxes 

Premises 


65,000 


Reserve 

Balance 


649,110 

139,265 




$1,472,378 



1919 

|85.114 

847.100 

500.000 

$1,482,219 

$469,184 

40.818 

37,408 

100.000 
700.000 

85,249 

$1,432,219 



Earnings on capital and investment were 
hardly as large as in the previous year 
owing to the increased total involved. Fig- 
ures of the company's earnings record since 
before the war follow: 



% Barn. •% on 
Earnings Div. on Cap. Invest. 



1920 $888,019 12 + 1 19.3 9.3 

1919 847,105 12 21.1 10.2 

1918 571.226 12 19.0 8.7 

tl917 598,522 12 19.9 9.2 

1910 442.525 12 14.7 6.8 

1915 424,274 12 14.4 6.2 

1914 485,265 12 16.5 7.9 

1913 498.273 12 16.6 7.3 



•Per cent, earned on the balance brought 
forward, rest and capital represent the share- 
holders’ funds. 

tFor fifteen months. 



The bank’s capital during the year was 
increased from $4,000,000 to $4,998,230 and 
the reserve brought up to $4,849,110, or al- 
most equal. It was no doubt this strong 
position and the fact that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to further adjust the prem- 
ises account that enabled the declaration of 
the bonus. 



CONDITIONS IN CUBA 



Improved financial conditions in Cuba are 
reported by E. L. Pease, vice-president and 
general manager of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, who has recently returned from the 
Island. “The price of raw sugar, which 
declined to 3% cents per pound in January 
last, threatened to seriously aggravate the 
general situation,” Mr. Pease explains. 
“This price, considerably under the cost of 
production this past season, had it contin- 
ued, would have caused many sugar mills 
to close down, with very disastrous con- 
sequences to the whole Island. Fortunately 
in this emergency the Government appointed 
a sugar selling commission, with the ap- 
proval of the mills, representing 75 per cent, 
of the production of the Island. On the 
adoption of this plan the price of sugar 
immediately advanced to five cents per 
pound. This means all the difference be- 
tween success and failure of the crop, as 
a cent advance represents on the estimated 
crop at current prices this year $60,000,000 
additional returns. This action on the part 
of the Cuban Government cannot be re- 
garded as establishing an arbitrary price 
for its sugars as the world supply governs 
the market price. Under somewhat analo- 
gous conditions the Canadian Government 
in the fall of 1919 assumed control of the 
Canadian wheat crop of that season and 
disposed of it through a wheat board, to 
the great advantage of the entire country. 

“In view of the wonderful productivity of 
Cuba’s soil and her nearness to the Ameri- 
can market, her recuperation is sure to be 
very rapid.” 
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§j practical treatise on savings banking, 
covering the history, organization, 
management and methods of operation of 
both mutual and stock savings banks. It is 
also adapted to the requirements of savings 
departments in banks of discount and trust 
companies. 

The work of a typical savings institution 
is minutely gone into, commencing with its 
organization, internal management and work- 
ing of every department, including bond 
amortization, audits, banking through the 
mail, advertising, etc. 

There has long been a dearth of practical 
literature on the savings bank and its work. 
The present volume is the only one which so 
thoroughly covers the field. 

It takes up such topics as the following: 
The savings bank movement; nature and 
functions of savings banks; the thrift habit; 
the savings bank as a public benefactor; the 
savings bank as an institution; savings banks 
in the United States; organization of a sav- 
ings bank ; management of a savings bank ; 
the by-laws; the first deposit; the bank and 
its depositors; deposits; withdrawals; de- 
posits by check; general orders and identifi- 
cation ; alteration of pass books and transfer 
of accounts ; the teller and his cash ; the pass- 
ing of the deposit ledger; posting and prov- 
ing; the dividend — its declaration and com- 
putation; mortgage loans and realty values; 
bond amortization ; savings bank audits ; bank- 
ing through the mails; accounts of deceased 
persons ; lost pass books ; advertising the sav- 
ings bank; dormant accounts; society ac- 
counts; school savings banks; insurance on 
mortgaged premises; finger print identifica- 
tion ; home banks ; interest on mortgage loans ; 
insolvency in the savings bank. 
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NEW BANK SWINDLING SCHEMES 

A Canadian newspaper announces that 
recently in Montreal a clever crook swin- 
dled three of the banks to the extent of 
$17,000 by a new variation of an old trick. 

“He appears to have opened savings ac- 
counts in three banks and after operating 
them for a time, one day presented a check 
to each for acceptance. The checks were 
accepted and the bank acceptance stamp 
placed on them with the ledgerkeeper’s ini- 
tials in the usual way. The checks were, 
however, written with vanishing ink. Later 
they were filled up for $10,000, $5,000 and 
$2,000 respectively, and as they appeared to 
be quite regular and he known to the teller 
as a customer, they were honored. 

“The fraud was discovered the next morn- 
ing but the swindler had made his escape 
and from last accounts had left no clue. 

“As a rule banks do not permit savings 
checks to be handed out to customers after 
acceptance. As with all regulations, how- 
ever, they are occasionally relaxed, and while 
in most cases nothing happens there will 
always be trouble when crooks are afforded 
such an opportunity. 

“In New York a short time ago there 
was an epidemic of check raising, though 
their practice in regard to accepting checks 
was much more elaborate than in Canada. 
Their rules call not for the initials of the 
accepting officer, but the signature of a se- 
nior officer. Now the rules call for two 
signatures 6f bank officers below the bank 
acceptance stamp. 

“It is surprising that more attention has 
not been given to this subject in Canada. 
An impression of a rubber stamp, which 
anyone can have made, together with an 
illegible scrawl purporting to be the ledger- 
keeper’s initials, has a standing in the popu- 
lar mind as an obligation of a bank which 
is utterly absurd. 

“With current accounts there is not the 
same danger as these are not opened for 
every Tom, Dick or Harry but with savings 
anyone can deposit a few dollars and open 
an account Name, signature and address 
given are entered and that is all. The city 
branches are particularly vulnerable to 
schemes of this sort. 

“It goes without saying that regulations 
will be tightened up all round since the 
Montreal affair. This, however, will be no 
hardship to the honest man. 

“Finger prints of all savings depositors 
have been suggested but unfortunately this 
is connected in the public mind with the 
police, besides being rather a messy proc- 



ess. Some American magazines, however, 
are advertising a system without the use 
of ink. Such a safeguard might not en- 
tirely eliminate the danger but it would 
force a crook to leave a record which 
could be traced and this would certainly 
tend to discourage the fraternity. The 
employment of a mechanical protecting de- 
vice, to indelibly register or perforate an 
amount limiting payment to a figure ap- 
proximating that on the face of the check 
when accepted is also suggested.” 



A NEW BOND PRICE BOOKLET 

The National City Company of New 
York has issued a special booklet, entitled 
“United States and Canadian Equivalent 
Bond Prices.” The exchange rate existing 
between the two countries has made for 
constantly increasing volume of bond busi- 
ness between the two, and the booklet tells 
at a glance the price the American investor 
has to pay for bonds in United States 
funds, according to the premium of those 
funds. 



FOREIGN BRANCHES PROMOTE 
CANADIAN TRADE 



In addressing the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Edson L. Pease, vice- 
president and managing director, referred in 
part as follows to the policy of the bank 
in establishing foreign brandies as an aid 
to the development of Canadian trade: 



“Without exception, the oP® ra ^ on 
’orelgn branches has been satisfactory, and I 
his connection I desire again to put on 
ny views as to the advantage °* 

'oreign business where possible 
nedium of our branches rather than through 
ifflliations with other banks, which we g®* 
control. It is only through its own branches 
hat a bank can keep in close touch with its 
•ustomer8 and give efficient personal 
“That the expansion of a bank does not moan 
i drain on the main organization is something 
tfhich I have had occasion to point out many 
imes. The figures of our foreign loans and 
leposits, as they stood at November 30, 1920, 
fMa f Art- 



Deposits 
Loans . 



*1 64.000.000 

102,000.000 



“The Commerce Reports of the Dominion 
have year by year afforded ample testimony of 
the national service rendered by the Bank in 
extending our markets abroad. Wherever we 
have opened branches, trade with Canada has 
been stimulated. This statement is emphasized 
by a recent report in which the trade commis- 
sioner for Brazil draws attention to the fact 
that since the inauguration of a direct ship- 

f rtng service bv the Dominion and of the bank- 
ng facilities which The Royal Bank of Canada 
have provided, trade between Canada and 
Brazil, previously of small dimensions, has 
shown a distinct increase. 

“I referred last year to our intention of 
establishing a department which would provide 
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inquirers with any special information desired. 
The Foreign Trade Department has now been 
in operation for nearly a year, and during that 
time has been able to render many services to 
Canadian exporters and importers, and to our 
clients abroad. In addition to providing gen- 
eral information on foreign markets, this de- 
partment has in many cases placed Canadian 
exporters in touch with prospective customers 
with whom they have later developed a satis- 
factory business. In the early part of the 
year it was frequently impossible to find 
Canadian producers who were in a position to 
consider the many orders which came from 
other countries ; Canadian conditions are now 
changing, but in view of conditions abroad we 
are advising exporters to proceed with caution. 
We think that in the years to come our intel- 
ligence department will prove of great utility. 

“The preferential tariff agreement between 
Canada and the British Colonies In the Carib- 
bean. which now awaits ratification by the 
Dominion Parliament, will not only result in 
trade advantages, but will serve to strengthen 
the movement for closer union. A most gratify- 
ing feature is that Jamaica, British Honduras, 
Bermuda, and the Bahamas, which did not join 
in the old pact of 1012, are parties to the new 
arrangement. Canadian trade with these 
British colonies, which was Increasing steadily 
under the influence of the preferential tariff 
arranged in 1912, will receive fresh impetus 
from the very favorable conditions now in 
prospect. The trade of the British West Indies 
reaches surprisingly large figures, the total 
value of their 1910 imports and exports being 
about 250 million dollars. Of this amount, a 
little over 100 million dollars is represented 
by imports, one-third of which are supplied 
by the United States. 

“In summing up the general business situa- 
tion, while I feel that casual optimism is out 
of place, and that we ought all to recognise the 
fact that business is being brought down to a 
new and sounder basis, I think that undue 
pessimism is just as bad sb the other extreme. 
Whatever the difficulties we have to face in the 
near future, the fundamentals of Canada's 
position are sound, granted that the Canadian 
people work hard and exercise reasonable 
economy." 

EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND 
LOAN COMPANY 

The business transacted in 1990 by the 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company 
compared favorably with that done in any 
previous year, according to the thirty-third 
annual report of the directors. The total 
revenue for the year amounted to $153,- 
580.68. After allowing for interest on de- 
bentures and deposits, cost of management, 
etc., a balance was left of $69,181.99, which 
was applied as follows: 

Dividends, 8 per cent per annum, 

payable quarterly $44,967.20 

Written off real estate and home 

banks 1,090.74 

Income taxes 8,787.57 

Transferred to reserve fund.... 14,335.71 

The three calls made on the capital stock 
of the company have all been paid, making 
the total paid-up capital $600,000, the aver- 
age paid-up capital for the year being 
$547,833. Loans for the year came to $497,- 
500, all the available funds of the company 
being constantly employed. Installments on 



mortgages were satisfactorily met, the ar- 
rears being less in proportion to the amount 
out on mortgages than in any previous year. 
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Our Perplexed Business Situation 



I N times of business depression it is well enough to recall the 
observation made long ago, that things are never quite so bad as 
they seem. Perhaps it may be easier to do this than to remember 
in prosperous times that things are never quite so good as they seem. 
But, taking the most optimistic view possible under existing circum- 
stances, the situation is far from reassuring. The reasonably 
steady progress toward recovery which it was hoped might follow 
the ending of the war has not as yet set in. Political, industrial 
and financial disturbances of more or less gravity exist in many 
quarters of the world. In Europe, as the principal theatre of the 
war, these disturbances are naturally the most serious in character, 
although lands far removed from the scenes of actual warfare are 
also suffering quite seriQusly. This applies to countries not them- 
selves involved in the war. 

If general opinion is right, the most necessary step towards 
recovery consists in the settlement of the German reparations in a 
manner acceptable to the allied governments. This settlement has 
been dragged along for many months; and while any day may wit- 
ness a termination of the controversy, it may on the other hand be 
indefinitely postponed and may even lead to a fresh outbreak of 
war. It is to be hoped that even before these lines are published a 
more favorable outcome of the situation may have eventuated. 

Here in the United States we are not exempt from the direct 
and reflex effects of the situation in Europe. Inability of the Euro- 
pean countries to produce on their accustomed scale reduces their 
ability to buy from us, and thus our foreign trade — now so widely 
understood to be a fundamental element of sustained national pros- 
perity — suffers something approaching stagnation. 

With political conditions like those recently prevailing in Upper 
Silesia, and with labor difficulties of the gravity of those lately con- 
fronting Great Britain, the reflected feeling here is bound to be of 
a depressing character. 

Fortunately, some of these difficulties have been composed, while 
others are now so near the crucial point that a decisive outcome can 
not be much longer postponed. 
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In the midst of all these disquieting factors it is consoling to 
reflect that here in America there exist no political controversies, 
and that while labor and capital have not as yet composed their 
differences, and a few strikes of a serious nature are now in force, 
the industrial situation might be far worse. The most unsatis- 
factory feature about it is to be found in the large number of unem- 
ployed, and that this unemployment is caused, to a considerable 
extent at least, by the unwillingness of those employed in certain 
lines to accept reductions in pay which employers claim to be 
necessary. This unemployment not only deprives those out of work 
of their customary means of livelihood, but it diminishes the goods 
arid houses which the community needs. 

There can hardly be anything like a general return of pros- 
perity in the United States while so many of the workers in industry 
remain without employment. 

Charges of inefficiency are being made both on the side of capital 
and labor, especially in the conduct of railway and other great 
enterprises. The advocates of labor point out how the railroads 
could .be managed with much greater economy in their financial 
operations. Representatives of capital contend that the labor 
unions are reducing efficiency and making exactions which tend to 
strangle industry. The Government apparently stands as mediator 
between these antagonists, now making concessions first to one side 
and then to another. 

Meanwhile it may be well to recall <vhat was first said, that 
things are never quite so bad as they seem. We have the promise 
of good crops, the financial situation is sound and improving. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have conserved their resources so that these 
institutions are now in position to be more helpful to trade develop- 
ments, and the Federal Land Banks have resumed the making of 
advances to farmers. 

While the new administration at Washington does not at all 
times seem to see its way dearly through the foggy seas of Euro- 
pean politics, a gradual definition of our relations with the trans- 
Atlantic nations is being shaped. When these nations have suc- 
ceeded in placing their respective houses in order, the United States 
may be expected to have the disposition and the ability to co-operate 
with them in the work of permanent restoration of production and 
trade. 

, $ 

An Enlightened Industrial Policy 

T HAT many of the largest business organizations of the country 
are earnestly searching for a way of bringing about closer 
relations between those who direct industry and the workers 
engaged in the respective establishments, is a well-known fact. In 
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an endeavor to carry out this policy, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey has established the following programme of principles 
in dealing with employees : 

“1. No discrimination by the company or its employees against 
any employee on account of membership or non-membership in any 
church, society, fraternity or union. 

“2. Collective bargaining as to all matters of mutual interest, 
made effective through the Industrial Representation Plan. 

“3. Paying at least the prevailing scale of wages for similar 
work in the community. 

“4. The eight-hour day or its equivalent. 

“5. One day’s rest in seven, preferably on Sunday, or the equiva- 
lent of such period. 

“6. Sanitary and up-to-date working conditions. 

“7. Just treatment assured each employee, with opportunity for 
submission of all grievances for adjustment through the Industrial 
Representation Plan. 

“8. Continuous effort to eliminate accidents through effective 
safeguards and active co-operation of employees and committees 
under expert supervision. 

“9. Payment of disability benefits in case of accidents incurred 
while at work. 

“10. Health supervision by a competent medical staff. 

“11. Payment of sickness benefits after one year’s service. 

“12. Opportunity for special training to qualify employee for 
better work, with standard system of keeping record of service 
performed. 

“13. Promotion according to length of service and ability 
demonstrated. 

“14. Partnership through stock ownership made easily possible 
for the thrifty employee after one year’s service, the company 
adding fifty per cent, to the amount invested by the employee. 

“15. Assurance of a generous annuity at the age of sixty-five, 
guaranteed for life after twenty years of service, with special con- 
sideration for those who become disabled before that period. 

“16. Death benefits to insurance providing $500 to $2,000 for 
dependents of employees of one year or more of service.” 

These principles, in the main, have been in force for several 
years, and their operation appears to have been satisfactory. If 
applied generally, so far as practicable with varying types of busi- 
ness, they should go far toward relieving the present tension between 
capital and labor. 
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Proposed Department of Public Welfare 

H ALF the contests of the present day are won by appropriate 
catch-words. One of the most profitable occupations of lit- 
erary hacks is in devising a slogan that will win dollars or 
votes. Get an appealing war cry, and in these emotional times you 
can put almost anything over. The working of this principle was 
no doubt well understood by those disinterested patriots who first 
proposed a Department of Public Welfare. They knew at the out- 
set that no one who ever courted popular applause would dare 
oppose it. To oppose the public welfare would be like opposing 
the church, the school, the hospital, the sick babies’ fund and other 
educational and benevolent activities. But may not one have a due 
regard to the public welfare, and yet distrust the method of advanc- 
ing it through the creation of a new department at Washington? 

What, essentially, does this proposal mean? Does it not rest 
upon the mistaken assumption that the dollars taken from the people 
by taxation can be transferred to a department at Washington, 
and after having been largely absorbed by the delays, red-tape and 
extravagance of the various bureaus, that these dollars of the people 
can be thus made more serviceable than if they had been employed 
at home where they were originally earned? 

A new department means more bureaus, and these mean more 
desks, carpets, swivel-chairs, files, statistics, salaries and expenses. 
Do all these things mean more economical use of the dollar in 
promoting the public welfare, or the reverse? 

Already elaborate diagrams are being constructed to show the 
numerous ramifications of this new department ; and if these designs 
are to be trusted, the Government will henceforth look so completely 
after the individual citizen’s welfare as practically to relieve him 
of any responsibility whatever. 

In his annual message to Congress President Harding mildly 
supported the proposed department, but in the following cautionary 
statement he made what must be considered as an insuperable objec- 
tion to it: 

“We must, of course, avoid overlapping the activities by the 
several states, and we must ever resist the growing demand on the 
Federal Treasury for the performance of service for which the 
state is obligated to its citizenship.” 

In other words, the people of every state, city, county and town- 
ship have a duty which they owe to themselves, and which they 
should not be permitted to transfer to the shoulders of others. 
Moreover, they will have to pay taxes to support the new depart- 
ment, and in sending their money away from home perhaps one- 
half its efficiency will be absorbed at Washington. 
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But there is another sound reason why this vague venture into 
the field of socialism may well wait; it will call for big sums of 
money, and thus make demands upon the people for the payment 
of more taxes with no prospect of an adequate return. It would be 
a move in the direction of public extravagance at a time when 
economy is sorely needed. 

* 

Employees Becoming Capitalists 

A S occasion has permitted, The Bankers Magazine has advo- 
_ cated a wider ownership of the industries of the country by 
those employed in these industries. This is not looked on in 
the light of an industrial panacea, nor indeed as being free from 
very serious objections. It will not prove a panacea, for probably 
no plan could be devised which would give satisfaction to everybody. 
And it will bring some disappointment, for in dull times dividends 
will disappear, and there will be occasional failures with loss of the 
sums invested. 

But, allowing for all these disadvantages, the plan of partici- 
pation in ownership on the part of employees has much in its favor. 
In the first place, the employee puts on the same kind of shoe his 
employer has been wearing, and may find it not so devoid of pinch- 
ing as he had supposed. But against this negative side of the 
matter there is the positive advantage which ownership brings to 
the employee. He gains a more direct interest in his work, through 
the process of working, in part at least, for himself, and when the 
ownership of stock becomes large enough, the employees actually 
gain an important share in the management. 

It will perhaps surprise the readers of The Bankers Magazine 
to learn that the largest stockholding interest of one of the largest 
financial institutions of the country is now in the hands of em- 
ployees. Reference is made to the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. The significant thing about this is that the company 
must have regarded this move as being of mutual benefit. 

While perhaps the banks have less reason than do the industrial 
concerns for taking their employees into partnership, it nevertheless 
tends to a better understanding, for the banks to offer their em- 
ployees an opportunity of becoming shareholders in the institutions 
where they are employed. 

In the course of time, as employees gain a larger and larger 
share in the industries of the country, they will come to exercise a 
considerable degree of control, and this should go far toward remov- 
ing the present causes of misunderstanding between labor and 
capital; 
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The Foreign Trade Convention at 
Cleveland 

T HE eighth annual foreign trade convention, which was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 4-7, was well attended considering the 
fact that owing to the present foreign trade situation there 
has been some diminution of interest in that subject. But the far- 
seeing manufacturer looks ahead of the existing depression to a 
time when our foreign trade will again be active. Perhaps there 
is more urgent necessity for keeping alive interest in foreign trade 
at this time than there was a few months ago when there was so 
much actually going on in this direction. 

Some of the newly-organized export houses have rushed in where 
the more experienced feared to tread and have paid the penalty for 
their intrepidity. Even the best of the export concerns are having a 
pretty hard time of it, and banks long experienced in foreign busi- 
ness find themselves in possession of bills which they must renew 
and can not collect. Still, exports and imports are going on and in 
a large volume. It will take a great deal of time for the European 
concerns indebted to our exporters to put themselves in position to 
pay up, but that most of them will do so ultimately can hardly be a 
matter of question. 

It was an encouraging feature at the Cleveland convention to 
note the interest which the banks of the country are continuously 
manifesting in building up our exchanges of products with other 
lands. A largely-attended meeting of one of the groups presided 
over by Frank O. Wetmore, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, discussed the topic “Banking Service in Foreign 
Trade,” and many interesting facts were brought out showing how 
the banks, even those of the interior, are equipping themselves to 
render the highest possible degree of service in promoting the 
foreign trade of their respective localities. 

$ 

False and Harmful Economic Teaching 

S PEAKING before the District of Columbia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington, Mr. Crissinger, the new Comptroller of 
the Currency, made the following statement, as reported by 
the Washington correspondent of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin”: 

“Unfortunately for us all. the law of supply and demand is as 
dead as a New England salted mackerel.” 
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Mr. Gompers had long ago assured us that this same law is no 
longer applicable to labor. 

To be fair to these two gentlemen it should be said that Mr. 
Crissinger meant that this law had been upset by combinations of 
various kinds, and that Mr. Gompers meant to say that labor should 
no longer be considered as a commodity whose value is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand, but that its status was to be fixed 
by enlightened and humane considerations. 

Although one may partially agree with both these statements, 
and fully recognize the elements of truth they contain, yet it can 
hardly be doubted that the beliefs founded upon them are the causes 
of widespread mischief. 

No doubt the combinations and “gentlemen’s agreements” of 
which Mr. Crissinger complained, do exist, and they also have an 
important effect, for the time being, in preventing the operation 
of the usual laws of supply and demand. But is not the working 
of such laws suspended temporarily rather than abolished alto- 
gether? Is it not probable, indeed, that the law of supply and 
demand still operates, though its workings may be obscured? 

Combinations may prove effectual in limiting the supply of 
certain articles, and may fix their price. But do they have a like 
control over the demand? We have seen what has been the effect 
of putting up the price of railway transportation: it curtailed the 
demand. And so with respect to clothing, furniture and many 
other commodities. Only theatre tickets, automobiles and summer 
furs seem to be in unlimited demand without much regard to price. 

No; those who engineer combinations can not have it both ways; 
they can not predicate maximum consumption and consequent 
large-scale production upon maximum prices. Is this theory 
merely? Study the present output of American manufacturing 
establishments in proportion to their capacity, and you have the 
answer. 

It is a part of the law of supply and demand that the effective 
demand for the bulk of commodities will have a direct relation to 
the ability of the consumer to buy; and such ability depends upon 
price. High prices are today limiting the demand, and so the old- 
time law is operating. 

And while on humanitarian grounds one would like to concede 
the correctness of Mr. Gompers’s view, that labor is exempt from 
the law of supply and demand, this can not be done with due regard 
for truth. Because labor is dependent for its reward upon the sale 
of its product at a profit. And if consumers can not be found, 
labor fails of its reward and of its employment. From three to 
five million men out of employment at the present time witness the 
truth of this statement. 

Some professor has recently announced his intention of demon- 
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strating the falsity of the law of gravitation. Should he attempt 
to do this by walking off the tower of the Woolworth Building, in 
the expectation of remaining suspended in the air, it might be well 
for the Broadway passers-by to keep out of the way while the 
demonstration is being made. They might otherwise receive a 
shock from the impact of a rapidly-falling body, in case the pro- 
fessor’s theory should not be sustained when put to the practical test. 

So with the law of supply and demand. It is likely to catch 
and to hold firmly in its grip laborers, manufacturers, merchants 
and comptrollers of the currency. 



The Sale of Investment Securities by 

Banks 

AS the necessity for broadening the country’s investment mar- 
Jm. ket grows greater, it is quite natural that the banks should 
be considered as the proper channel through which this wider 
distribution of securities may be effected. In order to find out how 
this matter is regarded by the banks themselves, The Bankers 
Magazine recently addressed a list of questions to a representative 
number of banks in various parts of the country, asking them 
whether they maintained departments for selling securities to the 
public, and also inquiring as to the effect which the sale of securities 
through the bank would have on deposits. A summary of the 
replies to this investigation appears on another page of this issue, 
and it is believed that it will be found of especial interest as repre- 
senting first-hand views on a subject at present of great practical 
importance. 

While the opinions of the bankers are naturally somewhat diver- 
gent, there is a substantial unanimity in the conclusions reached 
where banks have already undertaken this service to the effect that 
both the banks and the public derive a benefit from it. 

Perhaps the main consideration which restrains the banks from 
undertaking the retail distribution of securities lies in the fear that 
they may make recommendations to their customers which the 
subsequent course of values will fail to justify. Even in the case 
of Liberty Bonds such a situation might have been encountered. 
Probably, though, reasonable people would not expect the impos- 
sible of the banks, but would only hold them to the exercise of a 
reasonable degree of skill combined with a conscientious statement 
of facts in regard to any securities which the banks might offer 
for sale. 

Where no bond or investment house exists, it would seem quite 
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natural for the person desiring to buy securities to go to his bank. 
If the banks should successfully engage in the retail distribution of 
securities this should greatly enlarge the investment market and 
give the bond and investment houses more work to do than they 
ever had before. Their expert services would be needed to make 
investigations of proposed issues and to be the buyers in the first 
instance. 

It is gratifying to learn that the banks are finding out by experi- 
ence that by selling securities to the public their deposits are not 
decreased but that, in the long run, the tendency is in the other 
direction. Careful investment means a growth of wealth, and in 
any community having a large number of successful investors the 
wealth, and consequently the bank deposits, will be increased. From 
the public and individual standpoint the broadening of the invest- 
ment market is greatly to be desired, for in this way would a larger 
and steadier volume of funds be assured for industries and public 
utilities, thus tending to keep business going and labor well em- 
ployed. The individual would find the careful investment of his 
earnings a great help in meeting his financial problems and in ren- 
dering his position in life more secure. Finally, but by no means of 
least importance, as the workers in industry through investment in 
the enterprises in which they are employed become part owners of 
them they will gradually acquire that enlarged share of profits and 
of control which should go far in helping to reconcile the present 
unfortunate hostility which prevails in the relations between capital 
and labor. 




'J'HE life is more than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment. It is of minor importance who holds the wealth of 
the Nation if the hearts of all its people beat with true his^ 
toric American throb. The clothes may mark but the clothes 
can not make the gentleman. The economic rehabilitation of 
the ancient faith which upheld the ragged Continentals, 
emerged in pristine glory from the throes of civil war, and 
hurled its smiling and undaunted face against the grim 
engines of tyranny, upon the fields of France, is a far 
greater work. — Ex-Vice-President Marshall . 
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CHARLES EDWIN MITCHELL 
President The National City Hank, New York 

M R. MITCHELL, who was recently elected president of the 
National City Bank, was born in Chelsea. Mass., in 1877. 
He was graduated from Amherst College in 1899 and entered 
the employ of the Western Electric Company in Chicago 
where he became assistant to the president and assistant man- 
ager. having undi r his direct supervision the purchasing and 
sales department in the West, alter a few years service. In 
1906 he resigned to become assistant to the president of The 
Trust Company of America in New Y'ork, and in 1911 he estab- 
lished the investment banking firm of C. E. Mitchell & Com- 
pany, which was liquidated when he accepted the presidency of 
the National City Company, which he held previous to his re- 
cent chang *. 
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ALVIN W. KRECH 

President Equitable Trust Company of New York 



\/R. KRECH was born in Hannibal, Missouri, in 1858. After 
completing his education he entered the flour-milling 
business, and later became a railroad contractor. He was con- 
nected with the Union Pacific Railroad fora year previous to 
joining the Mercantile Trust Company of New York in 1894. 
In 1903 he became connected with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York of which he is now president. He is also 
president of the Equitable Safe Deposit Company and a 
director of several railroads and other corporations. 
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Should Banks Sell Investment Securities? 



A Consensus of Banking Opinion on the Advantages of this 

Type of Business 



I S the selling of investment securities 
a proper function for a commercial 
bank? Granting that it is proper, 
is it also profitable for banks to under- 
take this class of business? In an 
endeavor to find out what the banks 
themselves think of these questions, The 
Bankers Magazine has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all parts of the country 
asking the following questions: 

1. Does your bank buy investment 
securities for the account of customers 
and depositors? For example, if De- 
positor B wanted to buy ten shares of 
U. S. Steel Preferred, would your bank 
negotiate the purchase? 

2. Does your bank have a regular 
department for transactions of this sort 
such as a bond department? 

3 . Does your bank take any active 
steps in encouraging the purchase of 
investment securities by the people of 
your community? 

4. Is it your opinion that it is proper 
and fitting for banks to act as distribu- 
tors of high-grade securities ? 

5. What effect would the sale of se- 
curities through your bank have on 
your deposits ? 

BUYING SECURITIES FOR CUSTOMERS 

To the first question the great ma- 
jority of banks replied in the affirmative. 
In only a very few cases did banks 
report that they would not undertake a 
transaction of this sort when especially 
requested. Many banks, however, re- 
ported that they only bought securities 
for customers when requested and made 
no point of this service and did not en- 
courage their customers to buy. Others 
said that they did this gladly for cus- 
tomers and without charge. Some banks 
charge a small commission. A number 
of banks made a point of the fact that 
they assumed no responsibility in this 
type of business and made no recom- 
mendations. One banker writes: 

920 



“We will execute the orders of our 
customers for any stocks that they may 
desire to purchase and, when funds are 
easy, will loan them money to assist in 
their payment. Naturally, we inquire 
into their proposed purchases and if we 
know anything prejudicial to the pro- 
posed investment will use our influence 
to dissuade them from purchasing/* 

Another banker writes: 

“We will negotiate for anything that 
the applicant wants. If the security is 
unknown to us, or if we have no infor- 
mation about it, we procure the infor- 
mation voluntarily. If the security doe* 
not possess the elements of safety we 
strongly advise against it, giving our 
reasons. If the applicant buys it 
despite our warning we leave it to ex- 
perience to make him a wiser person/’ 

A Western bank writes: 

“We make a practice of buying invest- 
ment securities for our own account for 
re-sale to our investors and are always 
glad to order any stocks they care to 
purchase/* 

A bank in Indiana writes: 

“We never have been called on to 
purchase this class of securities but we 
see no reason why we should not.** 

Another bank writes: 

“We are pleased to do so when re- 
quested but do not advertise the same 
because if things go wrong we might be 
reminded, ‘You let me do it/ ** 

A large Chicago bank writes that this 
type of business is handled by the bank’s 
special securities department and that 
the business is large enough to require 
the services of twenty-three persons. 

An Ohio bank writes: 



“As a matter of service we handle a 
considerable amount of such business. 
We do not of course attempt to make a 
profit but carry it as an adjunct to our 
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regular investment business. The great 
majority of such trading is done through 
brokers/' 

A Southern bank reports that it buys 
bonds for customers but no stocks. 

A Montana bank says, “Not only 
that, but we would arrange monthly 
payments for the customer." 

A study of the replies to this first 
question would seem to indicate that 
most banks will purchase securities for 
a customer's account when so requested, 
but as a general rule they decline all 
responsibility as to the wisdom of the 
investment. This function, in most 
banks, seems to be merely passive. 
Very few banks go out of their way to 
take this sort of business and only do so 
as a special service to customers. 

THE SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 

About half of the banks that re- 
sponded to the questionnaire reported 
that they maintained regular bond or 
security departments to handle invest- 
ment business of all kinds. Some of 
the smaller banks found it impracticable 
to have regular departments but re- 
ported that this type of business was 
handled for customers by the bank's 
executives and the accounts kept by the 
regular bookkeeping department. A 
number of banks that did not at present 
have special departments reported that 
they were about to organize them. 
Some banks reported that they had 
special departments but confined their 
activities entirely to high-grade bonds. 

A New York bank writes: 

“A regular bond department is main- 
tained and every facility for the pur- 
chase and sale of bonds and stocks is 
placed at the disposal of correspondents 
and customers." 

A bank in a Western city writes: 

“We have a bond department which 
sold $17,000,000 worth of municipal 
bonds, corporation bonds and short- 
term notes in 1920. The department 
has a personnel of about twenty-two at 
present and has had a steady growth 
for years." 

A Chicago bank reports that it has 



had a bond department in operation for 
over thirty years. 

Another bank in Chicago says, “Ex- 
cept in the matter of special orders, we 
sell nothing we do not own outright. 
The idea is that if it is not good enough 
for us, it isn't good enough for our 
customers." 

An Ohio bank writes, ‘We try to give 
advice to customers in much the same 
manner as any well-equipped bond 
house." 

A Western bank writes, “We sell 
chiefly farm mortgages made in our 
vicinity or certificates based on mort- 
gages." 

ENCOURAGING INVESTMENTS 



Only about half of the reporting 
banks stated that they took any active 
steps towards encouraging investments 
by the people of their community. The 
rest of the banks take a passive attitude 
and only undertake to give advice on 
investments when especially requested. 

Methods of encouraging investments 
vary from the occasional advertising of 
the bank's willingness to make purchases 
for customers to a very active selling 
campaign involving advertising, per- 
sonal salesmanship, and direct-by-mail 
literature. Some banks have a thor- 
oughly organized department with 
trained salesmen constantly calling on 
prospects. Others confine their efforts 
to circularizing a mailing list. 

Following are some of the more inter- 
esting replies to this question: 

“We have a very complete equipment 
and are constantly mailing thousands of 
circular letters offering various classes 
of securities, after thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation." 

“Yes, we do and we think it is much 
better for a bank to have facilities for 
making investments for its customers 
than for the public to depend upon 
irresponsible concerns." 

“We encourage by advertising and 
personal contact the purchase of ap- 
proved securities by our customers, 
especially those who have their 'first 
thousand' in the savings department." 

“Yes, by advertising and suggestions 
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to savings depositors with substantial 
balances that even amounts over what 
should be kept on hand for emergencies 
be transferred from savings to bonds of 
higher yield.” 

“We encourage investments by gen- 
eral advertising that we have a ‘bond 
department' and inviting our customers 
to take advantage of its facilities.” 

“We encourage all of our bank pat- 
rons to purchase investment securities 
and we consider it a proper and fitting 
service to our customers and to our 
community.” 

“We encourage the public to make all 
of its investments through us.” 

“The bulk of our advertising for the 
past two years has been of an educa- 
tional investment nature.” 

“We advise through our advertising 
mediums that our officers are always 
ready and willing to offer their services 
and advice in this connection.” 

“We advise our customers to invest 
in conservative bonds as a means of 
helping the business of the country and 
getting a better rate of interest than we 
can nay them on accounts.” 

“We are trying to educate people 
through advertising that they purchase 
all their investment securities through 
this bank.” 

“We advertise to obtain information 
about securities, and for that purpose 
have subscribed to Moody's and one or 
two analytical companies.” 

“Our partial payment plan is popu- 
lar.” 

“We recommend that people save 
money so that they can buy good in- 
vestments.” 

“Before this state had a ‘blue sky 
law' it was so infested with crooks, dis- 
honest stock-jobbers and fly-by-night 
air-castle schemes that nearly everyone 
who had money and could invest became 
known. It then became a matter of 
competing with such gentry by offering 
recommended securities, thereby giving 
the public an honest ‘run for their 
money.' It is for this reason that 
bankers should sell good securities, and 
when they do they are really great 
public benefactors.” 

“We advertise those securities which 



we consider especially attractive. We 
have six salesmen in our city and one 
on the road. We also publish a house- 
organ, which we distribute once a month 
to all investors and prospects on our 
lists.” 

“We spend $6000 a year on adver- 
tising.” 

“Yes. If we do not sell high-grade 
securities, blue sky stuff will be offered. 
We believe we should protect the in- 
vesting public in this way.” 

“We mail bond offerings to a se- 
lected list.” 

“We make every effort to push this 
business and have built up a wide dis- 
tribution.” 

“We encourage investment in high- 
grade securities in our community, and 
thioughout the State of Florida, through 
newspaper and direct solicitation.” 

“We make investments an active fea- 
ture of our advertising.” 



IS THE DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITIES A 
PROPER BANKING FUNCTION? 



The great majority of the banks an- 
swered the fourth question in the affirm- 
ative. Only a very few banks consider 
that it is not proper and fitting for 
banks to sell investment securities. One 
of these objecting banks says: 

“We believe that there is danger in 
advising customers to buy securities, be- 
cause if the market drops the bank is in 
danger of losing the good will of many 
who took the bank's advice and bought.” 

Another bank has the following simi- 
lar objection: 

“I doubt the wisdom of so doing as 
the greatest indoor sport of to-day is to 
blame the other fellow when things go 
wrong.” 

Some others objected to commercial 
banks undertaking this class of business 
but thought that it was all right for a 
trust company. Others objected to it 
only in national banks. 

Among the affirmative replies the fol- 
lowing are of special interest: 

“Yes, we consider it the duty of a 
modern banking institution.” 

“It is proper to distribute bonds, for 
in so doing the money of people who 
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could not be reached otherwise is 
brought out.” 

‘‘Yes. When a bank has a suitable 
organization whose officers are properly 
informed and when only high-class se- 
curities are handled.” 

‘‘It is most fitting that a bank should 
act as a distributor of high grade securi- 
ties, as this is a great field of service to 
persons experienced or inexperienced in 
obtaining desirable investments.” 

“It is our experience that we save 
much money for depositors by keeping 
their investments in safe channels.” 
‘‘We feel that the failure which many 
investors have made in the past is due 
to the fact that they have purchased in- 
vestments from salesmen instead of 
from their banks. If their banks had 
had high-grade securities at current 
rates, every community would have been 
better off.” 

“It has gotten to a point where it is 
not a matter of choice whether the banks 
shall distribute securities, but on account 
of the Liberty Loans, more or less of 
a bond business has been forced on the 
banks. As a result of the wide distribu- 
tion of Liberty Bonds, it is only natural 
that the purchasers when again in the 
market would go to their banks for fur- 
ther investments.” 

“Yes. There is here an opportunity 
for many small country banks to de- 
velop a profitable bond business.” 

“We believe that banks are one of the 
best mediums for the distribution of 
high-grade securities.” 

“Absolutely, because in the end it will 
make the United States ‘safe for Un- 
trained and Uninformed Investors/ ” 
“Banks should be the leaders in dis- 
tributing high-grade securities.” 

“Banks should interest themselves in 
local underwriting.” 

“Absolutely, not only that it may 
serve its clients in the way of friendly 
counsel but that it may have something 
of a line on the character of the invest- 
ments, and the business acumen of their 
customers, especially as to their borrow- 
ing responsibility.” 

“We see no objection, providing that 
there is an officer sufficiently qualified 
to consider with good discretion the 



special needs and conditions of the in- 
vestor, and who will consider the in- 
vestor’s interest before that of the 
bank.” 

“We thibk it entirely within the prov- 
ince of the banks to do this, provided 
they have a proper department and 
other necessary machinery for handling 
the detailed transactions.” 

“In so far as they do not enter the 
field against reputable brokers.” 

“It seems to us banks are rendering 
a distinct service when they provide fa- 
cilities for clients to make their invest- 
ments through them, as it insures the 
offering of investments of only the high- 
est type.” 

“Certainly. Why leave the door open 
to the ‘fly-by-nigh ter?’ It is largely 
our fault that people are so gullible.” 
“We can see no reason why banks 
should not engage in this entirely legiti- 
mate and constructive business.” 

“Not only proper and fitting but ab- 
solutely necessary. BUT, banks in my 
opinion should not lend their influence 
and authority to promotion of stock, 
bonds and securities. That is a broker's 
legitimate field. In this bank we rec- 
ommend investments only in such bonds 
as we can buy ourselves.” 

“A few years from now nearly every 
bank will be handling securities as a 
matter of course. Those early in the 
field will have a tremendous permanent 
advantage, and I believe there is no mat- 
ter of policy more worthy of considera- 
tion to-day by the officers and directors 
of country banks than that of handling 
the investment banking requirements of 
their community as well as its commer- 
cial needs.” 

“We believe that the banks of the 
country by failing to provide safe in- 
vestments are largely responsible for 
the ease with which a tremendous vol- 
ume of worthless securities are permit- 
ted each year to be sold. Giving these 
same people conservative bonds at the 
attractive rates naw prevailing would 
improve the position of the customer as 
also that of the bank and being mutu- 
ally profitable would tend toward per- 
manent and larger business.” 

“Yes, and the banker who does not 
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do so to-day is missing a great oppor- 
tunity for rendering a real service to 
the community in which he lives which 
is incidentally remunerative to his 
bank.’ 1 

“The writer was for about fourteen 
years a national bank examiner, and 
it is his personal opinion that a commer- 
cial bank should, by all means, keep it- 
self posted as to desirable and safe in- 
vestments, and give its customers the 
benefit of such advice when indicated.” 

“Yes, but not to be sponsors of issues 
unless regularly underwritten and spe- 
cially investigated by the bank.” 

“It is my feeling that in large centers 
where investment houses are well estab- 
lished and equipped to give investment 
service in a large way, it is not essen- 
tial, from the public standpoint, that 
securities be handled by banks and trust 
companies, and it is probable that so far 
as actual costs to the public are con- 
cerned, better service can be obtained 
by actual investment houses which have 
their exchange connections and are ac- 
tively engaged in the one particular 
work of buying and selling securities. 
On the other hand, in the smaller com- 
munities, where the facilities of substan- 
tial investment houses are not available, 
it seems that from the standpoint of 
the public, the purchase and sale of in- 
vestments by banking institutions is a 
very good thing, and there would seem 
to me to be a field for real service in 
the distribution of high-grade securities 
by banks and trust companies thus lo- 
cated.” 

“We agree that the banks should take 
a more active part in the marketing of 
high-grade securities in our respective 
communities.” 

“Would prevent all wildcat scheming 
if banks took an active interest.” 

“Yes, but we encourage our investors 
to purchase, as far as possible, our home 
securities, because this immediate vicin- 
ity is always short in cash and the banks 
are nearly always on the borrowing 
list.” 

“Entirely so. However, there are 
times when it is not advisable to en- 
courage the purchase of ‘outside’ paper. 
For instance, at the present time agri- 



cultural sections are in need of financial 
assistance and it would hardly be con- 
sistent to recommend the purchase of 
commercial paper or other securities.” 



EFFECT ON DEPOSITS 

In answer to the fifth question, only 
a small proportion of the reporting 
banks stated that the selling of securi- 
ties would tend actually to decrease de- 
posits. And in most of these cases, this 
was an opinion based on guesswork and 
not on actual experience. Banks that 
had actually had experience in the sell- 
ing of securities reported either that this 
resulted in no change in their deposit 
status or else that the tendency was to 
increase deposits. Many of the banks 
seemed to feel that their depositors were 
going to make a certain number of in- 
vestments anyhow and that the bank 
might as well handle this business as 
someone else. Others reported that this 
additional service attracted many ac- 
counts to the bank that might not other- 
wise have been secured. A good many 
banks take the broad-minded attitude 
that the more they encourage sound in- 
vestment in their community the better 
it will be for the banks in the long run, 
because investment tends to increase the 
available capital of the community and 
thus increase the volume of business to 
be transacted. Following are some of 
the more interesting replies : 

“Encourages saving for future invest- 
ment which offsets withdrawals for im- 
mediate investment.” 

“By reason of its being an enlarged 
service, should be a factor contributing 
to the increase of the number of deposi- 
tors, and hence the aggregate amount 
of deposits.” 

“Temporarily to decrease — eventu- 
ally to build up.” 

“It has increased deposits and 
brought in new clients.” 

“Believe that it benefits deposits. 
Savings department can act as a feeder 
for the bond department. Someone will 
sell our patrons bonds and stocks, so 
why not our own institutions, thus mak- 
ing friends and often preventing the 
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putting over of fraudulent schemes and 
rendering a re£l service.” 

“We believe that it helps deposits. 
We repeatedly send investment litera- 
ture to savings depositors with large ac- 
counts.” 

“Increases our deposits. When a 
new investor receives interest he real- 
izes that it pays to save. We watch 
every large account and encourage funds 
for investment, resulting in more sav- 
ing by the investment public.” 

“A community of good investors 
builds a better community and we will 
profit by it in the end.” 

“Notwithstanding the fact that 
money is being constantly withdrawn 
from our interest department to buy se- 
curities through our bond department, 
the number of accounts in our interest 
department and its total deposits con- 
tinue to increase.” 

“As tested by the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns it temporarily stopped their 
growth but it inculcated thrift and now 
our deposits are rapidly growing as the 
reflex result.” 

“We find that this service has brought 
us a number of new accounts.” 

“In the long run it will have the 
effect of increasing deposits, as njore 
people will be desirous of saving up to 
a point of $500 or $1,000 for the pur- 
pose of investing at higher rates.” 
“Evidently for the best, as 1920 
show’s an increase of twenty-one per 
cent, in savings deposits in our bank.” 
“The more securities a bank sells its 
customers, the more they appreciate 
their bank and the more money they will 
deposit and encourage their friends to 
deposit.” 

“By encouraging the public to con- 
centrate all of its financial business here 
we feel that it helps deposits.” 

“We have not noticed that the sale of 
securities by this company has in any 
way affected the deposits of our bank. 
We do not make a practice of soliciting 
savings accounts, but when a depositor 
withdraws funds, and we believe it is 
for investment purposes, we do not hesi- 
tate to call his attention to the offerings 
of our bond department.” 



“It has been the writer s experience, 
which covers a number of years in the 
bond business, that the selling of securi- 
ties through a bank has a decided tend- 
ency to increase that bank’s deposits by 
bringing new people into the bank and 
through the general advertising which is 
always necessary in a bond depart- 
ment.” 

“We have maintained a bond depart- 
ment for years and our deposits have 
shown a continuous growth.” 

“Contrary to expectations, it has 
stimulated our savings.” 

“It is a fact that in the savings de- 
partments of banks there are many who, 
after accumulating a certain sum look 
about for investments, and if we do not 
sell them bonds from our bond depart- 
ment, they will purchase elsewhere or 
make personal loans. In either case the 
deposit leaves the bank but we directly 
gain some benefit and still have a pro- 
prietary interest in the deposits after 
having sold them some securities.” 

“Unquestionably it would tend to 
lower deposits, but if the bank itself 
did not sell its clients they would buy 
their securities through outside sources 
with a resultant loss of commission to 
the bank itself.” 

“It reduces them and bank should 
make a profit on sale of securities to 
offset this.” 

“Probably would reduce deposits to 
some extent if an active campaign were 
instituted.” 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

A careful study of the returns from 
this questionnaire would seem to indicate 
that while there are many banks that do 
not make any effort to sell investment 
securities, there is no serious objection 
to this type of business and that the 
banks that have had experience with it 
find that the business is profitable and 
in every way beneficial. 

It is evident that there is a larger 
field for the building up of business of 
this sort in the smaller communities that 
are not now served by reliable invest- 
ment houses. The larger cities are well 
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supplied with the latter and there is not 
so much need for banks engaging in this 
business and when they do so they have 
to meet a strenuous competition. 

It seems not without the bounds of 
possibility that there will come a day 
when banks in every community will act 
as retailers of securities in the same 
way that the local grocer retails gro- 
ceries. In this way big reliable issues 
that are put out by the large investment 
houses will find a much wider distribu* 
tion direct to the people without the 
slow process by which securities some- 



times work their way into the hands of 
the ultimate investor. 

By reason of the confidence that the 
bank enjoys in every community, it 
should be possible for it to attract cap- 
ital that cannot be reached through any 
other means, and also to deflect it from 
being wasted in wildcat schemes which 
too often find their readiest field in ru- 
ral communities. 

Banks everywhere are studying the 
possibilities of this type of business and 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it is growing in popularity. 



CQ 

The Bank Credit Investigator* 



By Russell 

(This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Prudden covering this important sub- 
ject.— The Editor.) 

T HE functions of a bank's credit 
department and the qualifica- 
tions of the investigator were 
discussed in last month's article, and at 
this time some idea of the organization 
of the credit department and the 
mechanical side of the work may be of 
interest as well of importance. Need- 
less to say the person who is about to 
take up this work will not be concerned 
with the formation of such an organiza- 
tion, but will have to know, nevertheless, 
just how the workings of this depart- 
ment are co-related and how the con- 
trol of possibly thousands of accounts, 
representing many millions of dollars, 
is brought about. For purposes of 
illustration we shall therefore take into 
consideration the organization of a large 
credit department such as may be found 
in many of the banks of our larger 
cities. Such an organization will, of 
course, be entirely too elaborate for the 
smaller bank, but may be cut down pro- 
portionally and the more specialized 
duties handled by one or more people as 
the case may be. 



F. Prudden 

The control of a bank's credit de- 
partment, should we go to the primary 
source lies of course, with the presi- 
dent. While the duties of this officer 
are necessarily of an executive nature, 
and pertain to all departments of the 
bank, it is very seldom that a large loan 
is made or an important credit decided 
upon, without his knowledge and sanc- 
tion. He may not go into the matter 
in great detail as do the junior officers 
and may very largely take their recom- 
mendations, but as he is primarily re- 
sponsible for the successful manage- 
ment of the institution, his approval or 
disapproval is therefore essential. Im- 
portant credit matters are often not 
only discussed by the various officers 
and the president, but in many cases 
are brought to the attention of the direc- 
tors at their weekly meeting. The 
directors are usually men of prominence 
in their particular lines of endeavor 
and in many cases have a close per- 
sonal knowledge of the corporation or 
firm to whom the extension of a large 
amount of credit may be extended. 
Should the majority of the directors 
disapprove of the loan under consider- 

*The contents of this article are folly covered hy 
copyright. 
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ation, it is quite evident that it would 
not be made, regardless of the presi- 
dent’s view or those of any of the other 
officers. 

The great majority of credit matters 
are, however, passed upon by the one 
or more vice-presidents in charge of this 
work. In many banks we find that this 
work is divided either alphabetically, 
according to sections of the country, 
or according to the type of business 
under consideration. The advantages 
and disadvantages of these classifica- 



is actively in charge of the credit de- 
partment, but in most instances, espe- 
cially among the larger banks, the 
department is under the control of a 
credit manager. The duties pertaining 
to such a position are many and the 
person so engaged must have marked 
executive ability, must be able to organ- 
ize the work in an efficient manner, 
employ the proper assistants, and 
co-operate with the credit departments 
of other institutions. He must also be 
capable of mastering infinite details, 
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tions will be discussed later, and in any 
case, the vice-presidents interview cus- 
tomers with whom they discuss present 
day conditions and after a thorough 
review of the situation, establish lines 
of credit or decide upon a specific loan. 

DUTIE8 OF CREDIT MANAGER 

Next in line after the credit vice- 
presidents, come certain assistant vice- 
presidents and assistant cashiers who 
are also engaged in credit work. The 
duties of these officers are very similar 
to those of their superiors, the principal 
difference being that smaller and less 
important accounts are handled and 
more detailed work devolves upon these 
men. In some cases an assistant cashier 
a 



have a broad knowledge of the bank’s 
customers, and be able intelligently to 
pass upon numerous credit letters to 
the bank’s many correspondents and 
clients. As the personnel of many 
credit departments ranges from fifty to 
one hundred or more people, and as the 
duties of the manager are very exact- 
ing, it can be seen that only a man of 
ability and experience can fill this posi- 
tion. Most credit managers have, as a 
right hand man, an assistant who is in 
still further touch with the workings 
of the department and is personally 
responsible for the efficiency of the 
various sections into which the work is 
separated. These sections are known 
as the investigating, filing, analysis and 
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stenographic, and the work of each is 
very closely related, and only by friend- 
ly co-operation can success be attained. 

DIVISIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CREDIT 
WORK 

To facilitate further the daily output 
of the credit department, whether it be 
the revising of the bank's own accounts 
or the compiling of information for 
clients, the work is usually sub-divided 
and the same classifications which were 
mentioned in connection with the 
duties of a bank's vice-presidents are 
applicable to the work of the credit 
department. In the case of the smaller 
banks it is usually found that there is 
no need for a classification of the work, 
and there is no particular divisional 
responsibility pertaining to credit mat- 
ters, except of an alphabetical nature. 
This method is, in fact, followed by 
some of the larger banks but little els 
can be said in its favor aside from the 
fact that it is an expedient by which 
the work can be easily distributed. 

Where the classification or distribu- 
tion of credit work is handled according 
to territory which may cover either one 
or more states or a Federal Reserve 
District, we find that all matters per- 
taining to such territory are cared for 
by certain specified officers and mem- 
bers of the credit department. The 
advantages of this form of divisional 
responsibility are quite pronounced and 
it is very evident that the persons thus 
assigned to the work of a particular 
territory have a better knowledge of the 
prevailing conditions in that locality 
and the needs of such clients than were 
they endeavoring to keep in touch with 
conditions in all sections of the coun- 
try. They become very familiar with 
the accounts so located, and they are 
also able to keep well in touch with the 
general conditions prevailing in that 
particular part of the United States. 
Local newspapers and magazines are 
followed and by this method the bank 
is able to know at all times just what 
the real condition is in nearly every 
place in the country. In view of this 
intimate knowledge of prevailing con- 
ditions, it is felt that such men can far 



better size up a credit risk than if their 
knowledge were more general. 

Other bankers, however, contend 
that greater success and more efficiency 
can be attained by confining one's efforts 
to a particular line of business, such as 
the woolen, silk, importing and export- 
ing, motor or iron and steel industry, 
and feel that persons trained along 
such lines are well fitted to understand 
conditions peculiar to these particular 
industries and can thus pass upon 
credits in a more intelligent manner. 
Bankers who favor this method of divi- 
sional responsibility argue that a de- 
tailed knowledge of prevailing condi- 
tions in a certain territory is not as 
valuable as a highly specialized knowl- 
edge of a particular industry. In other 
words, it is claimed that anyone in 
touch with the times knows that condi- 
tions in the South are very unfavorable 
and that all business in that locality is 
more or less affected, while few persons 
on the other hand, have a thorough 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
cotton crop is financed. It would 
therefore seem that this system of credit 
work classification would prove to be 
an ideal arrangement, especially as it 
would afford an opportunity to attain a 
more highly specialized knowledge of 
the accounts under one's control than 
could otherwise be the case. Either of 
the methods outlined are, of course, only 
applicable to the larger banks and 
could not be adopted to any advantage 
by smaller banks where officers and cus- 
tomers are less numerous. 

Returning again to the organization 
of the credit department, we find that 
the manager and his assistant are 
usually aided by a number of division 
heads. The men holding such positions 
have, of course, had considerable inves- 
tigating training and are in full charge 
of all investigating and revision work 
pertaining to their division. The duties 
of these men are much the same, 
whether the alphabetical, territorial or 
industry scheme of responsibility be 
followed, and include the assignment of 
work to the investigators, the inspec- 
tion of investigations and statement 
analysis, the answering of verbal and 
mail inquiries and the full analysis of 
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credit risks for the loaning officers. 
The nature of these* duties is necessarily 
very exacting and requires considerable 
experience and ability. 

HANDLING THE DAILY MAIL 

As the credit department of a large 
bank receives a great number of inquir- 
ies each day, it is quite necessary that 
the work of handling these letters be 
arranged in a systematic manner. The 
letters which are received each day are 
therefore immediately divided into 
groups, according to the organization 
of the department, and are there hand- 
ed to the various division heads. Nota- 
tions regarding these letters as to 
name, date of receipt and reply, are 
made on a special form prepared for 
that purpose. In case it is found that 
there is sufficient information already 
on hand to answer a letter, the reply 
can be sent out on the same day that 
the letter is received. In some cases, 
however, the bank may have little or 
no information of value and in such 
instances the letter must be acknowl- 
edged and the name turned over by the 
division head to the investigator who 
will make the necessary investigation. 

The investigator is usually furnished 
with a printed form filled in to outline 
the purpose and scope of the investiga- 
tion, and in the case of the less experi- 
enced investigators rather full direc- 
tion can thus be set forth as to how 
to proceed. An investigation may con- 
sume a few hours or one or more days 
depending on the nature of the name 
and the experience of the investigator, 
but when finished, it is turned over to 
the division head for inspection. A 
letter of reply to the inquirer is there- 
upon prepared by the division head, the 
investigator, or in smaller banks by the 
official to whom the letter is addressed. 
Should any of the letters received in 
the daily mail require particular atten- 
tion. they are placed where they will 
have first consideration. By the sys- 
tem as outlined, a thorough check is 
maintained, and every division head 
knows at all times how many inquiries 
are unanswered and the number of in- 
\estigations which are pending. These 



t 

men familiarize themselves with the 
situation constantly, and in the case of 
special matters it is their duty to so 
adjust the work that the investigator's 
time is effectively utilized. If some 
such method were not followed, and 
the mail were answered in the ordinary 
way, it would be possible for a special 
matter to go unnoticed for several 
hours. The matter of handling the re- 
visions of a bank’s own customers is 
more of a routine nature and is carried 
on regularly by certain investigators 
who are little affected by the daily in- 
quiries which so often need special at- 
tention. 

All credit investigators, whether they* 
report directly to a chief investigator, 
the assistant credit manager, or to the 
division head as the case may be, work 
hand in hand with the division men and 
likewise the duties of the analysis and 
stenographic sections are closely re- 
la'ted. The duties of the latter are self- 
evident although it might be mentioned 
that the dictaphone has come to play 
an important part in many large credit 
departments, especially in the transcrib- 
ing of the investigators’ interviews 
which are often quite lengthy. As the 
work of the statement analysis section 
will be explained at some length in a 
subsequent article, we shall not go into 
detail at this time. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FILING 

A most important part of credit work, 
however, is that of filing, and while 
the filing section of any organization 
or department is not in itself particu- 
larly interesting, its importance is not 
to be overlooked. No credit depart- 
ment is complete or possible without a 
good filing system and in fact it might 
be stated that there could be no real 
credit department without the files. As 
soon as the filing system gets out of 
order the work of the department lags 
and becomes inefficient. If the neces- 
sary folder can not be had when needed, 
time is lost, and if such a case be mul- 
tiplied many times in a day the depart- 
ment’s operations soon come to a 
standstill. 

When a young man begins bank 
credit work he usually enters the filing 
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Credit filin£department of a large New York bank 



department and if the right method is 
followed he remains there for some 
time. The amount of valuable informa- 
tion which can be acquired from hand- 
ling, sorting or making up credit fold- 
ers is very great. This work may seem 
routine at first and quite uninteresting, 
but for the person who really wishes 
to learn credit work there is no better 
way to get a firm footing. Several bank 
credit managers and officials of promi- 
nence at this time were fortunate 
enough when starting their banking 
work to be placed in the credit filing 
department of their institution, and they 
no doubt owe their success quite largely 
to that very fact. 

As everyone with any kind of bus- 
iness experience is somewhat familiar 
with the various kinds of filing systems, 
it will not be necessary to go into much 
detail. Suffice it to say, the files most 
adapted to and commonly used by bank 
credit departments are the high-grade 
steel filing cabinets, built in sections 
containing three or four sliding drawers. 
These drawers are adapted to the reg- 



ular letter sized folders and hold from 
fifty to one hundred depending upon 
the bulk of the folders. 

There are probably no two bank 
credit departments having exactly the 
same kind of filing system, each bank 
adopting a system best adapted to its 
own needs. The ability to locate a 
folder quickly when needed is the prime 
essential, and no matter how good a 
system is regarded as being, it is not 
satisfactory unless such is the case. 
Nothing is more annoying or exasperat 
ing than for an officer or the credit man 
ager to call for a certain folder, in 
order to talk with a client or to answer 
an inquiry, and to learn that the folder 
cannot be found. The time of one or 
two people for several hours is some- 
times consumed in trying to locate the 
missing article, and when found it may 
be no longer needed for the particular 
occasion. In order to obviate any such 
difficulty, it is, of course, necessary that 
a slip, bearing the person’s name desir- 
ing a folder, be put in its place at the 
time of removal from the files. The 
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date should also be included as well as 
the name of the folder. This system 
will not give the desired result, how- 
ever, unless adhered to very strictly. 
An annoying habit of one officer or in- 
vestigator passing a folder from one to 
another, without first returning it to the 
files or at least without having the name 
on the slip changed, is often the great- 
est cause for delays in locating folders. 
Some managers do not feel willing to 
call the officers to account for such 
actions and consequently inquiries from 
other banks, either by personal call or 
by telephone, may sometimes go unan- 
swered for hours, or for days in the 
case of the larger banks. 

In order to obviate this difficulty some 
banks have adopted a system of trans- 
fer slips and this has been found 
especially useful in the case of officers 
or those who are located at some dis- 
tance from the credit department. By 
this system, should an officer have a 
folder which he wishes to transfer he 
makes out a new slip covering the. facts 
and immediately despatches this to the 
credit department where it is placed on 
file in place of the original one. When 
this method is adhered to closely the 
credit department has little difficulty in 
keeping track of its countless folders 
and the problem of missing folders is 
reduced to a minimum. Another safe- 
guard which has proven quite beneficial 
is that of having someone make a list 
of all folders found on each officer’s 
desk every morning. Should a loss be 
reported later in the day the missing 
folder can then be traced quite easily. 

SOME FILING SYSTEMS NOW IN USE 

No attempt will be made to outline 
an ideal filing system as such systems 
usually prove satisfactory in theory but 
not in practice. As stated before, the 
filing system must be fitted to the bank 
and not the bank to the system, and 
depends largely on the size and type 
of business handled. For this reason 
a somewhat brief description of various 
systems in use in a few of the larger 
New York City banks will be given. 

The first one is that of a large trust 
company having over forty thousand 



folders in its credit department. This 
system has three main divisions, the first 
containing only the expansion press- 
board folders and covering active names 
of three kinds — first, deposit and loan 
accounts ; secondly, commercial paper 
or bills purchased names; and lastly, 
active names in other departments al- 
though not regular accounts. All of 
these folders are filed together alpha- 
betically in the allotted section of the 
files but the different types of names 
can be instantly told by the color of the 
index tab on the folder. Folders of the 
first type have blue tabs, the second 
type yellow tabs, and the third white. 

The second division of this system 
contains press-board folders covering all 
banking correspondents. These fold- 
ers are arranged geographically by city, 
and the index tabs are also blue. 

The third division comprises inactive 
folders which are of the plain manila 
type and cover miscellaneous names and 
investigations of all kinds, made largely 
for the bank’s customers. These fold- 
ers have a white tab and are filed 
alphabetically. 

All three divisions of this system of 
filing are governed by an alphabetical 
card index so that in case it is not 
known, one can immediately learn in 
which division a folder may be found. 
This index also acts as a check on the 
files and gives definite information as 
to whether or not there is a folder on 
the name in question. An excellent 
supplement to this index would be a 
trade index whereby all names in a cer- 
tain trade or business would be grouped 
together. Such an index is especially 
valuable when, due to conditions, it 
becomes necessary to revise all names in 
a particular line. 

The second system to be outlined is 
that in use in one of the largest na- 
tional banks, whose credit files contain 
nearly one hundred thousand folders. 
Here we find four main divisions. The 
first includes all of the bank’s commer- 
cial accounts and the folders have index 
tabs of a certain color and are filed 
alphabetically. There is no card index 
of these names, but one would be desir- 
able. In fact, an up-to-date card index 
with frequent cross references is a time 
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saver not to be ignored by even the 
smaller credit departments. 

The next division of this system con- 
tains commercial non-accounts, the 
large press-hoard folders or the cheaper 
manila ones being used as the case may 
require. It is in this division that the 
bank’s great collection of information 
on miscellaneous names arising from 
inquiries is filed. These folders are 
also filed alphabetically and bear col- 
ored indetf tabs. In connection with 
this type of names we find that there is 
a classified index by business and in- 
dustry but this is used largely for 
solicitation purposes. 

The third part of the filing system 
under consideration covers bank ac- 
counts, and the fourth contains folders 
of banks which are non-accounts. All 
bank folders are filed geographically, 
this being due to the great similarity 
in names. 

The last method of filing which will 
be discussed is one in use in another 
large national bank, and in this case 
there are three divisions. The first 
contains the bank's commercial accounts 
covering deposit and loan names. The 
heavy press-board folders' are used and 
the index tabs are white. A special 
“Library Bureau" filing svstem, known 
as the “Automatic Index" is used for 
these names and it is not strictly alpha- 
betical. The second division covers 
only commercial paper names, and these 
heavy press-board folders bearing pink 
tabs are filed alphabetically. The third 
part covers miscellaneous names, the 
folders being the lighter manila type 
due to the fact that they are often but 
little used. This bank has a general 
card index system covering all folders. 
The' cards are arranged alphabetically 
and by consulting this index the person 
can immediately learn whether there is 
a file on the desired name, and if so, in 
what division it may be found. All 
files and folders covering bank accounts 
and names are kept in another depart- 
ment of this bank and are not regarded 
as belonging to the credit department. 

The filing systems which have been 
outlined are but a few of the many in 
use by the various New York banks at 
this time. They are all operated for 



the same purpose, however, but with 
varying degrees of success. There is no 
doubt but what these systems could be 
improved in certain ways but many 
credit departments have reached such 
proportions that the work involved in 
making any material changes, as well 
as the necessary delay might not be 
worth the result. As mentioned before, 
no so-called “ideal" system is offered, 
as the purpose of these remarks is 
merely to present to the reader some 
idea of the various methods and systems 
which are now in practical use. 

The duties of the file clerks are many 
and, of course, vary with different 
banks. They range however from 
opening the mail, placing letters of in- 
quiry with proper folders, making up 
new folders from data collected by in- 
vestigators, ordering and accounting 
for agency reports of all kinds, to the 
clipping of newspaper and magazine 
articles, and many other duties as the 
case may be. The training and infor- 
mation to be obtained in the filing sec- 
tion of any bank credit department is 
most valuable, and some bankers insist 
that new investigators spend at least six 
months at this work before commencing 
to make active credit investigations. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CREDIT FOLDER 

A brief discussion of the make-up and 
arrangement of the credit folder may 
also be of interest and value to the 
beginner at this time. Nearly all 
banks use the letter-sized expansion 
press-board folders, at least for the 
more important names. The manila 
folders which are lighter and less ex- 
pensive are usually reserved for less 
popular names or ones about which 
comparatively little information has 
been gathered. 

As there is a great mass of detailed 
information, often collected over a 
period of years, pertaining to any com- 
mercial or borrowing name of import- 
ance, it is necessary to have this 
information arranged in the folder in 
some orderly and convenient manner. 
Here again, as in the case of the vari- 
ous filing systems, each bank has worked 
out some uniform system on which all 
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folders are built up. and probably due 
to the great number which have been 
collected do not find it feasible to make 
any material change. In this instance, 
therefore as before, no attempt will be 
made to present an “ideal" folder but 
merely to give some idea of the pre- 
vailing systems now in use. 

There seem to be two principal 
styles of credit folder, as far as New 
York City banks are concerned. The 
first type is arranged on the order of a 
book with index sheets forming divi- 
sions in which the various kinds of data 
covering interviews, statements, agency 
reports, letters, et cetera, are placed. 
As nearly all of the forms and special 
data will be more fully discussed in 
later articles, they are at present men- 
tioned only in relation to their position 
in the folder. Five index sheets are 
usually used in the first type of folder, 
and these cover statements, interviews 
and investigations, agency reports, cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous data. 
In the first section thus formed, that 
is, between the outside cover of folder 
and the index sheet marked “State- 
ments," is placed the Comparison of 
Statements sheet. This is a special 
bank form on which is copied the annual 
statements received from the company 
direct or from some other source. Fol- 
lowing the “Interviews and Investiga- 
tions" index are placed sheets which 
have been written up to cover the result 
of interviews with banks, brokers and 
trade houses regarding the subject, as 
well as direct interviews between bank 
officers and the concern's officials or 
partners. If the name in question is a 
commercial paper one, that is, if the 
company's note is sold in the “open 
market" bv a commercial paper broker 
(Vhose operations and services will be 
fully explained in a subsequent article), 
a memorandum sheet covering the 
bank’s purchases of any of this paper 
follows the interview sheets. This 
memorandum sheet merely covers such 
items as date of purchase, amount, due 
date, rate, name of broker, and remarks. 

In case the company in question 
carries an account *at the bank, a 
printed form is filled out and next in- 
serted, covering all details in connec- 



tion with the opening of the account. 
Such details are rather numerous and 
include the name of the company or 
firm, address, date, by whom intro- 
duced, officers or partners, other bank 
accounts, affiliations, amount and form 
of initial deposit, line of credit to be 
granted if any, and remarks. The 
opening sheet is sometimes placed in 
the very front of the folder but this 
is largely a matter of choice. The 
fourth division of this folder is devoted 
to agency reports which will be dis- 
cussed in some detail later on in this 
article. The fifth section covers corre- 
spondence and letters regarding the 
concern in question, both to and from 
other interested banks and business 
houses, located in other cities; and in 
the last division are filed miscellaneous 
items such as newspaper clippings, and 
also in most cases an inquiry sheet on 
which is noted names of banks which 
have made inquiry concerning the com- 
pany. Copies of letters written by the 
credit department in reply to such in- 
quiries are also filed in this section. 

The second type of bank credit folder 
which is used by a few of the larger 
banks and considered by them to be 
very desirable, contains two distinct 
divisions. All information received 
directly from the concern is clipped on 
one side of the folder and all indirect 
information on the other side. Instead 
of having the make-up of the folder 
similar to that of a book, as in the first 
type, the information sheets and forms 
are fastened and held at the top. 

The direct information side of the 
folder, should it be an account, includes 
the Opening Sheet as well as a Borrow- 
ing Sheet covering date, amount of 
borrowings, maturities, rate and method. 
Then comes a Memorandum of Pur- 
chased Paper showing bank purchases, 
as well as the high and low and present 
borrowings of the concern through its 
commercial paper broker. Following this 
comes a Total Borrowings Sheet cov- 
ering details of all borrowings through 
all banks and all brokers. The Com- 
parison of Statements form is placed 
next, followed by the interviews with 
brokers (which is looked upon in the 
light of direct information), all inter- 
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views with the officers or partners of 
the concern, all direct correspondence 
with the company, actual statements 
from the company, and lastly the com- 
plete report from a certified public 
accountant if one is obtained. 

The indirect information side or 
division of this type of credit folder is 
headed by a general information sheet 
covering the exact business in which 
the concern is engaged, a list of all of 
its bank accounts, names of other banks 
which are in touch with the name, trade 
references, outside interests and note 



done a heavy card-board index is used 
instead of the usual paper index sheet 
It has already been mentioned that 
in the double-faced type of credit 
folder, the second described, all infor- 
mation regarding bank loans to the con- 
cern in question is placed in the folder 
on the direct side. This makes it pos- 
sible for the officer or investigator to 
immediately learn of the concern's bor- 
rowing status. This method, however, 
necessitates additional work to some 
extent as each time that a loan is made 
the credit folder must be obtained and 
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Loan and discount card 



broker. Next follows a Memorandum 
of Inquiries, newspaper clippings, un- 
favorable information gathered from 
indirect sources during previous investi- 
gations and typed on a red-colored 
sheet of paper, interviews with banks 
and trade houses, and lastly agency 
reports. 

All information regarding subsidiary 
companies is placed in light manila cov- 
ers and these are put in the larger 
folder of the parent company. In the 
first general type of folder discussed 
however, information regarding a sub- 
sidiary is often placed in an additional 
division of the file, and where this is 



the Borrowing Sheet removed and 
written up. Where a bank has several 
thousand borrowing accounts the time 
and effort involved in making such post- 
ings is considerable, especially should 
the work be done by typewriter. 



LOAN AND DISCOUNT INFORMATION CARD 



In the case of the folder resembling 
a book as to make-up, all information 
regarding the concern’s borrowing 
record is usually placed on a heavy yel- 
low card, known as the Loan and Dis- 
count card. Such cards are filed alpha- 
betically and are generally kept in close 
proximity to the credit manager. They 
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contain monthly average figures as to 
balances and borrowings, detailed list 
of loans and discounts covering date, 
maturity, rate, amount, line of credit 
which has been set, and sometimes other 
figures such as the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities and also the 
bank’s opinion of the name, such as 
good, fair or poor, this rating being 
placed on the card at the time of revi- 
sion. The amount of information 
which one can secure from these cards 
is often sufficient to answer a telephone 
inquiry, especially if one is at all 
familiar with the name and general con- 
tents of the credit folder. Also, 
should the folder be mislaid or tempo- 
rarily in use by some officer, the infor- 
mation obtained from the card is quite 
often enough to fill the need of the 
moment. 

An attempt has been made to make 
plain, in the foregoing pages, in as 
brief a manner as possible, the mechan- 
ical make-up of certain credit forms 
and especially the credit folders which 
house the great mass of information 
which is constantly being amassed by a 
bank’s credit department. Both types 
of folders which have been discussed 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and it is largely a matter of 
preference as to which is the better. 

AGENCY REPORTS 

Inasmuch as the beginner has now 
received a general idea of the organiza- 
tion of a bank credit department as 
well as the importance and methods of 
systematic filing, the preliminary steps 
in making an investigation can be set 
forth. When a letter of inquiry is re- 
ceived regarding a concern and it is 
found that there is no information on 
file, the first thing to be done after 
acknowledging the letter is to send for 
an agency report. This is likewise the 
first step in the case of a revision, or 
where the last agency report on file is 
a year or more old. The principal rea- 
son for obtaining an agency report 
immediately, especially in the first 
mentioned case, is for the valuable 
“leads” it may contain. We shall 



therefore discuss some of the many 
types of reports which are at least 
commonly known to the New York City 
banks. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that when sending for a report it 
is quite obvious that the investigator is 
limited to the agency reports for which 
his particular bank may subscribe. 

Reporting agencies furnish reports of 
two kinds — general and special. The 
special reports are usually limited to 
certain lines of business or to certain 
types of names, and the agencies fur- 
nishing such reports do not attempt to 
go further. The general agency re- 
ports, on the other hand, cover a much 
larger field and are universally used. 
They are issued by the two large com- 
mercial agencies known as Bradstreet’s 
and R. G. Dun & Co. These compa- 
nies have been in business for well over 
fifty years and the entire country is 
served by their many branch offices and 
they are in a position to give reports on 
practically any business house in the 
United States. Their services have 
also been extended to many other coun- 
tries. Reporting agencies, such as 
these, obtain their information through 
their branch offices and from travelling 
reporters and special correspondents, 
and their organizations afe necessarily 
extensive and complicated. 

The mechanical side of the handling 
and use of agency reports is an impor- 
tant part of the work of a bank credit 
department, and many credit men have 
grown to believe that keeping tab of 
the number of reports received, or 
possibly not received, is more or less of 
a burden. Most contracts with report- 
ing agencies call for the furnishing of 
a stipulated amount of reports, monthly 
or yearly, and the fact that the bank’s 
records and those of the agency regard- 
ing the number of reports furnished 
disagree is not uncommon. For this 
reason it is quite evident that some 
system to record accurately the receipt 
of these reports should be adopted. 
One of the large New York banks has 
therefore put into use a recording 
method which involves the use of two 
similarly printed forms, with the excep- 
tion of color. One form is used to 
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record Bradstreet reports and the other 
those received from R. G. Dun & Co. 
These sheets are ruled into columns 
which cover the date the report is or- 
dered, name, location and business, the 
party for whom ordered, and the date 
of receipt. The person in charge of 
this w’ork then checks these forms 
very carefully as to the receipt of every 
report ordered. By following this 
method the bank knows exactly the 
number of reports received and can 
take up the matter of delayed reports 
without any hesitancy as to a possible 
mistake. As the human element enters 
into the work of a reporting agency it 
is not uncommon for them to fail to or 
forget to send out all reports which 
have been ordered, but by adopting and 
living up to a good system, however, 
such as the one outlined, the bank will 
find that there will be fewer disputes 
at the end of the month. 

The information obtainable from a 
Dun or Bradstreet report is usually 
quite extensive and as a rule covers the 
following points: — antecedents or past 
record of the concern, latest statement, 
total assets and liabilities from previous 
statements, character and capacity of 
business covering location of property, 
trade opinions, business outlook, fire 
record and general credit standing. As 
both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports are 
of a similar nature it is hardly neces- 
sary to order from more than one of 
these concerns. In certain cases, how- 
ever, where one report does not contain 
the desired data, the report from the 
other agency may be more complete. 
As a rule a report can be obtained on 
the same day as ordered, thus making 
it possible for the investigator to re- 
ceive quickly. at least some general in- 
formation on the concern, especially its 
financial condition. 

Most reports give quite complete data 
regarding the partners or officers, cov- 
ering previous connections and past 
record. Some business houses are very 
conservative or old fashioned, however, 
and do not believe in giving reporting 
agencies any information of importance, 
such as a financial statement. Such 
houses are now growing to be the excep- 



tion and most of them realize that a 
policy of secrecy is not in keeping with 
the times or present day business 
methods. 

If a full report is received, the in- 
vestigator can obtain a comprehensive 
idea and working knowledge of the con- 
cern in question, and is in a better 
position to intelligently interview trade 
houses and banks. Should the report, 
however, be old or not particularly 
complete it is often advisable to send 
for a special agency report. Such re- 
ports are confined to a certain trade or 
business and the special agencies claim 
that they are in a better position to 
report the trade to which they cater 
than the regular agencies which cover 
all lines of business. 

As most of the larger cities have 
local special reporting agencies cover- 
ing local houses and names we shall 
herewith attempt to enumerate but a 
few of the New York City ones which 
are used by many of the banks and 
financial institutions. 

The National Credit Office — Reports on 
many kinds of larger business houses 
as well as on commercial paper 
names. 

The Commission Credit Bureau — 
Myers & Browning Division — Re- 
ports on dry goods and textile names. 
Wood’s Dry Goods Commercial Agency 
— Reports on dry goods names. 

The major portion of a dry goods 
report is devoted to trade checkings, 
covering high credit extended, 
amount owing, terms and method of 
paying bills, and the investigator 
can sometimes obtain from such a 
report the names of trade houses ac- 
tively selling the concern in question. 
Retailer’s Commercial Agency — Re- 
ports on individuals as to retail 
credit. 

The Bankers’ and Manufacturers’ Mer- 
cantile Agency — Reports on leather 
names and also commercial paper 
names. The latter reports include in- 
formation regarding personnel, ante- 
cedents, statement, bank accounts, 
name of broker, as well as a sum- 
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mary of the investigation and opin- 
ion of the note. 

Bishop’s Service; Proudfoot’s Commer- 
cial Agency; Frederick O. Brown’s 
Service — Special reports on individ- 
uals and concerns and particularly 
on those engaged along financial, 
brokerage or promotion lines. 
Graphic Art’s Board of Trade — Re- 
ports on paper and printing names 
as well as on importing and export- 
ing concerns. 

Moody’s Investors Service ; Poor’s 

Publishing Co. — Special reports and 
letters on all kinds of investments. 
These well-known services can hard- 
ly be classed in the category of cred- 
it agencies but are mentioned as they 
are a source of information on the 
investment side of credit problems. 

There are a number of other special 
reporting agencies as well as various 
credit exchange bureaus used largely by 
commercial houses, and it is a matter 
for each bank to decide upon which of 
the various services it will find most 
helpful. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
that an up-to-date and complete agency 
report is very essential and a necessary 
part of a bank credit folder. The be- 
ginner may therefore wonder why it is 



necessary to investigate further after 
receiving such a report. In fact, some 
business men have this same mistaken 
idea and often take pleasure in advis- 
ing the investigator to consult Dun 
or Bradstreet instead of making per- 
sonal inquiries. While nearly all bank- 
ers recognize the value of agency re- 
ports, most of them are cognizant of 
the fact that such reports are not in- 
fallible. Also much of the information 
therein comes more or less directly from 
the concern being reported whereas it 
is the aim of bankers to get impartial 
and competitive reports and opinions 
from many sources. When one consid- 
ers the risks which banks incur in loan- 
ing funds it is not difficult to understand 
why they insist on complete personal 
investigations by their own men, rather 
than taking as final the opinion of an 
agency reporter whom they have never 
seen. The agency report has its place 
in a bank credit folder and performs a 
needed service, but it must be judged 
according to fullness and in the light 
of other information and past expe- 
rience. 

The bank credit investigator of to- 
day has many sources of information, 
consults all of them, weighs and con- 
siders the data carefully, and then 
forms the best opinion possible. 



has ten thousand plans for himself; God hut 
one for him. Man cries, kk Now, now ! " God 

Bays, “Not yet, not yet!” — Mencius (“The Wisdom 
of the Chinese.”) 
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JOSEPH C. ALLEN 
State Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts 

A LITTLE over a year ago, Mr. Allen, who was then vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., went to Boston as 
Commissioner of Banks at the request of Governor Coolidge, now 
vice-president of the United States. Banking conditions, especially in 
Boston, were known to be deplorable and leading bankers and men of 
affairs were gravely concerned regarding the situation. It was an extra- 
ordinary situation requiring extraordinary action. 

After organizing the banking department, Mr. Allen's first important 
action was largely instrumental in putting the notorious Charles Ponzi 
out of business. 

Following the Ponzi Exposure, a number of Boston* trust companies 
were found to be in an insolvent condition and were taken possession of by 
the Commissioner. As the result of this general house cleaning banking 
conditions in Boston are now thoroughly sound and Commissioner Allen 
has achieved a well deserved reputation as an efficient and fearless govern- 
ment executive. 






Trust Departments in National Banks* 

The Provision of the Federal Reserve Act Which is to Have 
the Greatest Effect on the Comparative Growth 
of Banks and Trust Companies 

By Charles E. Hammett 

With McArdle, Djorup & McArdle, New York 



T O obtain the correct viewpoint 
from which this subject should 
be considered it is necessary at 
first to briefly refer to the history of 
trust departments and trust companies 
in general. 

During the period when the business 
groups and interests of the country 
were assuming the form of corporations 
and the ownership being distributed 
among numerous stockholders, the trust 
companies by their freedom and scope 
of action, in contrast to the limited 
powers of the banks, provided the mu- 
tual agency required by both the in- 
vesting public and the stock companies, 
acting as trustee for bond issues, trans- 
fer agent, registrar, underwriter and 
reorganization committee, establishing 
relations and associations in these wav 
which resulted within a comparatively 
few years in their great growth an 
prosperity. 

The increase in individual wealth also 
afforded many opportunities for activ- 
ity as executor, trustee, guardian, cus- 
todian, agent and purveyor of securi- 
ties, while to a very great extent the 
interest department has superseded the 
savings banks for customers of small 
means. Originating as a branch of the 
life insurance business, it sometimes 
would seem that the ambitions of the 
trust companies have no bounds, and 
that their ultimate purpose is to take 
entire charge of our personal and busi- 
ness affairs before, during, and after 
life. 

One of the most important and rad- 
ical provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, however, was enacted to remove 
the handicap which the national banks 
have suffered in the r*ast. and to equal- 
ize the possibilities of progress and suc- 



cess by conferring on them trust pow- 
ers. 

ATTITUDE OF THE BANKS 

It may be doubted, nevertheless, 
whether the banks fully appreciate the 
significance of the situation thus cre- 
ated for their benefit, or realize that, 
unless vigorous use is made of the op- 
portunity afforded, the trust companies 
will continue to “nibble” after the tac- 
tics of Marshal Foch, at their clientele 
and business, annually drawing away 
or unwittingly attracting a certain 
share of the banks' own connections 
and custom. 

The large banks, it is true, have been 
industrious in appointing trust officers 
and the smaller institutions are stoic- 
ally prepared for trust business, if come 
it must, but on the whole it can be con- 
fidently asserted that at present the 
banks are more curious about the na- 
ture of their newly acquired privilege 
than keenly interested in its real ad- 
vantages. 

The traditions of the banks and the 
habits of official thought unconsciously 
tend to create an indifference to these 
strange and therefore troublesome du- 
ties, the young trust department being 
consequently left much to its own re- 
sources and devices. 

The community at large, of course, is 
not concerned whether trust companies 
or banks conduct trust matters, and it 
must be remembered, also, that to the 
younger generations as they reach ma- 
turity the trust company will be quite 
as familiar and respected as the now 
perhaps more honored national banks. 



•Mr. Hammett's article received honorable 
mention in the prize contest recently con- 
ducted by The Bankers Magazine. 
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Figure 1 : Ealance Sheet (In this form the detailed descrip 



It is safe to assume that the national 
banks do not wish, or intend, to fall be- 
hind the trust companies in prestige or 
activity, but it is a question whether 
they yet perceive that while they have 
acquired fiduciary and corporate trust 
powers, the trust companies and state 
institutions have gained an even greater 
.advantage, that of joining the Federal 
Reserve System. The next ten years 
will probably reveal surprising results 
«of the competition which is now bound 
to ensue, with all institutions equally 
•empowered, and each presenting the 
same claims for consideration. 



That the trust business is of very slow 
growth and can be accumulated only 
through the decease of customers and de- 
positors. 

That it is a field of activity not neces- 
sarily associated with banking which can 
be better carried on by institutions espe- 
cially trained and equipped for the purpose. 

The objections in the towns and 
country districts are these: 

That there is very little of the business 
to be obtained in any event, and what may 
exist is too unimportant and unprofitable 
to be sought. 

That the local lawyers will resent the 
enterprise as an intrusion into their own 
particular province. 



OBJECTIONS TO TRUST DEPARTMENTS 

Various reasons are advanced by the 
banks to account for their diffidence, in 
the large cities the following ideas be- 
ing prevalent: 



ANSWERS TO THE OBJECTIONS 



These objections are answered cate- 
gorically in the following remarks, 
which are founded on a close observa- 
tion of many trust departments in va- 
rious sections of the country. , 
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James D. Smith 

tion of the inventory is incorporated with the balance sheet) 



Trust business is not slow in growth, 
but on the contrary, very rapid. It is 
frequently found in trust companies 
where the trust feature is well-empha- 
sized, and such work efficiently man- 
aged, that the department, within ten 
or fifteen years will gradually become 
of greater importance and possess 
larger earning powers than the banking 
division. 

There is no longer any question of 
the need and value of the work, and to 
assume at the outset that it will expand 
only as time goes on, is only to make 
certain that it will not expand at all. 
As banks seem agreed that it is advis- 
able to be prepared to take up the busi- 
ness in some fashion, they should, log- 
ically, take it up vigorously and thor- 
oughly. 

Advertising by booklets or in news- 



papers, which often comprises the cam- 
paign for business, while helpful, is not 
the best means of developing the new 
enterprise. A continuous interest in the 
department must be maintained by all 
of the officers and directors, who should 
fully understand the details of its ca- 
pacities and functions. The trust offi- 
cer has neither sufficient time nor the 
best opportunities to secure trusts, and 
the combined intelligence and impulse 
of the institution must be enlisted if any 
measure of success is to be attained. 

The means of developing and sus- 
taining this interest are various and 
much depends on the initiative of the 
executive officers. 

Probably the advice that will have 
the widest application is a suggestion 
that the national banks deliberately 
adopt what might be termed a “trust 
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Figure 2 : Income Account (In large trust departments photo 



company attitude” towards its custom- 
ers, viewing them not merely in the light 
of borrowers or possible borrowers, but 
remembering that as corporations and 
merchants, and also as human beings, 
they are concerned with many matters 
in which the bank can be of service. 

The technical knowledge required to 
undertake trusts is not, as is often sup- 
posed, extensive or complicated. The 
affairs which are managed under fidu- 
ciary appointments are common to every 
day life and readily comprehended by 
any one of banking and general business 
training. The requirements of the cor- 
poration work are very simple. 

These generalizations, it must be 
noted, apply only to the technical side 
of the operations, as the practical man- 
agement of a trust department deserves 
careful study, much more study, in fact, 
than it customarily receives. 

Referring to the smaller, interior 
banks, it may be said that they possess 
the very best means of securing busi- 
ness — intimate relations with the de- 
positors. To the same extent that a 



community will support a bank, it will 
supply the material for a trust busi- 
ness, and any bank should receive its 
proportionate share. Very often trusts 
are sent to the large centers which 
could have been retained by the local 
institutions if they were prepared to 
undertake them, and in all probability 
much undeveloped business exists in the 
country districts. 

The opposition of lawyers is gener- 
ally found to be more imaginary than 
real, the duties of a trustee being quite 
distinct from the profession of law. 

Banks provide strong protection for 
securities, their officers are always avail- 
able, their judgment is impersonal, 
their financial responsibility ample, and 
in numerous ways they are better 
adapted than attorneys to act as fiduci- 
aries. 



COMMON FAULTS OF MANAGEMENT 



The practical management of a trust 
department has been mentioned above. 
Considering the very great responsibil- 
ity which a trust department may as- 
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static copies can be rendered as a statement of account) 



sume in the management of many es- 
tates, and the peculiar obligations it in- 
curs to the makers and the beneficiaries 
of trusts, all parties entrusting their 
interests unreservedly to the care of the 
trustee, it is remarkable that better 
methods than those in general use are 
not demanded. 

No standards of accounting and pro- 
cedure have been established and the 
average system is neither to be admired 
nor copied. As a general rule the rec- 
ords represent no consistent plan or 
idea, the books being devised from time 
to time as a need arises, while depart- 
mental practices which were once 
proper are followed through habit long 
after they have become inadequate. 
Duplication of entries, waste of clerical 
time, and consequently earnings, unin- 
telligible accounts, unsafe handling of 
securities, and undue dependence upon 
the trust officer’s knowledge of details 
are all characteristic and common. 

A national bank opening a trust de- 
partment will have its best opportunity 
to avoid these conditions by arranging 



at the outset a proper, adequate system 
which will expand along consistent lines 
as the business grows. 

In Regulation F Series of 1919 , the 
Federal Reserve Board has briefly but 
very lucidly laid down the general rules 
which should govern the actions of na- 
tional banks in trust matters. 

These regulations, however, will be 
of no assistance to a bank in opening 
records or establishing a system of pro- 
cedure, and in fact the only way that 
such information can be obtained is 
through investigation, study and experi- 
ment. 

The large institutions are securing 
trust officers from trust company ranks, 
and the average bank is placing one of 
its own staff in charge of the depart- 
ment. In either event, it is imperative 
that the executive officers and directors 
should consider the following points if 
the trust operations are to be safely and 
profitably managed. 

In the first place, the department ] 
must not be committed to the care of 
any one officer. Instead of a merely 
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perfunctory joint supervision, two offi- 
cers must always be entirely familiar 
with the work of the department, and 
share the responsibility for its activi- 
ties. 

The reasons for this are obvious. A 
glance at the daily statement of a bank 
will give to anyone a very good idea of 
its general condition, and a compara- 
tively brief examination will disclose 
the exact state of its affairs, whereas 
the details of a trust department can 
only be comprehended by an exhaustive 
study of the records, which in some 
cases will extend back many years to 
the inception of the trust. It is most 
important, therefore, that the history of 
the trusts should not be possessed by 
only one person. 

The trust business, it must be remem- 
bered, lacks the check and control 
which is effected in the general banking 
work through the balancing records of 
the various tellers and bookkeepers, and 
care must be taken that the trust de- 
partment does not drift into a detached 
position, more or less unrelated to the 
rest of the bank, as this is undesirable 
in every way. 

VALUE OF PROPER RECORDS 

The records of a department are of 
supreme importance, and the time and 
thought devoted to devising concise, in- 
telligible accounts will be repaid in a 
multitude of different ways. A notable 
characteristic of the customary trust is 
its duration, and for accountings and 
many other purposes there are contin- 
ual references to old and forgotten 
entries. If the records are clear this 
research will be swift and accurate and 
much of the effort ordinarily required 
will be saved. 

Instead of obtaining forms and ideas 
from a number of trust companies and 
building up from them a patchwork sys- 
tem in which certain features will clash 
with others or trail off into innocuous 
uselessness, it is preferable for a new 
trust department to construct its own 
kind of records, and to avoid imitation 
of methods which many trust officers 
will admit would be improved if an 



extensive rewriting of books were not 
involved. 

The records and books used by trust 
companies will doubtless contain help- 
ful suggestions, but the chief require- 
ment is to keep certain definite prin- 
ciples in view and to conform all the 
details to a basic plan. 

This may appear a formidable propo- 
sition to a national bank officer con- 
fessing an utter and thorough ignorance 
of trust procedure, but if the following 
recommendations are used as a starting 
point, and if the ordinary rules of ac- 
counting are followed, much of the per- 
plexity should vanish. 

THE AIMS OF A CORRECT SYSTEM 

It is first advisable to restate the 
general objectives to be sought, which 
are as follows: 

1. To provide a safe method of han- 
1 dling and safeguarding securities. 

2. To divide the responsibility for, 
and knowledge of, all transactions. 

3. To set forth the result of these 
transactions in comprehensive records. 

THE VAULT 

The vault may be considered the 
foundation of a trust department. The 
accounts mentioned hereinafter as 
“trust investments,” “custodies” and 
“corporate securities” constitute the 
controls of the securities and valuables 
kept herein, and to these balances the 
contents must always prove. Securities 
must pass in and out only upon the 
authority of tickets, signed by the two 
responsible officers, which pass to the 
auditor or general bookkeeper who 
establishes the controlling figure. 

The two authorizing officers need not 
personally withdraw or deposit securi- 
ties, provided an auditor or auditor’s 
vault clerk has joint access with one of 
such officials. 

In any event the tickets must not 
return to the trust department or the 
trust officer, but must move directly 
from the vault to the controlling ac- 
count. 

The auditor, or clerk not employed in 
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the trust department who acts as such, 
verifies the authorizing signatures, 
checks the corresponding entries on the 
departmental records and the circle is 
thus simply but effectively completed. 

No department is too small to neglect 
this procedure. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 

The controlling accounts of the de- 
partment are these: 

Fiduciary and personal trusts i 
Debits : 

Trust investments 

Uninvested principal 
Credit: 

Total of trust 

Income accounts 

Custodies 

Corporate securities 

A book of original entry combining 
cash book, journal and blotter, contain- 
ing debit and credit columns under 
these headings, establishes the control- 
ling balances. This record must not 
contain a great mass of information 
which is duplicated in the ledgers, the 
name of the trust and the amount of the 
items being all that is required. 

The entries are made on this record 
and on the ledgers from carbons of the 
vault tickets mentioned above, and, 
when the transaction involves cash, 
from duplicate check stubs, the origi- 
nals of which are held by the last-sign- 
ing officer until collected by the audi- 
tor. 

Duplicate deposit slips and duplicate 
journal entry tickets are also required 
and should be similarly treated. 

For fiduciary and personal trusts the 
ledgers should be divided into principal 
and income. The income accounts are 
very active and, having no necessary 
accounting association with the princi- 
pal accounts, can be handled more 
quickly in separate books. 

The principal account ledgers should 
contain three pages for each trust, in 
the following form: 

The Abstract, containing a brief 
analysis of the terms and provisions : 

The Balance Sheet, exhibiting, 1st, 
debit, credit, and balance of amount of 
investments at inventory values; 2d, 



uninvested funds transaction, amount 
and balance; 3d, profit, loss, distribu- 
tion and addition transaction and 
amount, together with the total of trust. 
(See Fig. 1, illustrated by the details 
of an imaginary estate.) 

The Inventory, giving a description 
and the details of the various invest- 
ments in separate blocks, and showing 
debits, credits and balance of each. 

In such a record the essential his- 
tory of a trust stands out from the mass 
of unimportant and obscuring details 
and can be readily traced at any time. 

The income accounts are simply debit, 
credit, and balance ledgers, but a great 
amount of labor can be avoided if the 
account is arranged thus — debits, de- 
scription, analysis under appropriate 
headings when entered ; balance ; credits, 
analysis under income tax headings 
when entered, description. (See Fig. 
2 .) 

The record of custodies should be in 
the same form as the inventory sheet 
of the fiduciary trusts, keeping the 
ledgers uniform so far as possible. 

For corporate bond issues, two pages 
for each account will be necessary, made 
up as follows: 

Page A. Heading of page to contain 
main facts of issue. Remainder to 
show, in sequence, authority under trust 
deed for delivery, to whom delivered, 
amount delivered, amount redeemed, 
balance outstanding. 

Page B. Arranged in following col- 
umns: Numbers of bonds (of any 

kind) received; numbers of bonds (of 
any kind) delivered; amount of tem- 
porary bonds received, delivered and on 
hand; amount of definitive bonds re- 
ceived, delivered (originally or through 
exchange) and on hand ; amount of can- 
celled bonds received, cremated and on 
-hand. 

These suggestions may convey little 
information at first reading, but if trial 
pages are drawn up with divisions and 
column headings exactly as described, 
their purpose should become evident. 

Card files must be kept, supplement- 
ing the ledgers and clearing them of all 
purely temporary data, such as matur- 
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ity ticklers for coupons, dividends, in- 
surance, mortgage interest and rentals; 
addresses, indexes of securities with 
bond and stock certificate numbers ; 
detailed records of real estate and 
mortgages. 

As stated before, the progress and 
efficiency of any department will depend 



upon the initiative, study and experi- 
ment of the bank’s directors, officers 
and employees, but it is hoped that this 
summary of conditions and the sugges- 
tions which are offered as solutions of 
the usual difficulties may be of service 
to them in preparing to undertake their 
new duties. 



Knowledge of Commodity Values as an 
Aid to Determining Credit Risks 

By Ward D. Hopkins 



T HE banker when making a loan 
considers first the financial and 
moral responsibility of the bor- 
rower. If the obligation is to be single- 
name *or endorsed paper without collat- 
eral, the desirability of the risk will 
usually hinge simply upon the consid- 
eration of the “Three C’s” of credit 
determination: that is to say, the char- 
acter, capital and capacity of the ap- 
plicant. 

When, however, the loan is to be se- 
cured by collateral, other elements claim 
attention. In the first place, the fact 
that collateral is required of the bor- 
rower raises some degree of presump- 
tion that the additional security which 
the control of the pledged property 
affords the banker counteracts some 
weakness in the direct risk which makes 
an unsecured loan inadvisable, although 
this is not always the case. Many 
loans are so arranged that the lending 
bank or banker places primary reliance 
in the sufficiency of the controlled se- 
curity to liquidate the advance involved 
at maturity under any and all condi- 
tions. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SECURED OBLIGATIONS 

Secured obligations may be roughly 
grouped under three classifications ; 
viz., real estate loans, loans secured by 



bonds, stocks and similar certificates, 
and advances against goods, wares and 
merchandise. Commercial bankers a ft 
not generally concerned with credit in- 
struments based on real property, since 
this class of transaction lies for the 
most part within the field of investment 
banking. The value of stock exchange 
collateral is usually readily determined 
from the current market quotations. 
Hence it is a simple matter, except in 
times of great economic turbulence, to 
calculate a margin of value which gives 
the lending banker ample protection. 
Even in periods of great stock market 
fluctuations the banks which accommo- 
date stock exchange houses, and others 
lending upon listed securities, are al- 
most invariably able to place their mar- 
ket loans with a minimum of risk. Un- 
listed shares, bonds and debentures 
which are not the subjects of active 
trading are seldom looked upon with 
favor as collateral to support a loan and 
in cases where they might be accepted 
the circumstances surrounding the 
transaction would be such as to justify 
exception. 



CREDIT RISKS BASED ON MERCHANDISE 
AND COMMODITY VALUES 

There seems, however, to be one weak 
point in our banking technique as re- 
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gards the making of commercial loans, 
and that weakness has cost many met- 
ropolitan banks, as well as country in- 
stitutions, dearly during the recent per- 
iod of business liquidation. It has to 
do with the determining of credit risks 
based on merchandise and commodity 
values. Such loans are made to enable 
the borrowing merchant to trade in and 
carry stocks moving from the producer 
to the consumer. In this respect they 
partake of the general nature of prac- 
tically all commercial advances. How- 
ever, many obligations secured by 
warehouse or trust receipts, bills of lad- 
ing and like evidences of the ownership 
of merchandise, are granted with the 
supposition that the goods covered will 
realize upon sale an amount more than 
sufficient to meet the debt at maturity. 
It is plain, therefore, that whoever 
passes on credits of this nature should 
satisfy himself beyond peradventure as 
to the marketability of the commodi- 
ties involved at a price and within a 
time which will permit the proper liqui- 
dation of the indebtedness charged 
against them. 

This implies in the lending banker a 
comprehensive knowledge of commodity 
values and of the condition and prob- 
able future trend of the markets in- 
volved. Unfortunately for the commer- 
cial paper portfolios of a great many 
banks, the necessity for a broad under- 
standing of this phase of credit deter- 
mination seems to have been very light- 
ly regarded during the late lamented 
period of prosperity. Bankers and 
credit men generally seem to have been 
swept away from the moorings of sound 
values by a sort of mass psychology 
which gets hold of men's minds during 
business booms and leads them to the 
delusion that the old standards have 
been permanently cast off. It is this 
same impulse which leads merchants to 
scramble for goods and loans to carry 
them when prices are going up, without 
making an adequate survey of the mar- 
ket to assure themselves that the in- 
creases are fully warranted and that 
they will not be caught at the peak of 
values with heavy inventories. 



ABILITY TO APPRAISE THE VALUE OF 
GOODS 

The judicious granting of credits 
against merchandise does not require 
the banker to be a compendium of mar- 
ket statistics but it does necessitate that 
he have the ability to appraise with 
reasonable exactness the true valuation 
of the goods which he is called upon to 
accept as security. Furthermore, he 
should take into consideration, so far 
as it is possible to do so, the probable 
price trend of the collateral during the 
period which the proposed obligation 
has to run. It is essential that he have 
available for consultation the most au- 
thoritative reviews of general business 
and .financial conditions and some re- 
sponsible statistical services from which 
the market positions of commodities, es- 
pecially raw materials, can be ascer- 
tained or easily worked out. With such 
information at hand, and a reasonable 
knowledge of affairs coupled with a 
modicum of common sense, there is no 
excuse for any such general misunder- 
standing of credit conditions as has 
caused the embarrassment and failure 
of scores of banks and commercial con- 
cerns during the past several months. 
A careful scrutiny of the collateral sub- 
mitted by the applying borrower should 
disclose inflated valuation at once, and 
enable the banker to scale down the 
lending value to a point where a suffi- 
cient margin exists to allow for any 
recession which may occur. 

It may be contended that in a strong- 
ly rising market such precautions can 
be slighted, or at least that the bor- 
rower is warranted in appreciating the 
valuation of his goods as the demand 
value for such materials ascends in the 
open market. It is the writer's judg- 
ment that such appreciation should not 
be utilized to increase the collateral 
value of the commodity unless it 
amounts to a considerable proportion 
of the original worth and is clearly 
based upon a true disparity between 
supply and demand which cannot be 
equalized or substantially cut down 
within the term of the loan. Even in 
such instances sudden or marked en- 
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hancements of values should be ex- 
amined critically, and in no case should 
an increase be collateralized for more 
than a conservative proportion of its 
amount. The statistical position of the 
present and determinable future supply 
should be given due weight, and any 
discernible elements of weakness in the 
current and proximate demand should 
be thoroughly discounted. This does not 
mean that the commodity banker need 
be a confirmed pessimist. On the con- 
trary he should view the transactions 
in which he engages with that confidence 
which is born of a knowledge of the 
ground on which he stands, and which 
is certainly much better insurance 
against the debtor's default than the 
extravagant expectations of the specu- 
lative lender who assumes, without 
competent investigation, that unsatisfied 
demand will continue to force prices 
up. 



OVERVALUATION OF LANDS AND CROPS 

A sound conception of values and the 
validity of price fluctuations is indeed 
desirable for everyone who has money 
to lend or spend, and especially so for 
one who is entrusted with the handling 
of other people’s money. Such knowl- 
edge and the ability to apply it intelli- 
gently are of paramount importance to 
the commodity banker, and are almost 
equally essential to the proper admin- 
istration of any banking or investment 
business. The banking history of the 
Middle West will record 1920 as a year 
in which the heavy mortgaging of 
greatly overvalued farm lands was 
found to be a disastrous policy. Simi- 
lar discoveries were made concerning 
crop values. Indeed, it was the col- 
lapse of these which brought the real 
estate speculators to their senses re- 
garding the actual worth of their hold- 
ings. 

The banker whose customers borrow 
mainly upon the strength of their bus- 
iness responsibility and the condition 
of their balance-sheets will likewise do 
well to familiarize himself as closely as 
possible with the principal commodities 
in which his clients deal. By such 
training he will improve his skill in 



interpreting financial statements and 
particularly in judging of the correct- 
ness and conservative evaluation of in- 
ventories. The study of commodities 
may be carried to a very intricate and 
complex science embracing all the 
ramifications of production costs and 
methods, which time would permit only 
the professional statistician to analyze 
and correlate. It should in most cases 
be sufficient for the banker to keep in 
touch with market prices over a consid- 
erable period and to be conversant with 
the interaction of the demand and sup- 
ply which determines these quotations, 
and which will beyond reasonable 
doubt govern their general movement 
within a loaning period. 

influences affecting prices 

It is self-evident that an inadequate 
supply of any variety of goods will 
result in competition between consumers 
which will force the price upward. 
Just as soon, however, as the market 
quotations reach a point which promises 
a good margin of profit over production 
and selling costs, there will naturally 
be a rush of those in a position to make 
the commodity concerned available for 
the consumer to take advantage of the 
situation. Thus production is stimu- 
lated until a supply is built up which 
meets the eager demand. Consumers 
then, seeing an increasing supply in 
sight, purchase only for immediate 
needs and await price recessions. De- 
mand thus weakening, price cutting is 
commenced by those merchants who are 
holding stocks which must be liquidated. 
Prices then fall below the point for 
which the goods may profitably be pro- 
duced, and the producers curtail their 
activities until such a time as the ac- 
cumulated stocks have been depleted 
and anxious consumers again bid up the 
price. 

This cycle, as it may be called, occurs 
in practically every market and usually 
in sympathy with a general movement. 
It is sometimes given an erratic twist 
by some influence endeavoring to check 
or alter its progress, but its general 
trend is governed entirely by natural 
causes: or, if you will, economic law. 
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These trade movements vary in dura- 
tion of time and range of fluctuation 
according to the intensity of the eco- 
nomic stimuli by which they are actuat- 
ed. Many business men, while recog' 
nizing the causes of these changes and 
their ultimate effects, are prone to 
accelerate and magnify the ascent of 
demand, and to defer and retard its 
decline. They prevail upon the unwary 
banker to lend them more money against 
property in which they are trading than 
its real value warrants ; then, should 
they be caught “high and dry” at the 
pinnacle of the market, they are usually 
wont to rail against the banker who is 
unable to continue to provide unlimited 
credit so that they may put off the 
liquidation of an unfortunate transac- 
tion. 

It is the duty of the banker to guard 
the funds placed in his custody, and 
those of his customers whenever pos- 
sible, against loss through the slump 
which inevitably follows inflation. It 



is therefore incumbent upon him to 
know enough about the actual condi- 
tions in any given market not to be mis- 
led by the undue enthusiasm of a bor- 
rower, and on the other hand to exercise 
such restraint over the customer’s oper- 
ations, when these lean toward specu- 
lation, as may come within his province. 
If those who advanced funds against 
sugar in the Spring of 1920 at twenty 
to twenty-five cents per pound had had 
any regard for true values, common 
prudence would have dictated the folly 
of such action. A similar assertion 
might be made with reference to many 
other commodities and property values 
pledged to redeem loans. However, if 
the difficult times through which our 
commercial organization has passed dur- 
ing the post-war debacle of prices have 
taught business men in general and 
bankers in particular the necessity for 
preserving a true perspective of values 
in good times and bad, then the lesson 
learned may well be worth the cost. 



so 



Savings as a Means of Helping in the 
World’s Restoration 



[From a recent address before the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association, by D. R. 
Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency.] 

T HE national credit reservoir is 
still splendidly filled. It is capa- 
ble of sustaining further drafts, 
if the streams that flow away from it 
can be certain of enriching, fructifying, 
producing — and then returning that 
which has been withdrawn. That is 
all we need to make sure that hence- 
forward the withdrawals from it shall 
be for useful, reproductive, supporting 
purposes. This is, indeed, true of the 
whole world, and there is good cheer 
for us in the fact that the world is 
realizing the necessity to conserve, to 
utilize, to save its resources. 



If I were to ask one particular serv- 
ice of every banker, every business man, 
farmer, worker, capitalist — every intel- 
ligent person in America — it would be 
to inculcate the ideals of thrift and 
prudence and saving. If we would 
all live on a little less than we earn, 
and consolidate our savings into a great 
stock of liquid capital, it would finance 
a vast and increasingly vaster expan- 
sion of production at home and trade 
abroad. Our help in this regard the 
whole world distressingly needs. We 
would not have to meet constant calls 
for charity — to which as a people we 
have responded with noble generosity — 
if we would instead save, and use the 
capital thus aggregated together, in 
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putting our transactions on the basis of 
business instead of charity. The rest of 
the world would rather buy than beg of 
us. At the moment it needs our encour- 
agement and help, in order to buy. We 
can give it that help, if we will save; 
as we do so, we will be enabling other 
lands and peoples to resume their own 
business of producing and saving and 
paying. This reciprocal effort means 
a return to legitimate business basis at 
a faster rate than we can quite realize. 

This is a time in which banks have 
opportunity to render .their supreme 
service to the community. Through 
them the small surpluses of capital may 
be drawn together; bits that in them- 
selves would be of no practical use for 
financing the country’s business and yet 
that, if heaped together in the form of 
bank deposits, would represent the dif- 
ference between ample capital and 
financial shortage ; between tight money 
and easy money; between business de- 
pression and business activity. I have 
seen a good deal of the advertising mat- 
ter that banks employ, and it has often 
occurred to me that it makes too little 
appeal along this line. There never 
was a better time for banks to engage 
in educational effort of this kind. Teach 
the people — all the people — to under- 
stand the fundamental character, pur- 
pose, aims, services, of the bank. In- 
duce them to keep their money in it. 
Billions of wasteful expenditure would 
be avoided every year — I say, and I 
mean it literally, billions — if everybody 
entitled to a bank account would main- 
tain it and rely on it. Most of the 
money that is wasted is “loose money’* 
from the people’s pockets. It’s almost 
unbelievable how much less is the chance 
of wasteful expenditure of “chicken 
feed’* sums, if the spender is under the 
necessity of drawing a check before he 
can spend. If we could get all the 
people to know this, and to realize the 
satisfaction of saving by the simple ex- 
pedient of not spending because it’s easy 
to spend, we should have gone a long 
way toward restoring financial assur- 
ance. 



The other day my attention was called 
to a letter written by a government offi- 
cial, that so exactly illustrated my point 
that I am going to quote it here. The 
writer said: 

I have for many years been pretty wdl 
convinced that saving money is largely a 
matter of habit, and people who make a 
good beginning at it presently discover that 
it is by no means impossible, and it is alto- 
gether a good thing to do. Just at this 
juncture in the world’s and our country’s 
affairs it is certainly one of the most useful 
contributions that people could possibly 
make to putting the world right. 1 do not 
believe there is any other way to straighten 
out the tangle of financial and economic 
concerns into which the world has been pre- 
cipitated by the war, than to produce a 
good deal more than we consume, which 
means, to save, and by our savings to re- 
establish the world’s stores of working cap- 
ital. I have no more earnest hope than that 
the public may take this lesson to heart and 
learn to save as, in view of our great na- 
tional good fortune, they could be able to 
do. 

I have not often seen the case for 
personal saving more cogently put, and 
therefore I have especial pleasure in 
telling you who signed that letter. It 
was a man of whom the people of the 
South have seen a good deal in recent 
time; for whom the South has given 
multiplied testimonies of its affection 
and confidence; a man who for many 
years has been the earnest and under- 
standing friend of this great section, 
and who is to-day particularly anxious 
to help the South to deal with the prob- 
lems that are bearing heavily upon it. 
He is an untiring advocate of a united 
America; an eloquent spokesman for a 
unity that shall know no sections, no 
ancient prejudices, no old animosities; a 
very evangel for the conviction that such 
an America, thus unified and glorified 
and illuminated, shall move unfalter- 
ingly forward to the helpful, unselfish 
and fraternal leadership of the world. 
Gentlemen, I have read you a letter 
that was written by my chief, and 
yours, and our country’s — by President 
Warren G. Harding. 
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JMPORTANT essentials in the service of- 
fered by the modem bank are quality and 
comprehensiveness. We have maintained the 
first through our existence of more than a 
century. The second is secured through our 
foreign, trust and investment services, which 
supplement our regular commercial banking 
functions. 

Established 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 



Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000,000 



Deposits, December 29, 1920 
$224,000,000 
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President Harding Addressing Congress 

What will Congress do 
in Tax Reform 9 



T HE proposed changes in Federal taxation are many and 
varied. The Tax Department of The Union Trust Com- 
pany, managed by government-trained men, is closely 
following the situation in Washington and will be glad to give 
you any information you may wish as regards proposed or 
present legislation. 

During the past year we have helped hundreds of correspondent 
banks solve their own tax problems and the problems of their 
customers. A special division is now concerning itself with 
inheritance and estate taxes which are coming more and more 
prominently into operation in various States. 

Any request will receive full and immediate attention. 



The Union Trust Company 

Cleveland 



Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Clause Rendering Note Due 
on Non-Payment of Interest 
Does not Affect 
Negotiability 

Commercial Savings Bank v. Schaffer, 
Supreme Court of Iowa, 181 N. 

W. Rep. 492. 

T HE promissory note involved in 
this action contained the follow- 
ing clause: “Should any of the 
interest or principal not be paid when 
due, it sha 1 bear interest at the rate of 
eight per cent, per annum, and a fail- 
ure to pay any of said interest within 
thirty days after due shall cause the 
whole note to become due and col- 
lectible at once.” 

By its terms, the note was due in 
any event on March 15, 1917. 

The question presented was whether 
the note was negotiable under the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, as adopted in the State of Iowa. 
It was held that the clause quoted did 
not render the note non-negotiable. 

OPINION 

Action on promissory note. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

FAVILLE, J. — The appellee is a 
banking corporation doing business in 
Ties Moines. This suit is brought on a 
promissory note executed by the appel- 
lant to the American Silo Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and transferred to 
the appellee as collateral security for 
an indebtedness due from said Ameri- 
can Silo Company to the appellee. The 
defense interposed was that the note 
was given to the American Silo Com- 
pany under a contract between the ap- 
pellant and said company, whereby the 
said silo company had assigned to the 
appellant its right to erect silos in ac- 
cordance with a certain invention 



known as the “Playford patent.” It 
was alleged that the said patent was 
subsequently declared by the United 
States court to be invalid and of no 
force and effect, and that the silo com- 
pany had abandoned the construction 
of machines under the patent since the 
date of said decree. It is also alleged 
by the appellant that previous to the 
execution of the said contract various 
false and fraudulent representations 
had been made to the appellant by the 
said silo company, and that said note 
was obtained from the appellant in pur- 
suance of said representations. It is 
denied that the appellee is an innocent 
purchaser of the note in suit for value 
without notice, and it is alleged that 
said note, by its terms, is non-negotiable. 
The note in question is in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Des Moines, Iowa, Mch. 15, 1917. 
No. 542. Due June 15, 1918. $500.00. 
June 15, 1918, after date, for value 
received, I or we promise to pay to the 
order of American Silo Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, five hundred and no/100 
dollars, in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of or equal to the 
present standard value, at Commercial 
Savings Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 
with interest at eight per cent, per an- 
num from date payable annually. 

“Should any of the interest or prin- 
cipal not be paid when due. it shall 
bear interest at the rate of eight per 
cent, per annum, and a failure to pay 
any of said interest within thirty days 
after due shall cause the whole note to 
become due and collectible at once. It 
is also stipulated that, should the col- 
lection of this note be enforced by law 
or be collected through an attorney 
without suit, a reasonable amount shall 
be paid or allowed as attorney's fees, 
and taxed with the costs in this cause. 
We further agree that in any suit to 
collect this note any justice of the 
peace may have jurisdiction to the 

^oogle 
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amount of $300.00. Indorsers and 
guarantors waive demand of payment, 
protest and notice of non-payment and 
also agree to an extension of time on 
this note without notice. 

“L. J. Schaffer. 

“P. O. Address, Princeton, Iowa.” 

But two questions are presented for 
our consideration, which are as follows : 

First, is the note in suit a non-nego- 
tiable instrument, as claimed by the ap- 
pellant, for the reason that the sum 
payable is not certain under the terms 
of the negotiable instrument statute of 
Iowa? Second, if the note is negotiable, 
is the appellee a holder thereof in due 
course ? 

In respect to the alleged non-nego- 
tiability of the note set out, the precise 
question urged by the appellant is that 
the note is rendered non-negotiable be- 
cause of the provision therein that “a 
failure to pay any of said interest with- 
in thirty days after due shall cause the 
whole note to become due and collect- 
ible at once.” Section 3060a2, Code 
Supplement 1913, being a portion of 
the so-called Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law, provides: 

“The sum payable is a sum certain 
within the meaning of this act although 
it is to be paid: ... 3. By stated 

instalments, with a provision that upon 
default in payment of any instalment, 
the whole shall become due.” 

Appellant concedes that, if this note 
was payable in instalments and had 
provided that a “failure to pay any of 
said instalments within thirty days after 
due shall cause the whole note to be- 
come due and collectible at once,” the 
sum would be certain, and the note 
would be a negotiable instrument under 
the terms of the statute. But it is ap- 
pellant’s contention that the note in this 
respect refers to “interest” instead of 
“instalments,” and that this insertion 
in the note renders it non-negotiable. 
It is argued by the appellant that the 
uniform negotiable instruments statute, 
which was adopted generally in the va- 
rious states of the Union, was designed 
to make uniform throughout the coun- 



try the law of negotiable instruments. 
The statute, however, was not adopted 
in identical language in all of the 
states. It is argued that the states of 
Iowa, Idaho, North Carolina, and 
Wyoming, in adopting the uniform ne- 
gotiable instruments statute, omitted 
therefrom the words “or of interest,” 
and did so advisedly. It is contended 
that the insertion of such clause not 
being included within the act renders 
the note non-negotiable. 

It must be admitted that by its terms 
this clause of the note does not bring 
it within the language of the section 
of the statute quoted. “Instalments” 
and “interest” are two entirely separate 
and distinct things. The real question 
is whether or not this note is non-ne- 
gotiable because it contains the pro- 
vision in respect to the failure to pay 
interest accelerating the due date of 
the note. It is argued by appellant 
that, because the Iowa Legislature omit- 
ted the words “or of interest” in enact- 
ing the uniform negotiable instruments 
statute, it was the purpose and inten- 
tion of the Legislature that instruments 
that did contain such a clause should 
be non-negotiable. 

There would be more force in this 
position of counsel if the Negotiable In- 
struments Law in force in the major- 
ity of the states of the Union had in 
fact been previously enacted in Iowa, 
and had thereafter been amended; in 
other words, the intent of the Legisla- 
ture in a matter of this kind may more 
readily be determined by an amend- 
ment to existing laws than it is by the 
failure to enact a proposed statute in 
the exact terms in which it may be 
adopted by some other state or states. 
If the statutes of Iowa had contained 
such a provision as is contained in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in some of 
the other states, and our Legislature 
had by amendment stricken the clause 
from the statute, then we would be in a 
different position to inquire as to the 
purpose and intent of the Legislature in 
making such an amendment. 

Our real inquiry is, however: Does 

the provision referred to in this note 
render it non-negotiable ? Section 
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Exact reproduction of front 
of gold medal, showing head 
of King George V. 




Exact reproduction of re- 
verse side of gold medal, 
showing seal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. 

The Lincoln trials conduct- 
ed by theRoyal Agricultural 
Society ofEngland a re recog- 
nized throughout the world 
as the most thorough and 
exacting tests in power farm- 
ing, lasting seven days and 
includingevery fieldandbelt 
operation. The jury of ex- 
perts was composed of en- 
gineers whose judgment Is 
accepted as final through- 
out the globe. These men by 
their verdict awarded the 
gold medal and the World's 
Championship in the three- 
bottom class to the Wallis. 
The 6turdy power and 
strength of the Wallis were 
decisively proven. 

NOTICE: We tr ant the public to 
know that the 

WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW 
WORKS COMP AS Y. of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the prod- 
uct of any other company with 
“J. I. CASE' as part of its cor- 
porate name. 



Price Readjustment 
Proof of Co-operation 

The buying power of millions of people has 
been affected by a combination of current 
events. To try to sell goods as before is to 
fail to recognize the popular decision. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works Company has an- 
nounced a price reduction on all of its prod- 
ucts, including the WALLIS, America’s 
Foremost Tractor and World-Wide Cham- 
pion. This reduction is not based upon present 
production costs, but is made to meet the 
popular demand of the farmer today and to 
be helpful in the readjustment of business. 

Wallis — World-Wide Champion 

When a farmer desires a loan to buy a 
tractor, the banker should weigh the merits 
of the tractor under consideration. We court 
the most rigid investigation on Wallis per- 
formance by the banking fraternity. 

The Wallis won the gold medal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and 
first prize in the three-bottom class This 
award, made by a distinguished board of en- 
gineer-judges, offers a practical guide to those 
advising or contemplating the purchase of a 
tractor. 

We shall be glad to advise you fully rela- 
tive to the Wallis tractor. 

J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. A86X, Racine, Wisconsin 

Wallis 

▼ Y-more acres per hour 
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3060a 196 is a section of the same 
statute and provides: 

“In any case not provided for in act, 
the rules of the law merchant shall gov- 
ern.” 

The note in the instant case comes 
squarely within this latter provision of 
the statute. The act itself is entirely 
silent on the effect of the insertion in 
a note of a clause like the one under 
consideration. It can with much force 
be argued that as a matter of logic there 
is no good reason why, if a note is ne- 
gotiable which provides that the entire 
note shall become due upon the failure 
to pay an instalment thereof, a note 
would not also be negotiable that pro- 
vides that it should become due upon 
the failure to pay interest thereon. But, 
the cause not being included within the 
statute in terms, we are compelled to 
find whether under the rules of the law 
merchant the insertion of such a clause 
renders the instrument non-negotiable. 
We think the decisions are substantially 
in accord on the proposition that such 
an instrument is negotiable. 

In Bank v. Arthur, 163 Iowa 205, 
143 N. W. 556, Ann. Cas. 1916C, 498, 
we had under consideration a note and 
mortgage, the latter containing stipula- 
tions regarding the payment of taxes, 
committing waste, providing insurance, 
and similar matters. It also contained 
this clause: 

“A failure to comply with any of the 
agreements hereof (including warranty 
of title) causes the whole debt to at 
once become due and collectible, if said 
second party or assigns so elect.” 

We said: 

“As the provisions of the mortgage 
in the case at bar did not render the 
amount payable on the note uncertain, 
the note cannot be denounced as non- 
negotiable on this ground. Nor did the 
clause give the mortgagee on breach 
of certain conditions the election to de- 
clare the entire indebtedness . due. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
an instrument, to be negotiable, 'must 
be payable on demand, or at a fixed or 
determinable future time.' Section 



30601a, Code Supp. This note was 
payable 'on the 6th day of October, 
1910.' It was certain that the time 
would arrive when the note would be 
payable, and the circumstances that it 
might become payable before that time 
upon the default of the maker in cer- 
tain respects at the option of the payee 
or holder did not affect its negotiability. 

In the instant case the note, by its 
terms, was payable June 15, 1918, and, 
as declared in the Arthur Case: 

“It was certain that the time would 
arrive when the note would be payable, 
and the circumstances that it might bt- 
come payable before that time upon the 
default of the maker in certain respects 
at the option of the payee or holder did 
not affect its negotiability.” 

The Arthur Case was approved in 
Lundean v. Hamilton, 184 Iowa 907. 
169 N. W. 208, as to this question. 

The rule announced in these cases is 
determinative of the question in the 
instant case. We hold that the clause 
in the note in question providing that 
“a failure to pay any of said interest 
within thirty days after due shall cause 
the whole note to become due and col- 
lectible at once” did not render the note 
non-negotiable. 

The appellant contends that the ap- 
pellee is not a holder of said note in 
due course. The testimony disclosed 
that on April 1, 1917, the American 
Silo Company, through its proper 
officer, borrowed $3,500 of the appellee 
bank and executed its note therefor, 
which was due March 1, 1918. At the 
time said note was given, the maker of 
said note secured the appellee therefor 
by a deposit of collateral securities, and 
among the notes so deposited as collat- 
eral was the note in suit in this cause. 
When the said $3,500 note of the silo 
company to the appellee bank became 
due, on or about March 1, 1918, the 
note was renewed by the execution of a 
new note for a like amount, and the 
collateral deposited when the original 
note was made continued to be held by 
the appellee, as collateral to the debt. 
The old note originally given for the 
indebtedness was at said time delivered 
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to the maker thereof. No other change 
in the situation took place. 

It is the claim of the appellant that 
at the time of the renewal of this note 
by the appellee conditions had devel- 
oped which charged the appellee with 
notice that the appellant's note, which 
appellee held as collateral, was subject 
to equities, and particularly that there 
had then been a failure of consideration 
for the execution of the same. The le- 
gal question involved is whether or not 
the renewal of the original note, with- 
out disturbing the securities, so changes 
the status of the parties as to make de- 
fenses to the collateral paper available, 
if at that time the holder of the col- 
lateral has notice of such defenses. The 
determination of this question involves 
a consideration of the character of the 
contract between the parties. 

When the silo company borrowed the 
$3,500 from the appellee and gave its 
note therefor, it deposited with the ap- 
pellee the note in suit as collateral to 
the original indebtedness evidenced by 
the note of $3,500 which it then gave. 
The collateral was pledged to secure 
the indebtedness which the silo com- 
pany owed to the appellee. That in- 
debtedness was evidenced by a promis- 
sory note. When said note became due, 
the evidence of the indebtedness was 
changed bv the surrender of the old note 
and the execution of a new one, but 
there was no change whatever in the in- 
debtedness. If the new note had been 
accepted in payment of the old note, 
or if a change had been made in the 
debt, as by increasing the amount 
thereof, then we would have had an 
entirely different proposition. It is the 
rule that, where the note is given merely 
in renewal, and not in payment, the re- 
newal does not extinguisli the original 
debt or in any way change it, except 
by postponing the time of payment, and 
that the relation of the parties as to 
securities is not changed. 

In Holland Trust Co. v. Waddell, 75 
Hun. 104, 26 N. Y. Supp. 980, the 
court declared : 

“The principle is too well settled to 
need the citation of authorities that the 



renewing of notes from time to time in 
no way extinguishes the original debt. 
It is simply an extension of the time of 
payment, and a change as to the evi- 
dence of the debt, and all collaterals 
pledged for the payment would remain 
as security, notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of the time of payment.” 

In First National Bank of Iowa City 
v. McGrath, 111 Miss. 872, 72 South. 
701, where the suit was on a collateral 
note, the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
says: 

“The fact that the original note of 
the Puritan Manufacturing Company 
to the Bank of Iowa City has been re- 
newed several times does not in any 
way alter the position of the bank with 
reference to being a bona fide holder 
or purchaser for value of the note here 
sued on. 7 Cyc. 877 and 879; Mix v. 
Bank, 91 111. 20, 33 Am. Rep. 44; 
Cansler v. Sallis et al., 54 Miss. 446.” 

The rule as announced appears to us 
to be sound in reason and supported by 
authority. In the instant case the un- 
disputed testimony shows that the origi- 
nal note was merely renewed. No 
change whatever was made in the rela- 
tion of the parties, and the original in- 
debtedness remained the same. The 
note in question was given as collateral 
to secure said indebtedness, and, being 
free from equities in the hands of the 
appellee as a holder in due course when 
originally pledged, would not be subject 
to equities by the mere giving of a new 
note to evidence the original indebted- 
ness when no new contract was made 
and the position of the parties remain 
unchanged. 

It is admitted that at the time of the 
original pledging of the note in suit as 
collateral security there were no equi- 
ties available to the maker. It is 
claimed that at the time of the renewal 
of the original note there had been a 
failure of the consideration for which 
the appellant's note was given, and that 
the bank had knowledge of such failure 
of consideration at the time of said re- 
newal of the original note. As we have 
before pointed out, even if this were 
true, it would not affect the right of the 
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appellee bank as a bona fids holder of 
said note, the renewal not being intend- 
ed in any way, under the evidence, to 
change the original indebtedness which 
the note in suit was pledged to secure. 

In any event the trial court heard the 
evidence on the question of whether or 
not the appellee had notice at any time 
of said alleged defenses and held that 
under the evidence the appellee was a 
holder in due course. The cause was 
tried to the court without the interven- 
tion of the jury, and this finding of 
the trial court has the force and effect 
of a verdict of a jury, and we cannot 
interfere therewith. A careful exam- 
ination of the entire evidence in the 
case convinces us that the conclusion 
reached by the trial court upon the 
facts was correct. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
affirmed. 

Validity of Chattel Mortgage 

Iowa Savings Bank v. Graham, Supreme 

Court of Iowa, 181 N. W. Rep. 771. 

A chattel mortgage described the 
mortgaged property as “One five pas- 
senger Ford touring car No. 61913, 
yellow wheels and cherry body 1914 
model. ,, The mortgage recited the 
county in which the mortgagor resided 
but did not set forth in what part of 
the county he had his residence nor 
state where the mortgaged automobile 
was located. It was held that the de- 
scription of the mortgaged property 
was sufficient to sustain the validity of 
the mortgage. The rule in this regard 
is that the description in a chattel 
mortgage is sufficient if it will enable 
interested parties, aided by inquiries, 
which the instrument itself indicates 
and suggests, to identify the property. 
It was also held here that the mortgage 
was not rendered invalid by the fact 
that it incorrectly recited the date of 
the note, which it was given to secure. 

OPINION 

Appeal from District Court, Johnson 
County; R. G. Popham, Judge. 



Action in equity to determine the 
priority of liens. There was a decree 
in the court below in favor of plaintiff, 
and the defendant Bell appeals. Re- 
versed. 

STEVENS, J. Plaintiff, the Iowa 
Savings Bank, appellee herein, on No- 
vember 11, 1919, obtained a judgment 
against the defendant C. C. Graham in 
the district court of Washington Coun- 
ty, Iowa. At the time of the com- 
mencement of action in Washington 
county against Graham, a writ of at- 
tachment was sued out and levied upon 
a Ford touring car, described as a 1914 
model, bearing license No. 38695, Iowa, 
and engine No. 6191 3 as the property 
of the defendant Graham. The court, 
at the time the judgment was entered, 
awarded execution for the sale of the 
automobile, and on December 29, 1919, 
the sheriff of Washington county ad- 
vertised the same for sale, fixing the 
31st day of January, 1920, therefor. 
On January 29, 1920, the defendant 
Ross Bell caused a written notice, re- 
citing that he held a chattel mortgage 
upon said property executed October 
18, 1918, and duly recorded in the 
office of the county recorder of Iowa 
county on the following day, to be 
served upon the sheriff in possession of 
said automobile. Shortly after the serv- 
ice of this notice, a stipulation was en- 
tered into between plaintiff, Graham 
and Ross, agreeing that the sale should 
be adjourned, that the automobile 
should remain in the possession of the 
sheriff, and to submit their respective 
claims to the district court of Johnson 
county, Iowa, for decision in accord- 
ance with section 3988 of the Supple- 
ment to the Code. In due time, plain- 
tiff filed a petition in equity, setting 
up the facts already stated, and asking 
that the lien of its judgment be de- 
clared superior and paramount to the 
claimed mortgage lien of appellant 
Ross. Ross filed answer, and a trial 
followed upon the issues joined, result- 
ing as stated. The record does not dis- 
close the form or date of the obligation 
upon which plaintiff obtained judgment 
against defendant Graham, but the 
mortgage in question was executed on 
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October 18, 1918, which was after ac- 
tion was commenced against Graham 
in Washington county. 

The validity of appellant’s mortgage 
is assailed by appellee upon three 
grounds: (a) That the description of 
the property mortgaged is insufficient 
for the record to impart constructive 
notice; (b) that same was not recorded 
in the county in which the holder of the 
property resided; and (c) that the note 
offered in evidence bears date July 81 , 
1918, whereas the date of the note de- 
scribed in the mortgage is given as Oc- 
tober 18, 1918. 

The chattel mortgage recites that C. 
C. Graham, the mortgagor, is a resident 
of Iowa county, but does not designate 
in what part of the county he resides. 
The mortgage described the property 
as follows: 

“One five passenger Ford tonring 
car No. 61913, yellow wheels and 
cherry body 1914 model.” 

The settled rule in this state is that 
the description in a chattel mortgage is 
sufficient if it will enable third persons, 
aided by inquiries, which the instru- 
ment itself indicates and suggests, to 
identify property. Had the mortgage 
in the case before us stated the resi- 
dence, ownership, and location of the 
automobile, the description would have 
been complete in every respect. These 
elements would have aided materially in 
locating the automobile, but they are not 
indispensable to a valid description. 
J f the description is otherwise suffi- 
cient to enable third parties to identify 
the property thereby, or by such in- 
quiries as the instrument itself sug- 
gests, it is all that is required for the 
record to impart constructive notice. 
According to the testimony, the number 
appearing on the engine, and given in 
the mortgage, would not appear upon 
any other five-passenger Ford touring 
car, and therefore the means of identi- 
fying the mortgaged property was com- 
plete. It is true that it might be diffi- 
cult for an officer seeking to levy a writ 
of attachment to locate the automobile 
without more definite information than 
was given in the mortgage, but he was 

4 



bound to know the number of the au- 
tomobile appearing on the mortgage, 
and could easily determine whether the 
car levied on contained that number. 

It is suggested by counsel for appel- 
lee that one seeking to identify the 
mortgaged property could not tell 
whether the designated number related 
to the number of the engine or to the 
license number. This suggestion is 
without persuasive force. The number 
stated in the mortgage purports to be 
the number of the car, and not the li- 
cense number. It is conceded that the 
automobile in question is the property 
of the defendant Graham, and that it 
bears the engine number given in the 
mortgage. The mortgage description 
was certainly sufficient to impart con- 
structive notice. 

But it is also urged by counsel for 
appellee that the mortgagor was a resi- 
dent of Washington county, and that 
the automobile was kept in said county, 
and therefore the record of the mort- 
gage in Iowa county did not give con- 
structive notice to plaintiff. There is 
some dispute in the evidence as to 
whether Graham resided in Iowa coun- 
ty or in Wellman, Washington county. 
He is married, but does not reside with 
his family. He sold the business for- 
merly conducted by him in Wellman 
prior to the date of the chattel mort- 
gage. The evidence, although conflict- 
ing, we think, fairly shows that he 
resided and kept the property in Iowa 
county, and therefore it was properly 
recorded therein. 

The failure of the mortgage to cor- 
rectly state the date of the note is not 
necessarily fatal. The error was evi- 
dently tha* of the scrivener who pre- 
pared the instrument. The evidence 
without dispute shows that Graham was 
indebted to Ross in the sum of $400, for 
which he gave him a note on July 31, 
at the same time agreeing to later exe- 
cute a chattel mortgage upon the au- 
tomobile to secure the payment thereof. 
The mortgage in question was no doubt 
executed in pursuance of this agree- 
ment. The amount of the note is cor- 
rectly given, and the mortgage is not 
invalid merely because the date of the 
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note evidencing a valid indebtedness 
was incorrectly stated therein. 

It follows that the court should have 
decreed the lien of the chattel mortgage 
superior and paramount to that of 
plaintiff and the judgment of the court 
below is reversed. 

Indorser Entitled to Notice of 
Dishonor 

Crane v. Downs, Supreme Court of Kansas, 
196 Pac. Rep. 600. 

A stockholder in a corporation in- 
dorsed his name without qualification 
on the back of a note drawn by the 
corporation and payable to its own or- 
der. The note was negotiated for the 
purpose of raising money for the use of 
the corporation. When the note ma- 
tured, it was not presented to the cor- 
poration for payment and no notice of 
dishonor was given to the indorser. It 
was held that, although he indorsed for 
accommodation, his liability was that of 
indorser and he was entitled to notice 
of dishonor. Failure to give him such 
notice discharged him from liability on 
the note. 

OPINION 

Action by W. S. Crane (substituted 
as plaintiff for the Cunningham Na- 
tional Bank) against J. H. Downs, re- 
vived on the death of defendant in the 
name of Nellie G. Downs, administra- 
trix, and another. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendants appeal. Reversed 
and rendered. 

MARSHALL, J. The plaintiff re- 
covered judgment on two promissory 
notes. The defendants appeal. 

The action was tried without a jury, 
and the court made special findings of 
fact and conclusions of law, as follows: 

“Findings of Fact. 

“(1) The two notes sued on in this 
case were in the same form except one 
was for $2,400 and the other for $2,500. 
Both were indorsed in the same way, 



by the same persons. The note for 
$2,500, together with indorsements, was 
as follows: 

“ ‘$2,500, 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20, 1913. 

“ ‘Four months after date we prom- 
ise to pay to the order of ourselves 
twenty-five hundred dollars for value 
received negotiable, and payable with- 
out defalcation or discount, and with 
interest from date at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum. 

“ ‘Orah Land & Mining Co., 

“ ‘By James K. Cochran, President. 

“ ‘Attest: Orah D. Ridgly, Sec.* 

“Indorsed as follows: ‘Orah Land and 
Mining Co., by James K. Cochran, 
President. Attest: Orah D. Ridgly, 
Sec. James K. Cochran. Orah D. 
Ridgly. J. T. Long. J. H. Downs/ 

“The notes were both executed in the 
state of Missouri. The Orah Land Sc 
Mining Company was a Missouri cor- 
poration. Both of the notes were 
signed and indorsements made before 
they were negotiated. 

“(2) After being signed and indorsed 
the notes were delivered by the manag- 
ing officers of the Orah Land & Mining 
Company to one C. D. Rodgers, of 
Mexico, Mo., for the purpose of having 
the same negotiated by him to raise 
money for the company. Rodgers made 
arrangements with W. S. Crane, of 
Carthage, Mo., the plaintiff in this ac- 
tion, to borrow money from the Cun- 
ningham National Bank of Joplin, 
Mo., and both Rodgers and Crane 
signed a note for $5,000 payable to 
the bank; Rodgers turning over the 
notes sued on to Crane to hold as col- 
lateral security. 

“(3) The plaintiff, Crane, afterwards 
paid the note at the Cunningham Na- 
tional Bank personally and has never 
collected anything on the notes sued on. 
either principal or interest. 

“(4) Four thousand five hundred 
dollars of the proceeds of the $5,000 
note given by Rodgers and Crane to the 
Cunningham National Bank was used 
to purchase land for the Orah Land 
& Mining Company, the balance of the 
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$5,000 being the commission to Rodgers 
and the discount on the $5,000 note. 

“(5) The Orah Land & Mining Com- 
pany at the time of the issue of the 
notes in question did not have sufficient 
commercial credit to enable it to float its 
notes without the indorsement of other 
persons, and was practically insolvent 
at the time of the negotiation of the 
notes in question, and was in the same 
condition at the maturity of the notes, 
which facts were known by J. H. Downs 
at the time he indorsed the company *s 
notes and at the time of their maturity. 

(6) Rodgers and Crane when they 
took the notes in question lent the 
money on the strength of the personal 
indorsement of J. H. Downs on said 
notes. 

"(7) J. H. Downs at the time he in- 
dorsed said notes was a large stock- 
holder in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, and was an officer and direc- 
tor of the corporation. 

(8) No presentment for payment 
was made of said notes to the makers 
or indorsers and no notice of dishonor 
was given to Downs. 

“(9) The Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Missouri in effect at the time 
of the issuance and negotiation of said 
notes was the same as that of Kansas 
with reference to liability of indorsers, 
presentment for payment, and notice of 
dishonor to indorsers. 

(10) J. H. Downs signed the notes 
in suit for his own accommodation and 
had no reason to expect that the notes 
would be paid by the Orah Land & Min- 
ing Company if presented for payment. 

“Conclusions of Law. 

J. H. Downs was liable as a maker 
of said notes, and the plaintiff was not 
required to present the notes to him 
for payment or to give him notice of 
dishonor, etc. 

“The plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
for the face of the notes and interest, 
and for the costs of this action, and 
to have the land attached in this action 
sold to pay said judgment.** 

What was the nature of the liability 
of Downs? The court concluded that 



he was liable as a maker of the notes. 
To support that conclusion, it may be 
argued that, because Downs was a 
stockholder in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, he derived a benefit from that 
received by the corporation in the execu- 
tion of the notes. Other than this ar- 
gument there is nothing to support the 
conclusion that Downs was liable as a 
maker of the notes, and the argument 
is not good. This language is found in 
14 C. J. 856: 

“A member or stockholder may deal 
or contract with the corporation in the 
same manner as any other individual, 
and in so doing he acquires the same 
rights and incurs the same liabilities 
as any stranger would.** 

See, also, Morbach & Mining Co., 5S 
Kan. 731, 739, 37 Pac. 122; 14 C. J. 
56; 1 Cook on Corporations (7th Ed.) 
section 11. 

Downs was also an officer and a di- 
rector in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, but his liability is fixed by 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, and 
is not in any way controlled nor modi- 
fied by the law of corporations. Downs 
was an indorser and was liable as such. 
He may have been an accommodation 
indorser, but he was not one for his 
own accommodation. Therefore notice 
to him of the dishonor of the note was 
necessary. 

The notes are Missouri contracts, and 
are governed by the laws of Missouri. 
Briggs v. Latham, 36 Kan. 266, 13 Pac. 
393, 69 Am. Rep. 546; Loan Co. v. Solo- 
mon, 71 Kan. 185, 186, 79 Pac. 1077. 

The Missouri Negotiable Instruments 
Law was pleaded and introduced in evi- 
dence. The pertinent sections are as 
follows : 

“Where the language of the instru- 
ment is ambiguous, or * * * where 
a signature is so placed upon the in- 
strument that it is not clear in what 
capacity the person making the same 
intended to sign, he is to be deemed 
an indorser.** R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
9988. 

“An accommodation party is one who 
has signed the instrument as a maker. 
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drawer, acceptor, or indorser, without 
receiving value therefor, and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. Such a person is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for value, 
notwithstanding such holder at the time 
of taking the instrument knew him to 
be only an accommodation party/' R. 
S. Mo. 1909, section 10000. 

“A person placing his signature upon 
an instrument otherwise than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity." R. S. 
Mo. 1909, section 10088. 

“Presentment for payment is not re- 
quired in order to charge an indorser 
where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation and he 
has no reason to expect that the instru- 
ment will be paid if presented." R. S. 
Mo. 1909, section 10060. 

“Except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, when a negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored by nonacceptance or 
nonpayment, notice of dishonor must be 
given to the drawer and to each in- 
dorser, and any drawer or indorser to 
whom such notice is not given is dis- 
charged." R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
10069. 

“Notice of dishonor may be waived, 
either before the time of giving notice 
has arrived, or after the omission to 
give due notice, and the waiver may be 
express or implied." R. S. Mo. 1909, 
section 10079. 

“Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an indorser in either of 
the following cases: (1) Where the 
drawee is a fictitious person or a person 
not having capacity to contract, and 
the indorser was aware of the fact at 
the time he indorsed the instrument; 
(2) where the indorser is the person 
to whom the instrument is presented 
for payment; (8) where the instrument 
was made or accepted for his accom- 
modation." R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
10086. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law of 
Kansas is the same as that of Missouri. 

This case is controlled by Auto Co. 
v. Winters, 277 Mo. 426, 210 S. W. 1. 



There C. F. Winters signed a note and 
W. B. Strang signed it on the bade 
without any words of explanation. The 
syllabus, which correctly states the 
conclusions reached by that court reads : 

“(l) Under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (section 10038 R. S. 1909) 
a person who places his name upon the 
back of a negotiable note is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indi- 
cates by appropriate words his inten- 
tion to be bound in some other capacity. 

“(2) And the words of the statute 
‘unless he clearly indicates by appro- 
priate words his intention to be bound 
in some other capacity* mean words 
written on the instrument itself, and 
hence the legal effect of a blank in- 
dorsement cannot be changed or varied 
by parol evidence or from any other 
source. 

“(8) If the note sued on is set out 
in full in the petition and shows that 
the name of one of the defendants ap- 
pears on the back thereof, it shows him 
to be an indorser and to be sued as 
such, and this setting forth of the note 
corrects any misrecitation in a prior 
paragraph of the petition that said de- 
fendant was a comaker. 

“(4) Unless an indorser comes with- 
in the exceptions mentioned in the 
statute (sections 10050 and 10086, R. 
S. 1909), notice of dishonor by non- 
payment or presentment for payment 
must be made, or he will be discharged. 

“(6) If the indorser of a negotiable 
note is the party accommodated by mak- 
ing the instrument, he is not entitled 
to notice as provided by section 10086, 
nor is it necessary under section 10050 
to show presentment unless he had no 
reason to expect the note would be paid 
when presented. But ‘the party accom- 
modated* is the one for whose conven- 
ience the paper was made, and that 
usually means the maker or drawer, and 
not the indorser. 

“(6j Section 10050 says that ‘pre- 
sentment for payment is not required 
in order to charge an indorser where 
the instrument was made or accepted 
for his accommodation,* and section 
10085 says that ‘notice of dishonor is 
not required to be given to an indorser 
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where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation/ Held, 
that the word 'accommodation* means 
a convenience, favor, or benefit, or an 
arrangement or engagement made as a 
favor to another, not upon a considera- 
tion received, and ‘the party accommo- 
dated* is the one for whose convenience 
the paper is made. The accommodation 



party is the one who signs the note for 
the purpose of ‘lending his name to 
some other person,’ and the other per- 
son is necessarily the accommodated 
party.” 

The judgment is reversed and judg- 
ment is rendered in favor of the defend- 
ants. 



Why the Banker Should Consult the 

Engineer 

By Ralph G. Macy 



[In this article the author points out the 
various ways in which the engineer may be 
of service to the banker in protecting the 
latter’s loans to industrial enterprises . — The 
Editor .] 

T HE relation between the banker 
and the engineer at the present 
time is an interesting study. The 
bankers of this country have requests 
for innumerable loans based on projects 
involving engineering, which they 
would gladly grant had they the tech- 
nical knowledge to be sure of their 
ground. The successful engineer of to- 
day has not only this technical knowl- 
edge but business ability in handling 
projects involving engineering, which 
he realizes are of value and which he is 
endeavoring to market by placing them 
at the disposal of the banker and in- 
vestor. They have many things in 
common, and a closer acquaintance 
would be of mutual benefit. 

Perhaps it is wise to define the term 
“engineer.” In this article it is ap- 
plied to technically trained men whose 
experience has been in the industrial 
and manufacturing fields, and whose 
income is derived from the handling of 
projects involving manufacturing, man- 
agement and engineering. In other 
words, the term “engineer” is used in a 
broad sense. 



A rough idea of the amount of capi- 
talization of those industries in which 
engineering is directly involved, can be 
appreciated by the capitalization of the 
public utilities and manufacturing inter- 
ests alone. In this country, the capital- 
ization of public utilities is $4,058,000,- 
000 and of manufacturing interests 
$28,170,000,000. There is also a fur- 



ther large capitalization impossible to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
of enterprises involving technical knowl- 
edge and executive engineering. A great 
part of the investment made in these 
projects is handled by the banker who 
seldom seems to realize the necessity of 
this knowledge with regard to invest- 
ments of this kind. Some of the larger 
banks, however, seem to appreciate this 
point and maintain an engineering de- 
partment. The lack of appreciation, 
by the banker, of the importance of en- 
gineering judgment is particularly true 
With regard to innumerable applications 
for relatively small amounts of money 
for projects involving engineering, that 
are now being made. The recognition 
of the importance of the engineer's 
judgment as applied to these industries 
will increase in the coming years, due 
to the application of technical knowl- 
edge to an ever-increasing number of 



industrial projects. 
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Daily in all parts of the country, the 
banker is receiving requests for loans 
for manufacturing purposes, industrial 
building projects and for the develop- 
ment of innumerable new lines of bus- 
iness involving engineering. He does 
not hesitate to call in the bank's attor- 
ney, should there be the slightest need 
of legal advice in investigating the ap- 
plicant’s request for money, but seldom 
thinks of calling in the engineer to as- 
certain if the proposition is technically 
sound and if the figures which are sub- 
mitted represent true values from the 
engineer’s viewpoint. 

LOANS FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 

With regard to a loan for manufac- 
turing purposes, the following example 
is used to illustrate the point: 

A manufacturer of a certain article 
applies to a bank for a loan to carry 
on his business. The statement submit- 
ted to the banker is usually compiled 
by an accountant who takes the figures 
from the manufacturer’s books with re- 
gard to the valuation of factory and 
equipment, as well as the cost of the 
production of the article. The state- 
ment, containing these figures, is sub- 
mitted in good faith by the manufac- 
turer to the banker, whose decision, 
with regard to the loan, is many times 
formed by this statement, and his 
knowledge of the manufacturer. 

If a competent engineer were called 
in by the bank to investigate this fac- 
tory and cost of production, he could 
render a report stating the present 
actual value of the building and equip- 
ment, its possible increase or decrease, 
as to whether the machinery is in con- 
dition to manufacture the article in the 
coming period as it had in the past 
period from which the unit cost of 
production of the article was derived, 
without a big outlay for repairs and 
renewals, also whether the power gen- 
erating and transmission machinery is 
in condition to render constant service 
without further outlay and whether the 
building would shortly need an outlay 
for repairs and whether it conformed 
to various building and fire regulations. 



He could also state in his report 
whether the cost of production of the 
article manufactured was as stated or 
whether the unit cost was too low, due 
to an error in not adding to each unit 
cost the correct amount for deprecia- 
tion of building, equipment and ma- 
chinery — the condition of the raw ma- 
terial market — and many other valuable 
facts which the banker should have in 
deciding the advisability and the amount 
of the loan. 

In some cases, this data is furnished 
in good faith by the manufacturer’s 
plant engineers who, while familiar in 
detail with the equipment and manu- 
facturing costs of their individual 
plants, are not in the position of the 
engineer who has a knowledge of vari- 
ous plants, to draw from and who, 
therefore, can render a report on this 
particular plant of far greater value. 

In the purchase or sale of a manu- 
facturing plant, the same points rela- 
tive to building, machinery, manufactur- 
ing costs, etc., should be reported on 
by a competent engineer and the value, 
as obtained by a correct appraisal, is 
well worth the engineer’s fee. In fact, 
in cases of this kind, technical knowl- 
edge should be obtained in the same 
way as legal talent is used to show a 
clear title and an expert accountant is 
used to obtain a correct statement. 

The lack of this technical advice has 
very often been responsible for the 
loaning of large sums of money by the 
banker and investor for manufacturing 
purposes, where an investigation by a 
competent engineer would show the in- 
advisability of making a loan of this 
kind, due to the future condition of the 
market for that particular product, the 
difficulty of obtaining the raw material 
in the near future, and many other 
points which would not show on the 
statement submitted to the banker by 
the manufacturer when requesting a 
loan. 



LOANS FOR NEW MANUFACTURING 
PROJECTS 



If it is a question for loaning money 
for a new manufacturing enterprise, 
the strictest care should be used bv the 
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financier in supplying the money, to see 
that every dollar which is expended for 
plant construction and for plant equip- 
ment, be spent in such a way that when 
the plant is completed, it will produce 
the maximum quantity of the article de- 
sired at a minimum cost. This usually 
implies the following: 

That the plant site is chosen with 
care with regard to the raw material 
market and that the plant is correctly 
designed and is constructed with the 
greatest economy. 

If the buildings are purchased, they 
should be valued by one who sees their 
adaptability for the manufacturing of 
that certain article and not by one who 
merely sees them as buildings costing 
so much money to produce. 

That the machinery installed in this 
plant is adapted in every way to the 
service it is called upon to perform and 
that this machinery is purchased under 
correct specifications and at a minimum 
figure. 

That the power generating and 
transmission equipment installed is cor- 
rectly designed to perform its function 
at absolutely the minimum cost and that 
it is of sufficient capacity to insure the 
reliable operation of the factory. 

That the sequence of manufacturing 
operations be such as to eliminate lost 
motion and unnecessary labor. 

That all waste be eliminated, partic 
ularly with regard to power, labor and 
overhead. 

Too often, a decision with regard to 
these points is made by a business man, 
when this decision should be made by 
an engineer. The financier should see 
that every dollar of his money, invested 
in a proposition of this kind, is spent 
by men who are technically trained and 
whose life work it is to know intimately 
these points. They are points that an 
engineer meets daily in the manufac- 
turing of widely different articles. This 
gives a value to his decision on matters 
of this kind that the men who are con- 
nected with a particular organization 
cannot have. 



LOANS FOR ENTERPRISES INVOLVING 
ENGINEERING 



With regard to the investment of 
money in a new enterprise, the highest 
kind of engineering judgment is, in 
many cases, absolutely essential, al- 
though many times completely overlook- 
ed by the banker and investor — and 
this oversight has caused many severe 
losses. A man who has what he be- 
lieves to be an article of value, for 
which he requires money to manufac- 
ture, or a project involving engineering 
in any way, presents his case to a 
banker or investor who endeavors to 
ascertain if the article is worth manu- 
facturing or the project will deliver a 
good return on the investment, by ap- 
plying knowledge he has derived from 
business experience. What really is 
needed, in cases of this kind, is a specific 
technical knowledge and engineering 
judgment. A man submitting a propo- 
sition of this kind, for which he is seek- 
ing money, is usually an incorrigible 
optimist, where his particular idea is 
concerned, and the knowledge and judg- 
ment of the engineer, when brought to 
bear on a proposition of this kind, is 
generally many times more valuable than 
that of the business man. 

Again, an engineer may see certain 
points of value that have not impressed 
the banker or investor, due to their non- 
technical mind, and can show how, by 
certain changes, the article or idea be- 
comes of real commercial value when 
handled in a certain way. The recog- 
nition of this fact is one of the reasons 
why the financier, in late years, has 
placed the management of certain enter 
prises in the hands of engineers, instead 
of business men. 

The banker and investor do not seem 
to realize that a huge proportion of 
the money which they control is being 
invested in new enterprises which de- 
pend upon modern technical knowledge 
or experience for their success or fail- 
ure. The application of science to new 
commercial enterprises has had a far 
greater range than the financier realizes. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Recognition of the need of the engi- 
neer in the management field is shown 
by the forming of companies by promi- 
nent engineers, for the management of 
large industrial concerns which are in 
difficulty, due to various causes, and the 
employment of engineers, in a manag- 
ing capacity, by the financial interests 
that have their money invested in the 
enterprises, shows their appreciation of 
this fact. These industrial enterprises 
have many important points of a tech- 
nical nature, which call for a decision 
based on technical knowledge and a 
correct decision on these points is large- 
ly responsible for the success or failure 
of the enterprise. It is, however, only 
of late years that the importance of 
these technical points has been recog- 
nized by the financier and given the 
correct emphasis. In this kind of work, 
the engineer is called upon to handle 
industries that present many different 
kinds of problems, both technical and 
commercial, and many of the most im- 
portant problems are those in which 
the technical points and business poli- 
cies are interdependent. A decision 
required on a proposition of this kind, 
should not be made by a man who sees 
it only from the business side. How- 
ever, it has been the usual procedure 
to place the business man in a position 
where he must make decisions relative 
to points of this character and it has 
very often been the cause of the failure 
of that particular enterprise. 

Further, should an engineer be re- 
quested to manage a concern which 
manufactures a certain article, with 
plants in the South, Middle West, and 
in New England, he has at his disposal, 
data to use which covers not only the 
labor conditions in that particular in- 
dustry, but the labor conditions in other 
industries in those localities, due to 
other clients in these other industries, 
and is, therefore, in an excellent po- 
sition to make a decision on the labor 
question. The same point could be 
made with regard to the raw material 
market. Again, if the plants are man- 
ufacturing a product made up of various 



parts, and they required some part 
which had to be incorporated with it to 
produce a finished article, and which it 
was not advisable for them to manufac- 
ture, here again the engineer is in a 
particularly advantageous position to 
state what plants could make this article 
reliably and cheaply, due to his knowl- 
edge of manufacturing conditions. 

The business man connected with a 
manufacturing project is usually in 
touch with purely local conditions and 
if he has a knowledge of conditions 
at some distant point, it is usually a 
general one and not the definite knowl- 
edge that the engineer acquires due to 
the various parts of the country in which 
his clients are located. 

In the detection of the innumerable 
leaks that waste the resources of many 
industries, the engineer is especially 
well qualified, due to his mental train- 
ing, which tends to develop, to its full- 
est extent, the analytical faculty. This 
habit of thought, which is applied to 
mechanical and engineering problems 
during the years of his early training, 
is later applied to all those problems 
which are submitted to him, through the 
solution of which he derives his income. 



BUSINESS ABILITY OF THE ENGINEER 



The idea so prevalent a comparative- 
ly few years ago that the engineer had 
very little business ability, has under- 
gone a considerable change. 

The business ability of the engineer 
is now recognized by financial interests. 
The engineer, who is put in charge of 
the management of an industrial enter- 
prise, has to make important decisions 
of a business nature. The fact that an 
engineer is put in this position shows 
the confidence in his ability, along these 
lines, by the financier. This confidence 
is not misplaced, as in making a deci- 
sion on a business matter pertaining to 
an industrial enterprise, which he is 
managing, he has at his disposal to 
assist him, an intimate knowledge of 
the details of the technical side that the 
man, with the purely business training, 
can never hope to acquire, and so he is 
better qualified. 

A point, very often overlooked, i a 
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that while the business man seldom ac- 
quires engineering knowledge, the suc- 
cessful engineer of to-day is a very 
competent business man. 

Further, you have large concerns 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
engineering, now forming separate de- 
partments for the investigation of com- 
mercial projects involving engineering 
in which, upon favorable report, they 
are investing money. These concerns 
are usually in close relation to the bank- 
ing interests and have demonstrated to 
the banker the strength of a combina- 
tion of banker and investor. 

FUTURE POSITION OF THE ENGINEER 

The elevation of James Hartness, 
William McAdoo, Herbert Hoover, and 
many other engineers into positions of 
prominence, show the value of engi- 
neering training when it is applied to 
“business.” Many engineers, accenting 
the professional side, have been more 
or less diffident in stating the value of 
their particular qualifications. 

In the coming years, only those in- 



dustries can be successful in which the 
capital invested brings the greatest 
return, and in order to accomplish this, 
the banker and the men who invest 
money in these industries, must turn 
more frequently to the engineer. The 
application of science to industries is 
increasing rapidly and with this increase 
comes a demand for technical knowl- 
edge in the handling of these enter- 
prises. In the development of industrial 
projects, water power development, ir- 
rigation, lumber, mining, etc., the form- 
ing of combinations of large manufac- 
turing interests, the importance of the 
opinion of the engineer is becoming 
recognized by the financier. 

It is, therefore, a safe prediction that, 
when handling the industrial problems 
involving engineering, the banker and 
investor will find it advisable in the 
future, to call more frequently for the 
opinion than he has in the past. The 
banker and engineer should become bet- 
ter acquainted, for they have many 
things in common, not the least of which 
are development and progress. 



m 



Uncle Sam as Patron of Good Roads 

By Thos. H. MacDonald 



Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, 

T HE average person visualizes the 
United States department of 
agriculture as a great govern- 
ment institution, the business of which 
is to assist the farmer in the Solution 
of the many problems incident to the 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
crops, the care of live stock, and the 
eradication of the pests that destroy 
the fruits of farm labor. Perhaps he 
will remember that the same benevolent 
institution also inspects and passes upon 
the purity of the foods that come to 
his table. But how many people know 
that the same department through one 
of its bureaus is also the fountain-head 



U. S. Department of Agriculture 

from which has sprung much of the 
scientific knowledge that enters into the 
construction of the broad, smooth high- 
ways which are rapidly replacing the 
mud roads of our childhood recollec- 
tions? How many know of the more 
tangible contribution of hundreds of 
millions of dollars granted through this 
department for the construction of mod- 
ern highways in every one of the 48 
states ? How many know that the 

actual expenditure for highway con- 
struction supervised by this one bureau 
of the department of agriculture will be 
far greater than the cost of the Panama 
Canal? Very few, perhaps, of the 
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hundred million people who are bene- 
fited by these activities of the depart- 
ment, know even of the existence of 
the bureau of public roads, which is 
responsible for them. 

IMPORTANT TO BANKERS 

Bankers, especially, should know how 
this bureau is organized and what it 
does. The improvements that it has 




The modern vehicle must have modern roads 



been so instrumental in promoting di- 
rectly affect land values, which are of 
immediate concern to financiers. While 
the general level of farm land prices 
has risen, of course, in the last ten or 
fifteen years due to a number of causes, 
I think no banker familiar with rural 
conditions will fail to realize the im- 
portance of road improvement as a con- 
tributing factor. It is noticeable that, 
where good roads have been lacking, 
prices have lagged. All this bespeaks 
a community of interest between the 
bureau of public roads and the banker, 
and I am the more pleased to have an 
opportunity of telling about the bureau’s 
work. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the very large part played by financial 
institutions in raising the millions of 
dollars necessary for road building. At 
the present time bond issues amounting 
to no less than $600,000,000 have been 
authorized by the states and counties. 
Because bankers either float such bond 
issues themselves or their patrons sub- 
scribe to them, it is of direct interest 
to the bankers that the work on the 
highways involved be done properly. 
Federal participation in such projects is 



evidence, reinforcing such evidence as 
local and state authorities may supply, 
that the work will be carried on effi- 
ciently. Furthermore, Federal funds 
are supplied only on condition that the 
roads be properly maintained, so that 
the banker has assurance that values 
resulting from the better highways will 
be stable. 

It is very appropriate that this bu- 
reau should be a part of the department 
of agriculture. Its business is to pro- 
mote the construction of the extensive 
system of modern highways which is 
necessary to connect the American 
farmer with his shipping point, and to 
permit him to market the larger volumes 
of better farm produce which other 
bureaus of the department have taught 
him how to raise. 

Practically every ton of this produce, 
and the products of the mines and fac- 
tories as well, is tranported by road 
at some stage of its transfer from pro- 
ducer to consumer, much of it at more 
than one stage. 

MUST HAVE MODERN ROADS 

The modern way is to ship by motor 
truck. The modern vehicle must have 
modern roads; and the Federal Aid 
Road Act, passed by Congress in 1916, 
provides funds and a plan of Federal 
and state co-operation in the construc- 
tion of the roads. As a result of this 




More milk to market in Wisconsin 



act the bureau of public roads has taken 
an important place in the road con- 
struction of the nation. 

The act with its amendments provides 
$275,000,000 of Federal money to be 
allotted to the several states in five 
annual installments between 1916 and 
1920. The first installment of $5,000,- 
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OOO was apportioned among the states 
in 1916. The last apportionment, 
amounting to $100,000,000, was certified 
by the secretary of agriculture on the 
first of July, 1920. 

There is no opportunity for discrimi- 
nation in the distribution of these large 
sums. It is as fair as a mathematical 
formula can make it. Each state re- 
ceives a portion which bears to the 
whole fund the same relation that its 
population, area, and mileage of post 
roads bear to the total population, area, 
and mileage of post roads in the United 
States, each factor having a weight of 
one-third. 

The funds so apportioned to the 
states are granted on condition that the 
states themselves will appropriate suf- 
ficient money to pay for at least one- 
half of whatever improvement is under- 
taken. The actual construction is car- 
ried on under the immediate direction 
of the state highway departments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of 
agriculture. 

To insure the competent handling of 
the Federal and state funds the act 
itself provided that no state could 
receive any of the Federal money until 
it had provided itself with a state high- 
way department, adequate in the opin- 
ion of the secretary of agriculture to 
carry on the work required of it. This 
provision alone was responsible for the 
creation of effective state departments 
in seventeen states that previously had 
either no department at all or depart- 
ments insufficiently equipped to perform 
necessary functions. 

The bureau of public roads, which is 
charged with the administration of the 
act, operates through its headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and thirteen dis- 
trict offices in various parts of the 
United States. To pay for administra- 
tive expenses three per cent, of the 
Federal appropriations is set aside. As 
an illustration of efficient administra- 
tion, district No. 8, with offices located 
in Montgomery, Ala., cost the govern- 
ment $78,647 from December, 1916, to 
April, 1920, inclusive. This is an aver- 
age of $1,916 per month. Reports from 
the engineer for that district show that 



the bureau’s engineering review and 
technical advice in connection with state 
projects submitted have resulted in 
large savings in road construction. A 
single case in one state was revised by 
the district engineer, effecting a saving 
of $13,638.26. Another project was 
redesigned at the Washington office to 
cost $10,000 less than the design sub- 
mitted by the state. 

SPANS CONTINENT TEN TIMES 

Since the passage of the act projects 
for the improvement of a mileage of 
roads sufficient to span the distance from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ten times 
have been approved by the secretary. 
Half of these roads, totaling 16,600 
miles, were either completed or under 
construction on July 1, 1920. The Fed- 
eral contribution to these roads actu- 
ally under construction will be $113,- 




A broad way to market for the fanner 



611,463, and their total cost will be 
in excess of $200,000,000. 

These figures would be larger had 
economic conditions been more favor- 
able. The inhibition laid upon road 
construction during the war, the scarcity 
of labor and materials of construction 
ever since the passage of the act, the 
shortage of freight cars, which has af- 
fected every constructive work in the 
country — all these have operated to re- 
tard the expenditure of the funds avail- 
able. And yet, since the armistice the 
rate of expenditure has equaled that of 
the Panama Canal construction. 

But though we have had more money 
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than we could use during the past five 
years, the condition is likely soon to 
be reversed. The last apportionment 
of the funds appropriated was made 
on July 1 , 1920. Under the law 
all this money must be spent by July 




The forest roads involve some of the most difficult 
work in this country 



1, 1922, with the exception of a small 
part allotted to states which at first 
had no competent highway department. 
To these an extension of time is per- 
mitted. Many of the states are now 
spending the money as fast as it is 
made available. Before the end of this 
year some of them will have completed 
plans for the expenditure of all the 
money which can be allotted to them. 
Unless, therefore, Congress appropri- 
ates additional funds this year with 
which to carry on this great work, one 
of the largest systematic efforts of 
public improvement ever undertaken in 
the history of the country will lapse, 
and organizations, built up to handle 
work in a large way, will be dissipated. 
Delay in this respect will result in 
loss of momentum, and the new impetus 
when it is finally given, as it certainly 



will be sooner or later, will have to over- 
come much the same inertia which has 
been overcome in attaining the present 
rate of construction. 

GOOD ROAD8 IN FORESTS 

The same acts which provide for 
Federal-aid work appropriate also for 
the construction of roads and trails in 
the national forests. This work also is 
under the bureau of public roads. In 
all, $19,000,000 have been appropriated 
to be expended over a period of ten 
years for the purpose of providing 
highways and fire-fighting trails in the 
great domain of the forests. This work 
is carried on under the immediate di- 
rection of this bureau in co-operation 
with the forest service of the depart- 
ment, but without the co-operation of 
the states. The size and importance of 
the job can be appreciated when it is 
known that the western forests include 
an area larger by 20,000 square miles 
than all of New England and the North 
Atlantic states ; that in this area lie 
15,000 miles of state and county high- 
ways, not to mention the trails; and 
that not a single national park can be 
reached without traveling over a na- 
tional forest road. Moreover, as the 
forests lie along the mountain crests, 
they contain all the important passes 
through which must be built the great 
trunk roads from the plains to the 
Pacific and from North to South. 

Up to April of 1920, over 1,000 
miles of these roads had been completed 
or were under construction, and sur- 
veys involving some of the most difficult 
work ever encountered in road work in 
this country had been completed for a 
total of 2,54 S miles. 
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Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



I HEARD two men on the street 
discussing the relative merits of 
two banks the other day. Neither 
of them were very strong on figures and 
apparently neither of them knew much 
about the fine art of banking. I was 
interested to note that their faith in the 
two banks they were discussing was 
based entirely on their knowledge of 
the men who were conducting the affairs 
of the institutions. Personality counts 
big in banking. 

® 

I received in the mail this morning 
a “statement of condition” from a bank 
in which I am interested. It was dif- 
ferent from the usual cut-and-dried 
statement. It told all about the bank 
and its progress in a simple, straight- 
forward way that even I, a layman, 
could understand. Furthermore, it was 
attractively printed, on good paper, 
bore the seal or “trade-mark” of the 
bank, and altogether made a most fa- 
vorable and lasting impression on me. 
Too much of this “statement of condi- 
tion” stuff is stiff and perfunctory. 

® 

A well-known bank recently ran a 
piece of advertising copy urging the 
readers to “Make this Bank Your Ex- 
ecutor.” It was good sound advice, but 
it didn't go far enough. It didn't tell 
why it is better to have an institution 



as executor than an individual ; it didn't 
tell why that bank was especially fitted 
to perform the functions of an execu- 
tor. In other words, the advertisement 
started a good train of thought but it 
didn't “carry through.” It seems to me 
that a lot of mighty fine advertising 
copy could be written on this subject — 
copy that would be aimed not at the 
man who is already interested, but at 
the man who has never given such mat- 
ters a single thought. 

® 

A banker once told me that he was 
“not a competitor of the other bank in 
town.” Of course he was a competitor 
— or else he was a dead one. Every 
bank has got some individual reasons 
for existing, and in the possession of 
these individual qualifications it is the 
competitor of every other banking in- 
stitution in town. 

® 

I saw a good window display in a 
bank the other day. It consisted of a 
$100 bill resting on a calendar showing 
the whole twelve months, then a small 
sign which said: “We pay five per 

cent.” and next to that was a new $5.00 
bill. People looked at it, got the point, 
smiled and went on with thoughtful ex- 
pressions on their faces. The bank told 
me the display had brought excellent 
returns. 
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Trading with the Land that was Born Lucky 



WRITE FOR 
COPIES OF OUR 
BOOKLETS: 

For rig* Exchange 
The Webb Law 
The Edge Law 
Acceptances 
Scandinavia 



K IPLING rightly called her The Land that was Born 
Lucky . For Canada has the greatest reservoir of 
natural wealth in the world — vast forests, mountains of 
minerals and millions of acres of untilled arable land. She 
is building wisely with her wealth, exporting part of her 
surplus in exchange for the things she needs. 

Our neighbor and best friend among nations sends nearly 
half her exports to this country, and buys three-quarters of 
her imports from us. In raw materials and finished mer- 
chandise, each country has much to offer the other, with 
advantage to both. The constant growth of Canada’s popu- 
lation insures that new opportunities will continue to appear 
for expanding this trade, which now approximates 
$100,000,000 a month in both directions. 

Considerable of this great commerce moves via New 
England and is financed through THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK. As a result of long experience, we 
are particularly well equipped to cooperate in building up 
and financing north- or south-bound trade. Correspondence 
is invited. 



THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 

Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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Banking Publicity 

Special Section of The Banker* Magazine 



JUNE 1921 



Daylight Movie Makes Unusual Window 
Display 



An innovation in bank win- 
dow display advertising was 
given its first tryout April 10, 
when the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company opened a minia- 
ture moving picture theatre in 
its savings window on Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. 

A two-by-three foot ground- 
glass screen is displayed in a 
black shadow box and pictures 
are thrown through it by an 
automatic projector in such a 
way that they are plainly 
visible in daylight to passers- 
by on the sidewalk. 

The entire display repeats 
itself every four minutes, but 
four separate plays are shown, 
so that a complete impression 
can be gained by one who is 
willing to stop for a minute. 

One play is entitled “A 
Healthy Growth” and illus- 
trates the planting of a one 
dollar bill in a Mississippi Val- 
ley savings passbook and its 
growth to a dignified pile of 
currency in large denomina- 
tions. Trick photography was 
used here and the comments of 
the beholders testify to its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Another novel feature is in- 
troduced in the second play, 
which shows the onlooker a 
scene made on the very spot 
where he is standing. TVo 
men are shown walking casual- 
ly in the same direction along 
Fourth street. The leading 
actor pulls his handkerchief 
from his pocket and in doing so 
“drops his roll,” which is 
picked up and returned to him 
by the second actor. This sets 
the second man to thinking and 
he is seen to enter the doorway 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust 



Company and open a savings 
account. Naturally, his recep- 
tion by officers of the Savings 
Department is a cordial one 
and reflects the spirit of wel- 
come which the institution 
wishes to impress on the minds 
of prospective depositors. 

Heart interest is the motif 
of the third play, which is 



called “Baby’s Birthday.” A 
simple home interior shows a 
proud mother with a future 
president of the United States 
in her arms and an equally 
proud papa leaving home for 
his day’s duties. Proud papa 
is then seen passing the main 
entrance of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company. His ex- 
pression shows that a happy 
thought occurs to him and he 
enters the main lobby of the 
Trust Company, is greeted by a 
uniformed attendant, and pro- 
ceeds to open “A savings ac- 



count in baby’s name with 
father as trustee.” 

The last play is for shoppers. 
It shows a counter scene in an 
up-to-date department store, 
with a sale of merchandise just 
closing. The saleslady wraps 
up the parcel, hands it to the 
attractively gowned customer 
and awaits payment. The cus- 
tomer opens her shopping bag 
confidently, only to register a 
close-up of consternation at dis- 
covering that her money has 



been lost. The moral is so ob- 
vious that it scarcely requires 
the closing title, “Why Risk 
Loss? A Mississippi Valley 
Trust Savings Account Is the 
Safe Place for Your Money.” 
Moving picture advertising is 
an old story with banks the 
country over and was used by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company as long ago as 1915, 
but this is probably the first 
time that a bank has arranged 
to show people its conveniences 
by a moving picture displayed 
in its window. 




This miniature moving picture theatre is creating deposits for the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company in St. Louis 
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Banking Publicity 

Monthly Publicity Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

253 Broadway, New York 
JUNE 1921 

T O one who is accus- 
tomed to observe banks 
from the outside as well as 
the inside, it is always a 
matter of regret that so few 
take advantage of the enor- 
mous publicity value of their 
show windows. Nearly all 
banks have ground floor 
locations and most of them 
are situated in the heart of 
the business district of their 
town or city where thou- 
sands of people are passing 
each day. On all sides of 
them are retail stores who 
by the attractiveness of their 
window displays are compet- 
ing for the spare dollars of 
the passersby. What an op- 
portunity for* the bank to 
put over the lesson of thrift, 
to demonstrate the value of 
a checking account, to show 
these services of its trust de- 
partment, to illustrate the 
necessity for a safe deposit 
box! All of these services 
can be graphically illus- 
trated by ingenious window 
displays and at a minimum 
of expense. Banks that have 
tried it out have reported 
remarkable results. In every 
case the public has shown 
great interest. In nearly all 
cases they have succeeded 
in breaking down the pub- 
lic's instinctive shyness at 
entering a bank which the 
cold aloofness of its exterior 
has hitherto encouraged. 
How long before banks in 



general will awake to the 
possibilities of this type of 
publicity? 

9 

The combined annual cir- 
culation of American news- 
papers is over 14,000,000 
copies. That gives one a 
good conception of the 
power of the press in this 
country, and also empha- 
sizes the value of the news- 
paper as an advertising me- 
dium. 

9 

About $3,000,000 a year is 
being deposited in the school 
savings banks of the United 
States, according to reports 
received by the American 
Bankers' Association. This 
would seem to indicate that 
children are potentially 
thrifty, to say the least, and 
that it certainly is advisable 
for the forward-looking 
banker to cultivate them. 

* 

Take a leaf from the ex- 
perience of your customers 
who are manufacturers. 
They know that trade- 
marked articles are most ef- 
fectively sold because they 
are most easily recognizable 
by buyers. Undoubtedly this 
is true also of a bank. 
Choose a good trade-mark or 
emblem, use it continuously 
in your advertising and 
elsewhere and you will find 
you have created an asset of 
great value. 

9 

“The successful advertis- 
ing of the present — and 
what will be the real adver- 
tising of the future — is the 



red-blooded, truthful, plain, 
simple, dignified 9 cultured, 
courteous, commonscnse 
‘human' advertising — be- 
cause people with these at- 
tributes rule the world and 
make it progress," so says 
Joseph H. Appel, and he 
knows because he is director 
of publicity of the John 
Wanamaker Stores. 

9 



The advertising manages 
and the agency handling the 
account of one of the largest 
of New York trust compa- 
nies which has recently gone 
to great lengths in the way 
of human interest advertif- 
ing induced the president of 
the institution to sign a let- 
ter to the officers and em- 
ployees calling attention to 
the new series of “human- 
ized'' advertisements, the 
purpose of which is partly 
to interest small customers 
who may become large as 
time goes on. 



“Human Stuff" has had a 
long and tiresome fight try- 
ing to break into bank ad- 
vertising, struggling to find 
presidents who, generally 
human enough to their cus- 
tomers, and likewise willing 
to back “the boys" op in 
getting business are really 
ready to play through the 
entire distance — the kind 
that will go to the mat with 
the directors and tell then 
to buy the same live adver 
tising for the bank that they 
buy for their businesses. 
But the pendulum may 
swing the other way. At 
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least the time may come 
when the bank which is 
ultra-conservative in what 
it says, will be conspicuous, 
like tan shoes on a pall- 
bearer, and then mediocrity 
will come into its own again. 



A 

How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 

A bank’s window is the least 
expensive advertising medium 
it can use as far as the cost of 
the space is concerned. The 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Casper, Wyoming, had a series 
of effective displays including 
one which showed checks, drafts 
and notes signed by Ima Saver, 
I. M. Rich, U. Will, Will 
Power, B. Thrifty, U. R. Effi- 
cient and others. A clever ex- 
hibit was a little tree illustrat- 
ing objectively the message, 
“Plant Your Small Coins in a 
Savings Account. They soon 
grow to Dollars.” 

A CEHTAIN NATIONAL BANK in a 

small Southern city has deposits 
of over $10,000,000, which is un- 
usually good for an institution 
in a town of that size and in 
that particular state. The rea- 
son given for the remarkable 
success of the institution is the 
fact that its officers have made 
it a point to cultivate the per- 
sonal acquaintance of all of its 
depositors. The bank is liber- 
ally supplied with officers. 
Probably it has more of them 
than many bank directors or 
stockholders would consider 
necessary. Most of these offi- 
cers have desks separated from 
the public lobby by only a low 
railing in which there are sev- 
eral convenient openings, so 
that the officers can quickly 
pass out into the lobby to greet 
depositors as the occasion 
arises, which is as frequently as 
there is any possible excuse for 
it. The result of this policy is 
that the bank is very popular 
in it community, a popularity 




“Bankering” 



I T is market day. Lombard Street 
in old London Town is crowded. 

Here a colorful group 'has gathered 
around a swarthy Italian .money 
changer's bench. A happy -faced 
English woman, with a basket on 
her arm, bustles up and changes her 
small silver pieces for a half noble. 

A picturesque Spanish merchant 
waits to exchange foreign money 
for “coins of the kingdom." 

The bench at which the money 
changer sits is called in Italian banc*. 
From this circumstance is derived 



the English word “bank." The 
business of exchanging moneys is 
known as “bankering." 

“Bankering" today covers a range 
of service of which the old Lom- 
bardian money changer never 
dreamed. 

Our booklet “The First National 
Bank West of the Rockies'* strik- 
ingly illustrates the completeness of 
the service rendered by this bank. 

A request for this booklet— by letter 
or in person — will receive courteous 
attention. 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

OF PORTLAND ORECON 

THE FIRST NATIONAL' BANK WEST 
OF THE ROCKY AOUNTAINS 



Copy like the above is both interesting and educational, stimulating 
public interest in banking 



which is reflected in its large 
deposits and big volume of 
business. 

The Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company, Providence, R. 
I., used good judgment in re- 
ferring in a newspaper adver- 
tisement to an article in The 
Independent which quoted the 
advice of an ex-convict, as fol- 
lows: 

Why do you not pay by check? 
Tell me one reason why you can- 
not or will not, and I will give 
you a dozen reasons why you 
should. 

These utterances of an ex- 
convict. recently published in 
The Independent , were In con- 



nection with an assertion that 
people Invite loss by having in 
their safes and pockets large 
amounts of currency. 

To pay all bills by check 1b 
the safest and most convenient 
practice, both in business and in 
the home. 

A checking account with this 
Company may be opened with an 
initial deposit of one hundred 
dollars, after which deposits may 
be of any convenient size. 

One op the best bank house 
organs that comes to us is 
“Bank Notes,” the monthly staff 
magazine of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. It is thor- 
oughly illustrated, and contains 
a fair mixture of grave and gay 
material. The March issue had 
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Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




A. GORDON TAIT 

Publicity Manager Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 

M R. TAIT is publicity manager for the Royal Bank 
of Canada, head office, Montreal. He was born 
at Delhi, Punjab, in 1872. He was educated privately 
in Devonshire and Norfolk, England, and also at an 
Elizabethan Grammar School in Kent, founded in 1576. 
Intending to return to India, he entered the employ of 
a leading firm of East and West India brokers, gaining 
valuable experience under the very strict regime in vogue 
in London business houses thirty years ago. Disap- 
pointed in securing a suitable appointment in the East, 
Mr. Tait turned his attention to Canada. After six 
months in the Ontario Bank, he joined the Royal Bank 
of Canada, known prior to 1901 as the “Merchants Bank 
of Halifax.” During his twenty-three years’ service, 
he has seen the Royal Bank grow from a small local 
institution to a bank of international importance with 
730 branches and resources of nearly $600,000,000. 

Mr. Tait is a Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
of London, Eng., and an ordinary member of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, New York. He is the bank’s 
representative in the Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, Toronto, the Publicity Association, Montreal, 
and the Financial Advertisers’ Association, St. Louis. 



an account of a swimming car- 
nival, with some pictures whkrk 
rival Mack Sennett's bathing 
beauties, as February aac 
March are summer months ii 
the Antipodes. 

The National Shawm ct Bate 
of Boston has issued a booklet 
entitled “Shawm ut Senfc*^ 
which was “prepared with the 
object of acquainting our de- 
positors and others with some 
of the varied and helpful serv- 
ices which a modern, highly- 
organized, and progressive bank 
places at their disposal’* Banks 
that render a complete banking 
service do well to issue a book 
of this kind as oftentimes cus- 
tomers are only using one serv- 
ice when they might be usiag 
several, simply because they 
have never had them brought to 
their attention. 

The American National Baxk 
of Richmond, Va., is conducting 
a campaign for 2,000 new sav- 
ings accounts by June H, 1921. 
In order to secure co-operation 
from all employees the bank 
has been distributing blotters 
containing the following notice: 

2.000 NEW SAVINGS AC- 
COUNTS BY JUNE 14. 1921- 

HELP YOUR BANK BUILD 
THE BIGGEST SAVINGS DE- 
PARTMENT IN RICHMOND. 

The Bank of America, New 
York and Brooklyn, has an in- 
dustrial department which k 
prepared “to give customers 
practical co-operation on aB 
matters pertaining to business 
efficiency and industrial man- 
agement, to inspect plants and 
offices and to render outside 
and experienced judgment to 
suggest layouts for operation, 
to make audits, examinations 
and appraisals, to advise and 
assist in financing, to determine 
by survey of conditions peculiar 
to each industry the necessity 
for additional permanent capi- 
tal proportionate to the growti 
and needs of the business, to 
establish contact between capi- 
tal and opportunity, to bring 
about advantageous combina- 
tion of similar industries, to 
act as a clearing house for n tv 
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ideas, to supplement and rein- 
force the bank's own credit de- 
partment, to make complete re- 
ports on companies desiring 
new financing, in short to act 
as a general practitioner and 
diagnostician in * the financial 
end of industrial matters.” A 
pretty large order, this, but a 
department which ought to 
build good will and create much 
new business for the bank. 

The Fitth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati has a com- 
mercial service department 
whose functions are classified 
as follows: 

Travel — Railway. steamship, 
hotels, Pullmans, travelers’ checks. 

Freight — Routings, rates, trac- 
ing. packing, shipping. 

Securities — Custody, exchang- 
ing. buying, selling, safe deposit. 

Income Tax — Information, as- 
sistance, blanks, etc. 

Advertising — Suggestions, criti- 
cisms, assistance. 

In Beltrami County, Minne- 
sota, there is a movement on 
foot to get a large acreage of 
cut-over land cleared this com- 
ing summer. The bankers seem 
to be engineering it They are 
announcing through the news- 
papers that banners reading 
“Member of Land Clearing 
Movement Beltrami Co.” will 
be issued to all business men 
who contribute to the expense 
of the Land Clearing Move- 
ment. Bankers explain their 
interest in the matter in one 
simple, comprehensive sentence. 
It is: “Because cleared acres 

mean more deposits and better 
secured loans.” 

The New Netherland Bank 
of New York is publishing for 
its customers a monthly house 
organ called the New Nether - 
land Monthly. It contains 16 
pages, pocket size, and dis- 
cusses in an interesting manner 
the various services that the 
bank offers. 

“The Commerce Pulse” is the 
title of the new house organ 
of the Commerce Banks of 
Kansas City. It is published 
by and for the staff of these 
banks and will contain items of 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 
% 




EDWARD H. KITTREDGE 
Publicity Manager Old Colony Trust Company. 
Boston, Mass. 



Al R. KITTREDGE has been connected with the Old 
***■• Colony Trust Company of Boston, Mass., since his 
graduation from Harvard in 1911. He was manager of 
the statistical department from 1913 to 1917, and has 
been manager of the publicity department since that 
time. 

Mr. Kittredge is a member of the Publicity Committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, is a vice-president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and a director of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association of Boston. 



(Continued on page 979 * 
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Employing Modern Advertising Methods in 
Marketing Large Bond Issues 

By ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 

Director of Publicity and Advertising for the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 



of the people are either lvo> 
pea ns or European descent 

4. Situated almost entirely oa a 
plateau 2,000 feet above the 
sea, its climate is healthy and 
invigorating and is dmifur t» 
that of Southern California. 

5. Sao Paulo exports in 191$ 
amounted to about $271,000- 
000 and its imports • $%.- 
000 , 000 . 



A large banking syndicate re- 
cently sold to American in- 
vested $10,000,000 State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, 15 year 8 per 
cent, bonds. A most gratifying 
feature of the selling campaign 
was the wide distribution ob- 
tained. As one dealer put it — 
“We think that a splendid 
piece of work has been done 
here. The bonds in this section 
at any rate have been placed 
permanently with individual 
investors, and we feel that the 
bonds should have a good fu- 
ture market due to this wide 
distribution.” 

In marketing this issue the 
bankers were confronted with 
the problem of acquainting 
American investors with the 
many really remarkable fea- 
tures of the bonds. This type 
of security although well known 
in London and Amsterdam was 
practically unknown in this 
country. For many years past 
London and Continental mar- 
kets have eagerly subscribed 
for Sao Paulo’s securities. 

The syndicate offering the 
bonds, composed of Speyer & 
Company, the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, Halsey 
Stuart & Co., Inc.; Blair & Co., 
Inc.; Cassatt & Co., and Laden- 
burg Thalmann & Co., decided 
to employ educational advertis- 
ing to acquaint American inves- 
tors with this great South 
American State. 

A series of six attractive il- 
lustrated advertisements was 
prepared dealing with the size 
of Sao Paulo, its location, ag- 
ricultural and industrial im- 
portance, and financial stand- 
ing. Facts of the following 
character were featured: 

1. Sao Paulo is commercially the 
most important state of Bra- 
zil — the largest South Ameri- 
can republic. 

2. Its territory is approximately 



as large as the New England 
States and New York State 
combined. 

Its population is about 4,000,- 
000 — 36 people to a square 
mile, or equal to the popu- 
lation per square mile of the 
United States. A majority 



6. Sao Paulo is the most pro- 
gressive state of a progra- 
sive republic. It leads is 
railroad mileage and equip- 
ment, telephone and telecnpk 
lines, educational fadfitieR 
and sanitary works. 

7. The credit of Sao Paolo is 




Copy used in distributing to individual investors $10,000,000 State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, bonds 
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high. Two previous external 
loans were paid before ma- 
turity. 

Several of the advertisements 
are reproduced below. 

These advertisements were 
published in a list of seventeen 
prominent newspapers and the 
campaign was supplemented by 
sales letters and some very at- 
tractive illustrated literature. 
Each salesman of each syndi- 
cate organization was supplied 
with a portfolio of proofs of 
these advertisements. 

Not more than two weeks 
after the advertising campaign 
was started the syndicate man- 
agers announced the over-sub- 
scription of this issue. 

The success of this method of 
selling has convinced the syn- 
dicate that this type of adver- 
tising when carefully prepared, 
enlivened with forceful selling 
arguments and published in 
conjunction with a definite sales 
campaign over a period of four 
to six weeks is a powerful force 
in selling securities of this 
character. 



How Banks are Advertising 

( Continued from page 977) 

interest to officers and em- 
ployees. W. T. Kemper, chair- 
man of the board, writes as fol- 
lows to F. M. Staker, the bank’s 
publicity manager, with regard 
to the new publication: 

I am pleased beyond measure 
to know that the men and women 
in our Commerce organization 
have decided that it will be use- 
ful and profitable to all of us to 
have a bank publication. This 
will give us all an opportunity to 
express ourselves so that every 
one in the organization will profit 
by this exchange of ideas. 

My congratulations and best 
wishes to you and all of our 
associates in both banks. 

* 

A NEW DEPARTMENT 

Some one has remarked jocu- 
larly that if the loans at the 
Reserve Bank continue to fall 
as they have been doing the last 
few weeks the institution will 
be forced soon to put in a new 
business department. — N. Y* 
Timet. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 
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EDWIN M. HUTCHINS 

Publicity Manager Seaboard National Bank of New York 



M R. HUTCHINS became associated with the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York as publicity 
manager in June 1919. Prior to joining this bank, he 
was identified with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St Louis, as 
assistant sales manager. He was with the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis for many years 
and during the last five years of his connection with 
the trust company was assistant manager of publicity. 

He has had a wide range of experience in financial 
publicity work, having handled copy for every branch 
of advertising of a financial institution operating bank- 
ing, trust, bond, real estate, safe deposit, savings and 
farm loan departments. In addition to being a devotee 
of art, he is the originator of various systems of account- 
ing in publicity and purchasing work. 
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The "Tie Up” in 

Good advertising is only half 
the battle in building business 
and good will for banks. Ad- 
vertising may bring possible 
customers into the building but 
it takes the co-operation of 
officers and employees to hold 
the business once it is within 
reach. This point is well em- 
phasized in an editorial in The 
Citicomer, the monthly house 
organ of the Citizens Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Buffalo, 
X. Y., which reads: 



Bank Advertising 

particular bank welcomed a new 
customer ; how the officers were 
always “glad to talk things 
over” ; how jmall accounts re- 
ceived the same careful atten- 
tion as large accounts, etc. This 
man decided to open an account 
at this bank, so he walked up to 
a teller who referred him to one 
of the officers. As he approached 
this man’s desk, he observed that 
a customer was being severely 
reproved. After he left the desk, 
the officer turned to our man and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“I was thinking of opening an 
account here,” began the man. 

“You’ll have to maintain a bal- 
ance of $500,” snapped the officer. 

“No, I won’t,” answered the 
man, “because I’m not going to 



There is no excuse for these 
occurrences ; yet they take place 
over and over again. One per- 
son can spoil the effect of an en- 
tire advertising campaign if be is 
not on his guard every minute. 
Not only are these things unbusi- 
nesslike but absolutely unfair ta 
the Institution which we repre- 
sent. 

If only a little care is needed 
to eliminate the possibility «£ 
these happenings. let us do our 
best to be careful. We should 
join hands and form one strong, 
firm connecting link between that 
which we promise to do and that 
which we actually do. It's up to 
us ! 




People talk mainly of two 
things: of themselves, of other 



Have you been reading our ad- 
vertisements which have been 
appearing regularly In the daily 
papers? Many favorable com- 
ments have been passed by out- 
siders on our newspaper ads. We 
are “selling” our institution to 
the public : we are making known 
our facilities and are inviting the 
business of those whom we can 
help through the various depart- 
ments of our bank. This adver- 
tising is costing us a good deal of 
money, but this money will not 
be spent in vain if we see actual 
results brought about by these 
ads. 

There is, in the advertising 
game, such a thing known as the 
“tie-up.” This is, Just as its 
name implies, something which 
ties up the printed advertise- 
ment with the real transaction. 
In the case of bank advertising, 
It is we, who are on the inside 
of the bank, who can act as this 
connecting link. It Is up to us 
to make good our advertisement ! 

Once the written advertise- 
ment has made the desired im- 
pression upon a prospective cus- 
tomer, the next step on the part 
of the bank is to see that the 
prospect finds here those things 
which have been advertised. This 
is a most important step in se- 
curing new business for a bank, 
for, let a man come Into the 
bank and find the atmosphere 
different from that which he ex- 
pected — and the ad is absolutely 
lost. 

We cannot overestimate the 
Importance of this tie-up in bans 
advertising. If we advertise 
prompt, efficient service, let them 
find It here : If we advertise 

courtesy and good will, let those 
things actually exist. Very often 
the hank who advertises these 
things and fails to present the 
goods is worse off than the bank 
who does not advertise at all, 
for, in the first Instance, the 
hank has created a definite, un- 
favorable impression, while the 
second bank has not. Hence we 
see that the importance lies not 
so much In the advertisement lt j 
self, hut in living up to that 
which we do advertise. 

A specific example of this art 
of false advertising was brought 
up at a meeting of bank adver- 
tisers not very long ago. A cer- 



open the account, after all. I 
don’t like the place.” And he 
left. 

Courtesy. willingness, good 
will? Fiddlesticks! This was a 
case of talking one policy and 
practicing another. Let us hope 
that we will never know a case 
of this kind. 



people. Advertising that b 
saturated with human interest 
is bound to be most widely 
read . — Joseph H. Appel , Direc- 
tor of Publicity , the John 
Wanamaker Stores. 




tain man read a series of adver- 
tisements which told how this A safe deposit appeal to fanners 
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How Bankers and Insurance 
Men Can Work Together 

Theme is a close affinity be- 
tween tbe paying of premiums 
in life insurance, part pay- 
nents on homes, and savings 
ieposits in banks. This affinity 
las been realised by the Mar- 
shall and Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee which recently con- 
iucted an advertising cam- 
>aign in the local papers, pro- 
noting insurance, and showing 
low the bank can help to 
ighten the burden of paying 
iremiums. Following are some 
examples of copy that was 
ised: 

S YOUR LIFE INSURED? 

Does the life insurance you now 
*rry provide adequate protection 

0 those dependent upon you? 
Tour life has dollars and cents 
f alue. If you realize your re- 
pon8ibility to your family, you 
rill insure your life for what it 
s worth, 

—and it is easy to meet your an- 
tual premiums if you will put 

1 small portion of your income 




Giving facts often stimulates con* 
fidence 



into a savings account each pay 
day. 

Open an interest-bearing savings 
account in this bank with any 
sum from $1 up. It will be the 
initial step toward meeting your 
next premium. 

TO YOUNG MEN 

You young men, just out of high 
school or college, starting a busi- 
ness or a professional career, 
need not be advised about the 
necessity of saving money. You 
already know that. 

We suggest that you save for 
some definite purpose. We fur- 
ther suggest that your first ob- 
ject in saving be the initial pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy. 
A portion of your income de- 
posited regularly in a Savings 
Account in this bank, will soon 
amount to the sum necessary for 
the first premium on a Life In- 
surance Policy. 

TALK TO A LIFE INSURANCE 

MAN ABOUT THIS TODAY 

INSURE THE PAYMENT OF 
THAT MORTGAGE ON YOUR 
HOME 

If you should die suddenly, 
would you leave a heavy mort- 
gage on your home? 

Every man who owns a home 
should carry sufficient life in- 
surance to leave the homestead 
unincumbered in the event of 
death. Your family deserves 
this protection. 

Investigate our plan for sav- 
ing small sums towards paying 
the annual premium on your in- 
surance policy. 

Ask any insurance man , or 
call at the bank, reyardiny our 
Insurance Premium Savings 
Plan. 

HOW ABOUT YOUR WIFE? 

Your wife may be an excellent 
homemaker, yet may fail com- 
pletely as a wage earlier. Don’t 
allow carelessness to compel her 
to leave the care of your chil- 
dren to others. Protect her by 
insuring your life, so that should 
you go, her income will continue. 

Paying the premium is com- 
paratively easy if you will pro- 
vide in advance. Do this bv 
opening a special savings ac- 
count in this bank and deposit- 
ing each month a definite amount 
for this particular purpose. 

Talk to your insurance man — 
he'll say the same thing. 

WHERE DO YOU STAND? 

Only a few years ago if a man 
died carrying $100,000.00 Life In- 
surance it occasioned considerable 
comment, but now big business 
and professional men buy even 
larger amounts of both personal 
ana corporation Life Insurance. 
It is because they realize that 
some definite substitute for at 
least a part of their productive 
ability must remain after they 
are gone. 

is the ratio of tour life 

INSURANCE TO YOUR PRESENT 

INCOME LARGE ENOUGH? 

Probably not. Then try this 
plan — 
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A clever poster window display 



Deposit regularly every pay day 
a portion of your income into an 
Insurance Premium Account 
at this bank. You will soon have 
accumulated a sufficient sum to 
pay the first premium on the 
amount of insurance you should 
carry. 

Any Life Insurance man in 
Milwaukee will gladly tell you 
more about our plan. 

As a result of this campaign 
the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee published a full page ad- 
vertisement in the local paper 
headed “What Milwaukee’s 
Oldest Bankers Say About Life 
Insurance,” using the bank’s 
advertisement “To Young Men” 
as a basis. The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company followed 
this example by publishing an 
advertisement entitled “Banks” 
shown in tbe form of a letter 
signed by the president and 
recommending “Insurance Pre- 
mium Savings Accounts.” 

The campaign also attracted 
much interest throughout the 
country both among banks and 
insurance companies. It has 
served as a practical demon- 
stration of the way in which 
these two great agencies of 
thrift can work hand in hand 
for their mutual benefit and to 
the advantage of the public at 
large. 
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Commerce Service 



41 Seven Department * — All National ** 

1. Commercial. 4. Trust. 

2. Savings. 5. Bond. 

3. Banks and Bankers, ft. V ortxgn. 

7. Safe Deposit. 

Tli? National Bank of Commerce in Saint Loui* is a 
National Banking Institution— strictly. 

All of our departments, seven in number, arc conducted 
under one National Bank charter. All of our business is 
transacted under the authority of the National Banking 
I.nw and the Federal Reserve Act. Our records and assets 
are periodically subjected to the scrutiny and appraisal of 
representatives of the United States Government 

We direct your attention to the “ All National ” 
feature of our service because it is a distinc- 
tive feature. There are but few large banking 
institutions in the United States that offer an 
"All National” Service as complete as ours. 

TfoNflnoiML Bank of Commerce 
In Saint Louis' 



Broadway and Olive. 




Featuring seven departments of a national bank 



Personality in Letters 



Letters sent out by a bank are 
in many cases to be considered 
M advertising matter. The 
“Chemical Bulletin” of the 
Chemical National Bank, New 
York, says: 

With the advent of the type- 
writer and the rubber stamp 
signature much of the desired 
“personal touch” has been al- 
most eliminated from our let- 
ters. But the blame belongs 
to those who dictate the letters 
and who still employ conven- 
tional phraseology which reads 
like a machine. There is no 
excuse for the man who has not 
time to sign his own letters. 
Just the personal note that goes 
with a signature, even if the 



handwriting is so bad no one 
can read it, is worth all the 
time and energy spent, no 
matter whether there are five 
or five thousand letters. 

How can we gain the “human 
touch” in our letters? By sim- 
ply writing as we talk. We 
must get away from the formal 
dress and be natural, that's all. 
Often our letters are our only 
representatives — all that the 
people with whom we do busi- 
ness ever see of us. If a sales- 
man ever attempted to talk in 
the style of some business let- 
ters he would be coming out of 
the interview faster than he 
went in. Imagine yourself face 
to face with the man to whom 
you are writing and then see if 



your letter would command at- 
tention. 

If we are to insert personal- 
ity into our letters we most 
eliminate such time-worn, 
mossy phrases as “Beg to ad- 
vise,” “Wish to state,” “Yoan 
received and contents notedT 
“Under separate cover,” “Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon.” 

Many of the “pet expres- 
sions” are actually ludicrous. 
“Your favor,” as though busi- 
ness were founded on favors 
anyway, means “a gift, usually 
from a woman to a man, as a 
glove or knot of ribbons to be 
worn as a token of friendship 
or love at an affair or wed- 
ding.” 

“We beg”— fiddlesticks! Cm 
you imagine any energetic busi- 
ness man imploring, pleading, 
beseeching for business?” 

“Trusting” and “hoping” and 
“waiting for the pleasure of 
serving you,” and “assuring you 
it will have our prompt atten- 
tion,” etc. How much business 
would come your way if you nt 
back and “trusted” for it? Bet- 
ter go after it to make sure 
you have it. 

“As per your request” sounds 
as though you were 9elliw 
lemons at ten cents per dosei. 

“We take pleasure in pre- 
senting” — All right. Mr. Toast- 
master, bring on the water! 

“Thanking you in advance, 
we remain” and we’re still re- 
maining just where you left os 
except that we have learned the 
value of securing the “human 
touch” in our letters. 






The First National Base of 
Berlin, Wisconsin, has bad good 
success in direct advertising to 
farmers, supplementing news- 
paper advertising. The appeal 
was principally for checking 
accounts and the titles of some 
of the circulars were: 



Our Real Currency and Wlat 
It Is” _ ^ 

‘‘Ideas, a Year Around Crofr 
Getting Acquainted : a 

Way to Do It” 

Pedigree, an Important Subject 
In Modern Farming” 
“Getting Out of Debt” 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



A 

Adams, F. R. ( Will Co. NatT Bank, Joliet, 111. 

AUen, W. 8., pub. mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Analey, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., asst, cash.. Old State NatT Bank. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Banco Mercandl Americano del Peru, Lima, Peru, 
8. A. 

Bankers Magtudne, The, New Tork. 

Bander, R. ID., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Baugher, R. 11., pres.. Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., director serr., 8rgs. Bank of Utica, 
N. Y. 

Bennett, H. D, asst, cash.. Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 
Wls. 

Bernhardt, J., rice-pres., Cotton Belt Srgs. A Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Blse, L. A., pres., Citlsens Bank ft Tr. Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Blethen, J. 0., cash., Security Tr. ft Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Aria. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Heilman Com'l Tr. 
ft Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst, secy.. Tidewater Bank ft Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, B. A., asst, cash., Citlsens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serr. dept., Fletcher Srgs. 
ft Tr. Go., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton. E. 0., V.-P., Pennsylvania Natl Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butsloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Busbee, M. A., adr. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce ft Tr. Co., Little Bock, Ark. 

C 

Caplan, H. B., secy, to pres., Canal-Com'l Tr. ft 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress, F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

dabaugh, 8. F„ cash., City Natl Bank, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Coon, EL J., 68 Farnham Are., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Orary, R. F., asst, cash., Internat*l Bkg. Oorp., N. T. 

Culbreth, E. E., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 

De Beblan, A., adr. mgr.. Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 

Deity. H. E., Tradesmen's Nat'l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Delson, L. B., pub. mgr., Central Tr. Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago. IU. 

De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American NatT Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Distelborst, W., adr. dir., 1st Wisconsin NatT Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wls. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st NatT Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 

B 

Bberspacher, J. C., asst, cash., 1st NatT Bank, 
ShelbyrlUe, IU. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Srgs. Bank, N. Y. 

Ellsworth, F. W., rice-pros., Hibernia Bk. ft Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Etter, R. W., Merch. ft Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 



F 

Frost, L. A., trees.. Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 

Mass. 

O 

Garner. P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. ft Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



Gehle, F. W., mgr. adr. dept., Mechanics ft Metals 
NatT Bank, New York. 

Gillmore, M. S., Buck ft Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Gonthier. H. G., dir. pub.. Bank of Hochelaga, 112 
St. James St., Montreal, Quo. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus. ext. dept. Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H 

Hall, J. C., Farmers ft Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D., com’l serr. dept., Phila. NatT Bk., 
Phila., Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., lot NatT Bank, Los Gatos. 
Cal. 

Handerson, 0. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Haskell, B. G., Barnett NatT Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Higgins, A. E., adr. serr., 2929 Bway., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adr. dept., 1st NatT Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Hlrt, E. C.. Banco Hlspano Suiso, Para Bmp resas 
Blectricas, Plaza Canalejas, S, Madrid, Spain. 

Hoagland, J. G., pub. mgr., NatT City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hodgins, J. H., pub. dept.. Union Bank of Canada, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adr. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 
IU. 

Holdam, J. V., adr. mgr., Chattanooga Srgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank or Canada, editor. Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. B., Jr., adr. mgr.. Planters NatT Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst, cash., 1st NatT Bank, Corona, 
Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., rice-pres., treas., Kansas City 
Terminal Tr. Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr.. Seaboard NatT Bank, 
N. Y. C. 

I 

Imhoff, C. H., rice-pres.. Union NatT Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 

J 

Jessup, T., asst, cash., Woodlawn Tr. ft Srgs. Bk., 
Chicago, IU. 

Johnson, B. W\, Warren NatT Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, S. w., mgr. new bus. dept.. Seaboard 
NatT Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adr. dept.. Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, M. H., asst, cash., 1st ft Citizens NatT Bk., 
Elisabeth City, N. C. 



Keeton, M., mgr. srgs. dept.. Merchants ft Farmers 
Bank, Mendlan, Miss. 

KeUer, G. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg NatT Bank, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, B. H., pub. mgr.. Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J„ pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Jj 

Langs troth, B., New York Trust Co., N. Y. C. 

Lanier. B. W., asst, treas.. United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept.. Merchants Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. 

Lersner, V. A., comp., Wllllamsburgh Srgs. Bank, 
Bway. ft Drlggs Are.. Brooklyn. 

Lord, A., American For. Bkg. Oorp., 68 Bway., N. Y. 

Lyons, W. 8.. Union Trust Go. of D. 0., 18th ft H 
Sts., Washington, D. C. 

M 

McCorkle, J. C„ pub. mgr., City NatT Bank, Brans- 
rlUe, Ind. 

McDoweU, J. H., 1st Tr. ft Srgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Matthews, H. B„ adr. mgr., S. W. Strauss ft Co., 
160 Bway., N. Y. 0. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Internat’l Tr. Go., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ses 

joogle 
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Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

Meyer, A. pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co.. Rochester, 
N. T, 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations. Seattle 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Monlteur des Interets Materials, 27 Place de Lot- 
vain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan. 1.. J., adv. uigr., 1*t Nat’l Itmik. St. Jo- 
seph, Mo 

Morrlsh, W. F., vice-pres., Security Bk. ft Tr. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., c/o Hackney ft Moale Co., Asheville, 
N. C. 

Muller. J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switser- 
land. 

Murnlt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banqnes Saleses, 

Zurich. Swltserland. 

N 

Newton. E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield Srgs. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G„ Aktlebolagst Sreaaka Handels- 
banken. Stockholm, Sweden. 

O 

Oakes, R. W., asst, secy., Watertown Savings Bank, 
Watertown, N. T. 

Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of 8mlthtown 
Branch, N. T. 

P 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. ft Tr. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Powell, V. M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B'klyn, N. T. 
Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty ft Co., 60 Wall St.. 
N. T. C. 



Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. T. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai. China. 



Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank ft Tr. 

ft Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan ft Tr. Co., N.T.C. 
Ruff. W. J., cash., Luserne Co. Nat'l Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre; Pa. 

Rylnnd, C.. mgr. new bus. dept., American Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond. Va. 



Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Brenhom, Tex. 
Sola ter, A. G., Union Bank of Canada. 49 Wall St., 
N. T. C. 

Scott. W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Go., Richmond, 
va. 

Sellew, W. W., Albert Frank ft Co., 14 8tone St.. 
N. T. C. 



Shoven. A. M., cash.. City Tr. ft Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. T. C. 

Smith, A. C., pres.. City Nat'l Bank, Clinton, la. 
Smith, A. T.» mgr. special serv. dept.. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Staker, F. M.. mgr. pub. dept., Commerce Banks. 
Kansas City. Mo. 



Starkweather, C. H., treas.. Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst, cash., American Union Bk., N. T. 
Stoner, J. H., pres.. Peoples Nat'l Bank. Waynee- 
boro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C. secy.-treas., Indiana 8vgs. ft Loon 
Ass'n, South Bend, Ind. 

Stretcher, J. H., New Bus. Dept., Com’l 8vga. 

Bank ft Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

8utton, F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of tbe 
Americas, N. T. 

T 

Tait. A. G„ pub. mgr.. Royal Beak of CM— fii. 

Montreal. 

Taylor, C. E.. Jr., pres., Wilmington 8vgs. ft 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thomson, E. H„ pub. mgr., Washington Loan ft 
Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., March. 
Mechanics 1st Nat'l Bank. Baltimore. Md. 

▼ 



Van Blarcom, W„ asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. T. C. 



Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank. 
Falls, 8. D. 

Wadden, T. A., vice-pres.. Lake Co. Nat'l 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Fanners ft Mechanics Svgs. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denver Nat'l Bank 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. 
tution, Albany, N. x. 

Williams. J. B., asst cash., Third Nat'l 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat'l 
Greenville, 8. C. 

W Inship. A. L., vice-pres., Nat'l Shawmut 
Boston. Mass. 

Withers, 0. K., pub. mgr.. Mechanics Natl 
Trenton, N. J. 

Wool ford. Withers, Bank of America, 40th 
Madison Ave., N. T. C. 



S 

Zambrano. A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey. N. L.. Mex. 
Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, P. B., cash.. Oak Tark Tr. ft 
Bank. Oak Park, 111. 

ft 

NEW NAMES 

Heuchllng, F. G., vice-pres.. Northwestern Trust ft 
Svgs. Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Zimmer, C. R.. 1st Nat'l Bank. Emporium, Pa. 




Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Sell Your Own Foreign Drafts 

New-coming immigrants continue to expand the outward 
tide of American dollars. Changed into francs, lire, pesetas, 
kroner and drachmas, much of their savings goes to Europe 
for the support of relatives, for deposit and for investment. 

To satisfy these demands and to meet the needs of ex- 
porters and importers, bankers in every locality are developing 
their facilities for selling checks and letters of credit, for 
handling mail and cable remittances, over-seas credits and 
collections and all the other activities of an effective foreign 
banking department. 

In organizing and supplying these services, Irving corres- 
pondents find the Irving Drawing Equipment of immediate 
use. It enables them to issue drafts and to effect postal 
remittances on their own forms, payable by any one of the 
Irving’s correspondents in five thousand towns and cities 
over-seas. It includes foreign language signs, a daily rate 
sheet and reports on changing conditions abroad. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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For your customers 

who are going abroad 



/ I V HE advantages of The Equi- 
table’s Dollar Letter of Credit 
and special Travel Service Bureau 
are being advertised in national 
magazines whose combined cir- 
culation is over 1,500,000 — the 
type of people who travel abroad 
for pleasure or business. 

Among them are your own 
customers and other residents of 
your territory. We are telling 
them that this Letter of Credit — 
entitling them to the unusual con- 
venience of a real foreign travel 



service — may be obtained at their 
local bank — your bank. 

If you wish to profit from this 
advertising, we are prepared to 
furnish you with our Letter of 
Credit bearing the name of your 
bank. We also will supply you in 
quantity with a Book of Indication y 
Traveler's Code and Traveler's 
Primer , the latter booklet also 
bearing your own imprint. 

For further particulars write to 
our Foreign Travel Department, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 



TH? EQUITABLE 

Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 



London 

3 King William Street, E.C.4 



Paris 

23 Rue de la Paix 



TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 
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Practical Developments in Edge Law 

Banking 

By Philip B. Kennedy 

Vice-President First Federal Foreign Banking Association 
(Address delivered at the Eighth National Foreign Trade Convention, Cleveland, Ohio) 



F OREIGN trade has been going 
through a period of readjustment 
for over a year and difficulties 
have come quite generally to our export 
merchants and exporting manufactur- 
ers. Our government foreseeing that 
the rest of the world was soon going 
to have trouble to pay for our goods 
passed the Edge Law, which was spe- 
cially designed to meet this situation. 
Widespread and serious attention lias 
been given to its possibilities, and most 
business men know at least in a general 
way of its objects and provisions. 

Owing to the fact that I have been 
associated with the management of an 
Edge Law Bank since the middle of last 
June, I have been asked to tell how it 
works in practice. Present experience 
to draw upon is necessarily limited be- 
cause there are only two Edge Law 
banks actually in operation; the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association, 
New York, and the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company, New Orleans ; 
one of which has had nearly a year's 
experience and the other several 
months’ experience. My instructions in 
regard to this address are to be specific 
and not to generalize. In a Southern 
state a white man joined the crowd 
listening to a speech by a candidate for 
Congress and asked a negro nearby a3 
to who was the speaker. The negro 
replied: “I don’t know, boss, but he 

certainly am giving himself a powerful 
fine recommendation.” 

My belief in the special facilities of 
an Edge Law Bank to assist in our for- 
eign trade has been confirmed by my 
direct experience with it. But my main 
object here is to make clear just how 
existing banks operate so that you will 
feel that Edge Law banking is real and 
tangible, and not merely a promising 



theory. The test of the pudding, it is 
said, is in the eating. 

Existing experience has not fully 
tired out the possibilities of the Edge 
Law because it has applied to only one 
of two kinds of financing which may be 
done by banks organized under its pro- 
visions. Such a bank may do either an 
acceptance business or a debenture bus- 
iness, but not both. The Federal 
Reserve Board ruled in its regulations 
that an Edge Law Bank may not have 
outstanding at the same time both ac- 
ceptances and debentures except with 
the approval of the board. Later, 
when requested by one of the Edge Law 
banks for a ruling, the board held that 
a bank having outstanding acceptances 
could not issue debentures. This means 
that there will be two kinds of Edge 
Law banks. One kind will be an ac- 
ceptance bank which will issue longer 
term commercial import and export 
credits to exporters and importers; the 
other kind will do a debenture business, 
which generally speaking means making 
long time loans to foreign countries. 
The first kind of Edge Law Bank will 
deal directly with exporters and im- 
porters, grant them lines of credit, take 
their foreign drafts for discount or col- 
lection, and do a general international 
banking business; the second kind of 
Edge Law Bank is not expected, except 
in unusual instances, to deal with in- 
dividual importers or exporters, but is 
counted upon to improve general bus- 
iness conditions by making large capital 
loans abroad. It will therefore be seen 
that the two different kinds of Edge 
Law banks have distinct fields and can- 
not be said to compete with one another. 

The proposed hundred million dollar 
corporation, according to public an- 
nouncement, is to be of the debenture 

»P7 
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type. Since it has not yet emerged from 
the promotion stage, no experience has 
thus far been had with debenture 
financing. 

The debenture is a new type of 
security in the American investment 
market, and would have to be made 
generally known before regular sales 
could be counted upon. Since a new 
type of security would have to be pop- 
ularized, there would be need, no doubt, 
for a large-scale undertaking. The 
acceptance market, on the other hand, 
has been effectively developed in this 
country for the past five years. Effec- 
tive public-spirited, educational work by 
banks, with the co-operation of the 
Federal Reserve banks, has created a 
wide discount market for acceptances. 
According to recent figures from the 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York there is now outstanding 
in the United States about one billion 
dollars worth of acceptances, of which 
only about 12^4 per cent, are held by 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Acceptances of Edge Law banks are 
eligible for purchase or rediscount by 
Federal Reserve Banks, and are there- 
fore a liquid investment. Edge Law 
banks have been given the special priv- 
ilege of issuing acceptances up to a year 
in tenure. These longer term accept- 
ances are issued in accordance with the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Although national and state 
banks may create acceptances up to six 
months, generally speaking, these banks 
prefer to confine themselves to not over 
ninety days. Since these banks have 
demand deposits which Edge banks have 
not, it is quite obvious as to the reason 
why they prefer the shorter period. 
They desire to keep their funds more 
liquid. Logically Edge Law banks are 
adapted to making acceptances up to a 
year. That there is a special field for 
Edge Law banks in making commercial 
credits for from three months to twelve 
months is evidenced by the fact that 
leading commercial banks have recently 
referred this kind of business to Edge 
Law banks. 

There is a reasonable amount of bus- 
iness offering in this zone of three 



months to a year. American exporters 
find that there are special conditions 
which justify, credit to their foreign 
customers of this period. Our producers 
have the goods stored here or they can 
produce them. It may be a question 
of cutting down the working of a plant 
to 25, 50, or 75 per cent, capacity, or 
of extending longer credits to foreign 
buyers. There may be no question that 
the American goods are needed abroad. 
The foreign trade connections may be 
experienced and the moral risk first- 
class. Payment will be possible when 
the exported articles have been turned 
into money. Not all foreign business 
should carry three to twelve months 
financing by the American shipper. A 
large portion should be for under ninety 
days and plenty could wisely be done 
on long terms such as 3, 5, 10, or even 
25 years. There is, however, a ma- 
terial amount of foreign business which 
is logically suited on economic grounds 
to the period of three to twelve months. 
Those who generalize about the length 
of the economic cycle required, cannot 
get very near to the truth. So much 
depends upon the speed of transporta- 
tion, port congestion, quickness of sell- 
ing in the foreign country, activity of 
industry and other factors that it is a 
rash man who will generalize. Foreign 
commerce is not today running smooth- 
ly. There are many reasons why pro- 
ductivity is delayed. The American ship- 
per, if he cares about his foreign mar- 
kets, must adapt his credits to the 
special condition of his foreign cus- 
tomers. He has long been asked to 
adapt his product or to adapt his pack- 
ing. Now in the interrupted state of 
international commerce, with inevitable 
slowing-up, common sense dictates that 
he adapt his credits. 

This is not a generalization advising 
long credits. That is bad advice. 
Credits should be as short as possible. 
There are, however, cases where longer 
credits are good business and other 
cases where it is either longer credits 
or no business. It is poor policy to 
take shelter behind slogans or excuses. 
This is pre-eminently a time when in- 
dividual transactions must be worked 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

Established 1818 

4th 6C Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 

Philadelphia 59 Wall St, NEW YORK Boston 



Relations with Banks 

r tf connection with domestic and foreign business 
we desire to co-operate with American institu- 
tions and to extend to them the benefits of a wide 
experience in financing trade, or in the selection of 
institutional or individual investments. 



cA Century of Service 



BROWN, SHIPLEY 6? COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



out for the present, and let us not for- 
get for the future. We must keep the 
American foreign trade flag flying. 

Edge Law banks are specially adapt- 
ed to help American shippers work out 
the extension of foreign credits which 
will be safe and at the same time get 
the business. One factor has already 
been mentioned, that of longer credits 
which can be extended. Another factor 
is that an Edge Law Bank is a special- 
ist. Its entire business is foreign, and 
in this it is almost unique among 
American banks. It takes continued 
negotiations and very careful working 
out to perfect longer credit arrange- 
ments for shipments of American raw 
materials. It would be presumptuous 
as well as untrue to say that Edge Law 
banks had any exceptional expertness. 
The point is that the very fact of spe- 
cialization should give these banks a 
certain skill. Take, for example, cot- 
ton. The two Edge Law banks have 
together worked out a method of financ- 
ing the export of a certain amount of 



low-grade cotton to Europe. Shipments 
have been made. Further plans are be- 
ing worked out to move some more of 
the Southern cotton to the other side on 
a sound credit basis. National and 
state banks encourage this special at- 
tention to meeting a problem of general 
importance. 

Take another example. Two large 
New York banks with highly organized 
foreign departments referred a flour 
broker to an Edge Law Bank. This 
flour broker wished to sell flour to a 
certain European country on six months 
credit terms. The national banks said 
that the transaction was somewhat un- 
usual and further that the length of the 
credit was too long to interest them. 
The Edge Law Bank was ready and 
willing to handle a six months credit. 
Weeks were taken in negotiations with 
the foreign government, in which the 
bank took a leading part. It was 
finally worked out so that responsible 
millers were willing to ship and draw 
on the bank with recourse on them. 
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Both the cotton and flour people stood 
behind their credits, but these transac- 
tions were in such shape that they felt 
that they safely could do so. There is 
nothing peculiar in the character of an 
Edge Bank which will enable it to do 
financing without good security. It can- 
not work miracles and bring back the 
war days by paying cash in unlimited 
quantities to American shippers without 
contingent liability to them. Government 
credits which made this possible have 
run dry and cash without recourse bus- 
iness is scarcer and scarcer. Our pro- 
ducers do not wish to send their cotton, 
flour, wheat or general merchandise out 
to foreign countries unless they can 
receive their money. They will, how- 
ever, assume a contingent liability 
where they are facing a reasonable 
credit risk, and they ought not do it 
otherwise. If Edge Law banks can as- 
sist to work out means of foreign financ- 
ing which will give a reasonable credit 
risk, they will have a real working place 
in our banking system as well as serv- 
ing the general good. 

Although Edge banks ought to take 
energetic steps to help finance the over- 
sea shipments of our great staples, this 
is not their only business. They also 
offer credit facilities to the individual 
shipper. This does not mean that they 
are trying to take manufacturers or ex- 
port merchants away from their regular 
deposit banks. Such relations are not 
disturbed because Edge banks do. not 
receive deposits except such as are in- 
cidental to foreign transactions. The 
Edge Bank does not predicate its ac- 
commodation to an exporter on the basis 
of his deposit balance. It asks for no 
deposit account, but extends its special 
foreign facilities at net cost. 

Although the acceptance method of 
extending credits has been clearly ex- 
plained by bankers many times, it is 
always safe to explain it again. There 
are still many experienced importers 
and exporters who know of the general 
theory of bankers acceptances but are 
not familiar with the banking procedure 
required. 

The exporter turns over his docu- 
mentary draft to the bank in the usual 



way. He has drawn on his foreign 
customer on terms as agreed and at- 
taches negotiable bills of lading, in- 
voices, insurance certificates and other 
necessary documents. This documen- 
tary draft is to be sent abroad by the 
bank for collection. The exporter then 
draws a second clean draft on the bank 
for the face amount due him. The bank 
discounts this and immediately gives 
the exporter a check for the amount. 
When the proceeds of the foreign col- 
lection are received the advance made 
to the exporter by the bank is paid off. 
A banker’s acceptance is therefore said 
to be self-liquidating. 

When the bank honors the clean 
draft drawn on it by the exporter it 
places a stamp across the face of it 
which states that it is “Accepted” and 
will be paid at a named place. This is 
signed by duly authorized officers of the 
bank. At maturity the bank must pay 
it. If the bank should fail the exporter 
whose name is on it would have to pay. 

The tenure of a banker's acceptance 
should be long enough to cover the per- 
iod from the shipment of the goods to 
the return of funds. For example, let 
us assume that a bill of goods is tp be 
shipped to Buenos Aires on sight terms. 
The bank would figure that it would 
take about ninety days for the goods to 
reach Buenos Aires and for the draft 
in payment to come back. The bank 
would accordingly ask the exporter to 
draw on it for ninety days sight and 
would discount interest for this time. 

The purpose of creating a second 
draft which the bank accepts is to en- 
able a bank to refund itself. The 
money which the bank advances the 
exporter on his foreign collection is im- 
mediately got back by the sale of the 
covering acceptance. 

The bank knows that this acceptance 
will not have to be paid until due date ; 
if the proceeds of the foreign collection 
have not been received prior to this 
date, the drawer, that is the exporter, 
is notified to put the bank in funds to 
meet the acceptance. 

In order to show how an individual 
firm would take up business an actual 
example will be followed through. A 
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middle-western manufacturer of ma- 
chinery with a well-developed foreign 
business has had a request from a 
trusted agent in a Scandinavian country 
for six months’ credit terms on account 
of the difficulty of immediately getting 
in cash for his sales. The manufac- 
turer had known about the Edge Bank. 
He went to one of his New York corre- 
spondent banks and was introduced by 
one of its officers to the Edge Bank. 
First he inquired if this longer term 
financing could be arranged and was 
told that it could. He said that he 
would communicate with his agent in 
Scandinavia and at the same time with 
his agents in several other countries to 
see what orders they would place on 
four to nine months’ credit. In the 
meantime he asked the bank to investi- 
gate the credit position of his company 
and furnished a copy of his recent 
financial statement, together with bank- 
ing and trade references. The bank 
made an investigation much the same 
as any other bank would make as the 
basis of extending credit. There were 
a number of interviews and certain 
correspondence. At the end of about 
two months the manufacturer, having 
heard from his foreign agents, had 
made up a list of the foreign credits 
longer than the usual three months 
which he would like to extend. On this 
he estimated the size of the line he could 
use. As a final check he asked the 
advice of his New York correspondent 
which had given him his introduction. 
When his bank offered no objection he 
asked the Edge Bank for a line. This 
was approved. He then studied the 
acceptance agreement which is always 
sighed in connection with acceptance 
credits; after fully learning its mean- 
ing he signed it. Signature authority 
was furnished in the usual way. He 
also went very carefully into the matter 
of procedure, never having used accept- 
ance credits before* There was noth- 
ing new about turning over ' the docu- 
mentary drafts for Collection because 
this was ^similar to ’what he was accuse 
touted. The only new feature was how 
to make out the acceptance draft. This 
he was told should be drawn to “our- 
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selves,” signed by his company and also 
endorsed by his company. For draw- 
ing on the bank he was given a supply 
of the bank’s drafts made up specially 
for this purpose. He finally arranged 
that checks in payment of his accept- 
ance drafts should be deposited to the 
credit of his company with his regular 
New York correspondent bank. Once 
these preliminaries were arranged the 
business went on as regular routine. 

There is nothing particularly unu- 
sual in this banking procedure. In for- 
eign business of this kind a great deal 
depends upon the careful attention 
‘given by the bank to the customer’s 
foreign collections. Great care has to 
be taken, especially at present, to prop- 
etlv carry out these collections and 
protect the customer's interest. The 
Edge Bank has as its foreign corre- 
spondents leading banks in other coun- 
tries and is in close touch with foreign 
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conditions. Its advisory management 
committee is made up of practical bank- 
ers who are officers in old established 
banks which own its stock. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to emphasize that effi- 
cient foreign banking depends in a large 
degree upon capable management. 

Emphasis has been put on acceptance 
credits of over ninety days because this 
facility is one for which Edge banks 
are particularly fitted. At the same 
time, Edge banks have done a consid- 
erable volume of acceptance credits for 
ninety days or under. Firms outside 
of New York have found it useful to 
employ an Edge Bank for their foreign 
business, confining their deposits to 
their regular domestic banks. Or firms 
which use several large national or state 
banks for foreign business have found 
it of advantage to supplement these fa- 
cilities by giving part of their business 
to an Edge Bank. In the long run, 
business depends upon the quality of 



service. Edge banks will be able to 
compete in regular foreign banking 
business according to their efficiency and 
also according to the confidence and 
good will of other banks. The demand 
for credit is so great today that old 
established banks welcome an Edge 
Bank which is willing to co-operate and 
ready to return assistance rendered. 
This is, of course, particularly true in 
the case of the banks which won stock 
in Edge banks and receive returns in 
the form of dividends on their invest- 
ment. These banks are also glad to be 
able to put their own customers in the 
way of receiving additional foreign fa- 
cilities through an Edge Bank, while 
retaining their deposit accounts and 
regular business. 

The reason that I have been asked to 
make this frank statement about the 
business actually being done by existing 
Edge banks is because the development 
of Edge banking is of general import- 
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ance to our foreign trade. Only a 
modest start has been made. It is, 
however, full of significance for the 
future. American foreign trade has had 
a great deal of talking to during the 
past few years, and has profited by it. 
It is significant of the spirit of men in 
our export trade that one of them re- 
cently published a little book on foreign 
trade problems, in the front of which 
was this dedication: “To the man who 
knows all about exporting.” At the end 
of this line was a star, which referred 
to a foot note. This foot note was: 
“Died yesterday.” 

We would still have much to learn 
about export merchandising and financ- 
ing were times normal. But they are 
not normal. The world's economic sit- 
uation is undergoing great changes. We 
do not need to take seriously any talk 
about throwing away our opportunities 
in the foreign market. We have a sur- 
plus of both raw and manufactured 
products which must be marketed 
abroad where they are needed. We 
bave to build for the future along 
sound, economic lines. It is during diffi- 
cult times such as the present that effi- 
cient methods are developed. Governor 
Harding’s “Working back to normal’’ 
is a good slogan, especially if we bear 
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in mind to utilize new methods as new 
conditions demand. 






Industrial Mexico 
By W. F. Gephart 

Vice-president First National Bank in St. Louis 



M ANY years ago, Humboldt 
stated that Mexico was a beg- 
gar sitting on a pile of gold. 
This description is yet largely true, not- 
withstanding the great progress which 
has been made in Mexico since the time 
of Humboldt. However, the actual 
development of the natural wealth of 
this country has scarcely begun. 

It is easy for the superficial observer 
and the casual visitor either to be too 
enthusiastic or too pessimistic about 



Mexico. The social and industrial cus- 
toms and organization of a people are 
not quickly changed and a generation 
gives one but an imperfect basis for 
judging as to the future. 



AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 



Mexico is a land of contrasts. Wealth 
and poverty are found side by side. 
Barren deserts and fertile valleys* 
palaces and hovels are seemingly in 
incongruous relation. It is a country 
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of great natural endowment. The cli- 
mate makes possible not only the grow- 
ing of a great variety of crops but also, 
in many sections, a continuous produc- 
tion throughout the twelve months in 
the year. Crops succeed crops and, 
indeed, in some cases two crops may be 
grown at the same time on the same 
soil. There is an abundant wealth of 
valuable woods in her forest lands. 
Enormous riches are found in her mines 
of copper, silver and gold, not to men- 
tion her wealth in that most valuable 
commodity of the twentieth century, oil. 
But all this natural wealth needs large 
amounts of capital, efficient business 
organization and skillful labor for its 
proper development. 

TRANSPORTATION 

One of the greatest needs in Mexico 
Is better transportation facilities. These 
great natural Resources await and invite 
more railways and better roads. No 
other industrial Agent was so much 
responsible for the rapid economic de- 
velopment of the United States. Mex- 
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ico has about 15,000 miles of railway. 
The road bed is in most cases rapidly 
being placed in good condition. The 
great need now is for more rolling 
stock and especially locomotives. Much 
freight has accumulated at the entry 
ports but this is beginning to move to 
its destination. 

Notwithstanding the many years of 
political disturbances, the actual de- 
struction of property visible to the 
stranger, as he passes through the coun- 
try and visits the cities, is very small. 
Indeed, in the capital, Mexico City, 
where there has been much strife be- 
tween contending parties, one needs a 
good guide to distinguish actual physi- 
cal evidences of these conditions. The 
industrial and social life of the city 
seemingly proceeds as in any city of 
the United States. 'The surface evi- 
dence is that of a tranquil community. 

J'l 

FINANCE AND BANKING 

1 ’Mexico has a somewhat complicated 
backing and 'financial situation. The 
national debt is in itself not very large. 
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either as measured by the potential 
wealth of the country or in comparison 
with the actual revenue of the nation, 
which may be obtained under normal 
conditions. The interest on this debt 
has been in default for several years 
but it is scarcely probable that any 
stable government will do other than 
acknowledge this debt and make every 
effort to pay all legitimate claims 
which may be filed by citizens of other 
countries for injury to their property. 
Public finance seems, therefore, to pre- 
sent no insurmountable difficulties. No 
doubt many diverse claims will be pre- 
sented to the government for damages 
suffered and losses incurred by individ- 
uals and corporations during the dis- 
turbed times and it will require 
diplomacy to adjust these claims in 
order to arrive at a fair measure of 
justice to the people of Mexico and the 
citizens of foreign nations. 

The situation as regards private 
finances, banking and credit is very 
complicated. There is at present no 
credit money in Mexico. All business 
is done on a metallic basis, gold not 
only being the standard of value but 
also circulating along with silver and 
the subsidiary coins. This is at once 
both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
It is an advantage in that Mexico unlike 
many other nations, such as Russia and 
other European and South American 
countries, has no problem of a de- 
preciated paper currency. The numer- 
ous kinds of paper money which came 
into existence during the disturbed times 
have all been forgotten. Yet it is im- 



possible to conduct the industry and 
business of a modern nation without 
some form of credit money. The daily 
transactions of buying and selling are 
greatly handicapped by the necessity of 
using metallic coins. But what is more 
serious is that there is not at present 
any credit system as we know it. Pub- 
lic and private banks find it difficult 
to conduct anything approximating 
modern commercial banking. Many 
banks closed during the disturbed per- 
iods, a number failed, and others were 
taken over by the government. The 
people withdrew their deposits and 
hoarded them, leaving in many cases 
only the inadequate supply of the cap- 
ital in the bank for loaning purposes. 

Interest rates were and are very high. 
Ordinary commercial loans, as we know 
them, are only made under unusual con- 
ditions and in limited amount. Much 
speculation is found. In short, credit 
as it is known in a modern industrial 
and business sense scarcely exists. 
However, both the public and private 
financial situation seems to be improving 
and as greater political stability is 
assured these systems will be rehabil- 
itated. One is surprised that the 
country supports the volume of business 
that it does. There are many respon- 
sible firms in Mexico to whom foreign 
houses are granting credit. Care needs 
to be exercised to secure the most re- 
liable information before this is done 
just as in selling to any foreign country. 

Mexico must have foreign capital to 
bring prosperity to her people. She 
has ample wealth to pledge as security 
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for the use of this foreign capital but 
she very properly wishes to share in 
the benefits which come from the ex- 
ploitation of her industrial opportuni- 
ties. Other nations, including our own, 
have a vast fund of experience in this 
exploitation of natural resources and 
Mexico may well benefit from the les- 
sons which we have learned. 

The economic system of the world is 
yet one of private property and the 
inviolability of free contract under 
whatever limitations that are established 



by the state. Capital under this system 
is not sentimental and goes to that place 
for investment and use where it can 
secure the best protection and return. 
If on the one hand, no one is justified 
in criticising Mexico in taking every 
precaution to secure for her own people 
a proper return on this exploitation of 
her wealth, so on the other hand, Mexico 
must realize the necessity for properly 
protecting the capital investments of the 
people of foreign nations. 



Some Would Avoid Letter of Credit Liability 



A CCORDING to a current issue 
L of “Foreign Trade,” the month- 
ly publication of the foreign 
banking and trade department of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, certain American importers 
have recently shown a tendency to 



strike at the foundation of their import 
trade by attempting to take advantage 
of technicalities in order to escape lia- 
bility for foreign goods bought under a 
confirmed letter of credit. 

“With a falling market, this may be 
natural,” the report says, “but it can- 
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not help but have an unpleasant effect 
upon import trading relations with for- 
eign suppliers. 

‘‘Commercial letters of credit are 
comparatively new to many American 
merchants, having only been used ex- 
tensively since 1914, and until three 
months ago on a rising market. If 
America is to hold the, commercial 
supremacy attained in the last six 
years, it is absolutely necessary that a 
commercial letter of credit be held 
% inviolate. 

“It should be clearly understood that 
if the routine specifications called for 
by the letter of credit are complied 
with, the bank has no alternative but 
to pay drafts presented against the 
confirmed credit. In case of breach of 
contract, the importer may have cause 
for action against the exporter, but 
recourse cannot be had through cancella- 
tion of the bankers' confirmed credit, 
except with the consent of all parties 
interested. 

“This point has been brought out in 
recent litigation. In cases before the 
Supreme Court of New York County, 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court and the United States Court of 
Appeals, it has been uniformly held that 
an irrevocable letter of credit is a com- 
plete and independent contract between 
a seller of goods and the bank on which 
he is authorized to draw, and banks are 
not within their rights id refusing to 
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accept drafts under duly confirmed 
letters of credit. These decisions have 
been reached irrespective of breaches of 
contract concerning quality of goods 
or delays or omissions of shipment, etc." 



War Debt Cancellation Urged 



A RECENT circular published 
by C. F. Childs and Company, 
New York, contains the follow- 
ing interesting argument in favor of 
cancellation of the international war 
debt. 

CANCELLATION OF THE ALLIED DEBT 
WOULD BE THE GREATE8T POS- 
SIBLE PANACEA 

“Present opinion is partly biased 
and divided as to such a bold stroke as 
to cancel our fighting partners' debts 



to us, in spite of the fact that it would 
instantly correct the chief ailment and 
distress which beset the entire world. 
To consent to a mutual cancellation of 
the debt today would start up the com- 
merce of all nations but if that can- 
cellation or its equivalent is deferred 
five, ten, or even twenty-five years be- 
fore we realize our mistake, we will in 
the meantime have paid the penalty and 
probably sacrificed our business pros- 
pects and foreign trade by many times 
the total amount of the debt. 
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“After we entered the war we 
promised we would contribute any sum 
needed to win. To sustain the efforts 
of our allies, England suggested that 
we should lend directly to France and 
Italy, instead of lending to those coun- 
tries through England as an interme- 
diary. We insisted, however, that 
England should assume the obligation 
for our advances and she acceded to 
our wish. The credits we then ex- 
tended no doubt made victory possible. 
What is our attitude today? In effect 
we state, “We are not going to ask a 
cent from our enemies, but we are go- 
ing to demand the last dollar from our 
friends and Allies/’ The Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer recently said, 
“We shall meet our obligations and are 
making preparations to do so.” 

“What sort of a situation will our 
attitude produce? If the annual inter- 
est alone on the Allied debt is $500,- 
000,000, or say, $5.00 per capita of our 
population, is it to our advantage to 
receive that $5.00 annually at the ex- 
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pense and loss of our European trade, 
causing a congestion of our agricultural 
products, a slowing down of our indus- 
tries, with men and factories idle? Who 
benefits by the $5.00 under such con- 
ditions ? Certainly not the American 
people. If we want lower wages and 
hard times, then we should demand the 
full payment of the Allied debt which 
will force the Europeans to pay us with 
their goods and products. We will 
thereby keep down Europe’s standards 
while we try to elevate our own. It is 
the old game of trying to lift ourselves 
bv our own bootstraps. Europe must 
produce more and cheaper goods than 
we do in order to have anything to sell 
and they must be sold in competition 
against us if Europe is to pay us off. 
In fact Europe’s goods are bound to be 
sold to us, for we are the best market 
today in the world and the one where 
the highest prices prevail. Europe 
cannot afford to buy other than the 
barest necessities from us, hence our 
exports will not be in demand. High- 
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priced, tariff-nurtured products will 
back up against us and stagnate our 
industries. In the end we will have 
lost enough business to more than offset 
the entire debt. Although our Allies 
will sell in our high-priced market on 
a large scale, they will buy as little as 
possible from us if we legislate against 
them with a tariff. As the matter now 
stands, the whole burden of receiving 
payment of the allied debt will be 
thrown upon our manufacturing indus- 
tries resulting in the destruction of 
many of them, whereas the net cost of 
debt cancellation would be relatively 
imperceptible through being pro-rated 
over the whole country. In any event 
a vast amount of foreign products will 
have to be absorbed by America to off- 
set several billions of private credits 
already extended to Europeans and to 
pay for whatever they buy from us. To 
direct against our industries the addi- 
tional flood of manufactures necessary 
to counterbalance our wartime ship- 



ments of ammunition and commissary 
supplies expressed today in terms of 
the Allied debt, will only make our 
present industrial stagnation worse and 
more permanent. When our foreign cus- 
tomers are hard pressed to pay even 
for those American products which they 
must have in order to exist, and when 
their purchases from us are five millions 
a day less than they were a year ago, 
it becomes difficult if not impossible to 
keep American factory workers em- 
ployed. 

“We have emphasized above the 
advantages of a purely domestic nature 
which would follow upon debt cancella- 
tion or deferment for twenty-five years 
without interest. The political ad- 
vantages for our nation are also impor- 
tant. We can create an asset of good 
will for American exports hardly ob- 
tainable in any other way. The policy 
of non-participation in the tangle of 
European affairs which the American 
people upheld last November will doubt- 
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less not be changed despite the renewed 
invitations of our Allies; but by can- 
celing Allied debts we can accomplish 
at a stroke what will do the most to 
make our future interference unneces- 
sary, present European political opin- 
ion notwithstanding. Let those who 
decline to surrender our claim without 
some offsetting benefit, remember that 
while our government will not inter- 
fere in purely European disputes, it 
will uphold its rights as a co-belligerent 
regarding mandates, use of German 
cables, etc., while adopting an enlight- 
ened financial policy designed to assist 
Europe to restore her credit and her 
former self-supporting activity. This 
recovery can be consummated if our 
readiness to forgive or defer the Allied 
debts is predicated upon the adoption 
of enforced economies in governmental 
expenditures by our former Allies. 
Also, European labor must be made to 
realize that its only hope of benefiting 
by the wave of new enterprise follow- 
ing upon such a settlement is to put 



forth honest effort. Finally, the dis- 
heartened European manufacturer of 
today must be shown that there is a 
definite promise of reduced taxes in 
America's action. It will take little 
more than this, and the assurance of a 
supply of American raw materials, to 
induce the owner of an idle factory to 
take down his shutters and resume op- 
erations, even if he is obliged to mort- 
gage his last free asset to obtain cash 
for his payroll. Europe’s buying-pow- 
er depends upon how soon she can "get 
busy." How else can America collect 
what is due her citizens if this is not 
done, and how can it be done without 
easing up on the Allied debts which 
stifle enterprise? Can it longer be 
doubted that ordinary business consid- 
erations favor outright cancellation, or 
at least wiping the obligations of our 
Allies off the slate for a period of 
twenty-five years or more? We have 
yet to hear a valid argument to the 
contrary from any banker. 
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Foreign Trade Financing Corporation to 
Open Soon 



THE Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration is likely to be in operation 
within sixty to ninety days, according 
to reports in New York banking circles. 
One of the most unique and far-reach- 
ing campaigns in the history of Amer- 
ican banking has been conducted in the 
interest of this corporation haying for 
its object the efficient financing of 
American foreign trade. 

John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York, is given credit for the de- 
velopment of the organization plans. 
As chairman of the committee of com- 
merce and marine of the American 
Bankers Association in 1919 and 1920, 
he saw the need of the development of 
an adequate agency with ample capital 
which could extend long time credits to 



foreign buyers of American products. 
He believed that unless some such ac- 
tion was taken, the foreign trade of the 
United States would languish because 
of foreign exchange conditions. 

A conference was held in Chicago in 
December of last year at which 500 
bankers and business men were present. 
This was the beginning of active or- 
ganization plans. Since that time a 
great publicity campaign has been con- 
ducted in American and foreign news- 
papers and magazines. Prominent 
bankers and business men have enlisted 
as speakers, addressing important con- 
ventions throughout the United States. 

As the result of this campaign, which 
impressed upon the business community 
the seriousness of the foreign trade 
situation of this country, widespread 
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support has been given to the corpora- 
tion. 

The slump in business in the United 
States had aided the campaigners con- 
siderably as it was recognized that an 
outlet for American surplus products 
must be found abroad if this country 
was to continue prosperous. It was 
pointed out that long-term credits must 
be extended if European buyers were to 
be found for American products, as the 
depreciated currencies caused by war 
inflation in the various countries on the 
other side rendered impossible the 
financing of shipments on the short 
term credit basis hitherto prevailing. 

It is understood that the corporation 
will open for business without the full 
capital of $100,000,000 having been 
subscribed. Estimates on the amount 
already subscribed range from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 

W. P. G. Harding, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, some time ago 
was offered the presidency of the For- 
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eign Trade Financing Corporation. The 
corporation will be operated under the 
supervision of the board. 



Great Britain 



BUDGET SHOWS DEBT REDUC- 
TION 



The new budget introduced in the 
House of Commons recently by the 
British Government shows a reduction 
in the national debt during the last year 
from £7,820,000,000 to £7,573,000,000. 
The foreign debt has been cut from 
£1,278,714,000 to £1,161,560,000. 
Great Britain has reduced in the last 
year her debt in the United States by 
nearly £75,000,000, which includes her 
half of the Anglo-French loan liquida- 
tion. She now owes in the United States 
and Canada £826,000,000, but has paid 
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off her debts in Japan, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Holland. 

The changes in taxation announced 
are unsensational. The excess profits 
duty, as had been promised, is dropped 
on the ground that it hampers trade, 
and the duties on imported cigars and 
sparkling wines which had turned out 
to be prohibitive, and so unremunera- 
tive, are reduced. Cigars from May 
10 will be free of surtax and will pay 
only 15 shillings 6 pence per pound. 
The heavy income tax of 6 shillings in 
the pound remains unchanged. 

Mr. Chamberlain expects to realize 
a surplus of £84,127,000, but warned 
the House that it might be largely re- 
duced by claims impossible now to es- 
timate. 

The leading British papers attacked 
the money raising plans of the Chancel- 
lor of the exchequer bitterly on the 
ground that the present low level of 
business activity would make the heavy 
taxation planned by the Government too 
burdensome. 



BANK OF ENGLAND RATE 
REDUCED 

The Bank of England reduced the 
bank rate to 6^ per cent, at the end 
of April. For the last twelve months — 
since April 15, 1920— it had remained 
at 7 per cent. 

The reduction was a concession to 
the traders and advocates of cheaper 
money, and it came somewhat unex- 
pectedly. It had been thought that the 
authorities would await a decision of 
the coal dispute and the outcome of 
the deliberations of the Allied Supreme 
Council on Reparations before making 
a move. The anxiety to ease condi- 
tions for the commercial community 
and the weight of favorable factors, 
however, influenced the directors of the 
bank. Their decision is expected in 
financial quarters to be followed by an- 
other reduction in the near future. 

The discount market immediately 
adjusted its rate to coincide with the 
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bank rate, while bankers considered the 
advisability of lower deposit rates. 

The reduction in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate was the ninth change made in 
the bank rate since the European war 
began on August 1, 1914*. On July 29 
of that year the London bank rate stood 
at only 3 per cent. When war suddenly 
appeared to be growing inevitable, the 
bank rate was put up to 4 per cent, on 
July 30, and to 8 per cent, on July 31. 
On August 1, the day of the war panic, 
the rate was advanced to 10 per cent. 
— a rate which had not been touched 
since the Overend-Gurney panic of 
1866. 

On August 6, when the war panic 
was partly allayed, the rate was put 
down again to 6 per cent, and on August 
8 to 6 per cent., at which figure it 
remained until July 13, 1916, when a 
6 per cent, rate was re-established. In 
January, 1917, it was reduced to 5*4 
per cent, and in April, 1917, to 5, at 
which the bank rate stood until No- 
vember 6, 1919, when it was advanced 
to 6 per cent. The 7 per cent, rate 
was fixed on April 16 last year, and 
had not been changed until this time. 



France 



PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR COMP- 
TOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE 
DE PARIS 

The annual report of the directors of 
the Comptoir National d'Escompte de 
Paris for the year ended December 31, 
1920, presented to the stockholders on 
April 28, 1921, shows that in spite, of 
universal business depression prevail- 
ing during the greater part of the last 
year, net profits, after providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts, reached Frs. 
28,586,741.88 against Frs. 18,115,- 
754.53 in 1919. 

The annual dividend rate was raised 
to ten per cent, on the increased paid- 
up capital of Frs. 250,000,000, against 
the rate of eight per cent, paid in 1919 
on a capital of Frs. 200,000,000. 




MAURICE SILVESTER 

Representative for the Comptoir National D’Escompte 
de Paris in United States and Canada 



Total resources as of December 31, 
1920, are Frs. 4,212,061,053.44 and 
deposit and current accounts aggregate 
Frs. 3,531,521,144.95. Cash on hand 
and at Bank of France amount to Frs. 
386,520,584.31 and bills receivable 
(eligible for rediscount at the Bank of 
France) to Frs. 2,654,031,385.73, indi- 
cating a strong and liquid condition. 

Paul Boyer is chairman of the board, 
and Georges Labrousse, Maurice Lew- 
andowski and Edgar Llewellyn are 
managers. 

Copies of the full report, which af- 
fords interesting reading on present- 
day economic problems, may be ob- 
tained from the bank’s representative 
for the United States and Canada, 
Maurice Silvester, 46 Cedar Street, 
New York. 



THE FRENCH SITUATION 

Encouraging progress by the French 
people in their commercial, industrial 
and economic rehabilitation was re- 
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ported by Jean Velay, representative 
in Paris of the Irving National Bank 
of New York, who recently arrived in 
this country on a three-weeks’ business 
trip. The crop outlook, he said, is un- 
usually favorable. Unemployment is 
slight except in a few industrial cen- 
ters, and in some regions there is even 
a scarcity of workers. Labor generally 
is satisfied. While money conditions 
prevent the French from buying much 
abroad, they have operated to increase 
the sale of goods of French manufac- 
ture in other markets. 

“The discouraging factor in 'the 
situation,’’ said M. Velay, “is the po- 
litical outlook. The future of France’s 
international relations is so unsettled 
that financiers and tradesmen are in 
the dark as to what to expect. Inter- 
nally she is in good position. For one 
thing, crop prospects are exceptionally 
bright. The farmers made good profits 
last year. With the money they made 
they bought farm animals, fertilizers 



and new tools, and this year have great- 
ly increased their acreage. The amount 
of uncultivated land is insignificant. It 
may surprise you to know that ninety 
per cent, of the lands devastated by 
the war are now being cultivated. 

“Industrially there is some complaint 
in Paris, Lyons and St. Etienne. These 
were centers of ‘war industries,’ and 
readjustment to peace conditions has 
been slower than in some other parts 
of the country. Elsewhere, conditions 
are quite satisfactory. In the mining 
district of Alsace and Lorraine, indeed, 
there are not enough miners to meet 
the demand. ' 

“Housing construction has at last 
been begun, the first since 1914. There 
has been no labor trouble of impor- 
tance since the general strike last May, 
and the workers have even accepted 
some wage cuts without murmur. Bol- 
shevism has little appeal to the people 
and is being vigorously repressed by 
the government. 
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EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS 

French exports for the first quarter 
of 1921 exceeded imports by more than 
129,600,000 francs, and, despite the 
prevailing business stagnation, the ex- 
ports for the three months surpassed 
those of the same period of 1920 by 
nearly 1,000,000,000 francs. 

Imports for the three months amount- 
ed to 5,339,307,000 francs and exports 
to 5,468,488,000 francs. During the 
first three months of 1920 the imports 
more than doubled the exports. 

The Temps, commenting on the fig- 
ures given out by the Ministry of Com- 
merce says: “They show the importance 
of the commercial and industrial crisis.” 

Imports decreased 4,000,000,000 
francs says The Temps, while exports 
increased 1,000,000,000, as compared 
t with the figures of the corresponding 
period of 1920, showing a decrease in 
the total foreign trade of over 3,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

In imports foodstuffs decreased 
1,400,000,000 francs; raw’ materials 



decreased 1,600,000,000, and manufac- 
tured articles decreased more than 
than 1,000,000,000. 

The increase in exports was greatest 
in manufactured articles, which showed 
500,000,000 francs more than last year 
for the same period. 

The Temps concludes by saying that 
March was a very bad month, having 
shown decreases both in imports and 
exports as compared with the same 
month last year. 

COLONIAL FINANCING IN- 
CREASES 



Reports from abroad show a large 
increase in the number of incorpora- 
tions, formed for the development of 
French Colonial enterprises. The lat- 
est directory of the L’Union Colonial 
Francais names 67 concerns that have 
been organized since the armistice. 
These have a nominal capital of 264,- 
000,000 francs. This total includes a 
bank authorized by the government, 
with a capital of 100,000,000 francs 
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to aid commerce with the French colo- 
nies. 

The details, as received from the 
French information service of the 
Bankers Trust Company, give six new 
banking institutions capitalized at 
130 , 000,000 francs; four shipping com- 
panies, with 20 , 500,000 francs capital; 
fifteen enterprises to promote export 
and import trade, with capital of 28 ,- 
000,000 francs, and forty-two commer- 
cial, agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises capitalized at 85 , 000,000 francs. 



Italy 



ITALY’S BRIGHT BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 

The improvement in the political and 
economic conditions of Italy is becom- 
ing more apparent every day and the 
general impression in well informed 



financial circles is that the country is 
not only on the road to recovery, but 
has actually effected the settlement of 
her more perplexing problems by the 
adoption of such economic policies as 
are linked with political developments, 
according to the New York agency of 
the Banco di Roma. 

Labor strikes for political reasons or 
petty local quarrels are no longer be- 
ing resorted to, their futility having 
been made clear to the great majority 
of Italian workingmen who have found 
out that the incitements to strikes, 
forcible occupation of factories, or the 
so-called “revolution*’ and mob violence 
on the part of the communistic leaders, 
inspired by Lenin’s emissaries, would 
only lead to disaster for all. This is 
made evident by news recently cabled 
that the workingmen of the great Fiat 
automobile establishments have dis- 
patched a delegation to the directorate 
asking to be taken back to work on 
the company’s own terms. This spirit 
of conciliation, fostered by reasonable 
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and broad-minded concessions made by 
employers, is rapidly spreading through 
all Italy, with great benefit to produc- 
tion and exportation. 

There have still been a few sporadic 
cases of violence recently, but even a 
cursory and impartial examination of 
facts will reveal nothing that cannot 
happen in any other country, however 
quiet and prosperous in normal times. 
The struggle between “Fascisti” (ex- 
treme Nationalists) and Socialists is 
dying out. The preliminary campaign 
for the next general elections, to be 
held May 15, although marked by bom- 
bastic declarations of the extremists, 
shows that the great mass of the people 
is determined to give the country a 
legislative and executive body willing 
and able not only to cope with the pres- 
ent situation, but also to establish a 
sound basis for the complete readjust- 
ment of economic conditions and the fu- 
ture prosperity of the country. 

As a result of this determination, the 
general business condition of the coun- 



try shows steady improvement. Most 
indicative of this betterment is the 
steady rise of Italian exchange, the lira 
having improved about 40 per cent, 
since January. 

Another and no less important fac- 
tor is the recent decision of the Italian 
Treasury by decree issued April 1, 
1921. to base the customs duties on the 
daily average of Italian exchange in 
New York. This new valuation basis 
is the soundest and most reasonable 
method, especially considering the ex- 
change position of the United States 
as compared to that of all other coun- 
tries of the world, and at the same time 
affords the best proof of sincerity and 
straightforwardness on the part of the 
Italian Treasury in the conduct of the 
country’s foreign financial transactions. 

The statistics recently published by 
the ministry of finance have thrown 
a still brighter light on Italy’s trade 
balance. While in 1918 Italian imports 
reached 16.6 billion lire, in 1920 they 
amounted to 15.8 only, notwithstanding 
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the fact that the same goods in 1920 
cost more than in 1919 owing to the 
depreciation of Italian exchange form- 
ing the basis of these statistics. On 
the other hand, exports increased from 
6 billion in 1919 to 7.8 billion in 1920 . 
Thus the excess of imports over exports 
decreased from 10.6 billion in 1919 to 
8 billion in 1920 , or 26 per cent; a pro- 
portion which has been not only main- 
tained, but slightly improved during 
the first quarter of the current year. 

Worthy of note is the increase of 
exports from Italy to the United 
States, which from 169 million lire in 
1918 and 460 million in 1919 reached 
665 million in 1920 . At the same time, 
the imports from this country amount- 
ing to 6.6 billion lire in 1918 and 7.4 
billion in 1919 , slowed down to 4.8 bil- 
lion only in 1920 . 

Of course, Italy is still importing 
most of her raw materials, especially 
coal, iron, cotton, copper, mineral oil, 
etc. But her industries are preparing 
for greatly increased production, so 



that her income from exports will more 
than offset her disbursements for im- 
ports. For instance, half of the raw 
cotton imported is re-exported in manu- 
factured articles to an amount which 
not only covers manufacturing costs 
but also all of the cotton imported. 
Considerable attention has been given 
to the large quantities of wheat now 
imported by Italy; but the fact should 
not be forgotten that during the war 
the land was only partially cultivated, 
and lack of fertilizer — the importation 
of which was practically stopped dur- 
ing the war — further reduced the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil under cultiva- 
tion, a condition which is gradually be- 
ing overcome. 

Of course, Italy will still continue to 
import coal in large amounts for her 
industries and railroads, but these im- 
ports, far from increasing in propor- 
tion to the future development of her 
manufacturing and transportation, will 
be substantially reduced. The harness- 
ing of waterfalls for power purposes 
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is rapidly progressing. The railroads 
are being electrified with astonishing 
rapidity and the new trunk lines are 
being built for electrical operation. In- 
dustrial centers are becoming more and 
more independent of coal and their 
machinery is driven by electric current 
derived from the 1 ‘white coal” plants. 
Electric furnaces are being built and 
continually improved for the smelting 
of ores, large deposits of which already 
exist in the Island of Elba, and new 
ore beds have recently been discovered 
in various parts of the country, while 
wide and systematic explorations are 
going on to locate new mineral deposits. 

All of this — capped by sound taxa- 
tion policy which, in its fiscal aims, 
never loses sight of the indispensabil- 
ity of not impairing the sources of rev- 
enue, forms the basis of Italy's eco- 
nomic future, loaded with heavy re- 
sponsibilities but supported by the 
good, determined and productive will of 
the whole nation. 



Cuba 



SUGAR FINANCING COMPANY 
FORMED 



A banking syndicate headed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the National City Bank and the 
Royal Bank of Canada has underwrit- 
ten an acceptance credit to be granted 
to the Sugar Financing and Export 
Company, a Cuban company formed by 
leading sugar and financial interests to 
assist Cuban grower^ and manufactur- 
ers of sugar. 

The Sugar Financing and Export 
Company is to have a paid-in capital 
of $2,000,000, all of which has been 
subscribed by the Cuban Cane Sugar 
Corporation and the Cuban American 
Sugar Company and their associated 
and subsidiary companies. 

The syndicate proposes to grant this 
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company a six months open credit, 
drafts under which are to be secured 
by sugar stored in independent ware- 
houses in Cuba and or in process of 
exportation. The principal amount of 
the drafts at any one time outstanding 
will not aggregate in excess of $20,- 
000,000. The drawings are to be on 
the basis of $8 a bag and are not to 
run longer than ninety days. 

Bills drawn under this credit will 
be eligible for rediscount with or pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve Banks under 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The National City Bank, the Royal 
Bank of Canada and the Banco Mer- 
cantil Americano de Cuba, acting as 
trustees, on behalf of the syndicate will 
receive and hold for the benefit of the 
accepting banks the warehouse receipts 
and or shipping documents against 
which drafts are to be drawn. 



Mexico 



BIG GROWTH IN UNITED 
STATES TRADE WITH 
MEXICO 

The purchasing power of our neigh- 
bor across the Rio Grande — Mexico — 
shows a smaller decline than that which 
characterizes conditions in many other 
countries. Our exports to Mexico in 
the fiscal year which ends with June 
will, according to a statement by the 
National City Bank of New York, be 
double those of the preceding year and 
six times as much as the annual aver- 
age prior to 1918 when her great oil 
out-turn multiplied her purchasing 
power. 

Exports from the United States to 
Mexico, continues the bank's statement, 
which averaged less than $50,000,000 
a year prior to 1917, suddenly jumped 
to $107,000,000 in the fiscal year 1918, 
$120,000,000 in 1919, $144,000,000 in 
1920 and will be approximately $280,- 
000,000 in 1921. This tremendous 
growth in our exports to Mexico in the 



very recent period and especially the 
current fiscal year has continued down 
to the latest moment despite the fact 
that exports to nearly all other parts 
of the world show for the latest month 
a decline. Total exports to Mexico in 
the single month of February, 1921, 
the latest for which figures are now 
available, were $25,000,000 against 
$12,000,000 in the same month of the 
preceding year and for the eight months 
ending with February, 1921, $187,000,- 
000 against $87,000,000 in the same 
months of the preceding year. In fact, 
no other country shows this uniqne rec- 
ord of having more than doubled its tak- 
ings of United States merchandise in 
the fiscal year 1921. 

On the import side, the growth has 
also been large, though not so great 
proportionately as in exports. The to- 
tal imports from Mexico, which prior 
to the oil period averaged about $75,- 
000,000 a year, were $112,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1917, $158,000,000 in 
1919, and will be about $170,000,000 
in 1921. Thus our imports from Mex- 
ico in 1921 will be approximately 
three and one-half times as mnch as 
the "pre-oil” average, and the exports 
to that country nearly six times as 
much as that of the period in which 
the plentiful petroleum supplies gave 
to Mexico a high purchasing power. 

Petroleum itself is the biggest fac- 
tor in the growth of our imports from 
Mexico; and petroleum producing sup- 
plies — machinery, pipe line materials, 
engines, sheets and plates of iron or 
steel, drilling and pumping machinery, 
structural iron and steel, steel rails and 
railway supplies, and locomotives, to 
say nothing of the enormous quantities 
of food and clothing required by those 
engaged in the industry — are taken in 
exchange for the enormous quantities of 
oil sent to us. For it is an astonishing 
fact that the quantity of crude petro- 
leum imported into the United States 
from Mexico in the fiscal year 1921 
will be nearly 6,000,000,000 gallons as 
against 4% billions in 1919, and 1% 
billions in 1918. Thus, despite the fact 
that the United States herself produces 
three-fourths of the oil of the world, 
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her takings of crude petroleum from 
Mexico in the fiscal year 1921 will be 
practically four times as much in quan- 
tity as in 1918. In the single month 
of February, the latest for which de- 
tails are available, the quantity of pe- 
troleum imported into the United States 
from Mexico was 478,000,000 gallons 
against 207,000,000 in February of the 
preceding year, and for the eight 
months period ending with February, 
1921, 3,853,000,000 gallons against 

1,659,000,000 in the same months of 
the preceding year, while the value of 
the imports has correspondingly in- 
creased, standing at $49,252,000 worth 
of petroleum imported from Mexico in 
the eight months ending with February, 
1921, against $19,836,000 worth in the 
same months of the preceding year. In 
the single month of February, 1921, 
the total value of petroleum imported 
from Mexico was $6,006,000 against 
$2,448,000 in February of the preceding 
year. 

Not only has our trade with Mexico 



shown a very rapid gain but we are 
at the same time enjoying a larger per- 
centage of her trade both as to imports 
and exports. Prior to the World War, 
which upset trade and transportation 
conditions between nations and conti- 
nents, the United States supplied less 
than one-half of the merchandise enter- 
ing Mexico, her next-door neighbor, the 
remainder coming chiefly from Europe, 
but now we supply over 85 per cent, of 
her imports and take 95 per cent, of her 
exports. 




CONSORTIUM AWAITS CHINESE 
STABILITY 



So long as the hold of the Chinese 
Government on its provinces remains 
unsatisfactory and the likelihood of war 
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between the contending factors remains 
no new loan to China can be consid- 
ered by the International Consortium, 
according to information given in the 
annual report of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

‘‘The consortium/* the report says, 
“is a notice to China of the conditions 
under which the great powers are pre- 
pared to lend the sinews of reconstruc- 
tion, and it is virtually a notice that 
without the fulfillment of these condi- 
tions China will not be able to borrow 
at all. If this should result in China 
borrowing at home rather than abroad, 
so much the better. 

“By the pooling of all outstanding 
agreements and options and by an un- 
dertaking to share equally the financial 
and commercial results of all future 
business, the powers, in effect, under- 
take to preserve China from those en- 
croachments upon her sovereignty which 
have followed in the train of conces- 
sions in the past. There will be no 
second ‘Battle of Concessions*; there 
will be no playing off of China by one 
great power against another. She will 
be met with fairness and reason, but, 
above all, with rigid unanimity. She 
will be offered for her loans the best 
terms that the financial world has 
available, and for all her requirements 
the most favorable price that public 
tender can reach. 

“The bank strongly urges unification 
of the Chinese railways, a program ad- 
vocated by the consortium and set forth 
in the new international agreement. It 
is asserted that were there a Chinese 
railway service, molded on the same 
lines and characterized by the same 
interests as those of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, and were the satisfactory 
profits which certain of the lines are 
able to earn, even under present con- 
ditions, devoted to improvements and 
extensions, the time would not be dis- 
tant when the end of railroad borrowing 
would be in sight.** 

JAPAN S LABOR TROUBLES 

The labor problem has become 
Japan’s acutest issue since the great 
war. Here, as everywhere else, the 



issue has been thrust upon the people 
in the form of a class struggle between 
labor and capital. 

The following figures seem to sug- 
gest the fact that Japanese labor, 
though moving slowly, is gaining ground, 
keeping abreast with labor of advanced 
nations. 

During the year 1919 there were five 
hundred labor strikes in Japan, which 
was tRi times as great as that of 1914. 
The number of workmen involved in the 
strikes reached 64,000, which is eight 
times as great as the number of men 
who struck in the pre-war year. What 
is more noteworthy than the mere num- 
ber of strikes is the fact that more than 
sixty per cent, of the struggle resulted 
in either partial or complete victory for 
labor. 

Labor has been victorious inasmuch 
as in its chief line of agitation, namely, 
better pay, it has been successful. The 
raise in wages may be seen from the 
following wage index number published 
by the Japanese Government: 

f Wages In > 

Tokio New York 



1914 100 100 

1915 106 106 

1916 118 122 

1917 145 139 

1918 188 183 

1919 172 175 * 



BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
JAPAN 

“The cumulative effects of depression 
in the world's markets/* so reports one 
of the Oriental banks, “particularly 
affected Japan, owing to the very ex- 
ceptional expansion of her foreign trade 
during the four or five preceding years, 
and were fully felt by April, when 
something in the nature of a crisis 
might well have overtaken the country. 
There was, indeed, a stock exchange 
crisis, culminating in the closing of the 
exchange over a lengthy period, which 
naturally affected all investors. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, though some 
important and well-known names have 
unfortunately suffered eclipse and 
brought loss to others in their fall, and 
though 1920 has been a bad year for 
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every one all around, merchants, manu- 
facturers, dealers and all concerned, 
faced their position courageously and 
prepared themselves to suffer losses and 
pay their debts, and such it is certain 
will continue to be their attitude. 

“There are some difficult months 
ahead till accumulated stocks of imports 
go into consumption and till exports 
have revived — the last a difficult state 
to bring about now, owing to the exist- 
ing high cost of production in Japan; 
but there is nothing to justify the pessi- 
mistic view of the country's condition 
which lately has been expressed in some 
quarters." 

FINANCING PHILIPPINE SUGAR 

The Philippine National Bank, which 
has been financing a number of the sugar 
centrals in the southern islands of the 
Philippines, has under consideration 
the establishment of a supervisory 
organization designed to take the initia- 
tive in marketing and storing the sugar 
output of those centrals, as well as the 
purchase of their supplies. By cen- 
tralizing supervision the bank officials 



expect to introduce more efficiency in 
operation and a great improvement in 
marketing conditions. Co-operation in 
the purchase of supplies for the centrals 
is calculated to result in marked 
economies. 



Scandinavia 



SWEDISH FREE PORT SYSTEM 

The Swedish free-port system now 
affords excellent facilities for the 
American exporter seeking trade with 
Scandinavia, Russia, and other Baltic 
countries. Begun in 1914, this com- 
mercial development now embraces the 
cities of Stockholm, Malmo and Goth- 
enburg. A free port is a limited area 
where goods from foreign countries may 
be received and stored without payment 
of duties, these levies being collected 
only when the goods enter another part 
of the country. During the storage 
period the only costs are for freight, 
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interest on the money involved, ware- 
house rent and insurance. The free 
port thus gives the shipper quick and 
economical access to a foreign market. 

Port development at Stockholm pro- 
vides for the lengthening of the pres- 
ent dock of 320 meters to 4,000 meters 
(more than two miles) and the laying 
thereon of double railroad tracks. A 
three-storv warehouse will be built on 
the pier similar to one already in opera- 
tion, and electric cranes will be used 
to move the cargoes. Similar develop- 
ments are provided for the other two 
Swedish cities. 

To the exporter of other countries, 
the Swedish free port system affords 
three points at which his goods can be 
exhibited for sale. Products such as 
automobiles may be shipped in parts 
and assembled at the ports. All three 
cities have ample banking facilities for 
loans on warehouse receipts or warrants. 

NORWEGIAN BANKS MAY UNITE 

Notice of the merger of the Bergens 
Kreditbank, of Bergen, and the Andre- 
sens Bank, of Christiania, two of the 
oldest and strongest banks of Norway, 
was received recently by the Irving 
National Bank of New York. The 
boards of these institutions have, voted 
for the union, and final action is await- 
ing the approval of their stockholders. 

If the amalgamation is effected, the 
resulting institution will take a leading 
position among the banks of Norway. 
Andresens Bank was founded in 1809. 
Its balance sheet at the end of 1920 
gives its capital as 30,000,000 kroner, 
its reserves as 21,000,000 kroner, and 
its total resources as 430,658,260 
kroner. 

Bergens Kreditbank was founded in 
1859. Its capital at the close of last 
year was 37,520,000 kroner and its to- 
tal resources, 411,614,496 kroner. The 
resources of the two institutions thus 
amount to 842,272,756 kroner. 

• SWEDISH BANK REPORTS 

Net profits of important Swedish 
banks for 1920 are reported as follows 
bv the representative of the New York 
Trust Conupttpyj * ■ \y 



Kroner 

Skandinaviska Kredit A. B 31,190,000 

\. B. Svenska Handelsbanken. . . 27,360,000 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank 14,160,000 

Sydsvenska Kredit A. B 8,850,000 

A. B. Goteborgs Bank 8,500,000 

A. B. Nordiske Handelsbanken.. 6,350,000 



SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE 
ON FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Preparations are now being made for 
a conference of representatives of Scan- 
dinavian trade and commerce similar to 
the meeting held early last year, at 
which the international trade problems 
common to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, will be discussed and principles 
and methods of co-operation formulate;}. 

A committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the conference, which will 
probably be held at Christiania. Four 
leading representatives from each of the 
three Scandinavian countries comprise 
the committee. 



Germany 



EXPORTS TO GERMANY MAKING 
NEW HIGH RECORD 



Exports from the United States to 
Germany in the fiscal year which ends 
with June will exceed those of any year 
prior to the war. Whatever may be 
said about her “buying power,” or the 
currency in which she conducts her 
trade, the merchandise which she is 
taking from the United States in the 
fiscal year 1921 will be of greater value, 
measured in good American dollars, 
than in any year in the history of our 
trade relations. 

Prior to the war, says a statement by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
our biggest exports to Germany were 
352 million dollars. They had slowly 
crept up from 187 million dollars in 
1900 to 250 millions in 1910; 352 mil- 
lions in 1913, the year before the war, 
then, of course, dropped to 12 millions 
in 1915; 2 millions in 1916; and nothing 
in 1917 or 1918, resuming at 93 million* 
in 1919; 3J 1 millions in 1920> and will 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 

COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 

modemly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request 

LETTERS OF CREDIT : Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 

ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 
at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 

TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 

mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 

CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 



We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 



3anc^nfetMdonal 



Foreign Department 

Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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considerably exceed 400 millions in the 
fiscal year 1921, as against the pre- 
war high record of 35 2 millions in 1913. 
In the eight months for which we have 
now official figures, the record shows 
exports to Germany 282 million dol- 
lars ; in the latest month of that period 
— the short month of February — they 
were 40 millions, and should the four 
remaining months of the fiscal year 
average as much as that of February, 
the total exports to Germany in the 
fiscal year 1921 would be 440 million 
dollars, as against the high record of 
352 millions in the year preceding the 
war. Food and manufacturing material 
are, adds the bank's statement, of 
course, the principal factors in our 
present exports to Germany. 



Central Europe 



POLISH BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

The industrial situation in many of 
the European countries is hardly less 
than chaotic in view of the depreciation 
of currency, but paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is a real boom in business. 
From time to time press dispatches 
from Germany have commented upon 
the large number of new stock com- 
panies formed with enormous capitaliza- 
tion; and newspaper readers have no 
doubt found it difficult to reconcile 
these facts with the statements general- 
ly made as to the economic situation in 
Germany. A very similar condition 
prevails in Poland, where, although the 
Polish mark has dwindled away to al- 
most nothing, private business is enjoy- 
ing a remarkable period of growth. In 
explanation of this unusual develop- 
ment, the American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce has issued this statement: 
“The large number of stock compa- 
nies that have been formed during the 
last two years in Poland and their enor- 
mous capitalization is explained by the 
rapid development of private enterprise, 



and especially by the peculiar financial 
situation in Poland. 

“The great depreciation of Polish 
currency has had its effect on the devel- 
opment of new enterprises, especially 
industrial enterprises which demand 
large capital. It is estimated that the 
construction and starting of a big 
locomotive factory would cost at pres- 
ent in Poland about three billion marks. 
The easiest way to collect such enor- 
mous capital is by the organization of 
enterprises in the form of stock com- 
panies. 

“As a result of its constant deprecia- 
tion the Polish mark has lost credit at 
home. In the search for investments 
representing a real value or a legal 
title to participation in such value and 
in order, to insure against the constant 
fall to which the Polish mark seems 
to be condemned there has been an enor- 
mous demand for shares in enterprises, 
especially industrial enterprises. The 
numerous stock companies which are 
being formed, particularly this year, 
find it easy to obtain capital. 

“In former Russian Poland, the most 
industrialized part of Poland, there ex- 
isted in 1914, 209 stock companies with 
a capital of 335,486,000 rubies ($167,- 
000,000). The constant fall of the 
currency demanded a considerable in- 
crease of working capital and therefore 
of the capital of the stock companies. 
During the last two years 168 stock 
companies have increased their capital 
by 3,291,336,000 marks. Many com- 
panies have increased their capital 
several times. 



INCREASE IN CAPITAL 



Marks 

102 industrial companies 1,576,303,000 

34 commercial companies 489,133,000 

32 banks 1,222,900,000 

1 insurance company ' 3,000,000 



“The depreciation of the mark has 
raised the question of the over-valuation 
of the assets of stock companies. In- 
dustrial values increased, not only in 
relation to paper currency on account 
of its depreciation, but in relation to 
gold, because of the exhaustion of the 
gold reserves everywhere, and the fall 
in production. Investments made dur- 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserv* Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hud Offlc. 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also Wist Yorkshirr; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Bad- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdalr, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddbrsfibld, etc., etc. 
($5»£) 

$12,500,000 

3,750,000 

3.750.000 

7.500.000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

ffntt imrlMR JMb art wmU, delivered in Manchester ana Liverpool earlier (Ann in Lmdsm. 






ing the war represent at present a much 
higher value. Without recalculating the 
value of these investments in paper 
currency, it would be difficult to think 
of enlarging enterprises or of increasing 
the capital by the issue of new shares, 
as the possessors of pre-war issue 
would be wronged. 

“Moreover, owing to the rise in the 
prices of goods, enterprise founded be- 
fore the war made very considerable 
profits, which they were afraid to pay 
out to the shareholders for fear of being 
accused of profiteering, and in order 
to avoid the payment of high taxes. 
This paralyaed the development of pri- 
vate enterprise and favored their pass- 
ing into foreign hands. 

“Following an understanding with the 
government, the question of revalua- 
tion has been decided on. The tangible 
property of stock companies, land, 
buildings, machines and factory imple- 
ments. may be re-estimated by reckon- 
ing the value of the balance up to Janr 
uary 1. 1916. taking one ruble (at its 
that time value) as equal to ten Polish 



marks. Such a revaluation is not con- 
sidered by the government as the profit 
of the company and is not subject to 
taxation. The funds resulting from re- 
valuation are to be added to the basic 
capital. Up to the present twenty-four 
stock companies have taken advantage 
of this decision, by this means increas- 
ing their capital by 513,202,000 marks. 

“On December 1 , 1920, there existed 
in all Poland 691 stock companies, with 
a capital of 7,553,964,000 marks: 







Cmpitial 


Companies 




(Marks) 


Food industry 


.. 93 


587,946000 


Metal industry 


.. 90 


93MI1.0M 


Chemical industrr 


.53 


389466406 


Wood industry 


. 16 


16S.6O&0OO 


Animal industry 


.. 4 


31,850000 


Paper & graphic industry 36 


1544*400 


Textile Industry 


.. SO 


66S0Q30O9 


Mineral industry 


.. SI 


1484*M»0 


Mining industry 


.. 30 


^ajmjyoo 


Electric, gas, etc 


. 13 


165.738X00 


Coqitaunica tion industry 30 


89.130000 


Total industries 


. .45? 


4013041000 


Commercial companies. 


.149 


1.197.363000 


Banks 


. 63 


3007.360000 


Insurance companies . 


. 33 


135J9MMKW 
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Sank of % ^tplippinf Manta 

(ESTABLISHED 1851) 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 

ELISEO SENDEES, President 

RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 

P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 

($0.60 = I peso) 

Capital fully paid-up . . . (pesos) 6 9 750 9 000.00 

Reserve Funds 4,900,000.00 

Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 



w 



AGENTS 



London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hlspano Amorlcaao 
Hongkong: Netherlaad India Com*l Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Natl 
Bank 

Now York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 



Paris; Comptolr Nat’l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai : Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental Sc Commercial Nat’l 
Bunk 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank. 
Ltd. 



"One is struck by the great develop- 
ment of banks in Poland lately. Of the 
sixty-two banks listed, thirty-one have 
been formed during the last two years, 
and half of the banks now existing have 
increased their capital. There are eight 
banks with a capital of upward of 

100,000,000 marks. 

NEW BANKS FORMED IN JUGO- 
SLAVIA 

During 1920 eighty new banks, with 
a total capital of 48,300,000 dinar, 
were founded in Jugoslavia, according 
to the "Economic Review" of London. 
Of these, ten, with a capital of 89,000,- 
000 dinar, are in Belgrade. Ten of the 
banks have already commenced bus- 
iness. Other flotations included sixteen 
industrial companies, of which eleven 
have their headquarters in Belgrade ; 
two shipping companies, in which Rus- 
sian capital is invested, and two print- 
ing companies, both in Belgrade. The 
total capital of these companies amounts 
to 68,400,000 dinar. 

6 



The foreign trade statistics for 1920 
are being compiled and the export re- 
turns show a value of 1,820,606,055 
dinar. Wood and timber take a fore- 
most place in Jugoslavia's exports. The 
value of building timber alone was 310,- 
580,385 dinar, or nearly one-quarter of 
the total, in addition to which wood 
products and forewood amounted to 

323,000,000 dinar. 



AUSTRIA'S CREDIT SITUATION 



Despite the breaking up of the former 
dual empire, Vienna remains the trad- 
ing and commercial center for all that 
territory which was, prior to the war, 
Austria, according to business men who 
recently have visited that country. 
While the population has been reduced 
by loss of territory from 35,000,000 to 

6,000,000, business practice still follows 
the customs of previous years. 

German influence, which was of great 
importance before the war, was due 
largely to the leading and active part 
played in the trade of Central Europe 
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by the great German trading banks, the 
Deutsche, Dresdner, and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft. Their present influence is 
almost negligible, although indications 
are not lacking that German business 
and financial interests are beginning to 
regain their lost ground. The pre-war 
credit apparatus has dropped out, and 
something will have to take its place 
based not on Berlin. A plan for the 
establishment in Vienna and Prague of 
an Anglo-Austrian and an Anglo- 
Czeeho-Slovakian Bank, respectively, is 
at present being worked out. The 
question of pre-war debts is so far the 
outstanding obstacle. 

SITUATION IN TURKEY 

According to a cablegram received 
recently from the Constantinople office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, recent improvement in the 
business outlook in Turkey is resulting 
in some commercial activity, although 
transactions are limited to essentials. 
The tendency of sterling exchange on 
the Turkish market is steady and dol- 
lars are being offered in moderate 
amount as a result of the purchase of a 
small quantity of tobacco by American 
interests. The stock market is general- 
ly dull, and, notwithstanding recent 
Nationalist successes, Turkish securities 
are weak and there are no buyers. 

Bulgarian millers, who are making 
strenuous efforts to regain their former 
position in the Turkish flour market, 
claim that they can export 100,000,000 
kilos annually to Constantinople at a 
low transit cost. 

Imports into Turkey during March 
were about 3,916,000 Turkish pounds, a 
decrease of 4,600,000 Turkish pounds 
from February. Exports in March 
were 735,000 Turkish pounds, an in- 
crease of 74,000 Turkish pounds over 
February. 



International Bankihg Notes 

The Netherland-Baltic Commerce Asso- 
ciation, “Nebal,” has been formed at Am- 
sterdam, Holland. About fifty industrial 
firms in Holland are stockholders. The 
institution was organized for trade with the 



Baltic States, and with Russia as soon as 
that country is open to the commerce of the 
world. 

® 

The Bank of Jugoslavia, Ltd., opened an 
agency at 25 Broadway, New York, on May 
1. Lothar Berks is agent and Leo Sorger 
sub-agent. 

® 

The average assets and liabilities of 
Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, London, for March, 
were as follows: 



ASSETS 


£ 


8 . 


d. 


Cash : — 

Coin, bank and currency 
notes and balances 
with the Bank of 
England 


33,861.098 


9 




Balances with, and 

cheques in course of 
collection on, other 
banks In the United 
Kingdom 


9,134.525 


6 


1 


Money at call and at 
short notice 


14.480.786 


13 


7 


Bills of Exchange 


65.685,054 


10 


8 


Investments 


66,724,769 


5 


11 


Investments In other 

banks 


7,638.753 


6 


8 


Advances to customers and 

other accounts 144.526.9S0 


14 


7 


Bank premises 


4,266,161 




11 


Liabilities of Customers 
for Acceptances, En- 
dorsements, etc., as per 
contra 


10,233,193 


13 


11 


356,551.233 


1 


4 



LIABILITIES 

Capital : — 

• Authorized . .72,500,000 
Subscribed .. 70,688,980 

Paid up 14,137.796 

Reserve Fund 10,000,000 

Current, Deposit and other 

Accounts 322,180,333 7 5 

Acceptances. Endorse-. 



ments. Guarantees and 

other obligations 10,233.193 13 11 

356,551,323 1 4 

® 



The Foreign Commerce Corporation of 
Holland has been formed at the Hague, with 
a capital of 10,000,000 guilders. The new 
enterprise was founded by the Foreign Com- 
merce Corporation of America, the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging, and William 
Mueller & Co. 

® 



The Brazilian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce has been organized in New York. 

Among the officers are: honorary presi- 
dents — Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce; Simoes Lopes, secretary of commerce 
and industry of Brazil; E. V. Morgan, 
American ambassador to Brazil; A. C. de 
Alcncar, ambassador from Brazil to the 
United States; honorary vice-presidents — 
consul general of Brazil and the head of the 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Pari* Branch; 14 Rue Halery. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 

Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua Aurea 

<$5-£l.) 

C AP ITA L ( Authorized ) - 680,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... IS, 000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ..... 10,800,000 

RESERVE FUND .... - - 10,600,000 

DIRECTORS. 

R. BOSS DUFFIELD, Eso. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. Esq. 

RICHARD F08TER, Esq. HERMAN B. SIM. Eeq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq» M. Inst. C.E 81r RICHARD V. VAS8AR-8MITH, Bart.. D. L. 

KENNETH MATH IESON, Esq. ROBERT A THURBURN, ESQ. (Managing) 

BANKERS! BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WE8TMIN8TER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL Para, Maoelo, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 8ao Paulo, Bahia, Cnrityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sol, Victoria, also an agency at Manaoe. V RUGUAY Monte rldeo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandn and Salto. 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tncoman, 
Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires Barracas si Norte, Onoe, Boca, Oalle Santa Fe 2129 and 
Oalle B.de Irlgoyen 1138. CHILE Valparaiso. Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OP 
COLOMBIA Bogota. PARAGUAY Asuncion. 

Correepondents in all ether places of Importance la these South American Conn tries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. b. bobbins, a<™t. 



bureau of Latin-American affairs of the 
state department. 

Directors were elected for terms of one, 
two and three years, and included repre- 
sentatives of foreign trade organizations and 
shipping companies. 

® 

The Holland Bank for the Mediterranean 
has opened a branch in Constantinople. 

® 

The Banco Nacional Agricola has been 
founded in Madrid for the purpose of 
financing the importation of agricultural 
machinery and implements, wine casks, fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

® 

A travel, market and shipping guide cov- 
ering the countries of the Far East and 
furnishing a graphic summary of their nat- 
ural resources and trade possibilities, is 
provided in a new commercial map of that 
region published by the Irving National 
Bank, New York, for the information of 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in 
trade with the Orient or contemplating entry 
into that field. The map includes not only 
all the countries of eastern Asia, but also 



the islands of Japan, the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies. All important har- 
bors and ports are shown, together with the 
principal steamship routes, their distances 
in miles, and the number of days required 
to cover them. Railways, including both the 
roads now in operation and those being built 
or proposed for future construction, are set 
down, as are canals and navigable rivers 
which can be used for commercial purposes. 
Cities in which the United States maintains 
consular offices and agencies are noted by 
special symbols, and cable and wireless 
facilities are also indicated. Five smaller 
insert maps show the varied nature of the 
vegetation, the density of population, the 
principal products and the rainfall in the 
months of January and July, the months 
of seasonal extremes. In addition, the prin- 
cipal map shows the nature of the chief 
mineral, timber, agricultural and other re- 
sources which are to be found in the several 
countries. 

® 



The report of the directors of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
made public by William Baxter, New York 
Agent, recently, indicates that in the face 
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of adverse conditions in international bus- 
iness and banking during 1920 the bank had 
a profitable year- Net profits, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debt^ 
exceeded £849,601, and dividends equal to 
20} 4 per cent, were declared for the entire 
year. 

Out of the net profits an interim dividend 
of 14 per cent was paid last September. 
From the amount now available the direc- 
tors propose to pay a final dividend of 14 
per cent., together with a bonus of 6 shill- 
ings 3 pence per share, and to add £100,000 
to the reserve fund. After adding to the 
officers’ superannuation fund, and writing 
off the premises account £209,601 remained 
to be carried forward. 

® 

The French American Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York, has received $108,000 in 
gold coin on the steamship Varbain from 
Montevideo. There is a shipment of $250,- 
000 consigned to the company en route from 
Bombay. 

® 

The Banque Beige pour L’Etranger 
opened an agency in New York on June 1. 
W. A. Hohn, who for twelve years has 
represented the bank in China and the Far 
East has been assigned to the New York 
post with offices in the Munson Building. 
Mr. Hohn has announced that his office will 
center its attention on commercial business 
and on the financing of imports from and 
exports to Belgium. 

® 

At a meeting of the board of the Asia 
Banking Corporation recently, E. A. Potter, 
Jr., vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, was elected a director in place of 
J. H. Auchincloss, resigned. 

® 

Rodolfo Bolla, representative of the 
Banco di Roma in America, has received 
word that the bank is sending Com. Angelo 
Capelli to South America with a view of 
establishing representation of the Banco di 
Roma. The first South American office will 
probably be located at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

® 

A book of unusual interest to bankers 
and business men, and others engaged in 
foreign trade activities, has recently been 
brought out by the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, which analyzes the income 
tax systems, stamp duties, weights, meas- 
ures, and coinage of eighty-nine countries 



and territories. The book contains more 
than 400 pages of matter including tables, 
charts, illustrations and general information 
necessary for everyone to have who is en- 
gaged in foreign trade. Bound in perma- 
nent cloth and board covers, and printed on 
paper of high quality, the book, aside from 
the valuable information it contains of every 
day use and advantage to business men, 
would form a creditable addition to any 
business library. 

R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
bank, which is one of the largest of the 
British Colonial banks, has a limited num- 
ber of these books for distribution. A* 
long as the supply lasts, Mr. Saunders will 
furnish copies to banks and business booses 
making application to the office of the bank 
at 44 Beaver Street 

® 

The committee on organization of the For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation removed 
its offices May 1, from 66 Broadway to 50 
Broad Street New York. 

® 

Societe de Banque Suisse has announced 
that Joseph Schumacher, sub-director of its 
office in Zurich, has been transferred to the 
office in Schaffhouse. As Alfred Kreis has 
left the bank’s employ as sub-director at 
the Schaffhouse branch, Alfred Seifert has 
been transferred from the Zurich office to 
Schaffhouse. 

® 

An announcement by the Nationalbank 
fur Deutschland Kommanditgesellschaft auf 
Aktien, of Berlin and Bremen, Germany, 
shows the following disposition made of the 
net profits for the last year: 



Marks 

10 per cent, dividend on Marks 

132.000. 000 13.200.000.00 

5 per cent, dividend on Marks 

18.000. 000 900,000.00 

Free reserve (not liable to profit) 20,000,000.00 

Officers’ pension funds 1,000,000.00 

Tax reserve 338,250.00 

Share of profit for board of direc- 
tors 1,334,594.60 

Share of profit and remuneration 
to directors procurists and offi- 
cers 8.000,000.00 

Balance to be forwarded 1,799,913.72 

This bank is an amalgamation of the Na- 
tionalbank fur Deutschland of Berlin and 
the Deutsche National Bank Kommandit- 
gesellschaft auf Aktien, of Bremen, the com- 
bination having taken place in August, 1990. 
December 29, last, the bank absorbed the 
Holstenbank, thereby adding to its number 
of branches in important places. It is 
planned to take over in the near future the 
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Svenska Handelsbanken 

STOCKHOLM 

Gable Address “ Handelsbank ” Own Funds: Kr. 181,000,000 



banking firm of Bernhard Caspar at Han- 
over. 

The Nationalbank fur Deutschland Kom- 
manditgeseUschaft auf Aktien has a capital 
of marks 150,000,000 and reserves of marks 

50.000. 000. The managing partners are 

Messrs. Goldschmidt, Hincke, Wittenberg, 
Drs. Schacht and Strube. Herr Witting is 
chairman of the board. 

® 

The National Foreign Trade Council has 
issued a pamphlet entitled, “Commercial 
Possibilities of the Union of South Africa.” 
It contains a survey of the recent industrial 
expansion and the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the country, emphasizing its 
great possibilities as a market for American 
products. 

® 

At the yearly stockholders* meeting of the 
Banca, Marmorosch, Blank & Co., an in- 
crease in capital from 150,000,000 lei to 

950.000. 000 lei was authorized. The re- 
serve was increased to 164,000,000 lei. 

® 

An appeal has been made to the authori- 
ties of the New York Stock Exchange, by 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of 



the War Finance Corporation, for the list- 
ing of sound internal investment securities 
of foreign countries, both governmental and 
industrial. Mr. Meyer has been in confer- 
ence with the Stock Exchange officials on 
this matter, and has received assurance of 
co-operation on their behalf. The question 
of the listing of foreign securities on the 
local exchange has been under discussion 
for some time by the Exchange 
It was pointed out that if American 
bankers would co-operate in the develop- 
ment of American markets for foreign 
securities in foreign currency terms, it 
would, in Mr. Meyer’s opinion, be one of 
the most helpful steps that could be taken in 
the restoration of foreign markets for 
American manufactured and agricultural 
products. “We ought to have here,” he said, 
“broad, active public markets for securities 
that would be freely purchasable and salable 
at the same time in other countries.” 

® 

A new $100,000,000 issue of French gov- 
ernment bonds is to be floated in the 
United States shortly, according to a re- 
cent announcement of the French Repub- 
lic’s financial agency in New York. The 
French loan will be issued through J. P. 
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Morgan & Co. and will be marketed 
through a nation-wide syndicate of invest- 
ment dealers. The proceeds of the loan 
will he used to retire obligations of the 
French government maturing in the United 
States during the current year and for the 
purchase of such foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials as may be needed this year by France. 
The bonds are to mature in twenty years 



and will be offered at 95. The interest rate 
is 7% per cent. The offering price will 
cause the bonds to yield an 8 per cent rate. 
They will not be subject to redemption be- 
fore maturity. The French government, 
however, will establish a sinking fund to be 
used in purchasing the bonds in the mar- 
ket and retiring them at a price not ex- 
ceeding par and accrued interest. 



Dwight W. Morrow Calls French Recovery Amazing 



TP HE French have been doing more 
for the world during the last three 
months than the world has been doing 
for France, said Dwight W. Morrow, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., in a recent 
address. Mr. Morrow said further that 
what France had accomplished in the 
last six months in the payment of her 
external debt was little less than amaz- 
ing. 

“Her external debt,” said Mr. Mor- 
row, “reached its maximum point at 
the end of September, 1920. At that 
time it amounted to 85,828,000,000 
francs. At the end of March, 1921, her 
total external debt amounted to 32,723,- 
000,000 francs, a reduction of more 
than 2,600,000,000 gold francs, or 
somewhat more than $500,000,000.” He 
continued : 

“How was this amazing achievement 
attained? It is not easy to answer. 
The thousands of transactions that 
make up international settlements can- 
not be followed by one person. It is 
probable that France has made substan- 
tial sales of foreign-held securities; she 
has also made some specie payments, 
and we know that there has been a 
remarkable improvement in her foreign 
trade position. 

“The truth is that France is again 
becoming a self-sustaining country. She 
is reducing her imports of foodstuffs; 
she is developing a surplus of goods for 
export. In the calendar year 1919, 
France’s imports exceeded her exports 
by almost 24,000,000,000 francs. In 
1920 the import balance was about 13,- 
000,000,000 francs. In the first three 



months of 1921, this import balance 
has been changed into a small export 
balance. 

“This is the fundamental explanation 
of the change in the French position. 
This is the explanation of the rise in 
French exchange. During the last three 
months the people of France have been 
doing more for the rest of the world 
than the rest of the world has been 
doing for France. 

“It would be idle to suggest that 
France is out of her troubles. She has 
grave problems ahead of her. It is to 
be hoped that with the settlement of 
the German indemnity she will be able 
to reduce the size of her army. It is 
to be hoped, also, that the counsel of 
her wisest leaders will prevail with ref- 
erence to the handling of her domestic 
debt.” 



Discussing Europe in general, Mr. 
Morrow said the inclination was to lay 
too much stress on physical destruction 
in making estimates of European recov- 
ery. “If men can but retain their con- 
fidence in one another and their faith in 
their governments, the property losses 
will soon be made up,” he said. 

He said that if she maintains the 
spirit to do so, France may be better 
able to carry an external debt of 33,- 
000,000,000 gold francs than she was 
able to pay an external debt of 5,000,- 
000,000 gold francs after the Franco- 
Prussian War. He attributed her ability 
to make the progress she is revealing 
to what the nation gained in powerful 
organization through the World War. 
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Directors of Australia’s Note Issues 



/^NE of the most important events 
in the financial history of Aus- 
tralia took place in December 1920, 
when control of Australia’s note issue 
passed from the board of directors of 
the note issue department of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 

Commenting on the event, The Re- 
view , an Australian publication devoted 
to banking and insurance, said in part: 

“No greater compliment could be 
paid to the personnel of this board than 
has been conveyed in the quiet satis- 
faction with which the announcement 
has been received. It is felt that the 
Commonwealth Bank is the proper au- 
thority to have charge of the people’s 
money, and its Governor, Sir Denison 
Miller, K. C. M. G., w’ho will be the 
board’s permanent chairman, has the 
full confidence of all classes in Aus- 
tralia and of financial authorities gen- 
erally. 

“Behind all, of course stand the Fed- 
eral Parliament and the people of 



Australia, but very much depends upon 
their representatives in this financial 
sphere; and, apart from the unques- 
tioned capacity and integrity of his 
colleagues, the fact that the central fig- 
ure of the board is Sir Denison Miller, 
with his well-known freedom from ex- 
treme views in any phase of finance, is 
in itself sufficient guarantee. 

“January 20 was the eighth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Com- 
monwealth Bank for general business, 
and the results of eight years’ initia- 
tory work are both solid and remark- 
able. Good judges look also to the 
methods by which results have been 
achieved, but, tested in any way, the 
qualification of Sir Denison Miller for 
the high post he occupies, and the ad- 
ditional responsibilities he has now un- 
dertaken, are unrivalled. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the wisdom, tact 
and foresight of the first Governor of 
the Commonwealth Bank have resulted 
in the hopes felt at its founding having 




First Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Note Issue Department 
C. J* Cerutty, John J. Garvin, Sir Denison Miller, K. c\ M. o., H. T. Armltage (Secretary), 
the Hon. George Swinburne 
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been realized, and that he has, at the 
same time, honorably conserved the in- 
terests of the established banks and 
won the unswerving loyalty of his 
great and rapidly increasing staff." 

Other members of the board are 
John J. Garvan, managing director of 
the Mutual Life and Citizens Assur- 
ance Company ; Hon. George Swin- 

* 

The In-Flowing 

TpHE United States is confronted by 
a phenomenon which is causing 
deep concern to the financial statesmen 
of the country. It is the very perplex- 
ing situation that has been created and 
continues to be created by the wide 
stream of gold that is flooding into 
America. That bankers and financiers 
generally recognize that the existing 
situation is unhealthy and that it pre- 
sages even more unwholesome conse- 
quences is evidenced by a statement 
which has just been issued by the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. It points out that more 
than $60,000,000 was added to this 
nation’s monetary supply through im- 
ports since April 1, and that from the 
beginning of the year an amount of 
gold in excess of $200,000,000 has come 
in. 

Twenty-six countries have contrib- 
uted. They have sent to our shores in 
four months more than double the 
amount of the yellow metal received 
during the entire twelve months up to 
January 1. 

“The new metal has built up the po- 
sition of the Federal Reserve System," 
the bank’s weekly bulletin suggests, 
“but to date it has not altered mate- 
rially the terms quoted for credit in 
the money markets. Commercial money 
rates are not noticeably easier, gener- 
ally speaking, nor is a lowering of the 
local rediscount rate looked for in the 
immediate future." 

The bulletin proceeds: 



bume, for seven years member of the 
Australian Inter-State Commission and 
also manager of the commercial side of 
the defense department; C. J. Ce rutty, 
acting secretary of the treasury, the 
Government representative on the 
board; and H. T. Armitage, secretary 
to the board by virtue of his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the bank. 



River of Gold 

“Paradoxical as it may seem to those 
who see in the present inward flow of 
gold a powerful influence toward re- 
lieving them from the present level of 
money rates, it is not a good thing that 
so much gold should now be coming 
hither from abroad. It does not help 
matters; on the contrary, America hav- 
ing become the gold pivot of the world, 
it would be far better were gold going 
out to the countries where it is most 
needed, rather than coming from them. 
Gold accumulation abroad would 
strengthen currency systems and re- 
establish credit, and would thus con- 
tribute to restoring equilibrium and 
stability to the international exchanges. 
Gold accumulations here, on the other 
hand, in their present rapid pace, sim- 
ply contribute new elements toward a 
renewal of inflation, and, by just the 
degree in which they do that, stand in 
the way of restoring equilibrium and 
stability to the international exchanges. 

“If, therefore, gold imports continue 
unchecked, the ultimate disturbing ef- 
fect in our domestic banking position 
and on the international exchanges will 
have to be very seriously considered. 
It is one of the strange phenomena of 
a perplexing situation in world eco- 
nomics that gold should now be leav- 
ing those markets where it is most 
needed for the markets where it is not 
needed at all; the movement is a strik- 
ing * commentary on our position as a 
combined exporting and creditor na- 
tion." 
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Teaching Our Modern Girls Banking 

Methods 

By Alice Fox Timoney 



I don’t know — things are so 

^^different here — .” The girl with 
a Southern accent sighed a little — . 
“Down home we used to make — our 
good times — but here — you have to — 
buy them — 

“And they come high — ,” answered 
her companion, lightly. They both 
laughed as they gathered up their gloves 
and bags and passed out, but the truth 
of what they said stayed — with me at 
any rate. Perhaps it is in the hearts 
of many girls, locked away, under a 
smile, and needs only encouragement. 

We have given our girls money. We 
have given them places in our offices. 
We have taught them our business 
methods. Entrusted them with our most 
cherished plans, but we have not taught 
them the value of the money they earn. 
We have not taught her how to use her 
newly acquired responsibility, our mod- 
ern girl, who has come into the business 
world to stay. 

Is it a great wonder that our girls 
yield to the primitive instinct, dressing, 
in order to attract, when they suddenly 
find the avenues open and thousands of 
invitations daily thrown in their faces 
to indulge? 

The girl in your office getting $30 a 
week buys dresses fit for the Plaza or 
the Little Club, and she wants to go 
to such places. If the boy she likes 
best takes her to the Rivoli and suggests 
“going in” when they reach home, she 
is in a horrid mood and says that she 
would like to go “out” more. She has 
heard the girls in her office telling of 
the wonderful places on Broadway and 
she longs to contribute her share of 
“Experience/’ She buys clothes in order 
to buy a good time. 

Our boys follow in the foot steps of 
the girl they want. It is she who sets 
the standard. He gives up any attempt 
at saving and goes head over heels after 
dinners, dances, taxies, and a platinum 
wedding ring. 



Every man has in him the ability to 
create. A man who merely shares in 
the success of others, without having a 
share in the making of it, is discontented, 




MISS ALICE FOX TIMONEY 

Formerly of Danville, Kentucky. Miss Timoney 
who is connected with the publicity department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, has recently 
completed a course in advertising at Columbia Uni- 
versity where she attained marked distinction in her 
work. 



unhappy, and restless. He is looking 
for something — something he cannot de- 
fine. It is self-expression. Usually, 
such expression comes to him in the 
business world, but first, he must have 
nourished in him that spark that will 
make him spend himself in the right 
direction and he won’t find that inspira- 
tion in the girl we are rearing — the 
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girl who finds happiness only in pleas- 
ures that are bought. 

It is the duty of America’s greatest 
business-character builder, the bank, 
to teach the American business girl her 
economic duty to herself — and ultimate- 
ly to her husband and family. 

There is a vast, undeveloped field for 
women in finance. The bank that will 



interest women, as a class, in saving — 
not so much by that threadbare appeal 
for thrift, but in voicing belief in a 
woman’s ability to save for the sake of 
“getting ahead,’’ that bank will do the 
modern business girl a real service, and 
bring a shower of success on itself in 
displaying confidence in the modern 
woman and her power to think straight. 



Bank Call Forms Greatly Simplified 



T HE new forms of bank call which 
are now being sent to national 
banks by Controller of the Cur- 
rency Crissinger are greatly simplified 
compared to the forms that were in use 
during the administration of John Skel- 
ton Williams. 

There were twenty-nine schedules in 
the last call sent out by former Con- 
troller John Skelton Williams. The new 
blank form contains seventeen schedules. 
A large number of the questions in re- 
gard to details as to resources and lia- 
bilities also are eliminated. 

The questions concerning loans and 
discounts and aggregate salaries of 
executive officers and other employees 
Nos. 55 to 59, inclusive, which were 
included in the last call made by Mr. 
Williams, have been eliminated. 

The information requested under the 
heading, “Resources,” is in many re- 
spects the same, although the form of 
the questions is simplified. Questions 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are unchanged. The 
other questions are condensed and a few 
items eliminated. The form on which 
liabilities are to be reported also is 
greatly simplified and condensed. 

Among the schedules contained in the 
last call which are now omitted are No. 
5, which called for the number of de- 
posit accounts; No. 6, which included 
rates of interest allowed or paid by 
bank, and No. 7, calling for interest 
rates charged exclusive of notes upon 
which interest or discount did not ex- 
ceed fifty cents and loans and discounts 



made since last report, where interest 
or discount charged did not exceed fifty 
cents. 

The old schedule, No. 9, also is miss- 
ing in the new form. It called for 
detailed information as to loans secured 
by warehouse receipts, specifying sep- 
arately cotton and grain. 

Still another schedule omitted is No. 
18 of the old call. This dealt with 
loans made through correspondent 
banks in Central Reserve cities on date 
of the report. The information which 
the Williams call sought was the amount 
of money which the bank was loaning 
through its correspondent banks in New 
York and in other Central Reserve 
cities, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Schedule 15 of the old form, which 
asked for information about loans to 
other banks and trust companies, also 
is dropped. This included amount 
loaned on United States war obligations, 
on (a) bills payable and rediscounts, 
and (b) certificates of deposit and in- 
formation as to the same items for all 
other loans, secured or unsecured. 

In the schedule which calls for an 
accounting of liabilities of officers and 
directors, annual salaries and shares 
owned, there is an interesting change. 
The bank call has always requested a 
statement of the yearly salaries pf the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
vice-president, cashier, assistant cash- 
ier and directors. This was apart from 
the more recent sweeping request by 
Mr. Williams for the aggregate amount 
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of all salaries of executives and em- 
ployees. 

In the last bank call Mr. Williams 
included this note: 

“If there is any agreement providing 
for additional compensation beyond the 
regular salaries, whether based on net 
earnings or other arrangements, give 
the facts on memo and attach hereto.” 



This is omitted from the call to be 
sent out by Mr. Crissinger. 

Altogether there are about eighty 
questions eliminated from the call. The 
effort has been, it is explained, to elimi- 
nate requests for the publication of in- 
formation of a personal or confidential 
nature which is not considered essential 
in obtaining a comprehensive statement 
of the condition of the banks. 



Book Reviews 



War Costs and Their Financing. By 

Ernest L. Bogart. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 

Beginning with the shock to the 
world’s financial organization at the 
outbreak of the war. Professor Bogart 
traces briefly the course of events that 
transferred to the United States the 
financial primacy of the world. A com- 
plete survey of direct and indirect war 



expenditure is followed by a sketch of 
the financing of wars in the past which 
serves as a background for the detailed 
financial history of the World War. 
The policy of the United States is given 
separate treatment and special emphasis. 

The important concluding section 
deals fully with the after-war problems 
of debt and taxation and the relation 
of the United States to the financial re- 
habilitation of Europe. 



How Credit Elasticity is Secured by the 
Federal Reserve System* 



'T'HE way in which credit elasticity 
**• was maintained and credit was sent 
where it was most needed, is graphically 
illustrated by the accompanying dia- 
gram which shows for the year 1920 
the reserve percentages of each of the 
Reserve Banks before giving accommo- 
dation to other Reserve Banks or re- 
ceiving accommodation from them. 

While the reserves of all these banks 
were actually kept at or above the legal 
minimum of 40 per cent, on notes and 
35 per cent, on deposits by means of 
rediscounting between Federal Reserve 
Banks where necessary, the lines in the 
diagram show what the reserves would 
have been had each Reserve Bank op- 
erated purely as an independent insti- 



tution, relying only upon its own re- 
serves. The diagram illustrates par- 
ticularly clearly the heavy seasonal as- 
sistance which Reserve Banks in the 
agricultural sections require, and shows 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
at times as a lender and at times as a 
borrower. 

But in the reserve percentage of the 
entire Federal Reserve system, shown 
in the block at the bottom of the dia- 
gram, there were no such wide fluctua- 
tions as occurred in the percentages of 
the individual banks. While reserves 
in individual banks fell as low as 9 per 



♦From the Sixth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Reserve percentages of Federal Reserve Banks each week in 1920 as they would have appeared 
if no borrowing had taken place between Federal Reserve Banks 



cent, and rose as high as 81 per cent., 
the reserves of the system as a whole 
fluctuated between the narrow limits of 
45.8 per cent, and 41.4 per cent. There 
could be no better evidence of the unity 
of the system brought about by the re- 
discounting operations between the 
twelve Reserve Banks which are car- 
ried on when needed under the direction 
of the Federal Reserve Board. These 
operations were effected instantly over 



private telegraph lines and settled for 
daily through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. Thereby, the twelve reserve 
banks, for all purposes requiring the 
extension or transfer of credit between 
various sections of the country, became 
in effect a single reservoir of credit 
And through these operations it was 
possible to maintain a degree of 
equilibrium in credit heretofore un- 
known in the United States. 
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1921 Edition “Acceptances” 



M EN needing this practical exposition of 
the latest developments in the use of 
Bankers’ and Trade Acceptances as an author- 
itative reference book in connection with 
the daily conduct of their business will find 
complete information of the best practice 
within the covers of our Third Revised Edi- 
tion of this standard work on “Acceptances.” 

The 

American Exchange National Bank 

128 Broadway, New York City 

Established in 1838 Nationalized in 186S 

Our Monthly Letter will be sent free 
to those desiring a brief review of 
world economic developments. 
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T HE value of first impressions is widely recognized. 

Not only is the bank doorway the means through 
which such impressions are conveyed to the public, 
but it is a detail of the bank’s architecture which can 
not be hidden, being seen by those who pass in or 
out or by the bank. 

The new doorway of the Seaboard National Bank, 
at the comer of Broad and Beaver Streets, New York, 
by its graceful proportions and beauty of design, offers 
such an inviting welcome that it is difficult to pass it 
by — certainly not without an appreciative and friendly 
glance. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Correspondence Invited 
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International Acceptance Bank, Inc 




Artistic Doorway of the International Acceptance 
Bank 

F OR the purpose of effectively 
providing the enlarged banking 
facilities which the post-war re- 
quirements have imperatively de- 
manded, a union of strong and well- 
known banks and banking firms has 
been formed under the title of the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc., with 
a capital and subscribed surplus of 
■$15,250,000. Among the stockholding 
banks and firms are: United States: 

First National Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala.; First National Bank and Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; 
First National Bank, Chicago, 111.; 
Cleveland Trust Company and Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland; Ohio; First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, De- 
troit, Mich.; Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; First National Bank, Los Ange- 



les, Cal. ; Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Corn Exchange 
Bank, Huth & Company, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, New York Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Slater Trust Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I.; Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; First 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Wells-Fargo Nevada Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; Se- 
attle National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
First National Bank in St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo.; First National Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Belgium: Banque 
Centrale Anversoise, Antwerp; Banque 
de Bruxelles, Brussels. Canada: Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada. Great Bri- 
tain: N. M. Rothschild & Sons, Na- 

tional Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, Ltd., London. Holland: 
Nederlandsche Handel - Maatschappig, 
Hope & Company, Amsterdam. Swe- 
den : Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 

banken, Skandinaviska Kredit Aktie- 
bolaget, Stockholm. Switzerland: Swiss 
Bank Corporation, Basle; Credit 
Suisse, Zurich. 

Through the cooperative efforts 
which the affiliations with these banks 
and banking firms assure, the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., gains 
much support and added strength, the 
important foreign connections supply- 
ing the means of close banking and 
financial relations with various parts of 
the world. Furthermore, through 
these connections the bank is placed in 
a position to supply its clients with ad- 
vice and information which is rarely 
obtainable in the ordinary course of 
business correspondence. 

Its clients will be assured that 
through this association of banking in- 
terests their business will be handled 
intelligently, and that their customers 
at home or abroad will be approached 
by men thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions. The sympathetic interest 
shown to a foreign customer by agents 
of his own nationality is an important 
feature in cultivating and maintaining 
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PAUL M. WARBURG DANIEL G. WING 

Chairman of Board, Vice-Chairman of the Board, 

International Acceptance Bank International Acceptance Bank 




Private Office of Paul M. Warburg, Chairman 
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satisfactory business relations in for- 
eign countries. 

A further element of strength and 
efficiency in the new institution is to be 
found in the official staff and board of 
directors, comprising, as may be seen 
from the accompanying list, some of 
America's best-known banking and 
business men: 

Officers: Paul M. Warburg, chairman 
of the board; Daniel G. Wing, vice- 
chairman of the board ; F. Abbot Good- 
hue, president; P. J. Vogel, L. Nach- 
mann, E. W. Davenport, vice-presi- 
dents; Fletcher L. Gill, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Directors: Newcomb Carlton, presi- 

dent Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York; Emory W. Clark, president 
First and Old Detroit National Bank, 
Detroit; Walter E. Frew, president 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York; 
F. H. Goff, president Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland ; F. Abbot Goodhue, 
president; Robert F. Herrick, Herrick, 
Smith, Donald & Farley, Boston; J. R. 
McAllister, president Franklin Na- 




O BY bachrach 

F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President, International Acceptance Bank 
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tional Bank, Philadelphia; Charles B. 
Seger, president United States Rubber 
Co., New York; Lawrence H. Shear- 
man, W. R. Grace & Co., New York; 
William Skinner, William Skinner & 
Sons, New York; H. C. Sonne, Huth & 
Co., New York; Philip Stockton, presi- 
dent Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; 
Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York; Paul M. Warburg, chair- 
man of the board of directors; Thomas 
H. West, Jr., president Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., Providence ; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE BANK'S SERVICE 

With the experience gained by the 
war, with many channels of much- 
needed international financial inter- 
course closed, with the many opportu- 
nities for financing international trade 
before us, there is a distinct and unique 
place for a banking institution thor- 
oughly equipped to supply its own and its 
correspondents acceptances for legiti- 
mate trade and finance the world over. 



It was the aim and ambition of the 
organizers of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., to realize this 
plan. 

The bank will devote itself primarily 
to financing all kinds of export and im- 
port trade through cash advances or 
the medium of its own dollar accept- 
ances. Where similar credits may be 
required in foreign currencies, the bank 
is fully equipped to supply the same 
through its foreign connections. It is 
likewise in a position to finance trade 
between foreign countries. 

In the development of all interna- 
tional trade and finance, transactions in 
foreign exchange are, of course, a prime 
factor. The International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., has an active foreign ex- 
change department under expert man- 
agement, which is equipped to handle 
the transfer of funds to and from this 
country, to make transfers between 
foreign countries, and to effectuate col- 
lections and payments in every part of 
the world. 

The great importance of the bank’s 
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Partial View of Foreign Exchange Department 



foreign connections for its foreign ex- 
change department is self-evident. 
Quite apart from the fact that this bus- 
iness will be done direct, and all costs 
of intermediaries will be saved, it will 
place information and service at its cli- 
ents’ disposal, which otherwise would 
be most difficult if not impossible to 
obtain. 

Both on account of the diversity and 



strength of its ownership, and the ex- 
perienced character of its management, 
the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., enters the field of foreign bank- 
ing and finance with an equipment 
which will enable it to render pecu- 
liarly valuable assistance in carrying on 
and in further developing the foreign 
trade of the United States and of the 
entire world. 



Safety Paper Will Help to Prevent Fraud 



A LL banks and business houses will 
help to prevent fraud if they use 
safety paper for all drafts, checks, 
notes, etc. 

An instance of fraud was recently 
perpetrated on the State Savings Bank 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, because their 
bank did not use safety paper for its 
cashier checks. 

A stranger wrote a cashier’s check 



for one dollar thirty cents. The next 
day the mutilated check was returned 
by the owner of a nearby cigar store 
and was refused because of alteration 
in the original figures. The amount 
following the dollar sign was changed 
to sixty-one dollars and thirty cents. 

The check was originally cut with a 
protectograph with a block figure pre- 
ceding the word one. The check had 
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been put into another protectograph and 
when mutilated showed the same color 
of red as the word one . 

If the cashier's check had been of 
safety paper it would have been im- 
possible to have altered the check and 
passed it to an innocent person, with- 
out immediate detection. 

A very short time after, the same 
kind of a fraud was perpetrated on the 



City National Bank of Council Bluffs. 
This check was cashed in Omaha. 
Again a stranger wrote a cashier's check 
for a small amount which was changed 
to ninety some dollars. 

In both instances detective agencies 
were notified but so far have been un- 
able to catch the culprit. Bank officials 
are of the opinion that both cases of 
fraud were executed by the same person. 



Making it Safe to Build 

By Noble Foster Hoggson 

President Hoggson Brothers 



TP HE RE are few individuals who 
build today purely from the in- 
stinct or love for creating. The final 
test of any building in this age is its 
utility. Every structure must be re- 
garded as an investment and, as such, 
requires careful preliminary study. 

There are as many gauges of the 
utility of a structure as there are types 
of building. In a commercial structure 
the gauge is its earning capacity; in a 
private residence success is largely 
measured by the degree of comfort and 
convenience accorded its occupants; in 
a bank building or home for a financial 
institution the return may be based on 
an increased good will or prestige, to- 
gether with an ability through efficient 
arrangement to better serve the public. 
In whatever form the return, the build- 
ing represents an investment of capital 
for profit — and there can be no profit 
unless it meets the requirements im- 
posed by the investment. 

The initial decision to improve a 
piece of property must be made by the 
owner, and while structural pitfalls may 
be avoided by the choice of a tried and 
experienced building organization, the 
economic responsibility must necessarily 
rest with the owner. This economic 
phase must be studied and settled before 
the structural problem is approached. 

So far as the actual work of build- 



ing is concerned there now is a standard 
procedure for the solution of the con- 
struction problem. Not a brick is laid 
for the new building until the archi- 
tectural design has been completed, the 
plans approved, depth of excavation 
decided, kinds of materials chosen and 
most important of all — the cost de- 
termined. 

There is no corresponding standard 
practice for the approach of the pre- 
liminary economic problem. Knowing 
his needs, the owner should consider 
every type of building which might 
meet his requirements and under every 
type investigate and weigh every factor 
which might affect the future utility of 
the structure he proposes to erect. 

In considering the erection of a com- 
mercial building, the owner should sat- 
isfy himself as to the probable demand 
for its use, the permanence of the de- 
mand, competition of present and 
future buildings of the same class, and 
the stability of the zone, before he 
decides the type of structure. He 
should also bear in mind that the com- 
mercial value and the cost of construc- 
tion are not necessarily the same; for 
a building that is well planned, well 
built, of attractive appearance, and fa- 
vorably located, often acquires a capital 
value greatly in excess of its cost of 
construction. 
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Equitable Trust Company of New York, Head Office, 37 Wall Street 



Equitable Trust Company Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 



P RESIDENT Alvin W. Krech and 
the trustees of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York were en- 
tertained by the officers of the company 
at a dinner, held in the University Club, 
Tuesday evening, April 19, 1921, in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the company’s birth. 

A handsome silver loving cup was 
presented to Mr. Krech by the officers. 
A number of the company’s trustees 
gave interesting reminiscences of the 
earlier days of the institution. Addresses 
were delivered by the following: Al- 

vin W. Krech, Charles B. Alexander, 
Albert B. Boardman, Charles Hayden, 
Hunter S. Marston, James C. Donnell, 



Arthur W. Loasby and Heman Dowd. 
Edward T. Jeffrey was toastmaster. 

In a brief review of the company’s 
history. President Krech outlined the 
really remarkable progress of this com- 
pany and its phenomenal growth. 

The Equitable Trust Company was 
chartered April 19, 1871, by special act 
of the New York State Legislature, 
under the name of the Traders Deposit 
Company, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000, of which $16,000 was paid in 
on May 27 of the same year when the 
company was organized and proceeded 
to business. 

On April 2, 1902, the paid-in capital 
stock was increased to $1,000,000, and 
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Income Tax Department at the Main Office 



the corporate name of the Deposit Com- 
pany was changed to its present title 
and its activities were extended to in- 
clude every bank and trust function au- 
thorized by the state banking laws. 



In 1909 the Equitable in accordance 
with the spirit of the progressive insti- 
tutions of the period conducted a series 
of important mergers resulting in a tre- 
mendous growth and the centering in 



Officers Quarters, Trust Department at the Main Office 
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Executive Offices, Bond Department, Fifth Floor, 37 Wall Street, New York 



this company of wide and diversified 
connections. Since 1912 the company 
has continued to make rapid strides in 
size and prestige. 

The story of the growth of the Equi- 
table is a business romance. In 1902 
the officers and clerical force numbered 
about twenty-three. To-day there are 
approximately 1151 officers and em- 
ployees in New York alone. The for- 
eign branches, offices and correspondents 
of the company cover all parts of the 
world. 

In the year 1903, the capital of the 
company was increased to $3,000,000, 
its surplus in that year was $8,500,000 ; 
its undivided profits $540,000, and 
its dividend rate nine per cent, annum. 
In 1917 the capitalization was increased 
to $6,000,000; the company surplus at 
this time was $10,500,000; undivided 
profits $1,843,000, and the annual divi- 
dend rate 21.45 per cent, per annum. 
In 1919 the capitalization was again 
increased to $12,000,000; the total sur- 



plus at this time being $14,500,000. 
The company paid annual dividends of 
twenty-five per cent, in 1918 and 1919, 
and twenty per cent, in 1920. Divi- 
dends are now being paid at the rate of 
four per cent, quarterly. 

Since 1912 the home office of the 
Equitable Trust Company has been lo- 
cated at 37 Wall Street. 

Local offices are also maintained at 
222 Broadway, known as the Colonial 
office, and at Madison Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, known as the Uptown 
office. 

The former has been occupied since 
1912, and the latter since September, 
1918, succeeding the former Uptown 
office at 618 Fifth Avenue. 

The Uptown office is located in the 
heart of the rapidly growing uptown 
financial center. This organization is 
a complete banking institution in itself. 
It includes every department of general 
banking, trust, foreign exchange, and 
investment service. 
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The Equitable has a highly developed 
system of correspondent banks through- 
out the world, numbering about 11,000. 
This year several important branch 
offices have been established in the 
United States and direct wires installed 
to Philadelphia, Chicago and Atlanta. 
A San Francisco office is now being es- 
tablished to facilitate the Company's 
Pacific Coast business. 

The new Philadelphia office of the 



Company is located in the Land Title 
Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Alan W. Pease, Philadelphia represen- 
tative in charge of this office, is a grad- 
uate of John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. His early business train- 
ing was secured in the services of the 
Crowell Publishing Company and the 
Curtis Publishing Company. He en- 
tered the banking business in 1918, be- 
coming a member of the new business 
department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of N. V. In H>*J0 he was 
appointed Buffalo correspondent of 
ih.it Company. He resigned in May, 
1921, to represent the Equitable in 
Philadelphia. 

The Chicago office of the company 
has its offices in the National Life 
Building, 29 South La Salle Street 
Donald L. DeGolyer, who is in charge 
of the Chicago organization, has been 
associated with Chicago financial insti- 
tutions since 1908. 

The Atlanta office of the company is 
located at 40 Edgewood Avenue. Tur- 
ner C. Trippe, the manager of this 
office, has had wide experience in 
southern hank and investment matters, 
lb was formerly associated with the 
Atlanta Trust Company as manager of 
its bond department and subsequently 
as treasurer. 

In addition to its offices in Paris and 
London, agencies have been established 
in Mexico City, and Shanghai. The 
Shanghai office recently has been taken 



Officers' Quarters at the Uptown Office 
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Uptown Office, Madison Avenue at 45th Street 



over by the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Equitable Trust Company, which has 
been organized to take care of the Far 
Eastern business of the company. 

Mr. Krech closed his address with 
the following statement: “This week 

the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of its birth. Founded, in April 19, 
1871, as the Traders Deposit Company, 
the Equitable has built for itself a dis- 
tinctive place in the life of New York 
and the nation. 

“Old in years but youthful in spirit, 
conservative in management but pro- 
gressive in ideas, mindful of tradition 
but unafraid to pioneer, great in re- 
sources but not too great to lose the 
human touch, never confusing dignity 



with aloofness, and conceiving of bank 
service as public service — this is the 
Equitable of today. 

“As we begin our second half century 
we are proud of our record of honorable, 
useful service in national and interna- 
tional finance, and of the intimate place 
we occupy in the lives and every-day 
affairs of our depositors.” 

EQUITABLE’S PRODUCT SERVICE 



The Equitable’s product for sale is 
service; service to individuals, business 
firms and corporations and to dealers 
end banks, both foreign and domestic. 
Its charter, organization and resources 
enable it to handle practically every 
kind of financial transaction and per- 
form every variety of trust service. 

To the individual, the Equitable 
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Colonial Office, 222 Broadway 



offers a wide range of service acting as 
depository for checking accounts, facili- 
tating travel abroad, and in the United 
States, encouraging and fostering sav- 
ing and investing, safekeeping securi- 
ties and other property, in the building 
of estates during life and in acting as 
executor, administrator, trustee, guard- 
ian or conservator after death. 

It offers service in looking after in- 
surance taxes, rents, and the collection 
of income. It offers service in expert 
advice and judgment in every variety 
of financial relationship or transaction. 

To the business firm or corporation 
the Equitable offers the same variety 
and scope of service extended to indi- 
viduals. It finances exports and im- 
ports, makes collections on all parts of 



the world, collects credit information on 
domestic and foreign firms for custom- 
ers, discounts bills, makes loans and 
performs every other bank service pos- 
sible in domestic and foreign business. 
It acts as fiscal agent in the payment 
of coupons, interest and principal, as 
trustee for corporate bond issues, as 
registrar and transfer agent in corpor- 
ate stock issues and handles railroad, 
public utility and industrial reorgani- 
zations. 

To the individual and to the business 
concern the Equitable can be friend and 
adviser in every step requiring financial 
guidance. 

To banks the Equitable offers special 
service based upon personal rather than 
routine, impersonal attention, and en- 
abling them to better serve their own 
customers. 

Service depends upon equipment, 
ability, enterprise and integrity ; and 
Equitable Service is built upon these 
things. Its policy is always to get and 
keep business only on a strictly service 
basis. This institution has always 
adhered to the old-fashioned belief that 
service performed should be equal to or 
greater than service promised. 
Throughout the entire organization the 
word service retains all of its old-time 
meaning. 

Willingness to adopt every progres- 
sive means for business expansion and 
use of the most modern methods has re- 
sulted in the Equitable’s passing in the 
last five years many much older and 
better-known institutions. 

The company is continually making 
the name “Equitable Trust Company” 
and its service better known throughout 
the United States and attracting new 
customers for every department of the 
institution from the great mass of po- 
tential bank, investment and trust serv- 
ice users in New York. 

A particularly interesting newspaper 
advertising campaign is now being con- 
ducted in New York supplemented by 
a general magazine campaign. 



m 
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Coal' and Iron National Bank 
of New York 



T HE Coal and Iron National Bank 
opened for business on April 11, 
1904, with a capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $200,000, having been 
organized principally by important 
coal, railroad and affiliated interests to- 
gether with a substantial representation 
from manufacturing, mercantile and im- 
portant financial interests. 

The bank took over the quarters then 
occupied by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and previously occupied by the 
Liberty National Bank at the corner of 
Liberty and West Streets, and has been 
a success from the start, the banking 
rooms having been enlarged three or 
four times until to-day they occupy 
the greater part of the two first floors 
in the building. 

In 1907 the capital was increased to 
$500,000 and the surplus to $500,000 
through the sale of additional stock and 
accumulation of earnings. In 1909 the 



capital was again increased to $1,000,- 
000 through the declaration of a divi- 
dend of one hundred per cent., which 
was utilized by stockholders to sub- 
scribe to additional stock at par. 

In March, 1919, the capital was fur- 
ther increased to $1,500,000, the stock- 
holders having been given the right to 
subscribe to the additional stock at 150 
per share, on which dividends were in- 
creased to twelve per cent per annum. 
Surplus and undivided profits now ag- 
gregate over $1,500,000, so that the 
net result to the shareholders has been 
very satisfactory. 

DEPARTMENTS AND 8ERVICE8 

This bank was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the advantages of a trust depart- 
ment, and one was opened in June, 
1919. The savings department was 
opened in March, 1921, both being now 
located on the second banking floor. 
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Every department of banking is han- 
dled, both domestic and foreign, and all 
the functions of a completely organized 
trust and investment business, as well. 
The gross deposits now exceed $14,- 
000,000 and since the completion of the 
new banking rooms considerable mo- 
mentum has been perceptible in the 
growth of business, a number of new 
accounts having been received from im- 
portant business interests. It has a 
modern safe deposit vault which is a 
very great convenience for its deposi- 
tors who are thus enabled to take care 
of all their financial and fiduciary needs 
in one institution. 

The substantial growth of the bank 
is due largely to its policy of develop- 
ing intimate and friendly relations with 
all of its depositors, the banking rooms 
having been arranged so that the offi- 
cers are at all times accessible, which 
makes a very satisfactory impression on 
all who deal with them. The bank spe- 
cializes in serving out of town banks and 
trust companies and the security, in- 
vestment and credit departments are so 




View of Main Banking Room and Officers’ Quarters in the Rear 
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efficiently adapted to the requirements 
of their correspondents that many coun- 
try banks find it a great convenience 
to depend almost entirely upon the fa- 
cilities of this bank for all their in- 
vestments and credit information. 

THE NEW QUARTERS 

The bank now occupies two floors of 
the Central Building, where it was pre- 
viously crowded into one. The first 
floor above the street is used as a cler- 
ical savings and trust department, 
banking operations having been trans- 
ferred thereto without interruption of 
business. 

The architectural treatment of the 
banking quarters is of modified doric 
with art caen stoned walls above Bot- 
ticino marble wainscot and screen 
walls with Tennessee marble floor in the 
public space. The floor in the officers 
quarters is cork tiled. Sound proof 
plaster ceilings have been installed in 
the stenographic and conference rooms. 
All the woodwork throughout the bank 
is of mahogany finish. The bank screen 




DAVID TAYLOR 
Vice-President 




Officers' Quarters 
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ADDISON H. DAY 
Cashier 



walls are of Botticino marble faced 
with glass tops and deal shelves with 
verde antique finish. There are five 
paying and three receiving tellers, se- 
curity, foreign exchange, foreign drafts, 
loan, discount and substitution win- 
dows. 

The credit department and the offi- 
cers* quarters open on the public space 
with a low marble faced counter wall 
surrounding the credit department and 
an open marble balustrade around the 
officers* quarters with a customers* table 
at the corner. All the customers* tables 
are of marble with glass top and 
backs. In the coupon rooms the wood- 
work has been remodeled and finished 
in mahogany with mahogany furniture 
throughout. There are glass tables on 
metal supports and the floor is of rub- 
ber stone. 

The women’s room on the first floor 
is finished with wicker tapestry furni- 
ture and equipped with electric heating 
appliances. 

The directors* room on the first floor 
is finished with plain stippled decorated 




Reception Day in the Officers’ Quarters 
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WILLIAM H. JAQUITH WALLACE A. GRAY ARTHUR A. G. LUDERS 

Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier Trust Officer 



ceiling and walls, above mahogany 
wainscot with paneled plaster ceiling, 
and mahogany furniture. 

The bank is equipped with the regu- 
lar public service telephones, intercom- 
municating selecto phone telautograph, 
buzzer bell and alarm system, mail con- 



veyer, time checking, recording, second- 
ary clock system. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

John T. Sproull, the president, David 
Taylor, Allison Dodd, vice-presidents, 
and Addison H. Day, cashier have been 
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connected with the bank since it began 
business, and the other officers almost 
sijice its inception. Mr. Dodd is also 
president of the Bloomfield Trust Com- 
pany of Bloomfield, N. J. The as- 
sistant cashiers are William H. Jaquith 
and Wallace A. Gray, and trust officer, 
Arthur A. G. Luders. 

The directorate represents an un- 
usual diversity of business interests as 
follows: 

Francis J. Arend, president De Laval 
Separator Co.; John F. Bermingham, 
president D. L. and W. Coal Co.; Wm. 
G. Besler, president Central R. R. of 
N. J.; M. F. Burns, president Burns 
Brothers ; George H. Campbell, assistant 
to president B. Sc O. R. R. Co.; Alfred 
A. Cook, Leventritt, Cook, Nathan Sc 
Lehman; Henry L. DeForest, DeForest 
Brothers; Albert H. Diebold, treasurer 
Sterling Products Inc.; Allison Dodd, 
director Burns Brothers; Joseph A. 
Flynn, Flynn & Harrison Insurance; 
Wm. M. Hager, assistant to president 
American Car and Foundry Co.; W. J. 



Harahan, president Chesapeake Sc Ohio 
R. R. ; Ford Huntington, vice-president 
New York Telephone Co.; Stanley P. 
Jadwin, O. H. Jadwin and Sons; Henry 
L. Joyce, president Dykman St. & En- 
glewood Ferry Co.; John C. Juhring, 
chairman board Francis H. Leggett Sc 
Co. ; John L. Kemmerer, Whitney & 
Kemmerer; Albert B. Kerr, Zabriskie, 
Sage, Kerr Sc Gray; James H. McGraw, 
president McGraw-Hill Co.; John A. 
Middleton, vice-president Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R. Co.; Edwin H. Peck, E. H. 
Sc W. J. Peck; Wm. B. Randall, presi- 
dent Security Transfer and Registrar 
Co.; Benj. D. Riegel, president Riegel 
Sack Co.; Edwin M. Rine, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager D. L. Sc W. 
R. R. Co.; John T. Sproull, president; 
John W. Sullivan, president John W. 
Sullivan Co. ; William H. Taylor, presi- 
dent St. Clair Coal Co.; David Taylor, 
vice-president; G. O. Waterman, audi- 
tor New York and Long Branch Rail- 
road Co.; Frank D. Wilsey, president 
New York Boat Oar Co. 
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The home office of the Industrial Trust Co. 
at Providence 



W ITH the opening in East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, of its 
ninth branch office on Saturday, 
April 30, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters in 
Providence, added a new link to an or- 
ganization which extends throughout 
the state of Rhode Island. 

The Industrial Trust Company was 
incorporated in 1886 and commenced 
business on August 1, 1887. Its capital 
on that date was $500,000. Col. Samuel 
P. Colt, who is now chairman of the 
board of directors, was the first presi- 
dent of the bank. For the past nine 
years Col. H. Martin Brown has been 
president and during this time the bank 
has nearly doubled its resources. The 
last report to the bank commissioner 
showed total resources of more than 
$80,000,000 with a capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $9,24 1,700. 

The outstanding feature of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company's policy is that 
of making available to business concerns 
and individuals in communities through- 
out the state facilities which are not 
ordinarily offered by small banks. This 



policy has been carried out by estab- 
lishing branch offices, many of them oc- 
cupying specially constructed buildings. 
The building in Westerly and the newly 
opened East Providence branch are 
both notable examples of fine architec- 
ture and utility. Other branches are in 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Wickford, 
Newport, Pascoag, Bristol and Warren, 
the main offices being in Providence. 

In the larger of these communities a 
local board of managers controls the af- 
fairs of the branch office. This gives 
the conduct of the branch office business 
the local interest which has attracted to 
the Industrial Trust Company a very 
large percentage of the state's popula- 
tion. The men are chosen from among 
the leading men of the community 
whose own interests are largely centered 
there. Thus the branch office becomes 
a factor in promoting the progress of 
its locality. 

The East Providence office opening 
was made a civic occasion. Personal 
invitations from Col. H. Martin Brown, 
president, to visit the new building and 
inspect its facilities were sent to the 
residents of the community. In spite 
of a driving rain which continued all 
day, the building was crowded with 
visitors. 

The building is of a handsome de- 
sign. Mahogany, bronze and steel fit- 
tings make the interior attractive and 
thoroughly practical. A large steel 
vault contains more than 800 safe de- 
posit boxes of varying sizes. The cus- 
tomary wickets for tellers flank one 
side of the main banking room, with 
a delightfully attractive fireplace oppo- 
site. Coupon rooms, conference rooms 
and several small offices provide facili- 
ties for meetings and consultations. 

The board of managers of the new 
office consist of Fred B. Halliday, chair- 
man; T. Howard Ray, George M. Hull, 
Robert G. McMeehan, Samuel P. Colt, 
and H. Martin Brown. Frederic W. 
Rounds is the manager. 

The Industrial Trust Company ex- 
pects to have its tenth branch ready for 
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The branch at Warren, R. I. Each branch is a bank in itself with practically all the facilities of 

the home office 



business later in the year. This will 
be located at Hoyle Square, which 
although close to the heart of the city, 
forms an almost independent com- 
munity. Many large plants and a con- 
siderable group of merchants are lo- 
cated nearby. A large residential sec- 
tion is within a stone's throw of the 
new location. The establishing of the 
Hoyle Square branch is a continuation 
of the Industrial Trust Company’s 
policy of making more bank customers 
in the territory which it serves, by 
bringing the bank's service into acces- 
sible and convenient locations. 

The officers and directors of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company are: 

Officers: Samuel P. Colt, chairman of 
the board of directors; H. Martin 
Brown, President; Joshua M. Addeman, 
Samuel M. Nicholson, Florrimon M. 
Howe, Ward E. Smith, Henry B. Cong- 
don, Elmer F. Seabury, vice-presidents ; 
J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-president and 
trust officer; Chester R. Martin, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Owen, secretary; Ellery 
Holbrook, assistant treasurer; Earl S. 
Crawford, Nicholas E. Carr, William G. 
Roelker, assistant secretaries; Carleton 
E. Taft, audito. 



Directors: Samuel P. Colt, Joshua M* 
Addeman, H. Martin Brown, J. Milton 
Payne, Eben N. Littlefield, Ezra Dixon, 
Lyman B. Goff, Samuel M. Nicholson, 
James R. MaeColl, Harold J. Gross, 
R. Livingston Beeckman, Walter S. Bal- 
lou, Albert H. Sayles, James M. Pen- 
dleton, Everett I. Rogers, Erling C. 
Ostbv, John S. Holbrook, Edward H. 




Another typical modern branch building, the office 
at Westerly, R. I. 
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Rathbun, Henry A. Hoffman, Alfred M. 
Coats, Frank L. Pierce, Edward B. 
Aldrich, Florrimon M. Howe, Frederic 
W. Howe, Walter F. Angell, Frederick 

RESOUHCE8 

United States bonds and cer- 



tificates of indebtedness . . . $8,274,952.50 

Loans and discounts 25,625,904.23 

Real estate mortgages 6,537,181.02 

Bonds, stocks and short term 

notes 22,309,936.33 

Banking houses 1,160,500.00 



Call loans $7,818,056.75 

Due from banks, 
bankers and 
U. S. Treas- 
urer 6,757,515.59 

Cash 2,424,752.30 17,000,324.64 



$80,908,798.72 



L. Jenckes, Edgar J. Lownes, LeBaron 
B. Colt, James H. Higgins. 

On April 12, 1921, the company’s 
condensed statement was as follows: 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $3,000,000.00 

Surplus 4,000,000.00 

Undivided profits 2,244,702.39 

Reserves for interest, taxes, 

etc 678,327.49 

Reserved for depreciation of 

investment securities 700,000.00 

Deposits 70,285,768.84 



$80,908,798.72 



New Uptown Office of Bankers Trust 

Company 




O UNDERWOOD A UNDERWOOD. N. Y. 

H. H. McGEE 

Vice-President Bankers Trust Company In Charge 
of Fifty-Seventh Street Office 



'X'HE new uptowm office of the 
A Bankers Trust Company was 
opened to the public on March 30. 
The office occupies the ground floor, 
mezzanine, and tw r o basements of the 
new fifteen-story building erected by 
the company on the northwest corner 
of Fifty-seventh Street and Madison 
Avenue, in the heart of a district which 
is rapidly assuming the proportions of 
an uptown business center. 

All the facilities of the other offices 
of the Bankers Trust Company, those 
at 16 Wall Street and at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, are available 
in the new office, where a general bank- 
ing and trust business is being trans- 
acted. 

The building, which is of simple 
classic design, is fifteen stories in 
height, constructed of brick with a lime- 
stone base and a colonnade treatment 
of facades. It is capped with stone and 
bears a classic cornice surmounted by a 
roof of green Italian tile. The entrance 
to the rentable portion of the building 
is on Madison Avenue, while the ap- 
proach to the banking-room is on Fifty- 
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seventh Street through a doorway 
flanked by two elevators, communicating 
with the vaults and with the mezzanine 
floor, which surrounds the central well 
and on which are located the bookkeep- 
ing, auditing and other departments. 

The banking room is done in marble 
with bronze fittings, while marble pil- 
lars support the coffered ceiling. The 
desks of the officers are situated at the 
right and left of the door where they 
are readily accessible. Beyond, and 
on each side, are the cages, and facing 
the entrance is a spacious ladies’ room 
with adjacent cages and a comfortable 
rest-room. 

Descending to the floor below by ele- 
vators, access is given to the vault 
through a massive steel grill. The main 
vault is situated in the center of a 
marble-walled room and is constructed 
of concrete reinforced by twisted steel 
bars with an inner casing of five-ply 
laminated steel, forming a drill proof 
and fire-resisting shell enclosing over 




Fifty-Seventh Street Office at Madison Avenue 




Main Banking Room at Fifty-Seventh Street Office 



seven thousand safe deposit boxes, in 
addition to safe-keeping space for the 
use of the bank. 

Around the vault are a number of 
metal booths for the convenience of cus- 
tomers using the safe deposit facilities. 

On the floor below is the silver vault, 
affording space for the storage of bulky 
valuables. 

The new office is caring for all the 
business of the company which deposi- 
tors of the other offices have cared to 
transfer to it for their convenience, and 
is inviting and developing its new bus- 
iness from above Fiftieth Street. 

Hugh H. McGee, a vice-president, is 
in charge of the office, and the other 
officers are: Clifford Wilmurt, formerly 
of the Fifth Avenue office, and Ranald 
H. Macdonald, Jr., of the Wall Street 
office, assistant treasurers. Miss Jean 
Arnot Reid is in charge of the women’s 
department, which is expected to be 
particularly active in this office because 
of its convenience to the residential sec- 
tions. 
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Produce Exchange Branch of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank 



T HE Produce Exchange Branch of 
the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York which 
was formerly the Produce Exchange 
Bank, established in 1883 in the Prod- 
uce Exchange Building, in 1905 moved 
to the quarters it has since occupied at 
the corner of Beaver street and Broad- 
way. This bank building, in its time, 
was up-to-date in its appointments, but 




Produce Exchange Branch, Cunard Building 



the institution developed so rapidly 
through the intervening years, that at 
the time of the merger with the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank in 
June, 1920, it became evident that the 
old quarters were no longer adequate 
for the requirements of modern bank- 
ing. 

A satisfactory location has been 
found in the Cunard Building, at 25 
Broadway, as the construction of this 
building allows for the expansion of 
the facilities of the Produce Exchange 
Branch. 

The new banking quarters occupy 
1062 



the Morris Street corner of the build- 
ing, and face upon Broadway. The 
main banking-room is oak-panelled, the 
proportions of which are perfectly 
planned for the requirements of the 
public and of the staff. To the right 
of the entrance is the space reserved 
for the manager and his assistants. To 
the left of the Broadway entrance, and 
adjacent to the door which leads to the 
Cunard vestibule, is the note teller’s 
cage, conveniently accessible to the 
public. 

The public space extends directly 
back from the entrance, with desks for 
depositors between the pillars in the 
center of the room. In the rear of the 
officers’ quarters, and to the right of 
this space, are the cages; loans and 
discounts, the paying teller’s, and the 
certification and signature depart- 

ments. 

At the left of the public space and 
immediately behind the bank’s private 
stairs and elevators, is the receiving 
teller’s cage. 

An elevator in the paying teller’s 
cage is designed to carry cash to the 
vaults on the floor below. Private 

stairs also connect the vault with this 
floor and at the foot is a passageway 
leading directly to the bank's private 
vault. 

On the second floor, which is reached 
by the bank’s private elevators, as well 
as by the elevators in the Cunard 
Building, are the foreign department, 
credit, securities and bookkeeping de- 
partments and the collection and state- 
ment cages. 

A wide corridor runs across the 
front of the building on this floor off 
of which is the foreign department 
with its cage, manager's room, and con- 
ference room. Beyond is the women’s 
rest room, a special feature being a 
kitchenette opening off of the rest 
room. 

From a large window in the corridor 
can be seen the great rotunda of the 
Cunard office, the walls of which are of 
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Main Banking Room 



Italian marble, and in the dome, sev- 
enty feet above the floor, are mural 
paintings. The corridor is wide 
enough, so that, as the future requires 
it, desks can easily be placed along its 
length. On this floor also is a meeting 
room for officers’ conferences and book 
and stationery vaults. 

Modern science has created the most 
completely equipped of safety deposit 
vaults which are the last word in con- 
convenience and security. Situated in 
the basement of the building, the lobby 
of the Mechanics and Metals Safe De- 
posit Company is reached by the 
bank’s private stairs and elevators. At 
one end of this hall are conference and 
reception rooms and a locker room for 
the employees, and at the other end are 
the vaults. 

From this floor a second vault in the 
sub-cellar is reached. This constitutes 
the lower portion of the main vault and 
rests on actual bed rock. 

Surrounding the entire vault are 
passage ways, or observation galleries, 
so placed that a guard can keep the en- 
tire wall space under surveillance. 

A system of units has been installed 
in the lower vault, so arranged that a 
client can rent his own coupon room 
with a private vault connecting — a 
vault within a vault. These units are 
of various sizes and round out a sys- 



tem which is well planned from the 
standpoint of security and convenience. 

The managing staff of the branch is 
as follows: Thomas B. Nichols, man- 
ager and Charles H. Tompkins, H. W. 
Macomber, Clarence B. Wilkes, assis- 
tant managers. 




Entrance to the Produce Exchange Branch 
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Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 



T HE newly-remodeled banking 
quarters of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland were formally 
opened on May 9, although banking 
business has been carried on during all 
the alterations. Many floral tributes 
showing the good will and cordial feel- 
ing of fellow-bankers were received and 
added a delightful touch to the new 
banking rooms on the opening day. 

The change has been made in the 
building of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust, which was one of the six banks 
that united to form the present com- 
pany the first of this year. All the 
banks are now brought together under 
one roof in the downtown headquar- 
ters. 

Immediately upon the consolidation, 
work was begun and has been pushed 
forward day and night under the super- 
vision of one of the bank’s vice-presi- 



dents, G. D. McGwinn. Under his ca- 
pable direction the main lobby has been 
completely changed, savings window 
accommodation has been increased, an 
entire new commercial banking floor 
has been added with forty-two tellers' 
windows to be devoted exclusively io 
commercial and checking accounts, and 
the entire fourteen-story building has 
been remade, to comply with the speci- 
fications of a building committee which 
planned for the most commodious and 
convenient quarters possible. An ade- 
quate and comfortable home for the 
bank has been provided pending the 
construction of a new building which 
is planned for future use. 

The partition which separated the 
original main banking lobby from the 
lobby of the building has been torn 
down and all this space is now used as 
the bank lobby. After banking hours 




Officers of the Union Trust Company in the office of the chairman of the board 



Seated in the center is John Sherwin, Chairman of Board. Standing from left to right 
are C. E. Farnsworth, Vice-President; C. L,. Bradley, Vice-President; J. R. Kraus, Vice- 
President; George A. Coulton, Senior Vice-President; J. R. Nutt, President; W. M. Baldwin, 
Vice-President; G. S. Russell, Vice-President. 
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This entire new commercial banking floor with 42 windows has been added through 
the remodeling process 




Savings account window accommodation has been increased over 100 per cent, and floor space for many 
additional officers’ desks has been gained through extensive remodeling as described 
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the banking section is cut off by col- 
lapsible bronze gates. 

A new commercial banking floor was 
made possible because of the very high 
ceiling of the original lobby, girders 
being thrown across and a new floor 
built in with a wide marble staircase 
leading from the ground floor. Of in- 
terest in connection with the remodel- 
ing are some features of equipment in- 
stalled. These include the largest tel- 
autograph system in any building in 
the world and an extensive tele-call 
system. 

The executive officers of the new 
bank are now on the sixth floor in at- 
tractive quarters. An ample official 
staff is also located in the main lobby 
of the bank to be in close contact w r itli 
customers at all time3, 

A general idea of the arrangement of 
departments in the building may be 
gained from the following: 

Basement: New York wire; First 

floor: banks and bankers department, 
savings accounts, safe deposit, collat- 
eral loans, commercial loans, foreign 
department, Christmas money club; 
Second floor: commercial accounts, city 
collections, pay check tellers, pay roll 
tellers, railroad tellers, directors’ room, 
committee room ; Floor two and one- 
half: reference department; Third 

floor: corporate trust department, es- 
tates trust department, real estate 
loans; Fourth floor: individual books, 
addressograph department, clearance 
department; Fifth floor: transit depart- 
ment, country collections, country 
banks, mailing department ; Sixth 
floor: executive officers, credit depart- 
ment, organization department, com- 
mercial banking offices; Seventh floor; 
business extension department, central 
file; Eighth floor: tax department, stock 
transfer and registration department; 
Ninth floor: publicity department, pur- 
chasing department, auditing depart- 
ment, comptroller; Tenth floor: bond 
department, employment department ; 
Eleventh floor: safety department, 

building department; Fourteenth floor: 
printing department, stock room, pho- 
tostat department, bank nurse; Fif- 
teenth floor: telephones. 



News of the A. I. B. 

G eorge s. f. bartlett, 

who was elected president of 
the Boston Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking at the 
annual meeting, May 11, has been with 
the Boston Five Cent Savings Bank 
for many years. For the past year 
he has been first vice-president of the 




O BACH NACH 



S. F. BARTLETT 



Who was recently elected President of the Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking 



American Institute of Banking, section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and chairman of the national publicity 
committee. He has also been chair- 
man of the educational committee of 
the Boston Chapter for the past year, 
and it is through his efforts that new 
courses have been formed. The suc- 
cess in maintaining attendance in the 
several classes is also indicative of the 
amount of work that he has done and 
prophetic of a still greater attendance 
for the coming year. Upon election to 
the office of president, he was pre- 
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sented with a gavel from the board of 
governors, by ex-president George H. 
Higgins. 

The other officers elected are: Wil- 
liam T. Killoren, first vice-president; 
Joseph Morris, second vice-president; 
Gardner P. Babson, treasurer. 

The board of governors for the three 
years* term ending 1924: Geo. W. 
Brown, First National Bank; David E. 
Hersee, Peoples National Bank; Rob- 
ert P. Holdsworth, Webster and Atlas 
National Bank; Thomas F. Megen, In- 
ternational Trust Company; Walter D. 
Richardson, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. 

® 

The plans of the Minneapolis Chap- 
ter for the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking to be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., July 19 to 
22, will assure valuable remuneration 
to attending delegates through the ad- 
dresses of the leading banking men of 
the country. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed are those that are studied 
through the school year in classes or 
taken up at forum meetings. 

The bank man goes to Institute Con- 
ventions with a serious purpose. Dur- 
ing each year he accumulates practical 
questions largely affecting the routine 
or policy of his own department which 
he wishes to discuss with men from 
all parts of the country who may be 
interested in the same branch of bank- 
ing. To meet this need, departmental 
conferences have been arranged at sev- 
eral recent conventions. Their success 
is responsible not only for the con- 
tinuance of this feature but for more 
elaborate plans than ever for the con- 
ferences at this year's convention. 

The program provides for confer- 
ences of the informal round table order 
to be held during the luncheon period 
on each of the first three days of the 
convention. They will afford partici- 
pants an opportunity to make valuable 
acquaintances, to discuss the financial 
conditions in various sections of the 
country affecting the work of each bank 
department, and to consider questions 
regarding methods and routine. 

The following groups have been 



agreed upon: advertising and publicity, 
auditing and accounting, bonds and in- 
vestments, business development, col- 
lections and transits, credits, foreign 
trade, mutual savings banks, office man- 
agement, trust functions. 

The discussion of each group will be 
under the leadership of the best avail- 
able men in the country. It is in 
charge of a strong committee repre- 
senting six of the principal chapters 
and headed by J. W. Bradley, vice- 
president of the Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Washington. He will be as- 
sisted by Herbert Stone of Boston, 
originator of the conference idea and 
chairman of the first conference held. 
His experience as chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of last year's 
convention will be of great value in 
developing plans for this year's con- 
ference along lines of importance to 
the delegates. 

m 

Report of Lloyds Bank, Limited 

HPHE report of Lloyds Bank, Limi- 
ted, London, Eng., for the sixty- 
third year of its existence, shows avail- 
able profit, after all deductions of £3,- 
237,741. To this is to be added £505,- 
420 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £3,743,161. 
Out of this total, an interim dividend 
of Is 8d per share, being at the rate of 
16 2-3 per cent, per annum, was paid, 
£250,000 has been placed to the bank 
premises account; £1,250,000 to the 
special contingency account and £50,- 
000 to the staff widows and orphans 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, 
there was a balance of £1,368,568 re- 
maining, and the directors recommend- 
ed the payment of a dividend for the 
last half of the year at the same rate, 
which amounted to £823,704. The 
balance to be carried forward to the 
profit and loss account was £543,864, 
as compared with £505,420 in the 
previous year. 
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Manufacturers and Distributors Who Form Part 
of the First National Bank's Strong 
Directorate of Forty-Four 

“ Here will stand one of the finest cities of America.’’ 

So spoke Pierre Laclede when, in 1 763, he planted the banners 
of France upon the site of the future city of St. Louis. 

The wholesale merchants and distributors of goods and service 
pictured here, Directors of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
have used wisely and well the many advantages afforded by the 
strategic business location of our city. 

Service suggestions made by them, through the officers of the 
bank, have assisted our patrons to clearly and practically visual- 
ize possibilities of the future for their own business. 

Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 

The Largest National Bank W^est of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



S LOW, though steady, improvement 
in the general business situation 
is noted by most authorities. The 
May letter of the National City Bank 
of New York says: 

The general situation as to trade and in- 
dustry has shown some further improve- 
ment during the past month, although the 
fundamental difficulty, which is the disrup- 
tion of the price level between raw product 
and manufactured goods is yet far from 
overcome. According to Government re- 
ports, the level of the principal farm prod- 
ucts declined 5.6 per cent, in March, where- 
as the normal movement in March is up- 
ward, and over the last ten years has aver- 
aged 3.4 per cent. On April 1 the index 
figure of farm products was 58.3 per cent, 
lower than a year ago, 48.6 per cent lower 
than two years ago and 27.6 per cent, lower 
than the average on April 1 of the past ten 
years. Other primary products, such as 
lumber and the metals, as yet have made 
no recovery, while on the other hand manu- 
factured products, especially at retail, 
freight charges and personal services gen- 
erally, have made no corresponding decline. 
Naturally the sale of manufactures has 
fallen off, railway traffic has declined and 
there is a large amount of unemployment. 
A description of the situation is enough 
to explain it, for agricultural products and 
raw materials represent the purchasing 
power of about one-half the population. 

Nevertheless, there is bound to be more 
doing in the spring than in mid-winter, 
and the industries are going much better 
than they were three months ago. The 
automobile industry naturally is stimulated 
by spring and good weather, and has come 
back strong. The tire industry has re- 
vived, and one of the biggest tire compan- 
ies, the Goodyear, which was in financial 
difficulties as a result of the sudden falling 



of business in the face of big inventories, 
has been successfully refinanced and started 
on its way, The tire industry is an im- 
portant factor in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry, and the mills that are getting busy 
again on tire materials are no longer com- 
peting upon other cotton fabrics. Other 
outdoor activities are having similar stimu- 
lating effects. 

The building industry is the one that 
should show the greatest improvement, as 
there is an undoubted shortage of houses 
everywhere, but building operations are 
held in check by the excessive costs. Wages 
are high in the building trades, and mate- 
rials are high because of the wage costs 
in them and the high cost of transporta- 
tion, which in turn is due to the wage ad- 
vances to railway employees. Bradst reefs 
report of building permits issued in 155 
cities in March showed an aggregate of 
$118,439,947, as against $145,923,799 in 
March, 1920. Even this does not signify 
that all of the work is going forward at 
once. 

WARN8 AGAINST EXCESSIVE OPTIMI8M 

The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago says: 

Optimism, unsupported by facts, is no 
less dangerous than pessimism. While many 
signs point to an early improvement in 
business, it may be questioned whether re- 
adjustment, not only in this country but 
throughout the world, has proceeded far 
enough to make such improvement reason- 
ably permanent. True, a cross-section of 
business today shows a more even dis- 
tribution of activity than at any time since 
the decline started, but the reasons are 
not far to seek. The incidence of the 
forces of liquidation naturally struck first 
at those lines of enterprise and those sec- 
tions of the country where inflation had 
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Abandoning his profession of law, because of his health, Charles Scribner, 
in 1 846 , started a modest publishing business in the Chapel of the Old Brick 
Church, at the corner of Nassau Street and Park Row. Building surely, 
he laid the foundations of one of the really great publishing houses in 
this country — one among many which this Bank is proud to serve. 

A MERCHANT or manufacturer likes to feel, in dealing with 
. his bank, that its policy of extending credit is based on accu- 
rate knowledge of conditions. No man wants to think that he 
is a victim either of over- or under-confidence. The large number 
and broad contacts with business conditions in every part of the 
country and abroad, its close business connection with customers 
and correspondent banks, enable the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company to gather a fund of information that is exceptional. 

A customer may always feel that he will meet with a liberal 
attitude, and one which will be to his real advantage. 

Bank of the 

Manhattan Company 

CHARTERED 1 799 

40 Wall Street, Vfew York^ 

Capital , $5,000, 000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $ 17,135,356.78 

Uptown Office — 31 Union Square , New York 
Queens Borough Offices — Jamaica , Flushing , Long Island City, Far Rockaway, 
Rockaway Beach , Seaside , Richmond Hill , Elmhurst , Maspeth , Corona , College Point , 
Woodha'vcn, Ridgewood , Fresh Pond 
Brooklyn Offices — St. John's Place and Cypress Hills 

OFFICERS 

STEPHEN BAKER. President RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vtce-PresiAmU 



STEPHEN BAKER. President 
Jambs McNeil, Vice-President 
B. D. Forster. He*- President 



Edwin S. Lapfey, Vice-President Frank L. Hilton, Vice- President 



P. A. Rowley, rite- President 



Harry T. Hall. Vice-President D. H. Pierson, Vice-President 
W. F. Moore. Ass't Cashier °* Paynter. Cashier 
I. S. Gregory. Ass't Cashier W. A. Rush, Ass't Cashier 
H. M. Bucklin, Ass't Cashier George S. Downing, Ass't Cos) 



W. A. Rush, Ass't Cashier O. G. Alexander. Ass't Cos 

George S. Downing, Ass't Cashier C. W. Capes. Ass't Cashier 



V. W. SMITH. Vice-President 
John Stewart Baker. Vice-President 

E. S. Macdonald. Ass't Cashier 
O. G. Alexander. Ass't Cashier 
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Courtesy ~ 

— “ Politeness combined 
with kindness” . . . Webster 

R EAL courtesy in the full sense of the word has 
been a fixed principle (not a policy) of the 
Chemical National Bank throughout its career of 
97 years. 

This principle has been a vital factor in our suc- 
cess. To it may be attributed the fact, that the 
bank still has as customers the descendants of its 
original depositors. 

We arp seeking new business on our record. 

The Chemical National Bank 

OF NEW YORK 



reached extremes. The result was a rapid 
decline in prices, cessation or curtailment 
of industrial operations and temporary 
stagnation as extreme as the earlier buoy- 
ancy. On the other hand many industries 
well supplied with orders were able to with- 
stand tne general liquidation, making those 
industries and the sections of the country 
immediately concerned striking exceptions 
to the general situation. What has hap- 
pened since, in a general way, has been tne 
drawing together of these two extremes, 
by the resumption of operations by those 
industries which had over-curtailed, on the 
one hand, and on the other by the gradual 
slowing up of activity in many industries 
to a scale more commensurate with the vol- 
ume of incoming orders. 

SECRETARY MELLON^ RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Secretary Mellon, in a letter to Rep- 
resentative Fordney, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and to Senator Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, made 
the following recommendations for the 
revision of the revenue laws: 

1. Repeal the excess-profits tax, and 
make good the loss of revenue by means 



of a modified tax on corporate profits or 
a flat additional income tax upon corpora- 
tions, and the repeal of the existing $2,000 
exemption applicable to corporations, to 
yield an aggregate revenue of between 
$400,000,000 and $600,000,000. The excess- 
profits tax is complex and difficult of ad- 
ministration, and is losing its productivity. 
It is estimated that for the taxable year 
1921 it will yield about $460,000,000, as 
against $2,600,000,000 in profits taxes for 
the taxable year 1918, $1,320,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1919, and $760,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1920. In fairness to other 
taxpayers, and in order to protect the rev- 
enues, however, the excess-profits tax must 
be replaced not merely repealed, and 
should be replaced by some other tax upon 
corporate profits. A flat additional tax on 
corporate income would avoid determina- 
tion of invested capital, would be simple of 
administration, ana would be roughly ad- 
justed to ability to pay. It is estimated 
that the combined yield to accrue during 
the taxable year 1921 from a tax of this 
character at the rate of 6 per cent, and 
the repeal of the $2,000 exemption would 
be about $400,000,000. 

2. Readjust the income tax rates to a 
maximum combined normal tax and surtax 
of 40 per cent, for the taxable year 1921, 
and of about 33 per cent, thereafter, with 
a view to producing aggregate revenues 
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substantially equivalent to the estimated 
receipts from tne income tax under exist- 
ing law. This readjustment is recommended 
not because it will relieve the rich, but be- 
cause the higher surtax rates have already 
passed the collection point. The higher 
rates constitute a bar to transactions in- 
volving turnovers of securities and prop- 
erty, which with lower surtax rates would 
be accomplished and thus yield substantial 
new revenue to the government. The total 
net income subject to the higher rates is 
rapidly dwindling, and funds which would 
otherwise be invested in productive enter- 
prise are being driven into fields which do 
not yield taxable income. The total esti- 
mated revenue from the surtaxes under 
existing law is about $500,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1921. The estimated yield for 
the year from the surtax rates above 32 
per cent, would be about $100,000,000. The 
immediate loss in revenue that would re- 
sult from the repeal of the higher surtax 
brackets would be relatively small, and the 
ultimate effect should be an increase in the 
revenues. 

3. Retain the miscellaneous specification 
sales taxes and excise taxes, including the 
transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the 
tax on admissions, and the capital stock 
tax, but repeal the minor ‘nuisance’ taxes, 
such as the taxes on fountain drinks and 
the miscellaneous taxes levied under sec- 
tion 904 of the Revenue Act, which are 
difficult to enforce, relatively unproductive, 
and unnecessarily vexatious. The repeal 
of these miscellaneous special taxes would, 
it is estimated, result in a loss of about 
$50,000,000 in revenue. The transportation 
tax is objectionable and I wish it were pos- 
sible to recommend its repeal, but this tax 
produces revenue in the amount of about 
$330,000,000 a year and could not safely 
be repealed or reduced unless Congress is 
prepared to provide an acceptable substi- 
tute. The Treasury is not prepared to rec- 
ommend at this time any general sales 
tax, particularly if a general sales tax 
were designed to supersede the highly pro- 
ductive special sales tax now in effect on 
on many relatively non-essential articles. 

4. Impose sufficient new or additional 
taxes of wide application, such as increased 
stamp taxes or a license tax on the use of 
automobiles, to bring the total revenues 
from internal taxes after making the 
changes above suggested, to about $4,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 
The only way to escape these additional in- 
ternal taxes, to an aggregate amount of be- 
tween $250,000,000 and $350,000,000, will be 
to make immediate cuts in that amount in 
current expenditures. In the event that 
this should prove impossible, it might be 
feasible to provide perhaps as much as 
$100,000,000 or $150,000,000 of the neces- 
sary revenue from new duties on staple 
articles of import, and the balance by tak- 
ing more effective steps to realize on back 



taxes, surplus war supplies and other sal- 
vageable assets of the government. 

5. Adopt necessary administrative amend- 
ments to the Revenue Act in order to 
simplify its administration and make it 
possible, among other things, for the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the consent of the taxpayer, to make 
final determination and settlement of tax 
cases. In this connection it would be well, 
in the interest of fairness and in order to 
simplify the administrative problem, to pro- 
vide, under proper safeguards, for carry- 
ing forward net losses of one year as a 
deduction from the income of succeeding 
years. 

1 suggest for the consideration of Con- 
gress that it may also be advisable to take 
action by statute or by constitutional 
amendment, where necessary, to restrict 
further issues of tax-exempt securities. It 
is now the policy of the Federal govern- 
ment not to issue its own obligations with 
exemptions from Federal surtaxes and 
profits taxes, but States and municipalities 
are issuing fully tax-exempt securities in 
great volume. It is estimated that there 
are outstanding perhaps $10,000,000,000 
of fully tax-exempt securities. The ex- 
istence of this mass of exempt securities 
constitutes an economic evil of the first 
magnitude. The continued issue of tax- 
exempt securities encourages the growth 
of public indebtedness and tends to divert 
capital from productive enterprise. Even 
though the exemptions of outstanding se- 
curities can not be disturbed, it is im- 
l>ortant that future issues be controlled or 
prohibited by mutual consent of the State 
and Federal governments. 

IS THE RETAILER TO BLAME? 

W . J. Wollman fy Co. Review says 
in a recent issue: 

Reports from bankers, commercial bodies 
and other business corporations continue 
to indicate that the retailer is still the big- 
gest single obstacle in the path of the re- 
turn to normal conditions. Not only are 
prices inordinately high in practically all 
lines, but in order to keep them high the 
retail merchant persists in maintaining 
relatively small stocks. He does this to 
hold his inventories down and keep his 
prices up. The effect of this policy is ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

It acts as a two-edged sword when it 
comes to slashing the prosperity of the 
country at large. For one thing, it keeps 
the cost of living high and denies large 
masses of people the necessities and com- 
forts to which their income entitles them. 
In the second place, it prevents normal pro- 
ductive activities, thus leading to increas- 
ing unemployment and reduced aggregate 
buying power. 
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The retailer is standing in his own light 
by his attempts to maintain prices at cur- 
rent levels. The endeavor to get such a 
large profit on individual sales drives 
customers away and reduces the amount of 
turnover to an incalculable extent. Not 
long ago a business man tried to point out 
this principle to the manager of a shoe 
shop in Broadway. The manager was at- 
tempting to sell for $14 a pair of shoes 
that retailed in 1916 at $8 per pair. The 
conversation ran something like this: 
“Those shoes have been reduced from 
$18. They were made out of leather at 
last year’s high prices and at high wages.” 
“I dont care about that,” was the reply. 
“You will have to come down like the rest 
of us.” 

“We can’t afford to sell them for less.” 
“No,” said the prospective customer, 
“you can’t sell them at a profit for $25, and 
I’ll tell you why. You are paying high 
rents. You have three clerks and a book- 
keeper. There isn’t a customer in the 
store — or even a prospective one — except 
myself, and I’m not going to buy. If you 
reduced your prices you would sell ten 
pairs where you now sell one, and then 
you woud make money.” 

That incident appears to illustrate the 
retail situation. Prices are being held up 
in the hope of making profits, but the de- 
creased sales simply lead to a disproportion- 



ate rise in overhead and ultimate loss. Thus 
the retailer, in his effort to maintain 
prices, loses profits and blames it on the 
lessened buying power of the people. There 
is plenty of reserve buying power if the 
price is right. When retailers as a whole 
wake up to this they will find their sales 
increasing; they also will find their pur- 
chases increasing; and as a result of this 
they will find both employment and buying 
power once more on the up grade. The 
profit for them will be in the volume rather 
than in the individual transaction. 

what's wrong about taxation 

Otto H. Kahn said in a recent ad- 
dress : 

The underlying trouble with our whole 
scheme of taxation is that it is based upon 
and actuated by not plain businesslike con- 
siderations of revenue raising, but social 
experimentation plus class and sectional 
animosity. The tneory was to take it out 
of the rich and take it out of the East. 
The crudity of that theory was covered by 
the formula “taxation according to ability 
to pay.” That is a formula to which every 
fair-minded and right-thinking man wifi 
give his adherence in principle, but it must 
be applied within the limitations of the rule 
of reason, it was, as a matter of fact, 
applied with vindictive unreason. 
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WHY WE NEED FOREIGN MARKETS 

John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, recently made the fol- 
lowing clear explanation of why the 
United States needs to develop foreign 
markets : 

It is a matter of fact, and not of argu- 
ment, that we need foreign markets to buy 
our goods and preserve our national pros- 
perity. The output capacity of our farms 
and factories is approximately 20 per cent, 
above our consumptive demands; there- 
fore, a large part of our output must be 
sold abroad if our developed resources are 
to continue properly employed, and if the 
muscle and skill of American labor are to 
continue fully and profitably occupied. 

Needing foreign markets, foreign mar- 
kets also need us. And despite our ar- 
rested production and our unsold surplus 
of goods, those markets are seeking today 
to buy our goods, and are looking to us to 
supply all that is in our power to supply. 

How, then, is the situation to be met? 
Partly, of course, by an exchange of our 
goods for foreign goods and gold. But 
only partly. Until the period is bridged 
between the present ana the time when 
the wealth of foreign nations is sufficiently 
restored to enable them to match what they 
buy with what they have to sell, a balance 
of trade must be provided for. As for 
that balance, there is one way adequately 
to meet the situation, and only one way; 
extension of credit. In the same sense that 
the enormous surplus of our exports in the 
last six years could never have been built 
up had it not been financed with promises 
to pay, a continuing surplus cannot be ex- 
pected unless we are content to sell on 
credit and in the faith that our goods will 
be ultimately paid for. 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IMPROVING 

The Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association reports in May: 

Payments for the last month have been 
better than for the three months prior. 

More firms are paying their current ac- 
counts in full on due date, and an increas- 
ing number are paying a larger proportion 
of their notes as they fall due, quite a 
number paying in full. 

Releases on old orders show a decided 
improvement Many of the car and truck 
manufacturers are placing orders for new 
materials. Virtually all the car manufac- 
turers are now showing signs of life, and 
this applies to the manufacturers of trucks 
and tractors to a somewhat lesser degree. 

Quite a number of vehicle manufacturers 
are operating their plants at full time or 
nearly so. 



Labor conditions in the automotive in- 
dustry seem to be causing comparatively 
little trouble. There is a marked increase 
in labor efficiency following the readjust- 
ment period. 

THE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 

The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York comments as fol- 
lows on the railroad situation: 

Fundamentally, the position taken by the 
railroads regarding the necessity to reduce 
wages is based on sound reasoning, and de- 
spite the strong opposition encountered 
from the labor organizations, popular senti- 
ment is on their side. This is particularly 
true in view of the effect that the state of 
the railroads’ finances has had on their 
securities. There are billions of dollars of 
railroad bonds held by private investors 
in the United States, and further billions 
are held by the savings banks; the danger 
to these investments through further de- 
preciation of railroad credit is being seri- 
ously considered. 

If the railroads are to prosper, and are 
to be placed on a self-supporting basis, 
relief from burdensome expenses will have 
to be granted them. It behooves the rail- 
road managers to effect every economy 
that is in their power and to eliminate 
every waste in order that the most capable 
transportation may be furnished in the in- 
terest of the country’s economic welfare. 
But, also, it behooves railroad workers to 
recognize conditions as they exist, and not 
stand in the way of enabling the railroads 
to lower their rates to a reasonable level 
Or else at best better times will come slow- 
ly, while at worst railroad investments will 
be further jeopardized, and the fears of 
a rewriting of our whole industrial geo- 
graphy, as expressed by Mr. Hoover, will 
be realized. 

As essential to American prosperity as 
any other single thing is adequate trans- 
portation at a fair price, ana it is only 
reasonable to say that this will not be as- 
sured for the future unless a broad view 
is taken by those directly involved. The 
railroads are seriously handicapped today, 
and will continue to be handicapped until 
large drafts are made upon the capital of 
the country to restore their efficiency. So 
long as wages remain unduly high, freight 
rates must also remain unduly high in or- 
der that the carriers may continue to op- 
erate at all. Granted a reduction in run- 
ning expenses, the railroads will be able 
to present to the industry of the country 
a far more efficient and reasonable service 
than has been the case since the war, and 
will be able to again attract the investment 
capital of the country to the end that they 
may keep pace with expanding opportuni- 
ties. 
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BANK CLEARING 8 

Bank clearings for March are sum- 
marized as follows by the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 

Bank clearings at the principal cities for 
March were $31,000,000,000 compared with 
$27,000,000,000 in February and $41,000,- 
000,000 in March of last year. Exclusive 
of New York City clearings were $14,- 
000,000,000 compared with $12,000,000,000 
dollars the month before and $19,000,- 
000,000 a year ago, the decrease being 25 
per cent. Clearings for the first quarter 
of this year were $91,000,000,000 compared 
with $116,000,000,000 for the same period 
last year, a decrease of 22 per cent. Out- 
side of New York City clearings for the 
first quarter were $41,000,000,000 compared 
with $53,000,000,000 dollars for the same 
months last year, a decrease of 21 per cent 

FAVORABLE FACTORS IN THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 

The Franklin National Bank of 
Philadelphia takes an optimistic view 
of the business situation and says in 
a recent letter: 

Factors making the most favorable show- 
ing which appear prominently in this 
month’s review of business conditions are 
a decrease in money in circulation, fewer 
business failures, increased stock exchange 
transactions, a gain in new and larger cor- 
porations formed, greater building activity, 
heavier lumber production and shipments 
and a full supply of fuel and labor prac- 
tically everywhere. It is a long time since 
we have found as many basic factors or 
conditions on the favorable side of the bal- 
ance sheet of business. It is hardly to be 
expected that the decline in the volume 
of business has ended or that the price 
decline has reached its lowest level but, 
in the above named factors, we have evi- 
dence of some reaction looking toward the 



stabilizing of business once more into a 
smooth-running and well-oiled machine. It 
now again becomes possible to look for- 
ward and plan business moves with a rea- 
sonable assurance of being able to carry 
them out according to schedule. 

THE EFFECT OF TAXATION ON DEPO8IT8 

In a recent address, Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of Chicago, said: 

At this time taxes are so substantial 
and their application so uncertain that they 
must retard the development toward the 
point of “normalcy” — whatever and where- 
ever that point may be. 

A survey of the effect that taxes have 
had on the deposits of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank shows that at 
each tax payment period since December 
15, 1919, we’ have lost from $14,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 of deposits with a correspond- 
ing increase in our borrowing at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Where does the money 
go? The bulk of it is sent East, as is of 
course necessary, but it does not return. 
Our business institutions are experiencing 
a constant drain of their working capital 
as a result, and many statements which 
we have been receiving show a steadily de- 
clining ratio of quick assets to liabilities. 

I would not say that a continuation of 
this process would leave us with no de- 
posits at all, nor would it leave business 
without working capital, but it seems to 
me the experience clearly illustrates the 
extent to which taxation is cutting into the 
commercial capital of the country. Busi- 
ness will continue to struggle for revival 
but so lone as taxes remain as they are 
now, it will be an uphill fight. It seems 
a fair inference that there will be less 
business, and, therefore, less revenue from 
taxes with the entire country as the loser. 
The case, to my mind is urgent and action 
should be speedy. We must remember that 
the Government has a great capacity to 
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destroy business, and a much smaller ca- 
pacity to create or assist it. 

FARMING CONDITIONS 

Agricultural conditions are com- 
mented upon as follows by the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago: 

The agricultural sections are showing up 
well and the outlook for winter w'heat 
is highly reassuring. The government’s 
April report showed an improvement of 
more than 3 per cent, during the first quar- 
ter of 1921 in the condition of winter wheat 
as compared with an average decline of 
nearly 5 per cent, during the previous 
decade. Tne official figures suggest a crop 
that will be 12 per cent, better than the 
average of the last decade, the April 1 
condition estimate of 91 per cent, compar- 
ing with 75.6 per cent, on the same date 
last year and a ten year average of 83.6 
per cent. This showing is highly reassur- 
ing and suggests an increase of 44,000,000 
bushels for the year in the winter wheat 
crop, the indications being for a total yield 
of 621,000,000 bushels. The Government 
return shows also that the acreage sown is 
nearly as great as last year which means 
that the threatened reduction in cultivated 
area as a consequence of high production 
costs and price declines has not mate- 
rialized. Except in cotton it may be doubted 
whether any producers will leave large 
fields uncultivated, although the movement 
to diversify crops is bringing good results 
in some sections. The # export demand for 
American grains will* probably continue 
heavy for some time to come, so that our 
large promised crop of winter wheat is 
likely to be in good aemand. It is too early 
to speak wth full assurance but the in- 
dications are that there will be another 
year of large earnings for the agricultural 
States. The farmers are likely to benefit 
materially from the arrangements under- 
way to organize marketing operations so as 
to yield them a more liberal net profit on 
the business. 

OUR GOLD 8UPPLY 

What will be the result of the heavy 
movement of gold to this country? The 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York discusses this subject as 
follows : 

Fears or hopes — according to the point 
of view — that the heavy movement of gold 
to this country will force a revival of in- 
flation are, seemingly, due to a lack of 
appreciation of the function of gold in a 
modern system of credit such as the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In the days of hap- 
hazard banking and credit, from which 



these apprehensions arise, gold was a 
potent agent for good or evU and it ac- 

S uired a reputation to that effect which 
ings to it to this day. This reputation 
arose from the fact that inasmuch as gold 
w'as the universal medium of exchange any 
increase in the supply in the hands of in- 
dividuals arising out of new discoveries of 
gold or out of activities of the merchants 
of a country which resulted in so-called 
“favorable balances” that were paid in 
gold, immediately increased the purchasing 
power of the individuals and put them into 
competition in the markets against other 
buyers, which, of course, resulted in an 
advance in prices. The effect of a con- 
temporaneous increase in the purchasing 
pow'er of a number of individuals upon 
prices was often disastrous to the com- 
munity, producing great hardships among 
the poor, especially when the purchasing 
power thus created was used to increase 
the consumption of luxuries or to export 
goods of which the supply was limited 

Even the owners of the increased purchas- 
ing power were ultimately harmfully af- 
fected, for their own activities in the 
markets soon cut in half their ability to 
buy. Gold was at such times a wild, pow- 
erful agent of destruction, which men 

found it impossible to curb. 

At the time of the first great modem 
discoveries of gold the world was devoted 
to agriculture and trade in home products. 
It needed but little money, and even a 

small increase in the gold supply had the 
effect of upsetting the economic organiza- 
tion. With the development of industry 

and the growth of the aemand for capital, 
the supply of gold became inadequate to 
the demand and the modern device of 
utilizing gold as a reserve and practically 
limiting its function as a medium of ex- 
change to international trade was slowly 
evolved. The goldsmiths blazed the way 
to the use of gold as a reserve, but they 
did not arrive at the concept of gold as 
a basis of an intricate system of credit; 
that flower of modern banking bloomed 
yesterday. In order to develop the maxi- 
mum credit power from the limited supply 
of gold, it became necessary to mobilize 
it. That result was attained' in this coun- 
try when the Federal Reserve System was 
brought to its present form. As long as 
gold was scattered about in the vaults of 
thousands of banks it retained some of its 
old power for evil, and if that condition 
obtained now, there would in reality be a 
basis for the apprehension that is being 
expressed. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, gold 
is the power which manufactures credit, 9 
power that can be turned on and off at 
will. There is a loss when the plant is not 
being run at full capacity just as there is 
a loss when a steel plant is not being run 
at full capacity; but a steel plant wifi not 
be run when there is no market for its 
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product and neither will a credit plant. 
The loss incident to a shut-down of the 
credit plant falls upon the stockholders of 
banks just as the loss incident to a 
shut-down of steel mills falls on the stock- 
holders of the mills. The idea that hanks 
can go on making money while industry 
remains at a standstill is fallacious, as this 
analogy plainly shows. The analogy also 
indicates the answer to the question. What 
is to he done with the increasing gold 
supply? The answer is, nothing. If we 
listen to those who labor under the in- 
fluence of discredited theories about the 
uncontrollable power of gold we will simply 
involve ourselves in futile efforts to lift 
ourselves by our straps and give infinite 
pleasure to European economists who be- 
lieve that by sending gold to this country 
to create inflation here while they devote 
themselves to deflation at home, they can 
artificially correct the disparities in their 
exchanges. 

THE CREDIT SITUATION 

Commerce Monthly , published by 
the the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, summarizes the credit 
situation as follows: 

Banking credit cannot be substituted for 
reduced capital and credit lines must be 
commensurate with present assets. Busi- 
ness must now recognize that it cannot op- 
erate on borrowed money to the same ex- 
tent as before capital was impaired. It is 
unsound to attempt to maintain the former 
high aggregate of credit lines after a year 
of heavy losses. Easier credit conditions 
and cheaper rates would not alter this 
fact. Not to recognize it would result in 
the substitution of capital loans for cur- 
rent borrowings with serious effect upon 
the general hanking situation. 

Fortunately, some of the very factors 
which have combined to make credit liqui- 
dation desirable also make an adequate 
volume of business possible on a smaller 
credit base. It will take less money to 
do business on a lower price level, even 
though further increases in production and 
sales, as measured by physical volume, may 
take place. Elimination of the speculative 
element from business and trend towards 
conservatism should bring about more 
rapid turnover. For a time also it may 
well be that even when measured by physi- 
cal volume, the total of business will be 
smaller and with sharper competition goods 
will be better made and replacement re- 
quirements appreciably lessened. 

• 

SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 

In an article in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, F. O. Watts, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, points out how 
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sentimental reasons often prevent old 
established businesses from removing 
to more favorable locations. To count- 
eract this tendency many cities are ad- 
vertising their advantages as locations 
for manufacturing enterprises. Mr. 
Watts points out what St. Louis is do- 
ing in this connection: 

St. Louis is a notable instance of this, 
because it is the first old city of the con- 
servative type to make a serious demand 
for its place in the sun. A coterie of busi- 
ness men of the Chamber of Commerce 
there, backed by an aggressive mayor, is 
telling the city’s story through advertising, 
not so much with the intention of exploit- 
ing St Louis as to present the facts of 
its commercial prowess, alertness, and 
strategic industrial position. The Missis- 
sippi River forms a natural outlet to the 
sea for shipments to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Central and South America, St. Ixmis ex- 
pects in time, with the improvement of the 
river, to become an inland port. St. Louis- 
ians are confident that within the next few 
months, the complete river fleet planned 
for Mississippi operation by the railroad 
equipment will total 40 steel barges, 
each with a capacity of 2,000 tons, and six 
steel twin-screw towboats. These facts are 
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set down not as a boost for St. Louis, but 
as a record of one of the “pulling” state- 
ments in its advertising campaign. 

In conclusion Mr. Watts says: 

The time has come when location must 
be reckoned as an intimate part of unit 
costs. Sentimental considerations are dead 
or dying. That city “sells” itself which can 
deliver the goods. 

URGES GREATER LABOR EFFICIENCY 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, said in a recent address: 

Too many people today hope and expect 
something will be done for them, although 
their interests would best be served by 
their doing a full day’s work for their pay. 
There is an effort on the part of workers 
to retain the advantages won during the 
abnormal war period of shorter hours, 
higher pay and easy work, regardless of 
the present lack of an economic basis 
for the continuance of such conditions. 
The fundamental principle of enlightened 
labor leadership today should be to in- 
culcate a return to the doctrine of an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 
Inflated wages and the non-competitive 
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conditions of the war and the later boom 
period produced inefficiency and irresponsi- 
bility. 

It is essential to the welfare of labor it- 
self to banish this attitude, not because 
individual efficiency and a full return of 
value received in the pay envelope mean 
bigger profits for the employer, but be- 
cause tney mean better times for the 
workers themselves. Workers cannot, in 
the lortg run, consume more than they pro- 
duce. If wages are too high in relation 
to the exchange value of the product, wages 
must come down, for no wage can be 
permanently maintained at a point above 
what it is worth, measured in terms of 
other products. 

Further, employers must not seek to 
drive wages below their true value thus 
measured. There is this reciprocal per- 
sonal responsibility involved in the relation 
of workers and employers — on the one 
hand, to render efficient service for every 
dollar demanded, on the other to render 
over to labor every dollar earned. 

STEEL PRICE REDUCING 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion's new schedule of steel prices is 
commented upon as follows by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 



Reduction in prices of a number of iron 
and steel products, ranging from $1.50 to 
$15.00 a ton, announced by the United 
States Steel Corporation on April 12 and 
later, represent a step of fundamental im- 
portance in the continued industrial read- 
justment. Through these reductions from 
Industrial Board prices, which the Cor- 
poration had in general maintained since 
1919, Corporation prices for some products 
became identical with those maintained by 
a number of independent steel companies. 
In other cases the remaining differences 
between the two sets of prices are slight. 

The full effect of these price reductions 
on the volume of new contracts may not 
be known for several weeks. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the International Har- 
vester Company, basing its action upon the 
revision of steel prices, promptly an- 
nounced a reduction of 10 per cent, in the 
prices of its products in which steel is the 
principal element, the new prices to become 
effective in 1921. More drastic reductions 
in the Steel Corporation’s prices had been 
expected in some quarters, and it does not 
seem probable that a rush of new business 
will promptly follow the recent revisions. 
Many potential buyers may be expected to 
continue the withholding of orders, in 
anticipation of further price recessions in 
the near future. The earlier reduction of 
prices by independent steel producers, in 
some cases to levels substantially below 
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Marked by Thoroughness 

JfuDGMENTS can be based only upon facts determined by 
the utmost thoroughness and accuracy. Every audit made 
by this firm is under the direct supervision of our executives, 
whose long experience insures these qualities. 

Many of your depositors will be interested in a new book 
by H. M. Webster, entitled “Meeting the Competitive Market,” 
just off the press, which gives a clear cut statement of the 
fundamental business principles which must be understood by 
every man to meet the present situation successfully. Let us 
send you a copy. We shall also be glad to mail complimentary 
copies to any of your friends who may be interested. 

H. M. Webster & Company 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 

Telephone — Vanderbilt 1908 

Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 

Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 



those maintained by the Steel Corporation, 
failed to stay the declining volume of busi- 
ness. 

Representative steel prices under the 
new schedules average more than 60 per 
cent, above corresponding prices in 1913. 
The fact that commodity prices in general 
are nearer the pre-war level affords some 
basis for the expectation that steel prices 
will recede further. 

Shortly before the Steel Corporation’s 
reduction of prices was announced, how- 
ever, a number of prices were raised by 
independent producers. The degree of 
uniformity in prices throughout the trade 
which has been introduced by these re- 
visions may measurably stimulate con- 
fidence that the present prices will con- 
tinue for a comparatively long period, with 
a consequent increase in orders for steel 
and iron products. In any event, whether 
the new steel prices continue for a long 
or a short period, the revision is a step to- 
ward the completion of the readjustment 
which must precede a general renewal of 
business activity. 

THREE HOPEFUL FACTORS 

Reviewing the first quarter of 1921, 
the Cleveland Trust Company says in 
a recent trade letter: 

10«0 



The first quarter of 1921 has passed un- 
rcgretted into financial history. It has 
been a period of drastic readjustment and 
all such periods are painful. During these 
months wholesale and retail prices have 
continued to fall, the cost of living has de- 
clined, and industry has marked time. 
There has been much unemployment which 
has neither increased nor diminished greatly 
during the quarter. The prices of stocks 
and bonds are on the same general levels 
as they were in January. There have been 
numerous business failures which have not 
included many banks or very large indus- 
trial establishments. 

On the more hopeful side there are three 
important facts. The first of these is that 
the credit and banking situation continues 
to improve as the banks throughout the 
country pay back to the Federal Reserve 
banks the funds they had borrowed to 
meet the extraordinary demands of 1920. 
The second is that the prices of stocks and 
bonds continue to stay well above the low 
levels they reached in the latter part of 
last December. The third favorable fact 
is that industries which were among the 
first to feel the slowing down of business 
are now beginning to report improvement- 
Among these are the textile and clothing 
trades, boots and shoes, and rubber goods. 
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TRUST 



COMPANY 



The NEXT TIME you are in New York call 
and meet the Mercantile’s officers. This 
bank enters into the interests of its clients. 
Close contact helps us always to keep those 
interests in mind. We set up as a standard, 
in serving out-of-town customers, the kind of 
service we ourselves would require under like 
circumstances. 

If you are looking for a pains taking New 
York banking connection, may we not discuss 
the Mercantile with you ? 

MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(. Member of Federal Reserve System) 
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Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 



remodeled banking quarters of 
the Windham National Bank, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Many banks which 
have occupied an old type of building 
for many years are confronted with the problem 
of new equipment. This photograph illustrates 
what can be done in this respect and in many 
cases the interior arrangement closely approxi- 
mates the perfection obtained in a new indi- 
vidual bank building. 
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EASTERN STATES 

CONVENTION DATES 

New York at Atlantic City, June 28-25. 

Delaware at Rehoboth (annual) Sept 1. 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK MAKES 
NEW MERGER OFFER 

Announcement by the Chase National 
Bank of New York that for every share of 
Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan which it 
can purchase, it will give one share of 
Chase National Bank stock, one share of 
Chase Security Company stock and $10 in 
cash, has disclosed that the Chase National 
Bank, through its security subsidiary, now 
owns 22,000 out of the 25,000 shares of the 
Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan. At a 
reorganization, in which it is expected the 
capital of the Chase bank will be increased, 
to take place during the year, the Metro- 
politan Bank of Manhattan, its six branches 
and its subsidiary, the Hamilton Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, will be taken di- 
rectly into the organization of the Chase 
National Bank, giving it seven active 
branches in New York and one in Brook- 
lyn. 

Other branches of the Metropolitan Bank 
of Manhattan are to be opened within a 
short time, and the Chase National Bank, 
when the merger is completed, will have 
branches in every part of the city and 
suburbs. 

The Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan 
was organized in 1905 and has grown rapid- 
ly. Its deposits in the six branches and its 
main office approximate $50,000,000. It has 
a capitalization of $2,500,000 and a surplus 
of $3,500,000, wth undivided profits of $1,- 
000,000. A dividend of 20 per cent, was 
paid on the stock last year. The shares ac- 
quired by the Chase National Bank cost 
the institution approximately $350 each. 

Two new branches of the institution are 
just getting under way. One was opened 
recently at Thirty-sixth street and Seventh 
avenue and another at Forty-first street 
and Madison avenue. It is expected, when 
the consolidation is effected, that each 
hank will retain its identity, and the 
Thirty-sixth street and Seventh avenue 
branch will be known as the Thirty-sixth 
street and Seventh Avenue Branch of the 
Chase National Bank, and the Hamilton 
Trust Company in Brooklyn will be desig- 
nated the Hamilton Trust Branch of the 
Chase National Bank, and so on through 
the list of subsidiaries. The Metropolitan 
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The Oldest Bank 
in America 



(CHARTERED by the Conb- 
nental Congress in I 78 1 , the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 

Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 



President 

E. PUSEY PASSMORE 

Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 

Cashier 

E. S. KROMER 

Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 

Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 

Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 



THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

(NATIONAL BANK) 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Audits and Systems 
for Banks 



Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



Hank of Manhattan confines itself strictly 
to a commercial business. 

Forecasts of the present banking deal 
were made on January 29, when the Metro- 
politan Hank of Manhattan acquired the 
Hamilton Trust Company of Brooklyn. 
The exchange was on a share-for-share 
basis. The Hamilton Trust Company, now 
known as the Hamilton Trust Branch of 
the Metropolitan Hank of Manhattan, is a 
prosperous little institution in Brooklyn, 
of which George n. Hadden is in charge. 
Its deposits are between $8, 000, 000 and 
#9,000,0000. 

The total resources of the combined in- 
institutions will be in the neighborhood of 
#600,000,000. It is expected that Mr. Olles- 
heiiner and other officials and large stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Hank of Man- 
hattan will be added to the board of the 
Chase National Bank when the actual mer- 
ger takes place. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF PROGRESS 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Progress National Bank of New 
York, has announced that Hon. John 



Burke until recently treasurer of the 
United States has been elected president 

MEDLEY SCOVIL AND COMPANY EN- 
LARGES ORGANIZATION AND 
TAKES NEW QUARTERS 

Medley Scovil and Company, the New York 
advertising firm, has moved from its old 
quarters at 25 Broad street, to new and 
larger offices in the new Cunard building at 
25 Broadw’ay. 

The move is actuated, it is announced, 
by the rapid growth of the organisation, 
which in recent months has been niate- 




MEDLEY SCOVIL 

President of Medley Scovil & Co., who has been closely 
identified with financial advertising matters 
for more than twenty years 



rially augmented to widen the sphere of 
the company's operations. For some years 
the agency has specialized in hanking, trust 
company and financial advertising, and is 
well known to bankers and financiers 
throughout the country as specialists in 
this field. It was one of the first of the 
agencies to recognize the possibilities in the 
export fields and numbers among its clients 
some of the oldest and largest hanks, both 
foreign and domestic doing business abroad. 
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H. LAMSON SCOVILL 
First vice-president of Medley Scovil & Co. is a 
specialist in investment advertising 



The Scovil Company, however, has re- 
cently branched out aggressively into the 
commercial field and has taken on some 
important new accounts, among them the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
United American Lines of the Harriman 
interests; S. O. Stray & Company, opera- 
tors of the Stray Line of Steamships to 
Norway; the International Freighting Cor- 
poration and others. It is understood also 
that the Scovil Company will shortly take 
over one of the largest of the American 
textile accounts. 

Medley Scovil, president of the company, 
has been closely identified with financial 
advertising matters for more than twenty 
years in executive capacities for the New 
York Times, New York Herald, Wall Street 
Journal , and Boston News Bureau. 

Charles Lee Scovil, first vice-president, 
is a specialist in investment advertising. 
As advertising and sales manager for the 
lianking house of Spencer Trask and Com- 
pany for many years, he has had excep- 
tional experience in problems of distribu- 
tion; planning sales campaigns; and pro- 
ducing effective and dignified advertising, 




H. GALE McNOMEE 

Second vice-president of Medley Scovil & Co. is an 
authority on matters pertaining to the textile field 



sales letters, follow-up systems and special 
literature. 

H. Lamson Scovill, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a son of the late Henry William 
Scovill of the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Connecticut, the larg- 
est independent brass manufacturing con- 
cern in the United States, founded by the 
Scovill family in 1802. He has a broad 
knowledge of manufacturing affairs, espe- 
cially in the New England territory. 

H. G. McNomee, second vice-president, 
was formerly news editor of the Daily 
A civs Recorder and Women’s Wear, and 
is an authority on matters pertaining to the 
textile field. 

MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY’S 
NEW BRANCH 

The Mercantile Trust Company of 115 
Broadway, New York, is the latest of the 
large downtown financial institutions to 
establish a branch in the uptown financial 
center of New York. The Mercantile Trust 
Company has completed arrangements for 
a lease extending over a term of years for 
two of the stores on Forty-fifth street n-;ir 
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AlexandraT House, Kingsway, the third London Office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
which was opened this spring 



Madison avenue, in the new Borden Build- 
ing. 

ITALIAN TRUST STOCK SOLD 

The ten per cent, interest owned by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in the Italian Discount Trust Company has 
been sold to the Banca Disconto of Rome, 
Italy, and to holders of the stock of the 
Discount Trust Company itself, according 
to an announcement made by Guaranty 
Trust officials. 

Eugene Stetson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, will remain as 
chairman of the trust company’s board of 
directors, and Emanuel Gerli has been 
elected its president. George P. Kennedy, 
who left the Guaranty Trust Company in 
1918 to take the presidency of the Italian 
Discount Trust Company, will return to 
the Guaranty Trust Company in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

The capital of the trust company is $1,- 
000,000. Its surplus and profits now are 
$750,000 and deposits more than $13,000,- 
000 . 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK INSTALLS 
DIRECT WIRE SERVICE 

With a view to facilitating the business 
of its correspondents and customers, the 
Irving National Bank has installed a direct 



wire service between its New York offices 
and Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. This service will elimi nate 
delay in transactions involving foreign ex- 
chan ge, securities and other banking op- 
erations, and will make it possible to do 
business without loss of time. 

The new system has been in operation in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh since April 18, and 
in Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo since 
May 9. The Detroit terminal is in room 
705, Dime Bank Building, and is in charge 
of Julius B. Wood. In Pittsburgh, the ter- 
minal, which is in charge of S. Stanley 
Smith, is in room 810, Keystone Building, 
324 Fourth avenue, William M. Chamber- 
lin, district representative of the Irving, 
has general supervision over the operation 
of the Chicago terminal, which is in room 
712 of the New York Life Building, 89 
South La Salle street The wire service 
is directly in charge of Elliott D. Jones. 
In Cleveland, the terminal is in charge of 
J. F. Maynard, and is in room 808, Union 
National Bank Building, 308 Euclid ave- 
nue. The Buffalo terminal is in room 951 
Ellicott Square Building, under the direc- 
tion of C. E. Koch. 

BANK OF AMERICA TO BUILD 

Plans have been filed for the construction 
of a twenty-three story fireproof building 
for the Bank of America at 44 and 46 Wall 
street, 48 to 53 William street and 41 to 45 
Pine street The bank is now located at 44 
Wall street and during the last two years 
has acquired the adjacent pieces of prop- 
erty to obtain the entire block frontage on 
William street and frontage on Pine street 

The new building will be partly occupied 
by the bank and the rest will be rented for 
offices. The architects, Trowbridge & Liv- 
ingston, have estimated the cost at $2,- 
500,000. 



LIBERTY INDUSTRIAL CORPORA- 
TION ORGANIZED 



The New York Trust Company is pre- 
paring to launch as a separate corporate 
entity the industrial department established 
and built up by the Liberty National Bank, 
which was recently merged with it. This 
step, which will mark a new departure in 
the banking field, will be accomplished 
through changing the name of the Liberty 
Securities Corporation to the Liberty In- 
dustrial Corporation and the absorption by 
it of the industrial department. The entire 
common stock, amounting to $1,000,000, is 
held by the New York Trust Company. 
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The preferred stock of equal amount is dis- 
tributed in the hand of several holders. 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the New 
York Trust Company, will also head the 
Liberty Industrial Corporation, while its 
other officers already selected are J. A. 
Bower, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Donald D. Davis and Thomas L. 
Pierce, vice-presidents. Both of the latter 
are now identified with the industrial de- 
partment. 

A. H. Smith, secretary and treasurer, 
and J. F. McClelland, manager of the in- 
dustrial department. 

The change was decided upon because of 
the fact that the charter of the trust com- 
pany enabled it to engage in all the opera- 
tions permitted of the securities corpora- 
tion. The latter was established as the 
bond selling and distributing organization 
of the Liberty National Bank, because the 
bank as such could not do all that the cor- 
poration could do. At the same time the 
increasing importance of the industrial de- 
partment’s work made it desirable that it 
should be given the freedom of develop- 
ment and action which its elevation to the 
position of a corporation would bring it. 

The Liberty Industrial Corporation, will 
perform the services of consulting financial 
engineer or “business doctor.” The work 
is as yet sufficiently new so that no specific 
term has been coined to cover its scope, 
hut in general it will be employed to assist 
corporations in meeting business or finan- 
cial difficulties. 

The character of the work may best be 
illustrated by typical illustrations. Banks 
having loans overdue from some concern 
might employ the corporation to investigate 
the situation to determine the wisest course 
to pursue. Companies engaged in the 
same line and convinced of the advantages 
of merging, but not willing to broach the 
subject directly, might employ the cor- 
poration as intermediary and adviser. A 
company, which in the past had done its 
financing rather loosely might have the cor- 
poration draw up a definite plan covering 
all its future needs. 

This is the class of work in which the 
corporation will engage. Its recommenda- 
tions will be made, but will be left to 
others to carry out. Thus, it might advise 
a receivership, but would take no steps to 
that end. It might advise a piece of finan- 
ing, but will not take part in distributing 
securities. Briefly, it will seek to diagnose 
business troubles and suggest the remedy. 

The liberty National Bank was the first 
financial institution in the Wall street sec- 
tion to establish an industrial department. 
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Rib of the schooner 44 Revenge,” sunk at Ticonderoga 
in 1777 from which President Harding’s 
Cabinet chair will be made 

As President Harding was an editor, all the 
editors of the daily papers of America have 
each subscribed one dollar toward purchasing 
a cabinet chair for him, which Charles Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York architect has been asked 
to design. When President Wilson left the 
White House his friends bought for him his 
cabinet chair. 

A rib of one of the first ships of the first 
American navy was purchased from the owner, 
Stephen Pell. This was the schooner “Re- 
venge" which was sunk at Ticonderoga in 
1777, a rib of which was pulled out of the 
lake in 1909 by Mr. Bossom. The schooner 
was one of the original ships of the fleet of 
Benedict Arnold which he used in the Battle 
of Valcours when the British were coming 
from the North to try to punish the Colonists. 
The chair will be made from the wood of 
this rib. 



BANK OF UNITED STATES TO 

BUILD NEW BRANCH 

The Bank of United States has filed 
plans for a new bank building at the south- 
east corner of Madison avenue and One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, which will 
be occupied as a branch establishment. The 
building will be six stories in height. The 
bonk will utilize three floors and the re- 
maining space will be designed for office 
use. The estimated cost of the project has 
been placed at $250,000. 

JOHN J. KEARNS, Jr. 

John J. Kearns, Jr. has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Fidelity-Inter- 
national Trust Company of New York. 

WILL BUILD NEW BRANCH 

The growing popularity of Madison ave- 
nue as a center for financial instiutions is 
further emphasized by the announcement 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, of New York, of plans to erect 
a handsome, individual bank building at 
the northwest corner of Madison avenue 
and Seventy-fourth street. The structure, 
which will house the Company’s Madison 
Avenue Branch now located at Seventy- 
fifth street, was decided upon in order to 
meet the requirements of the rapidly in- 
creasing clientele of this office. 

The building will be in the style of the 
late English Renaissance, the exterior of 
limestone, with Knoxville marble entrance 
and base. The plans are designed to give 
the maximum of light and air, and in every 
way conform to modern standards of bank 
architecture. 

The site of the new building is 100x50 
feet facing the avenue. The plans have 
been prepared by Henry O. Chapman, and 
it is expected that contracts for construc- 
tion will be let immediately. 

GEORGE P. KENNEDY 



In other cities similar departments had 
been started previously, that of the Detroit 
Trust Company being notably successful, 
and half a dozen or more local banks have 
since followed suit. The New York Trust 
Company, however, will be the first to give 
its industrial department the dignity of 
separate corporate existence. 

A large staff, most of whom were form- 
erly employed by the Liberty National 
Bank, has been engaged. 



At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, George P. Ken- 
nedy was appointed manager of the Grand 
street office of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SAVINGS 
BANKS ASSOCIATION 

John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York, was elected president of the Savings 
Banks Association at the convention of 
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that organization at Briar Cliff Manor. The 
following were elected vice-presidents of 
the association: D. E. Petit of the Onon- 
daga Savings Bank of Syracuse; Bertram 
L. Smith, treasurer of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Beacon; Arthur S. Van 
Winkle, president of the Empire City Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City; Laurus E. 
Sutton, comptroller of the Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank, and F. W. H. Becker, treasurer 
of the Western Savings Bank. Dr. Harri- 
son H. Whaton was reelected executive 
manager of the organization. 

The 250 delegates to the convention voted 
unanimously in favor of a resolution to 
encourage the savings banks that they rep- 
resent to make mortgage loans direct to 
the borrower and home owner and in other 
ways make home building operations easier. 



rectors all officers of the corporation were 
re-elected. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT COMPANY 
ELECTION 

At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York the following direc- 
tors were elected: Luigi Berizzi, of Berizzi 
Brothers; Vincenzo de Luca, of V. de Luca 
& Company, bankers, and George Edward 
Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Company. 

CORN EXCHANGE BANK 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
will open its forty-fourth branch at the 
corner of Sixteenth street and Seventh ave- 
nue, on or about June 15. 



JOHN F. SCHMID 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Asia Banking Corporation, 
35 E v>adway, New York, the board of di- 
rector was re-elected with the exception 
that John F. Schmid, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company was elected to 
take the place of Seward Prosser, retired. 
At the annual meeting of the board of di- 



GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK BUYS 
IN BROADWAY 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, the third 
oldest institution of its kind in New York 
City, will build a banking and commercial 
structure at the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Thirty-sixth street. No definite 
plans have been prepared for the new struc- 
ture. 
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SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW BUILDING 

The officers and directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank have announced the removal 
of their banking rooms to the northeast 
corner of Broad and Beaver streets, New 
York. 

LOUIS BRADY ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

Louis S. Brady, vice-president of the 
First Trust & Deposit Company of Syra- 
cuse, was elected a vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York at 
the meeting of the board of directors on 




LOUIS S. BRADY 

Formerly of Syracuse, who has been elected Vice- 
President of the Bankers Trust Company, 

New York 

May 3. Mr. Brady was born at Katonah, 
N. Y., thirty-seven years ago, and at the 
age of seventeen he entered the employ of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank and remained with 
that institution for ten years, advancing 
from the position of bank messenger to 
credit man. He then became assistant cashier 
of the New Netherland Bank, and after 
several years of service there lie became an 
assistant clearing house examiner. In 1 15 



he went to Syracuse as an officer of the 
First National Bank of Syracuse, which 
later by merger with the Trust & Deposit 
Company, of Onondaga, Syracuse, became 
the First Trust & Deposit Company o'f 
Syracuse and the largest bank in that city. 

NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER 
ASSOCIATION 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Transfer 
Association an amendment was adopted ad- 
mitting as associate members of the asso- 
ciation, representatives of banks and trust 
companies outside of New York City which 
act as transfer agents and do stock trans- 
fer work. 

The New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion was organized about a year ago by J. 
F. Atterbury of J. P. Morgan & Co., H. 

A. Duncan of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, H. Walter Shaw of 
the New York Trust Company and H. B. 
Watt of the Bankers Trust Company. With 
the assistance of some of the other officers 
of large financial institutions doing stock 
transfer work in New York City, the as- 
sociation has been interesting itself in the 
transfer of securities. 

Recently bankers and brokers throughout 
the United States were agitated by certain 
United States Government regulations per- 
taining to the transfer of securities. The 
executive committee of the association ap- 
pointed a special committee, with H. 
Walter Shaw as chairman, which was sent 
to Washington with counsel. The com- 
mittee in conference with solicitor general 
of the internal revenue department of the 
United States came to an understanding 
whereby brokers and transfer agents might 
continue their previous practice of trans- 
ferring securities until further notice. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion is now composed of: 

H. Walter Shaw, New York Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; Calvert Brewer, U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company, treasurer; J. 
E. Atterbury, J. P. Morgan & Co., secre- 
tary; A. E. Bates, Equitable Trust Com- 
pany; H. B. Smith, Bank of America; H. 

B. Watt, Bankers Trust Company. 



BOOK ON TRADE ACCEPTANCES 



The American Exchange National ' ank 
of New' York has issued the 1921 third re- 
vised edition of its standard work on “Ac- 
ceptances.” Men needing a practical ex- 
position of the latest developments in the 
use of bankers’ and trade acceptances as an 
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authoritative reference book in connection 
with the daily conduct of their business 
will find in it complete information of the 
best practice. 

ORDER STOPS BANKS SENDING 
FOR FUNDS 

Banks operating in New York under 
State control must do their banking be- 
neath their own roof and discontinue the 
practice of sending out of payroll funds 
by messengers. Superintendent George V. 
McLaughlin in a recent notice to all state 
banks and trust companies called atten- 
tion that this was a violation of the state 
hanking law, and insisted that “the prac- 
tice must be immediately discontinued.” 

The notice received by the institutions 
under state control follows: 

It has been called to the attention of the 
department that one or more institutions have 
adopted a plan which provides for sending 
messengers to the place of business of their 
depositors for the purpose of receiving deposits 
and attending to other business of the bank. 
This is in violation of Section 110 of the bank- 
ing law, which provides that "no bank, or 
any officer or director thereof, shall transact 
its usual business of banking at any place 
other than its usual place of business, except 
that a bank, in a city which has a population 
of more than 1,000,000, may open and occupy 
in such city one or more branch offices for 
the receipt and payment of deposits, and for 
making loans and discounts to customers of 
such respective branch offices only." This sec- 
tion and Section 195 provide for the manner 
in which branch offices may be opened. 

The receipt of deposits or the cashing of 
checks has been construed to be carrying on 
a banking business and therefore any bank 
transacting Its business under the arrange- 
ment recited above is violating the provisions 
of the banking law and the practice must be 
immediately discontinued. 

GEORGE V. MCLAUGHLIN, 

Superintendent of Banks, 

State of New York. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO. BOOKLET 

A list of securities considered legal in- 
vestments for savings banks in New York 
State by the State Banking Department on 



January 1, 1921 has been issued by Brown 
Brothers & Co., New York. 

ANOTHER VICTORY FOR EQUIT- 
ABLE BASEBALL TEAM 

The champion Equitable Trust Company 
of New York basket ball team, which has 
just closed the Bankers League season 
without a defeat, added to its record on 
May 7 by defeating the team representing 
the First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, by a score of 43-30. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
APPOINTMENTS 

John W. Davis of the law firm of Stetson 
Jennings and Russell, New York, has been 
elected a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. 

Edward Vandcrpoel has been appointed 
an assistant cashier of the bank. Mr. Van- 
derpoel entered the bank in 1904 in his 
fourteenth year. He was appointed assis- 
tant auditor in 1917 and was later assigned 
to special work on the cashier’s staff. 

W. A. HENDERSON 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, W. A. Henderson, formerly assis- 
tant treasurer, was appointed treasurer of 
the company. 

ONE EVIDENCE OF INCREASE IN 
BUILDING 

In these days of hesitancy in American 
business, it is worth while to point to con- 
crete evidence, of a gradual increase in one 
of our basic industries — construction. 

Such evidence is seen in the building rec- 
ord of one construction firm for the first 
three months of 1921. 

Hoggson Brothers, the New York and 
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Chicago builders who have specialized for 
many years in one type of building — that 
of bank design and construction — report 
that during the period from January 1, to 
April 1, 1921 they have completed work on 
nine bank buildings. This number includes 
buildings in New York City, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Michi- 
gan* 

This record for completed contracts 
taken in connection with those still under 
construction and the still larger number 
which this one firm expects to commence 
work upon in the next few months, in- 
dicates perhaps better than anything else 
the fact that construction as a whole is 
feeling the recent decline in prices and is 
getting back nearer the level which it must 
maintain to make up the great lack in com- 
mercial buildings which has resulted from 
the war and its after effects. 

MERCANTILE BANK CHANGES 

Albert Strauss has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York, to suc- 
ceed his brother, Frederick Strauss, both 
being members of the banking firm of J. 
& G. Seligman and Company. W. Palen 
Conway, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and Robert 
F. Loree, manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty, have also been 
elected vice-presidents. 

EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
BOOKLET 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, 87 Wall street, has just issued a 
booklet entitled “The Safe Keeping Ac- 



count — Custody and Charge of Invest- 
ments,” in which is discussed the advan- 
tages of placing your securities in the care 
of a trust company. 

NEW QUARTERS FOR WM. T. 

MULL ALLY, Inc. 

The advertising agency of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc. whose quarters are at 198 Broad- 
way have moved from the ninth to the 
tenth floor in the same building, which 
doubles their space and increases their 
facilities for efficient service to their clients. 

DIRECTORS OF STATE BANK 

Jules S. Bache of J. S. Bache & Company 
and Robert L. Barr, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, have been elected to 
the board of directors of the State Bank 
of New York, succeeding Sol Wexler and 
Walter L. Burckett. 

NEW YORK AND CHICAGO BOND 

CLUBS OUTING AT SLEEPY 
HOLLOW COUNTRY CLUB 

At the annual outing of the New York 
Bond Club held at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club and at the Scarsdale estate 
of Frank A. Vanderlip there were about 
five hundred in attendance and such at- 
tractions as baseball, tennis, golf and trap- 
shooting were the order of the day. 

The Chicago Bond Club were the guests 
of the New York club, and the baseball 
game between the two clubs was the fea- 
ture of the day. Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, was the pitcher for the New 
York team for the first part of the game. 
The Chicago team carried away the silver 
trophy which was donated by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. through a victory of 18 to 8. 

Following was the line-up: 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

James McMlllen 2d B Wayne C. Taylor 

Walter H. Taylor S. S T. N. McGowan 

Leslie L. Vivian 3d B J. H. Briggs 

J. C. Anderson 1st B — D. L. De Golyer 

Ralph T. Ryan R. F — F. H. Johnson 

Seymour F. Barr C. F Charles B. Stuart 

Bertram Stiff L. F Frank Whiting 

W. B. Scarborough C. - Lawrence Howe 

C. H. Sabin P Philip P. Clarke 

Everett Bacon ...» — -P. 

In golf Caryl H. Sayre led with a net 
75, having received a handicap of 11 strokes. 
After the golf and baseball matches had 
been concluded, an exhibition match of 
tennis doubles was played by Messrs. John- 
son and Washburn against Messrs. Mathey 
and Throckmorton. The former took three 
out of five sets. After dinner at the dub- 
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house, music and vaudeville were enjoyed. 

Sanger B. Steel was general chairman of 
the outing, assisted by J. A. Clark, chair- 
man of luncheon committee; Earl Beyer, 



w 




Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, driving from the 18th tee, Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Strong sitting 




Benjamin Strong, Jr., turning in score, L. J. Dibblee 
in the foreground 




Benjamin Strong, Jr., governor Federal Reserve Bank 
New York, Grosvenor Farwell, president New York 
Bond Club, Thomas Carpenter, president 
Chicago Bond Club, Charles H. Sabin, 
president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York 




Frank A. Vanderlip throws in the first ball 




Charles H. Sabin, pitcher for the New York 
Bond Club 



PHOTOS BY LEVICK, N. Y. 
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chairman of transportation committee; 
M illiam B. Scarborough, chairman of trap- 
shooting committees E. P. Currier, base- 
ball; C. E. Gardner, indoor sports; Robert 
A. Bould, publications; Jacques S. Cohen, 
music and vaudeville; E. H. Barker, en- 
tertainment; Howard F. Whitney, golf; 
Dean Mathey, tennis; J. H. I jams, trophies; 
Donald Durant, chairman of publicity com- 
mittee. 

The bond men of Chicago, headed by 
President T. S. Carpenter, were guests of 
the governors of the New York Bond Club 
at luncheon the following day. 

Among the New York bankers and bond 
men who attended the day’s festivities werfc 
Benjamin B. Strong, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank; Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank; Paul 
M. Warburg, George W. Hodges, Charles 
S. Sargeant, James H. Perkins, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Everett Sweezv, Pierpont Davis, 
W. L. McKee, Arthur Salomon, Martin 
\ogel, Francis L. Sisson, A. B. Leach, 
Charles Haden, John McHugh, Elisha 
Walker and William A. Read, Jr. 



NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Safe Deposit Company, 
New York, Chauncey H. Murphey, vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company and Elisha Walker, 
president of Blair and Company, Inc., were 
elected directors. 

UNION NATIONAL CORPORATION 
ORGANIZED 

The Union National Corporation, of New 
Y T ork, of which Thomas Fairvies is presi- 
dent, announces the opening of offices in 
the new Munson Building, 67 Wall street, 
for the conduct of a general commercial 
banking business. 

MECHANICS AND METALS AP- 
POINTMENTS 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, Carl Schulz was appointed 
manager of the foreign department. Mr. 
Schulz had for more than ten years been 
assistant manager of that department 

William H. Hollings was appointed man- 
ager of the Columbus avenue branch of the 
bank, and Trygve Nielsen was appointed 
manager of the Broadw’av branch. 

Clarence B. Wilkes was appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Produce Exchange 
branch, and William H. Bedell was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Colum- 
bus avenue branch. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMER- 
ICAS CAPITAL INCREASED 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has announced that its stockholders have, 
through increase in its capital stock and 
otherwise, provided $20,000,000 of new 
cash. In addition, arrangements have been 
made for credits to facilitate the work of 
the bank in dealing with its requirements. 
This will enable the bank to meet the needs 
of its customers arising out of the stagna- 
tion in commodity markets and the disloca- 
tion of the exchanges, and to maintain the 
close relations which it has been able to 
establish between the United States, Cuba, 
Central and South American republics. 

The bank’s present combined capital and 
surplus is approximately $11,000,000. It 
has forty-eight branches, most of them In 
South America, and its chief business has 
been in credit advances to planters. Be- 
cause of the decline in commodity prices 
many of the creditors have been unable to 
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take up their obligations and were also 
without funds to put in a new crop. It is 
the belief of officials of the bank that the 
advance of new capital will minimize 
losses which it might have to assume if ad- 
ditional capital were not advanced to those 
already indebted to the bank. Details of 
the recapitalization have not been com- 
pleted, but the contributors of $20,000,000 
will probably receive preferred stock of the 
bank. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
was organized in 1915 with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $2,500,000, owned mostly by bank- 
ing institutions interested in foreign trade. 
James Brown of the banking firm of 
Brown Brothers & Company, is the presi- 
dent, and its largest stockholders are the 
Guaranty Trust Company, J. & W. Selig- 
man & Company, Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, Columbia Trust Company, Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, Anglo and Ixmdon- Paris 
National Bank of San Francisco, Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland, Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and Adolph Stahl 
of Schwartz & Company, Guatemala. All 
of these stockholders have contributed to 
the capitalization. 

GEORGE L. BURR APPOINTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on April 28, 
George U. Burr was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Burr has been a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Company of New York since 
its organization last October, prior to 
which time he had been manager of the 
bond department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Mr. Burr was born at Phoenix- 
ville. Pa., in 1889. He w*as graduated from 
Harvard College in 1910 and from the Civil 
Engineering School of Columbia University 
in 1912. After his first employment, as a 
draftsman by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, he became associated 
with the Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration. For a year he was with the 
Houston Electric Company and the Gal- 
veston-Houston Electric Raihvay Company 
in Houston, Texas, leaving there in Janu- 
ary, 1914 to become secretary to the Texas 
assistant district manager of the Stone 
Webster Management Association, with 
offices in Dallas, Texas. He came to the 
bond department of the Guaranty in Octo- 
ber, 1916, and was appointed assistant man- 



ager in May, 1918, and manager in July, 
1919. 



A NEW BROOKLYN BANK MERGER 

Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., announced that at a meeting of direc- 
tors of the Ridgewood National Bank of 
Brooklyn held. May 25, he had been elected 
a director thereof. Also that interests as- 
sociated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company had purchased control of the 
Ridgewood National Bank and that when 
the details are completed the Ridgewood 
National Bank will be merged into the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, and be op- 
erated as a branch of that institution. All 
ot the officers, directors and employees of 
the Ridgewood National Bank will become 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, w r hich w r ill then bring to Ridge- 
wood and Queens Borough the resources 
of a large and pow’erful institution ready 
to serve this rapidly growing community. 

When the merger shall have been con- 
summated the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany will become the largest and most im- 
portant business banking institution in the 
Borough of Brooklyn witn capital and sur- 
plus of over $4,500,000, deposits of over 
$*0,000,000 and total resources approxi- 
mating $50,000,000. 

Negotiations for the combination of the 
two institutions were conducted by Ralph 
Jonas of Jonas and Neuburger for the 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
Michael Ilelfgott represented the Ridge- 
wood National Bank. 

BOOKLET ON LEGALLY AUTHOR- 
IZED INVESTMENTS 

Remick, Hodges and Company, of New 
York, have issued a booklet on “legally 
Authorized Investments for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in the State of New 
York,” and the law limiting such invest- 
ments. The list is made to comply with 
the law on January 1, 1921. 

FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 

On May 2, the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York, opened its first 
branch, the location of this office being at 
the corner of Main and Utica streets. Ihis 
is in the so-called Cold Spring section of 
Buffalo, a district which in recent years 
has become a very prosperous business 
center. 

George D. Thomson, the manager of this 
branch, and Edward L. Dee, assistant man- 
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ager, have both been at the main office of 
the Fidelity for a number of years, their 
well rounded banking experience enabling 
them to assume the responsibilities of this 
branch in excellent manner. 

On June 1 the company will open its 
second branch, which will be called the 
Delaware Avenue Branch. This office will 
be located at the corner of Delaware 
avenue and Chippewa street in a sec- 
tion that is close to Buffalo’s main shop- 
ping district and which is developing rapid- 
ly as a business center. 

Darwin G. Sabin, Jr., the manager of 
this branch, and Elmer L. Stradtman, as- 
istant manager, have both been at the main 
office of the Fidelity for some time, and 
with their broad pracitical knowledge of 
banking they are well qualified to take 
charge of this branch. 

CONVENTION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS AT BUFFALO 

The program of the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, to be held at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on June 2 and 3, 1921, will 
ge as follows: 

Thursday. June 2. morning: Address, “Ac- 

ceptance Syndicate Plan for Financing Ex- 



ports/' Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president. 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh; ad- 
dress, “Present Conditions in Cuba/’ Oscar 
Wells, president First National Bank. Birm- 
ingham, N. Y. 

Afternoon: Golf Tournament, Orchard Park. 

Evening: annual banquet. Fred. W. Ells- 

worth, toastmaster. Address, “Dollars vs. 
Citizens,” John H. Puellcher, vice-president 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wls. Ad- 
dress, John D. Wells, city editor Buffalo 
Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Friday, June 3, Morning: Address, “Com- 

mercial Letters of Credit and Repudiation of 
Contract Under Letters of Credit,” Charles H. 
Marfleld, vice-president Seaboard National 
Bank, New York. Address, “Was It The Federal 
Reserve?” Hon. David C. Wills, chairman of 
the board. Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Address, "What Change, If Any, Should Be 
Made in the Distribution of Earnings of the 
Federal Reserve Banks,” J. H. Herzog, vice- 
president National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Albany. 

Afternoon: Address, “Conversion of National 
Banks Into State Banks and Vice Versa.” 
Joseph R. Kraus, vice-president. Union Truat 
Company, Cleveland; Address, “Recent or 
Contemplated Changes In the Federal Reserve 
System,” Walter W. Head, president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha. 

UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
PATERSON, N. J. 

The United States Trust Company of 
Paterson, N. J., has announced that Wil- 
liam E. Walter, formerly examiner for the 
department of banking and insurance of 
the State of New Jersey has been ap- 
pointment a vice-president. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

S INCE last month many of the strikes 
that were interfering with business 
have been settled in one way or another 
and conditions have materially improved. 
Wage reductions in many of the basic New 
England industries have been accomplished 
with less friction than was deemed possible 
a few months ago, and production on a new 
basis of costs is already well under way. 
This is particularly true in the hide mar- 
ket, where a better tone has developed and 
where larger and better orders are being 
received daily. The leather trade is feeling 
better also, although there is a good deal 
of complaint that business is held up by 
the reluctance of a few retailers to follow 
the wholesalers in their price cutting. 

The w'ool industry and the woolen textile 
mills report a decided improvement bofh 
in present volume of business and in the 
outlook for the future. The cotton mills 
are not quite so fortunate and there is a 
great deal of unsettlement and uncertainty 
in the trade. 

The building business is improving. With 
practically all of the large contractors 
around Boston working on the open shop 
plan the business has become sharply com- 
petitive and prices are ranging much lower 
than a few months ago. Building materials 
have dropped also, and loaning institutions 
are far more favorable to plans for financ- 
ing building operations than they were a 
short time ago. Real estate prices are 
steadily dropping toward a normal level 
and there is a feeling in well-informed real 
1088 



estate circles that the hectic conditions of 
a year or tw*o are now definitely past. The 
banks and loaning institutions have handled 
the complicated real estate situation ad- 
mirably during the period of inflation in 
realty values, refusing steadily to accept as 
a basis for loans the new prices and values 
temporarily established by the wild 
scramble for real estate; and as a result 
of this conservative method of handling 
the situation the readjustment to a normal 
level in the real estate market has been 
accomplished very smoothly. 

Banking conditions are sound, and the 
flurry over the closing of several smaller 
trust companies around Boston during the 
past year has all passed and the actions of 
the Massachusetts bank commissioner have 
received the hearty approval of the authori- 
ties and the sound, conservative bankers, 
in spite of the attacks that have been made 
on the commissioner. 

Business failures have increased, but the 
ratio of liabilities to assets is less depress- 
ing than was the case a few months ago. 
Few of the failures are of more than nar- 
row* influence and they do not seem to in- 
dicate any special strain in any one locality 
or line of business. 

Labor conditions are slowly but steadily 
improving, but it is evident that there will 
be a great deal of unemployment during 
the summer and until the whole question 
of w'agcs is finally settled. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Maine at Belgrade Lakes, June 18 . 
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REPORT BOSTON BANK MERGER 

A merger of the Beacon Trust Company 
and the Equitable Trust Company, both of 
Boston, Mass., combining deposits of nearly 
$20,000,000, is reported. Charles B. Jopp, 
president of the Beacon Trust Company, 
said that acceptance of an offer of $135 a 
share for the capital stock of the Equitable 
had been recommended by directors of the 
latter. Charles B. Strecker, president of 
the Equitable who was assistant treasurer 
of the United States, is to retire because of 
ill health. 

CORPORATION TO DEAL IN STOCKS 
AND BONDS 

Announcement is made of the incorpora- 
tion of Whitney, Cox & Company., Inc., 
Boston and Providence, to transact a gen- 
eral investment business in high grade 
stocks and bonds, with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are George H. Cox, Jr., 
of Boston, president; Harry H. Whitney 
of Providence; William I. Gummerson of 
I^ong Meadow, R. I., and C. Earl Watson 
of North Reading, Mass., vice-presidents, 
and M. DeW. Hanrahan of Boston, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

George H. Cox, Jr., was formerly con- 
nected with White, Weld & Company, and 
at one time was associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company as junior officer. 
He is a Harvard graduate of the class of 
1906. Harry H. Whitney, a member of 
the Harry Payne Whitney family, is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. William I. Gummerson was 
formerly connected with the International 
Correspondence School. Both Mr. Whit- 
ney and Mr. Gummerson are particularly 
well known in Providence, R. I., and C. 
Earl Watson is well known in Boston bank- 
ing circles. M. DeW. Hanrahan has been 
connected for several years with A. H. 
Bickmore & Company of New York and 
Boston, and was later connected with the 
United States treasury department. 

Each of these men has had more than 
ten years* active experience in the invest- 
ment banking business and the company’s 
sales organization is expected to cover the 
New England States. 

MONEY FOR HOME BUILDING 

The real estate department of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass., has 
made an arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for the financ- 
ing of home building ip New England. 




This clock, recently installed by the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank on one of Boston’s busiest corners 
is much appreciated by the thousands of people 
who pass by every business day 



Loans are to be made for 15 years at 7 
per cent, up to a reasonable proportion of 
the actual value of the property, the princi- 
pal to be paid off in annual installments. 
A special plan has been worked out for 
manufacturers desiring housing loans in 
lots of 25 or more. , 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

The statement of the First National Bank 
of Boston* Mass., at April 28, 1921 showed 
total resources of $219,979,359.61, surplus 
and undivided profits, $22,913,832.66 and 
deposits, $138,692,342.19. . 

AMERICAN TRUST EMPLOYEES EN- 
JOY SEA BREEZES 

The employees of : the American Trust 
Company of Boston are once more enjoy- 
ing the advantages of the club house which 



Park Trust Company 

Park Bolldinc. 511 Main Street 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Capital $800,900 

Surplus and Earning* 202,580 

F. A. Drury, President. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 

H.' M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your Massachusetts collections. 
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Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen »n Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker deairing high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

Manufactured by 8outhvorth Company, Mittineague, Mat*. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

34 Beekman Street, New York 



is provided for their use at Kenberma, 
Mass. This club has been an effective 
means of promoting that spirit of coopera- 
tion and loyalty which is a characteristic 
of the staff of this bank. 

BOSTON BANK AND TRUST BASE- 
BALL LEAGUE 

The Boston Bank and Trust Baseball 
League which includes six Boston banks 
have been following the schedule given be- 
low since the beginning of May. Games 
are called at 4.80 p. m. 

May 4 and June 22: First National vs. 
National Shawmut; Federal Trust vs. Bea- 
con Trust; Fourth Atlantic. Not playing; 
Exchange Trust vs. Old Colony. 

May 11 and June 29; First National vs. 
Old Colony; Federal Trust vs. National 
Shawmut; Forth Atlantic vs. Beacon 
Trust; Exchange Trust. Not playing. 

May 18 and July 6. First National vs- 
Federal Trust; Fourth Atlantic vs. Ex- 
change Trust; National Shawmut vs. Bea- 
con Trust; Old Colony. Not playing. 

May 25 and July 18: First National vs. 
Exchange Trust; Federal Trust vs. Fourth 
Atlantic; Old Colony vs. National Shaw- 
mut; Beacon Trust Not playing. 

June 1 and July 20: First National. Not 
playing; Federal Trust vs. Old Colony; 
Fourth Atlantic vs. National Shawmut; 
Exchange Trust vs. Beacon Trust 

June 8 and July 27: First National vs. 
Fourth Atlantic; Federal Trust Not play- 
ing; National Shawmut vs. Exchange 
Trust; Beacon Trust vs. Old Colony. 

June 15 and August 8: First National 
vs. Beacon Trust; National Shawmut. Not 
playing. Federal Trust vs. Exchange 
Trust; Fourth Atlantic vs. Old Colony. 

The First National Bank has thus far 
won all three of its games. 



CONDITION OF THE FOURTH-AT- 
L ANTIC NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition oftheFourth- 
Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
at the close of business, April 28, 1921 
showed total resources of $34,116,479.46, 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,193^21.73 
and deposits, $24,827,799.05. 

PAYS TRIBUTE TO NEW ENGLAND 

In an address before the New Hampshire 
Bankers Association at Manchester, N. H., 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger said 
in part: 

The banker who comes to New England to 
preach banking ethics and practice, will, if 
he be wise, come with uncovered head, as one 
would approach a shrine; with bare feet, a* 
the devotees of some religions enter their 
sacred places. He will be yet wiser If, hav- 
ing in mind the New England habit of thrift 
and “getting on,” he comes with his pockets 
empty. With such precautions, he may hope 
to give no offence, to have no available assets 
abstracted from his person, and perchance 
even to get away with something more than 
he brought. 

We have all been coming for generations to 
you of New England for the financial sup- 
port, the ready cash, the loans on call and 
mortgage, that have meant opportunity for 
other sections to build, develop, grow. Kipling 
in one of his poems of tribute to the British 
Empire as a whole, apostrophizes England as 
“the power-house of the line,” the center 
whence radiate the skill, wisdom, management 
financial authority and economic strength that 
make possible the maintenance of that world- 
flung community. So I ventue to apostrophise 
New England as our “power-house of the 
line,” the reservoir of sense, saving, thrift, 
conservatism and enterprise from which we 
have been accustomed to draw for the financ- 
ing and direction of enterprise everywhere 
For, after all, you of New England have 
earned altogether too much repute for con- 
servatism, and too little for enterprise. 

At a time like the present, when, on a na- 
tion-wide scale, we have need for the most 
Judicious admixture of conservatism and en- 
terprise, of holding back and pressing forward, 
of proper economy and reasonable willingness 
to spend, of moderation and audacity, it is 
good to come to talk to a gathering of New 
England financiers, who, one feels very cer- 
tain, will know just what is meant by such 
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a Juxtaposition of opposites. So I come to 
you as one who would learn, rather than 
teach; seeking to learn your lesson rather 
than to teach you any of mine. It Is my most 
earnest wish that you may all believe me to 
be very sincere when I say this, for In the 
difficult position to which I have been called 
under the new administration, I find every 
day the need for the New England sort of 
support. There are times when people In rela- 
tions to finance don’t feel at all sure of need- 
ing that sort of thing. I can say to you, with 
a good deal of confidence, that just at present 
the New England financial Idea Is standing 
extremely well with the country. The pos- 
session of available, movable, liquid resources 
entitles the holder nowadays not only to our 
distinguished consideration, but to a going 
cent per cent, that is the most substantial 
testimony to our eminent approval. 

We have a way. In this country, of turn- 
ing to New England for credit, In times like 
the present, of the sort that is solid without 
being too solid. You of the down-East tradi- 
tion have repute for avoiding extremes; for 
being a bit cold, but always avoiding that ex- 
cess of coolth that would imply frozen 
credits. At large, w'e are suffering from severe 
chilblains In the credit department, but I take 
some satisfaction in saying to you that we 
see good signs ahead; we are coming into the 
stage In which we are beginning to rub snow 
on the frozen members in order to avoid the 
discomforts of too rapid thawing. 

Yours is an industrial and financial com- 
munity, and It has suffered with the rest in 
the recent period of depression. But you have 
the substance of real wealth, the wisdom of 
long experience, the background of sound poli- 
cies. There has never been much of sympathy 
among you for programs of extremism. If 
there be still some who view with concern 
the seemingly disproportionate Influence of 
New England in the national councils, both 
business and political, I think I can suggest 
some considerations that may explain your 
potentiality without doing great discredit to 
either your business men or your politicians. 
When, after the revolution, there were those 
who Insisted that the debts of the war for 
independence could never be paid and would 
better be repudiated at once, New England 
stood firm for keeping the national credit 
good. When the same issue rose after the 
Civil War, you voted no to every proposal of 
scaling or shirking the national debt. When 
greenbacklsm, still later, held forth its promise 
of prosperity by flat, you told us that pros- 
perity did not come by that route; that it was 
to be had only by saving, and plain living, 
and accumulating. When the same proposal, 
diluted somewhat into the free silver program, 
came still later, you stood as a rock for sound 
money. Your record is sound, and you are 
entitled now to the recognition which, as a 
Middle Westerner and a democrat of the old- 
fashioned sound-money faith, I am glad to 
bring to you. 

AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 

The American Trust Company of Boston, 
Mass., showed total resources of $27,871,- 
856.28 at April 28, 1921. The surplus is 
$2,000,000, undivided earnings, $745,489.18 
and deposits, $21,072,548.18. 

NATIONAL SHAWM UT BANK OF 
BOSTON 

The statement of condition at April 28, 
1921 of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass, showed total resources of 
$180,685,854.97, surplus and undivided 
profits, $11,650,226.21 and deposits, $112,- 
894,918/4. 
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Wayne County and Home Savings Bank , Detroit 

Albert Kahn, AnhiUtl 



In the construction of the Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Indiana Limestone courses six feet high, were 
used, which, together with the massive limestone Ionic columns, 
lend to the structure a character and scale not possible from the 
use of other materials and an appearance of enduring strength 
and stability naturally associated with financial institutions. 

The cost of Indiana Limestone bank buildings is not higher 
than those built of any other permanent material, and they 
are entirely immune from weather erosion or age. 



Our Booklet illustrating 
Indiana Limestone banks 
twill be mailed on request 
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•mu ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 



INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Box 790 Bedford, Indiana 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewino Dabney 

T HE shoe still pinches in the cotton dis- 
trict of the South, and will continue 
to pinch until the capital and labor now 
tied up in the bales of cotton is released 
through their sale. But if anyone thinks 
the pinching shoe is enough to cripple the 
South — he is very much mistaken. No need 
to resort to hurrah generalities to prove 
this. Let the bankers and the tax collec- 
tors bear witness. Let the builders testify, 
and let the business men show their ledgers. 

“If liquidation of borrowing in the At- 
lanta Federal Reserve District continue as 
in the past three months,” said M. B. Well- 
born, governor of the bank, “the directors 
of the reserve bank will consider lowering 
the discount rate.” In other words, busi- 
ness is sufficiently sound to be encouraged 
to expand. Its root-spread in the ground 
of well-tilled, economically fertilized pros- 
perity is strong enough to push fruitage. 

The ground from which all business 
draws its nourishment is the agricultural 
well-being. This in the South means the 
cotton planter; and, continues Mr. Well- 
born: 

“The farmers have had a lean year after 
four fat years. They have their lands, and 
many of them are now borrowing money 
from land banks and mortgage companies 
to liquidate their indebtedness to their 
banks. But they’re not bankrupt by any 
means. And not apt to be. I expect to 
see the beginning of the end of the pres- 
ent period of depression this fall.” 

There’s the banker speaking — the watch- 
dog of the treasury, always the first to 
sound the alarm, now dinning optimism 
into the ears which he first alarmed. 

And the Government is putting its 
shoulders to the financial wheel, as wit- 
ness the recent approval of an application 
for a loan of $2,000,000 by the War Finance 
Corporation, to Southern banking inter- 
ests, for financing cotton exports to Eu- 
rope. 

Now call the tax collectors to the stand. 
“The payment of taxes in the lower 



Mississippi Valley is surprisingly good,” 
says a report published by the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association. It goes on to 
say that the report of Southern States be- 
ing ruined is very much exaggerated. 

This summary is made from a study of 
conditions in a hundred or so counties in 
the territory mentioned — the counties that 
bear the bulk of the load in improvement 
bonds of all kinds issued in the cotton 
growing region. Practically every county 
is in a levee district, and has from one to 
a dozen drainage districts and as many 
road improvement districts, nearly all of 
which are financed by voluntary bond is- 
sues. 

Twenty of these counties in Mississippi, 
for example, reported tax collections aver- 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON. S. C. 

Capital 1,000,000 

Surplus and Profits — 1,000,000 

Resources. 15,000,000 



E. H. Pringle, Pres. 

E. H. Pringle, Jr., VIco-Ptos. 

R. S. Small. Vlce-Pres. 

A. R. LaCoate, Vice-Pres. 

G. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 

C. N. Flshburne, Asst. Cashier. 

Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



aging better than 90 per cent.; and ten had 
collected 97 per cent, of all taxes. In 
Louisiana, 85 per cent, of all taxes had 
been paid when the report was made, and 
collections were still going on. In Arkan- 
sas, delinquencies were only two or three 
per cent, higher than the year before. And 
so with the other States. Tax collections 
are as definite an indication as anything 
devised by man could be. 

An interesting development has been the 
return of labor to the country. The South 
did not become, during the war, the great 
shipbuilding and manufacturing section 
that the East and West did, but there were 
some yards and some factories, and they 
drew labor from the fields until the far- 
mers were almost in despair. Now the 
emergency production has ceased, and la- 
bor is content to go back to its furrow, 
even at reduced wages, for the cost of liv- 
ing has greatly dropped. 

To give a typical examples The farm la- 
bor supply of Louisiana is 107 per cent., 
compared with what it was a year ago, 
and 92 per cent, of the normal supply. 
The demand for farm labor, however, is 
only 78 per cent of normal. 

These figures are representative of the 
South generally. For the entire country, 
the labor supply is 95 per cent, and the 
demand 87 per cent, of normal. The lower 
demand for labor in the South must be 
read in connection with the movement for 
a reduction in cotton acreage of at least 
35 per cent. 

Men don’t build houses, factories and 
places of business on financial quicksands, 
and the revival of construction throughout 
the Soutn reflects the confidence in the 
situation, felt by men with real money. 

Eight cities in the Sixth Federal Re- 



serve District showed substantial increases 
in building operations in March, as com- 
pared with the boom times of the same 
month last year. 

In Atlanta, 350 permits for building 
totalling $1,094,164 were issued last March, 
an increase of 4.5 per cent over March, 

1920. 

In Birmingham, 506 permits were issued, 
$665,506, an increase of 52.7 per cent. 

In Knoxville, 126 permits were issued, 
$511,868, an increase of 48.3 per cent. 

Pensacola, Jacksonville, Tampa and other 
Florida cities registered increases up to 
113 per cent. 

Cities to register decreases were New 
Orleans, Anniston, Augusta, Brunswick, 
Columbus, Savannah, Macon, Johnson City 
and Nashville. 

In retail business. New Orleans is the 
only city in the district to show a gain. 

New Orleans’ retail trade increased .05 
per cent., while Atlanta’s dropped 10.1 per 
cent., Nashville’s 9.4 per cent, and the av- 
erage for the entire district showed a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent 

Stocks in the New Orleans stores on 
March 81, 1921, were only 8.5 per cent 
lower than on March 31, 1921. Atlanta’s 
stocks were 21.1 per cent., under those for 
the previous March. The average for the 
district was 12.7 per cent. less. 

In bank clearings. New Orleans passed 
Atlanta this last March by $6,500,000. In 
March, 1920, Atlanta was $6,000,000 ahead 
of New Orleans. Bank clearings of New 
Orleans for March, 1921, were $193^43,648, 
35 per cent, less than for March, 1920, but 
$18,000,000 greater than for February, 

1921. 

With the increase of cotton exports fi- 
nanced by the War Finance Corporation, 
the movement of the staple to the ports 
should relieve the pinch in the back coun- 
try. 

This is not a time for Wallingford money, 
but conditions in the South are stable, and 
offer opportunities for real business and 
real business men. 

& 

CONVENTION DATES 

Virginia at Hot Springs, June 16-18. 

Kentucky at Louisville, August 24-25. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ROANOKE BANK 

The National Reserve Bank of Roanoke, 
Virginia passed its thirty-second anniver- 
sary on May 8, 1921. The total resources 
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It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 



The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 



Capital , $1,600,000 Surplus , $1,000,000 

WALDO NE WOO MSB, President 
ST7MMBRF1BLD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
PAUL A 8EEGER, Vice- Pres. CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vlee-Piwa. 

JOSEPH W. LBSVLEB, Cashier WILLIAM B. WEBB, Asst. Gash. 




of the bank are over $11,000,000 and cap- 
ital and surplus $1,000,000. 

The comparative statement of deposits 
shows its growth since organization: 

May 7, 1889 $1,779.98 

May 7, 1890 200,219.84 

May 7, 1895 90,913.41 

May 7, 1900 551,835.73 

May 8, 1905„... 1,159,856.74 

May 7, 1910 2,241,373.13 

May 7, 1915 4,233,214.59 

May 7, 1920 ,548,235.73 

May 7, 1921 10,344,348.92 

The officers are: J. B. Fishburn, chair- 
man of board; E. B. Spencer, president; 
Lucian H. Cocke, D. M. Taylor, Edward 
L. Stone, vice-presidents ; N. W. Phelps, 
cashier; T. L. Engleby, F. M. Kulp, A. F. 
Rawson, C. W. Beerbower, assistant 
cashiers. 

OLIVER J. SANDS TO HEAD HIS- 
TORICAL PAGEANT 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Virginia, 
has been selected to head the Virginia His- 
torical Pageant which is to be staged in 
that city in May, 1922. The state and city 



feel that a better choice could not have 
been made to head this giant spectacle. 
Mr. Sands has been actively identified with 
practically every movement inaugurated in 
Richmond for many years for the public 
welfare and the advancement of the city 
and State. 

Mr. Sands is also chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Near East Relief Fund and heads the 
Good Roads Association in this state. He 
is admirably fitted to direct this new un- 
dertaking. 



SOUTHERN BANKER HEADS EQUIT- 
ABLE ORGANIZATION IN 
ATLANTA 



The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently announced the appointment 
of Turner C. Trippe, formerly treasurer 
of the Atlanta Trust Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., as manager of its Atlanta office. 
Before entering the banking field, Mr. 
.Trippe was fortunate in securing a very 
valuable business training being for some 
time identified with the wholesale and job- 
bing drug business. In his later affiliation 
with the house of Robinson Humphrey 
Company he engaged in the buying and 
selling of municipal bonds and secured an 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers In Secnritiee 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



excellent foundation in this branch of the 
bond business, through his work in inves- 
tigating the legal phases of municipal is- 
sues. He became manager of the bond de- 




TURNER TRIPPE 

Who has been appointed manager of the Atlanta 
office of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 



partment of the Hillyer Trust Company, 
(now the Atlanta Trust Company), in 
1911. He later was made trust officer and 
subsequently treasurer, being largely in- 
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strumental in increasing the capital of the 
the Atlanta Trust Company from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Resigning as treasurer during the early 
part of 1920, Mr. Trippe shortly after- 
ward became associated with the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Trippe 
was born in Atlanta and has been engaged 
in business there continuously since 1900. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The tenth annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
will convene in New Orleans, La., October 
31, November 1 and 2. The St. Charles 
Hotel has been selected as the official head- 
quarters. 

The New Orleans members of the asso- 
ciation are planning a very attractive pro- 
gram of entertainment. Secretary Fenton 
advises that already quite a few reserva- 
tions have been made for the fall meeting. 
It is expected that about eight hundred 
will be in attendance at the meeting. 

CALCASIEU NATIONAL BANK 

The Calcasieu National Bank of South, 
west Louisiana, Lake Charles, La,, showed 
total resources on April 28, 1921 of $14,- 
186,013.66 and deposits of $9,240,16 ,58. 
On the statement folder issued by this 
bank there is a map in colors of South- 
west Louisiana, showing the location of 
the nine offices of the bank in Lake Charles, 
Lake Arthur, Oakdale, Jennings, Kinder, 
De Quincy, Welsh, Vinton and Sulphur. 
Frank Roberts is president of this bank 
and E. N. Hazzard is cashier. 

BALTIMORE BANK LOANS 

Last year the financial organizations op- 
erating in Baltimore, Md., under state 
charters loaned more than $30,000,000 for 
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The Old First-Established in IMS 



Capital and Surplus $3,500,000 
Resources .... 38,000,000 

OFFICERS 



JOHN M. MILLER, Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT Vice-President 

ALEX. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 

JAMES M. BALL, Jr Cashier 

THOS. W. PURCELL Trust Officer 



^^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks* cor- 
porations and individuals. 



Baltimore building operations. A report 
made public by the state bank commis- 
sioner presents the figures and shows to 
what extent the savings banks and trust 
companies were interested. The exact 
amount loaned last year was $30,422,921, 
an increase of $8,247,322 over 1919. Of 
1920’s total the savings banks advanced 
$25,589,949, an increase of $6,460,759 over 
the previous year. 

State bank and trust company mortgage 
loans amounted to $1,832,972, or $1,786,171 
in excess of 1919. Since 1910 the loans of 
state banks and trust companies in Balti- 
more have more than tripled. 

LOUISIANA BANKERS ELECT 

Officers elected at the recent convention 
of the Louisiana Bankers Association were 
as follows: 

Eugene Cazedessus of Baton Rouge, 
president; \V. S. Craig of Tallulah, vice- 
president; W. J. Mitchell of New Orleans, 
treasurer, and John T. Barry of Lafayette, 
secretary. 

The following committees were named at 
the eoneluding session, to serve during the 
coming year: 



Executive Council — L. O. Broussard, 
Abbeville, chairman; C. G. Rives, New 
Orleans; S. A. Knapp, Lake Charles; R. 
II. Miller, Minden; F. W. Ellsworth, New 
Orleans; J. W. Watson, Natchitoches; H. 
F. Madison, Bastrop. 

Legislative Committee — E. T. Merrick, 
New Orleans, chairman; R. N. Sims, New 
Orleans; L. Bounanchaud, New Roads; W. 
L. Young, Shreveport. 

Agricultural Committee — R. O. Young, 
Lafayette, chairman; C. C. Gaspard, New 
Orleans; T. E. Flournoy, Monroe; R. A. 
Kent, Amite; W. E. Lawson, Crowley. 

Members A. B. A. were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Tentative member executive council of 
A. B. A., in case 300 members from Ixm- 
isiana are enrolled, Ben Johnson; vice- 
president from Louisiana, Arthur Kahn; 
member nominating committee, Joseph 
Gottlieb; alternate member nominating 
committee, Travis Oliver; vice-president, 
trust company section. C. G. Rives; vice- 
president, savings bank section, F. E. 
Gunter; vice-president, national bank sec- 
tion, Andrew Querbes. 
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Power Farming Credit 



M EN who borrow to purchase Case 
Power Farming Machinery are usu- 
ally sound credit risks, not only be- 
cause of their tangible resources but also 
because of the less tangible assets of security 
found in Case products: an effective manu- 
facturing and distributing system thoroughly 
adapted to the exacting requirements of Case 
customers. 



Eighty years manufacturing experience, assur- 
ing a product of sound construction and cor- 
rect design for the hardest farm work; a 
distributing system of Branch Houses and 
dealers completely equipped to sustain the 
producing power of Case Machinery at a 
maximum of efficiency; and (the foundation 
of power farming success) a systematic course 
of instruction in the profitable application of 
mechanical agricultural power — these are the 
credit commanding assets of Case ownership. 

Case ownership eliminates many of the risks in power 
farming machinery loans. It reduces your problem to 
a judgment based on personal knowledge of your client 
plus his desirability when Case-equipped. 



J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. F401 Racine, Wisconsin 





Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Chables L. Hays 

F INANCIAL conditions in the seventh 
Federal Reserve District have im- 
proved in the last month, but not to such 
an extent as would seem to be indicated by 
the easing of money rates. The Federal 
Reserve Bank has reduced its rediscount 
rate on commercial paper from 7 to 6 y 2 
per cent., but this action evidently was 
taken in pursuance of the new policy of 
the Treasury Department, working through 
the Federal Reserve Board, and not be- 
cause of conditions within the district it- 
self. Similarly the rate on commercial pa- 
per has declined from 8 per cent to a 
range of 7 % to 7% per cent, under the in- 
fluence of the lowering of rates in Eastern 
centers and not because lendable funds are 
any more abundant in this territory than 
they were a month or so ago. 

This district, in common with the others 
of the system, has profited from the large 
importations of gold since the first of 
the year and the substantial rise in re- 
serve ratios; but actual loan liquidation is 
still very slow and has advanced little since 
the setback which occurred in March and 
early April because of the heavy income 
tax payments and the seasonal settlements 
in the agricultural regions. Improvement 
is probably more noticeable in the retire- 
ment of Federal Reserve Notes than in 
any other respect; but even here there is 
still a long distance to go before conditions 
can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Opinions among bankers differ as to the 
wisdom of the change of Reserve Board 
policy and its effect. It had been the gen- 
eral expectation that the rediscount rates 
of the Reserve Banks would be maintained 
until the open market rates had adjusted 
themselves to lower levels as the result of 
the liquidation of loans and a material re- 
duction in rediscounts and that the Reserve 
Bank rates would follow the open market 
rates downward. Such a policy was in- 
dorsed by many of the leading bankers of 
the section. It seems, however, that the 
order is to be reversed in the method of 
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readjustment now being followed, and that 
the reserve bank rates are to be kept lower 
than the open market rates and lead the 
downward course. 

Those who approve of this method ac- 
cept the theory that lower interest rates 
will stimulate business and hasten liquida- 
tion of old loans, while a revival of in- 
flation can be avoided by proper checks on 
expansion applied by the individual banks. 
Those who criticize say the trouble with the 
financial situation all along has not been 
lack of lendable funds, but impairment of 
the credit basis of borrowers, and that un- 
til liquidation has been thorough and many 
commercial slates have been cleaned any 
measure that tends toward a renewal of 
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expansion will only defer the readjustment 
of the country’s finances and business on a 
safe and permanent foundation. 

Business in most lines is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Wholesale orders show a gain over 
the earlier months of the year, but there is 
still noticeable a disposition on the part 
of merchants to be cautious about distant 
commitments. As a result they are buy- 
ing often, in small quantities and mostly 
for immediate delivery. The trend of 
prices, especially of textiles, is still down- 
ward, but the markets as a rule are more 
steady and conditions are more conducive 
to a return of confidence on the part of 
buyers. Important fall lines of cotton and 
woolens have been opened at material re- 
ductions and offerings are meeting with a 
good response. In some of these the stabi- 
lizing process has been hastened by evi- 
dences of a shortage of supplies. 

Retail trade compares favorable with 
that at the corresponding time last year in 
the centers of population, but in the rural 
districts is not so active. Reductions of 
prices to consumers are still far behind the 
downward revision that has taken place in 
raw materials and primary markets, and 
this fact continues to operate as a deter- 
rent, making buyers more careful and less 
inclined to supply any but urgent needs. 
r lhis is particularly true in household fur- 
nishings, in which readjustment has been 
much slower than in some other lines, and 
in this department there is the additional 
unfavorable factor of the extremely low 
rate of new building. Women’s apparel 
and dress fabrics are moving much better 
than men’s clothing, the element of style 
being important in keeping up activity in 
the former. 

Prices of farm products have continued 
to decline, reaching in some cases the low- 
est levels in seven years and nearly all are 
now on a pre-war basis. The drop has been 
accompanied, especially in the case of 
wheat, by an increased movement from 
farm to market. This month there has 
been a reaction, due to a good export de- 
mand and moderate stocks at terminal cen- 
ters and prices have made some recovery 
under the leadership of wheat. The in- 
creased selling of grain has helped along 
loan liquidation, but not to such an extent 
as had been hoped, as the prices realized 
have been so low that little was left be- 
yond the immediate needs of producers. 

It is encouraging to note that despite 
the drastic shrinkage in values of farm 
products farmers are disposed to increase 
rather than diminish their acreage this 
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year, realizing that greater effort and labor 
will be required to offset the drop in prices. 
Weather conditions have been favorable for 
growing crops and the strength of the out- 
look for the season’s harvests is one of the 
most important favorable elements in the 
business situation of the central West. The 
idea of checking the economic tide by with- 
holding commodities from market seems to 
have been given its quietus and while the ex- 
perience has been costly to the agricultural 
interests the thoroughness of deflation in 
this field probably will make for more sure 
and rapid recovery when the tide turns. 

Strikes and lockouts have added mate- 
rially to the total of unemployed but except 
in the building trades the situation has not 
developed any serious phase. Some 10,000 
men were out for a week in the printing 
trades, but their dispute was settled by 
arbitration on the basis of a reduction of 
the number of hours work per week from 
48 to 44 and a reduction in the wage scale. 
A strike at the stockyards was broken 
without having had any effect on meat dis- 
tribution or prices. In the building in- 
dustry conditions are still about as bad as 
they can be. Construction work is virtually 
at a standstill and little headway is being 
made toward an ending of the lockout. It 
is hoped that the outcome may be a break- 
ing up of the tripartite combination of la- 
bor unions, contractors and material men, 
and a return of independent action in all 
three branches of the industry; but this is 
not yet assured, and in any event the costly 
delay will make it hard to accomplish much 
this year for the relief of the serious hous- 
ing situation. Meanwhile rents are being 
advanced to almost prohibitive figures, and 
the great increase in this item of living 
costs is making more difficult or blocking 
altogether in many industries a solution of 
labor problems on the basis of lower cost. 

Steel and iron prices are more stable 
since the reduction of quotations by the 
principal producer, but buying has not in- 
creased perceptibly. Structural materials 
are in very limited demand and the pro- 
jects that are going ahead at all call for 
small tonnages. The railroads are buying 
little except for necessary track mainte- 
nance. Automobile makers are taking more 
steel, the oil industry affords a fair out- 
let for pipe and tank materials, and road 
and culvert work is using up a considerable 
quantity, but even with these favorable fac- 
tors the demand is sufficient only for steel 
mill operations at the rate of 25 to 50 per 
cent, of capacity, the larger part of the 



new business going to the independent 
plants. 

Investment demand is much better than 
might be expected from the adverse con- 
ditions prevailing in many departments of 
business and new security issues of high 
merit and yield are absorbed readily. The 
effect of unemployment continues to have 
a noticeable effect on savings deposits, but 
the decrease is slight, and is almost offset 
by gains in some localities where there has 
been industrial revival. 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking at Minne 
apolis, July 19-22. 

Ohio at Cleveland, July 13-15. 

Illinois at Chicago, June 9-10. 

Michigan at Detroit, June 6-7. 

Wisconsin at Milwaukee, June 15-16. 

Minnesota at Minneapolis, June 23-24. 

Iowa at Des Moines, June 7-8. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC HONORS 
JAMES B. FORGAN 

James B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, 111., has been informed by M. de 
Fontnouvelle, French Consul in Chicago, 
that the president of France has con- 
ferred upon him the Cross of an officer of 
the Legion d’Honneur. A translation of the 
official communication reads as follows; 

The French Ambassador at Washington has 
just informed me that the President of the 
French Republic has conferred upon you the 
Cross of an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. 

I beg you to accept my sincere and earnest 
congratulations on the conferring of this 
honor, by means of which my Government has 
wished to recognize the great services which 
you rendered the French cause. 

The Cross of the Officer which is Intended 
for you has been sent to me by the French 
Ambassador, and I shall be happy to hand it 
over to you personally, either here at the Con- 
sulate If It will be convenient for you to step 
in some day between the hours of ten and 
one, or If you prefer I can bring it to your 
residence or to your office. 

I shall not fail to transmit to you the 
diploma for your decoration which the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Paris will send to 
me later. 

Please accept, Mr. President, together with 
expressions of my profound gratitude for what 
you have done for my country, the assur- 
ances of my highest personal esteem. 

During the war, Mr. Forgan was actively 
interested in doing everything possible to 
aid the Allies and this country by giving 
great assistance in settling the many diffi- 
cult financial problems which presented 
themselves during the war, and he was also 
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untiring in his efforts to help relieve the 
sufferers of Europe. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

According to a recent announcement by 
J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Compahy, St. Louis, Mo., 
W. C. Connett of the law firm of Connetl 
& Currier has just been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company and will assume active 



duties at once. Mr. Connett has been en- 
gaged in the practice of law since 1901, and 
some four years ago was Democratic 
nominee for mayor of St. Louis. 

He is well known in athletic circles, hav- 
ing held the State Tennis Championship for 
three years, as well as having refereed 
football games in and around St. Louis 
for more than fifteen years. 

Mr. Connett is president of the City 




W. C. CONNETT 

Who has been elected vice-president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis 

Dairies Company. He is also secretary and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Potosi Tie and Lumber Company, the Con- 
cordia Tie and Lumber Company and the 
G. R. Schmidt Woolen Mills Company, all 
of St. Louis. He attended St. Louis Law 
School and the University of Virginia, and 
is a member of the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation and the Triple A Club, having 
recently served as president of the former 
organization. 

ACCOUNT-A-WEEK CLUB ORGAN- 
IZED AT CLEVELAND 

Employees of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in their 
Account-a-Week Club have obtained 6,363 
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new savings accounts, with initial deposits 
of $2,708,928, since the inauguration of the 
club last October, reported Vice-President 
A. D. Fraser at the end of April. “And 
the best part of it is that the contest goes 
on,” he added. 

Of these accounts 4,754, with deposits of 
$2,316,690, were obtained for the main office 
and 1,609, with deposits of $392,238, for the 
six branches. 

In order to qualify as a member of the 
Account-a-Week Club an employee must 
obtain at least four accounts within each 
calendar month. 

Continued membership is contingent upon 
obtaining four or more accounts each suc- 
ceeding month. Should an employee for- 
feit his membership he can reinstate him- 
self by securing four accounts any succeed- 
ing month. 

Each member is given a silver emblem, 
which he must surrender upon failure to 
comply with these requirements. Any em- 
ployee maintaining membership for twelve 
consecutive months will be given a gold em- 
blem, which he may retain permanently. 

Accounts to qualify must be $5 or over 
and remain open for at least 60 days. 
Every three months small cash prizes are 



given members for securing accounts, and 
on October 1 a prize of $50 will be awarded 
to the employee who has during the year 
obtained the largest number of accounts. 
A like prize will be presented to the mem- 
ber holding a gold button who has secured 
the most accounts. Second, third and 
fourth prizes will also be awarded. 

NEGRO BANK CHARTERED 

The first national bank to be controlled 
by negroes — the Douglass National Bank 
of Chicago — has opened for business April 
2S. Only one white man, the chairman of 
the board of directors, is connected with 
the bank in any capacity. 

Stock in the institution, which opens with 
$200,000 in capital and $50,000 in surplus, 
is to be sold exclusively to Chicago negroes. 

LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The statement of condition of the Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
111., at the close of business April 28, 1921, 
showed resources of $21,041,329.59; surplus, 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $279,491.24 
and deposits, $13,629,413.98. 
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BROTHERHOOD BANK HAS OVER 
SEVEN MILLION ASSETS 

The Brotherhood of locomotive Engi- 
neers Cooperative National Bank of Cleve- 
land in its statement of condition as of 
April 28, 1921 shows total assets of $7,- 
000,297.51. The complete condensed state- 
ment follows: 

RESOURCES 



Loans and discounts $2,620,593.67 

U. 8. bonds and other securities 3,126,777.74 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas. 10,000.00 
Customers' liability on acceptances 377,042.45 
Banking house, furniture and fix- 
tures 86,500.20 

Cash on hand and clue from banks 630,153.15 
Other assets 149,330.40 



$7,000,297.61 

LIABILITIES 



Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 100,000.00 

Interest and discount 129,581.71 

Reserve for interest 4,860.91 

Outstanding circulating notes 300,000.00 

Acceptances executed for cus- 
tomer* 377,042.46 

Rediscounts and bills payable None 

Bonds borrowed 650,000.00 

Deposits — 

Commercial $1,267,812.22 

Savings 3,171,000.22 



$7,000,297.51 



JEFFERSON PARK NATIONAL 
BANK 

The Jefferson Park National Bank, 4815 
Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, 111., has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $200,000 
and the surplus from $25,000 to $40,000. 
The new stock was sold to stockholders at 
par and to the public at 140. At the last 
call the bank reported resources of $1,590,- 
000 . 

WARNS AGAINST POOR INVEST- 
MENT 

M. V. Henderson, Jr., superintendent of 
the Department of Banking of the State of 
Iowa, has sent out the following letter to 
the banks under his supervision: 

My attention has been called to a certain 
firm In Chicago, who has been covering the 
State with their men trying to Induce our 
bankers to purchase so-called commercial pa- 
per. They are willing to give a very liberal 
discount and usually offer to accept in pay- 
ment the bank's certificate of deposit due 
thirty days after the notes offered are due. 
This, of course, you understand Is used for 
the purpose of making a sale of the paper. 
In my opinion It Is a poor Investment. 

Another company In Chicago has bond sales- 
men out urging our banks to dispose of their 
Liberty Bonds and purchase from them other 
securities and bonds at about the same dis- 
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count which they were offered to take for 
their Liberty Bonds but drawing eight per 
cent, interest. This is not a good trade on 
account of the securities being questionable. 

Another matter which I have had in mind 
for some time is the securing of signed state- 
ments from borrowers. I urge each bank to 
secure a statement from all borrowers who 
are indebted to you to the amount of $1,000 
or more, keeping it on file in your bank for 
the benefit of our examiners and your board 
of directors. This plan will enable you to 
keep a check on customers who borrow at sev- 
eral banks. 

I also wish to call your attention to the 
fact that we find many errors on the part 
of printers In publishing called statements, 
which make it necessary to require republica- 
tion. If you will require the publisher to fur- 
nish you proof before publication, it will save 
trouble and expense. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOGANSPORT 

The statement of the First National 
Bank of Logansport, Indiana at April 28, 
1921 showed total resources of $3,077,266.32, 
surplus and undivided profits, $136,945.38 
and deposits, $2,431,603.57. 

LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY ESTABLISHES STATISTI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT 

Andrew Linn Bostwick, recently con- 
nected with the research department of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, has just as- 
sumed active duties as statistician of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Ix>uis, Mo. 

The newly organized department will cen- 
tralize and standardize the work of collect- 
ing, compiling, analyzing and reducing to 
the simplest terms the mass of information 
now rarely utilized, relating directly or in- 
directly to banking problems. This work 
will enable the trust company to render 
special service to its customers in advising 
them and keeping them posted in regard to 
the general and local conditions affecting 
particular industries and municipalities. 

The larger banks of New York and some 
of the Eastern cities have found it ad- 
visable to maintain such departments. The 
idea is a comparatively new one in St. 
Louis, there being but only one bank that 
has a statistical department in operation at 
the present time. The new' department will 
also establish a specialized library for the 
convenience of the officers, employees and 
customers of the institution. 

Mr. Bostwick has spent many years in 
statistical work. Through his connection 
with the Simmons Hardware Company, Mr. 
Bostwick was closely identified with A. W. 
Douglas, chairman of the committee of 
statistics and standards of the Chamber of 



Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Douglas is widely known as an authority 
on business conditions and conducts a regu- 
lar department in Nation's Business. Dur- 
ing 1911-1916 he was in charge of the 
municipal reference division of the Public 
library. During 1917 he w T as secretary of 




A. L. BOSTWICK 

Has just assumed duties as statistician of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St Louis 



of the city plan commission and during 
the war acted as assistant to the business 
manager of the Allies Purchasing Commis- 
sion, War Industries Board. He was also 
recently president of the special libraries 
association composed of heads of business 
and technical libraries. 

He is the son of A. E. Bostwick, librarian 
of the Public Library, a graduate of Yale 
and a member of the City Club. 

JOHN R. MITCHELL 

The Capital National Bank and the Cap- 
ital Trust and Savings Bank of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, announce the retirement 
of John R. Mitchell as an officer and di- 
rector of these institutions, by reason of 
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his appointment as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The statement as of April 28, 1921 of 
the Northwestern National Bank and the 
Minnesota Ix>an & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., showed combined re- 
sources of $68,595,649.02. The resources of 
the former are $58,939,620.98, surplus and 
undivided profits, $3,523,564.58 and de- 
posits, $43,332,885.41. The resources of the 
Utter institution are $9,656,028.04, surplus 
and undivided profits, $1,03 ,615.98 and de- 
posits, $7,555,790.54. 

CONDITION OF IOWA BANKS 

The statement of condition of Iowa sav- 
ings banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies showed total resources on March 22, 
1921, $764,414,074.56 which is a decrease 
from the statement of December 31, 1920 
of $16,573,322.62. Deposits at the recent 
call were $586,079,164.88, a decrease of 
$11,839,540.43 compared with the December 
31, 1920, call, 

J. W. PERRY 

J. W. Perry, president of the Commerce 
Trust Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
sailed May 12 for Europe, where he will 
spend a few weeks with his family, return- 
ing to Kansas City about the middle of 
July. His plans contemplate a visit to 
London, Paris, Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and other points. 

M. E. HOLDERNESS 

M. E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected vice-president from Missouri 
for the National Bank division of the 
American Bankers Association by repre- 
sentatives of members of the association 
which met in St. Louis during the thirty- 
first annual convention of the Missouri 
Bankers Association on May 17. Mr. 
Holderness is also a member of the public 
relations commission of the association, 
and has attended every session since the 
commission was instituted. 
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The plainly printed figures of the 
amount on the receipt show that 
she has not been overcharged. 
She likes to buy in a store of this 
kind. 

Helps the clerk: 

It proves that he registered the 
right amount. The added and 
printed records inside the register 
give the clerk credit for the sale. 

Protects the merchant: 

He knows that to get the proper 
amount printed on the receipt, 
correct added and printed rec- 
ords must be made inside the 
register. 

A National Cash Register is the only 
machine that prints and issues this 
kind of a receipt. 
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The register prints a 
record of the sale on 
the receipt. The star 
shows it was a cash 
sale. “A” is the clerk's 
initial. The amount is 
$1.00. It was the first 
sale on June 15. 1921. 
The register also prints 
an advertisement of the 
merchant's store on the 
front and back of the 
receipt. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslan i> 

P ATIENCE and determination are the 
most favorable influences in the busi- 
ness of the Western States as the new har- 
vest season approaches. The outlook for 
the harvests, which normally impart 
stamina to all lines of trade in this terri- 
tory, is also encouraging, but that may be 
attributed to the fine spirit of patience and 
determination that stands out in the West. 
Farmers, stockmen, industrial interests, 
merchants and bankers are patiently wait- 
ing and hoping for a revival in business. 
At the same time, though very few signs of 
betterment appeared the past month, de- 
termination to prepare for improved condi- 
tions and to contribute toward the elimina- 
tion of depression was surprisingly gen- 
eral. The activity of farmers in seeding 
operations emphasized this determination. 
Business in the West would be far better 
than now if only the same spirit prevailed 
in the foreign lands that are really at the 
bottom of the depression in local grain, 
live stock, wool, metal and other markets. 

Now that cutting of the 1921 wheat crop 
is about to start in the Western States, 
notably the Southern tier producing winter 
wheat, it is well to turn to the evidence 
farmers furnish of their rapid progress in 
reducing crop costs to conform with the 
radical changes in price levels on markets. 
Great surprise is really manifest in bank- 
ing circles of the West over the smallness 
of the expansion in loans that has been 
witnessed this spring in view of the large 
areas being planted to spring crops. The 
spring season is normally one of expansion 
in loans in the farming and live stock re- 
gions, as it marks the laying of the founda- 
tion for new crops of grain, cotton, forage 
and meat animals. So frugal have farmers 
been in spring seeding that the recerit 
statements of banks revealed very small in- 
creases and even some decreases in loans as 
compared with the preceding figures of 
February. Banks of Kansas City, for ex- 
ample, showed a decrease of about $500,000 
in loans, compared with an increase of 



more than $8,000,000 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Their deposits fell off 
only about $8,000,000, against $40,000,000 
in the same time in 1920. The explanation, 
bankers agree, is to be found in the great 
economy being practiced by farmers and 
stockmen, together with the restraints put 
on borrowers by the tightness of money. 
When the harvests are gathered, the fact 
that expenses were sharply reduced in mak- 
ing the crops will tell in business even with 
the lower prices. 

As a result of the cautious use of credit, 
money is not so tight today in the Western 
States as anticipated. Another reason for 
this is the reduced demand from mercan- 
tile interests, owing to the dullness of gen- 
eral trade. Little likelihood of any reduc- 
tion in discount rates is seen in this sec- 
tion, however, in the face of the cuts made 
by the Boston, New York, Atlanta and 
Chicago Federal Reserve banks. Kansas 
City continues the progressive system, with 
a basic rate of G per cent, that is making 
a smaller average cost of discounts than 
New York’s new 6y 2 per cent. rate. The 
Minneapolis and J wallas Federal Reserve 
banks are still adhering to the 7 per cent, 
rr.te at this writing. When the new crop 
movement begins in a few weeks, this ter- 
ritory will have to expand loans even with 
the greatly reduced prices. Some bankers 
think the Federal Reserve banks of this 
territory have not yet improved their posi- 
tion sufficiently to be well prepared to aid 
in financing the movement, but it is pre- 
sumed that assistance will be forthcoming 
from other Federal Reserve banks. 

Sufficient time has hardly elapsed to en- 
able the Western States to profit from the 
reduced discount rates in the four districts 
where changes were made, but the in- 
fluence of these revisions to date is disap- 
pointing. In other words, the millers who 
have sold limited quantities of flour to the 
East on account of tightness of money in 
that section say that their trade has not 
yet been encouraged to purchase more lib- 
erally by the Federal Reserve bank rate 
reductions. The experience of millers is 
similar to that of other interests who feel 
that easier money in the East would benefit 
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their outlets in that section. Some are, 
therefore, wondering if the discount rate 
cuts were not somewhat premature. Many 
business men and bankers assert that the 
changed rates are hardly likely to wield a 
powerful influence on business owing to the 
fact that improvement is dependent on 
larger buying by Europe. The opinion is 
even expressed that the piling up of for- 
eign gold in this country, together with 
the effect it has already had on discount 
rates, tends to bring about at least slight 
inflation again or to maintain prices in the 
United States at levels out of balance with 
foreign lands to the disadvantage of ex- 
port business. 

Lack of moisture is often a disturbing 
influence at this season, but farmers are 
reporting ample precipitation. However, 
there is scattered complaint of abnormally 
cold weather. The spring has been too 
cool just as the winter was abnormally 
mild. The crop outlook is still favorable, 
unusually so, in fact, but it would be 
more encouraging to farmers if seasonal 
temperatures prevailed. Warmth is needed 
for wheat and for oats and the newly 
planted fields of corn. Alfalfa would also 
thrive better with warmer weather. The 
first crop of this hay in Kansas and Okla- 
homa was virtually destroyed by cold 
weather, but, with the great abundance of 
hay of the 1920 crop, this is not a dis- 
turbing loss. 

Slight improvement in prices of grain the 
past month helped sentiment, but the gains 
were not sufficient to bring an appreciable 
increase in the purchasing power of far- 
mers. Export demand for wheat was 
stimulated by the rising foreign exchange 
rates and foreigners bought the bread grain 
for delivery as late as next August. 
This is heartening for it means that 
sales already have been made of new 
crop wheat that is yet to be matured and 
harvested. On the other hand, millers at 
Minneapolis and at Kansas City and other 
points are operating at hardly one-third 
capacity, owing to the disappointing domesr 
tic demand for flour. Europe is a good 
buyer of flour. Corn and oats are moving 
in light volume, but the big market stocks 
are a damper on prices. The fact that 
May deliveries of w r heat on future contracts 
were practically nil and smaller than ex- 
pected in the case of corn and oats proved 
helpful to prices. 

Live stock breeders and feeders are find- 
ing market prices practically the same as 
a month ago. There has been a little im- 
provement in cattle and sheep, while hogs 
declined. In the Southern States range 



conditions have been good, but Colorado 
and other more Northern areas have com- 
plained of the unfavorable influence of a 
cold spring. A little hope has been en- 
gendered by the appearance of some ex- 
port orders for live cattle and sheep to go 
to Europe, while packers have commented 
in a more encouraging tone on the state of 
trade in provisions in export channels. But 
the domestic demand shows little or no im- 
provement, still being under the weight of 
the growing unemployment of labor and 
the persistence of retailers in failing to 
reduce prices to a basis of developments in 
the live stock industry is the estimate that 
about 7,000 carloads of cattle have been 
moved from ranges to the Kansas and 
Oklahoma summer pastures for grazing, an 
increase of about 25 per cent, over a year 
ago. This movement is largely in first 
hands and reflects the powerful influence of 
bankers in stimulating early maturity of 
range cattle in order to effect liquidation. 
If the Kansas and Oklahoma grazing op- 
erations had depended, as in past years, 
on stockmen specializing in grass-beef mak- 
ing in these States, then a great decrease 
would have been recorded, for the opera- 
tors of past years lots too much money in 
1920 to re-enter the business on a normal 
scale. It is noticeable that buying of 
stockers and feeders in the cattle market 
and other live stock transactions are still 
feeling the tightness of money and the 
contraction in the purchase of live stock 
paper by the East, but producers are tak- 
ing a different view of this situation. They 
now see quite generally that credit restric- 
tion in a measure is necessary to maintain 
production in line with the reduced con- 
sumption. Not a few are now asking how 
much sharper the declines in live stock 
prices in recent months would have been 
if they had succeeded in obtaining all the 
loans sought for beef and mutton making. 
Extreme disappointment continues in wool. 

If the oil industry depended upon pro- 
duction alone for its success, it would now 
be making a happier contribution to the 
prosperity of the Western States. Drillers 
have been faring well in bringing in new 
wells. But another decline has been re- 
corded in crude, which is now r down to 
$1.50 a barrel, compared with $8.50 a few 
months ago. The market is still weak, and 
producers begin to see the need for cur- 
tailing production and are nervous over the 
possibility of further declines in prices. 
Gasoline is feeling the effect of the spirit 
of economy in the West. 

Lumber mills are reporting production 
closer to normal than at any other time 
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The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Joseph H. Millard, Chairman of the Board 

Walter W. Head President 

Ward M. Burgess Vice-President 

B. A. Wilcox Vice-President 

Frank Boyd Vice-President 

O. T. Alvison .... Assistant Cashier 

J. A. Changstrom .... Assistant Cashier 

W. Dale Clark .... Assistant Cashier 

Edward Neale Assistant Cashier 

Direct Transit Facilities 

The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 



in months, but there is little or no strength 
in prices, which are at a new low post- 
war level. The principal demand for lum- 
ber is coming from contractors erecting 
new dwellings. Railroads are out of the 
murket, with very few exceptions, although 
normally they are the largest single buyers. 

Mining interests are still experiencing 
stagnation. The copper mines are most 
idle, and labor in the mining areas, to- 
gether with the merchants who depend on 
them for trade, are reporting just the re- 
verse of prosperity. They are as depressed 
as any class in the country. 

In cities, towns and in hamlets there is 
passing a mercantile trade that is restricted 
largely to absolute necessities. The West 
is becoming more and more averse to pay- 
ing prices for what it needs that have not 
undergone the deflation recorded in this 
prices of the products it produces and sells. 
There is hardly a strike in this connection, 
for a farmer cannot buy on the basis of 
$2.50 wheat w’hen he is getting only $1.10, 
and a sheepman cannot spend on the basis 
ot 70 cents a pound for wool w’hen he is 
having a hard time making a sale at 20 
cents. A healthier relationship must come. 



CONVENTION DATES 

North Dakota at Grand Forks, June 
29-30. 

Nebraska at Omaha, June 15-16. 

Montana at Helena, August 5-6. 

New Mexico at Santa Fe, September 
9-10. 

South Dakota at Vankton, June 21-22. 

R. P. BREWER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF TULSA BANK 

R. P. Brewer, vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Okla., May 19, suc- 
ceeding Earl W. Sinclair, who goes to New 
^ork as president of the Sinclair Oil Cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Brewer came to Kansas City in 1917 
as vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. At that time he was an officer 
or director of twenty-five banks in Okla- 
homa. For ten years previous he had been 
actively engaged in hanking as cashier and 
president of the First National Bank of 
McAllister, Oklahoma. He was born in 
Muskogee, the son of a Methodist minister. 
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Flint Bank to Incorporate In Hawaii 



THE BANKOFHAWAII.Ltd. 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address : ' ‘Bankoh” 



Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,222,588.03 
Total Resources 20,047.726.81 



_ _ C. H. Cooke. Prexitlent 

E. D. Tenney, Vlce-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice- Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 9 d V-P. G. G. Fuller, td V-P 

Frank Crawford, 9 d V-P. R. McCorriston, CaaK'r 

Branch Banks *— Llhue, laland of Kauai; 
Waipahu . I&land of Oahu ; Waialua, Taland o f 
Oahu; Kapaa, Inland of Kauai. 
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cl the Islands in the Territory. 



He is forty-five years old. After being 
graduated from the Southwestern Univer- 
sity of Texas at the age of nineteen, Mr. 
Brewer organized the First National Bank 
of Cheeota, Okla., and later the First Na- 
tional Bank of Quinton. The Exchange 
National of Tulsa is known as the “Oil 
Bank of America” from the fact that its 
officers and directors are men of wide ex- 
perience in oil banking and Brewer has 
lieen associated with them in many of the 
largest oil financing operations in the Mid- 
Continent field. But still more important 
to the bank is the fact that Mr. Brewer is 
thoroughly grounded in industrial and 
agricultural financing. 

W. T. Kemper, chairman of the board 
o f the Commerce Trust Company said: 
“We have said everything we can say to 
Mr. Brewer in an effort to keep him with 
us in our organization. On no less than 
three previous occasions when he has had 
very flattering offers from Eastern banks, 
we have prevailed on him to remain, but 
when his home state called it seemed he 
couldn’t resist, and he is going to Tulsa 
to head the largest bank in the Southwest, 
outside of Kansas City. Aside from the 
feet that he has brought more Oklahoma 
banking business to Kansas City than any 
other banker in town, he has also made 
more Oklahoma friends for Kansas City. 
There is scarcely a town in that state 
where Mr. Brewer has not one or more per- 
sonal friends. And when Oklahomans, 
either white men or Indians, come to Kan- 
sas City, the first fellow' they look up is 
their friend, ‘Bob’. He goes back to 
Oklahoma w r ith our best wishes and leav- 
ing us a promise to come back often.” 

“Tulsa and Kansas City are so closely 



related in business interests,” said Mr. 
Brewer, “that I feel like I am merely mov- 
ing from one street to another. Neither 
of these cities can be separated from the 
interests of the Southw-est and neither of 
them needs an emissary to the other. 

“It would be surprising to many people 
of both cities to know r how large are the 
interests of Kansas City men in Tulsa en- 
terprises and vice versa. The two towns 
have worked together in a vast number of 
the biggest things each town has done. I 
believe that more stock is held by Tulsa 
in Kansas City concerns than in any other 
outside city. Of course I shall retain my 
interests here, and probably spend con- 
siderable time in Kansas City. My fjur 
years here have been happy because I have 
formed many close friendships and unless 
T could come back often, I wouldn’t leave.” 

Mr. Brewer will move to Tulsa with his 
family about the middle of July. 

The board of directors of the Commerce 
Trust Company sent the following telegram 
to the officers and directors of the Ex- 
change National Bank: 



To the Officers and Directors Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Commerce Trust Company, held today. 
R. P. Brewer, vice-president of this bank, 
presented his resignation to take effect July 
15 In order to accept the presidency of your 
bank which he advised had been* tendered 
him, and accepted. It was with the deepest 
regret and greatest reluctance that his resig- 
nation was accepted and would not have been 
but for the fact that Mr. Brewer explained 
that he was not in position to reconsider the 
matter. His ability, attractive personality and 
devotion to our interests have not only en- 
deared him to the officers and board of direc- 
tors of this institution but his executive ability 
and intimate knowledge of banking problems 
have been of so much benefit in the manage- 
ment of our business and have contributed in 
such a large measure to our growth and suc- 
cess as a banking Institution that onlv his 
own determination to return to Oklahoma and 
assume the active management of the Ex- 
change National Bank reconciles us to the 
severing of his official connection with this ln- 
fnw 11 ? 11 ' , We T / eel hI « leaving will be a dis- 
n 8S t0 Kan * as C,ty and the Commerce 
Tiust Company. We however congratulate you 
on having secured for your great bank the 
s< i % ices of a man who has the absolute con- 

t° Ur offloe r K and directors and has 
tht ability to respond to every opportunity and 
responsibility placed upon him. 



FIRST NATIONAL, TEKAMAH, NEB. 

Reporting to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the First National, Tekamah, Neb., 
submits the following statement of condi- 
tion under date of April 28: deposits, $414,- 
417; loans and discounts, $492,875; cash, 
etc.; $73,907; capital, $100,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $25,841; total resources. 
$747,009. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington* Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donnellan 

B USINESS sentiment has improved 
within the past month and while there 
are still many uncertainties to reckon with, 
together with labor disturbances, notably 
in shipping and printing industries, in- 
creased confidence is being shown in most 
lines. Most marked is the revival in the 
lumber business, although building is not 
keeping pace with it just at present owing 
to strikes in several of the building trades. 

After a period of quiescence the buying 
movement in canned and dried fruits 
started in April and it not only has kept 
up ever since but has recently gained head- 
way. Fruit crops are short but of high 
quality and the carry-over in many in- 
stances is sufficient to maintain a balance. 
Orchardists of the Northwest claim that 
they are facing a crisis unless rates for 
tiansporting fruits are reduced, and cattle- 
men and grain men also declare that rates 
on basic agricultural products must come 
down if any degree of prosperity is to be 
enjoyed. 

Wool growers of the intermountain coun- 
try are following a policy of selling their 
wool early although the price is low. In 
Utah the first wool sale was held in early 
May but was hardly satisfactory from a 
growers* standpoint. The highest bid was 
16V 8 cents a pound for wool which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the intermountain 
territory and which sold last year at 72 
cents. 

Unfavorable weather conditions and 
heavy frosts have seriously affected the 
prospect of a heavy crop of raisins, grapes 
and deciduous fruits in California. The 
cherry crop will be lighter this year than 
a year ago with apricots 45 per cent, of 
normal. Oranges are 92 per cent, of nor- 
mal with the critical stage for the crop yet 
to come. About three-fourths of the acre- 
age planted to winter wheat will be har- 
vested for grain. 

Arizona is staging a game come-back 
from a period of temporary depression. As 



a matter of fact, conditions in Arizona have 
not been essentially worse than in many 
other States, but because of the cotton de- 
flation and a few bank troubles they were 
more spectacular and found wider pub- 
licity. A great step forward has been made 
in the manner of handling cotton sales. An 
organization has been completed which will 
handle every pound of cotton now on hand 
in the Salt River Valley. The cotton buyers 
will now be able to buy through a central 
agency, instead of, as heretofore, being 
compelled to travel all over the valley ex- 
amining samples submitted by each grower. 
The result of this has been simplified buy- 
ing and the maintenance of a more uni- 
form price. It is variously estimated that 
the 1921 crop will be from 50 to 60 per 
cent, of last year. Most of the land not 
planted to cotton this year will be put into 
alfalfa. Although there is no question 
about the future of Arizona cotton, the 
farmers have learned that the diversifica- 
tion of crops is essential. 

Wholesalers report volume of business as 
showing an increase but constantly decreas- 
ing prices in most lines keep retailers buy- 
ing from hand to mouth to protect them- 
selves against losses. This, of course, will 
necessitate much stock replenishing when 
prices finally are stabilized. Retail buying 
has kept up well notwithstanding the fact 
that railroads, shipyards and others have 
been cutting down their working forces 
and adjusting wages. Liquidations of bor- 
rowings are slow. 

A period of open and unlimited competi- 
tion in trans-Paciftc trade is seen in the 
disruption of the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference, composed of all the steamship 
lines, American and foreign, in the trans- 
pacific trade. Considerable rate cutting 
may be expected, although rates have now 
reached almost to bedrock and the volume 
ot traffic present may not be considered 
to warrant taking losses for the sake of 
what little business is moving. 

As in the case of all other banks of the 
country those of the Coast showed a Shrlftu- 
age in resources on the bank call of Aptil 
28. Deposits in the aggregate were lower 
than they were 60 days ago, and about 15. 
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per cent, lower as compared with a year 



ago. 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association at Los 
Angeles, October 3-8. 

National Association of Credit Men at 
San Francisco, June 14-17. 

Washington at Tacoma, June 10-11. 

Idaho at Boise, June 14-15. 

'annuai, meeting of the anglo- 

CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, held April 14, Presi- 
dent Mortimer Fleishhacker stated that the 
increase in deposits and resources for the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1921, was 
very satisfactory. The deposits increased 
$5,771,986 and the resources increased $5,- 
809,155.3 8 during the twelve month period. 
An increase for the year of $67,988.51 in 
the surplus and undivided profit accouiit 
was likewise especially gratifying to the 
stockholders. The deposits, resources and 
surplus and undivided profits of the corn- 
pay now stand at $27,752,936.21, $33,119,- 
372.64 and $919,677.79 respectively. 

The savings department showed a par- 
ticularly good increase, a gain during the 
ytar of 11,372 new savings accounts, the 
largest number ever gained in one year by 
the company. Today the company has 
more than 57,000 savings and commercial 
accounts at its main bank and four 
branches. 

President Fleishhacker also announced 
that because of the marked increase in 
business in all departments it would again 
be necessary to enlarge the banking quar- 
ters at the main bank, Market and San- 
some streets. Plans have been made to 
transform the entire basement of the build- 
ing into attractive banking quarters. In 
addition to this development work, the 
banking quarters of the Mission branch, 
Sixteenth and Mission streets, of the com- 
pany, will be doubled in size and modern 
equipment will be installed. 

The outgoing directors were all re-elected 
by the stockholders, as follows: George 

I. Cochran, Herbert Fleishhacker, Mor- 
timer Fleishhacker, Mark L. Gerstle, 
Charles F. Leege, Gavin McNab, J. J. 
Mack, Charles C. Moore, Warren R. Por- 
ter, William B. Reis, Adolfo Stahl, Louis 
Sutter, T. C. Tilden, James Tyson, Philip 
Zimmermann. 



At the directors’ meeting, following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the outgoing officers 
were re-elected and in addition five im- 
portant promotions were made by the elec- 
tion of Louis Sutter and R. D. Brigham to 
the vice-presidency, Fred V. Vollmer, sec- 
retary, Grant Codrey and Walter Graf as- 
sistant cashiers. Mr. Sutter has been in the 
service of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, and its predecessors for nineteen 
years, and he has held the position of 
cashier, secretary and treasurer. His new 
title will be vice-president and cashier. 

Mr. Brigham has been with the company 
for two years and has been assistant vice- 
president and manager of branches. His 
new title will be vice-president-manager of 
branches, and he will have charge of all 
new business development work. 

Mr. Vollmer began his services twenty- 
six years ago with the predecessors of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company. He has 
been assistant vice-president. His new title 
will be assistant vice-president and secre- 
tary. Mr. Cordrey and Mr. Graf, who have 
been trust officer and assistant secretaiV 
and assistant trust officer respectively, were 
promoted to assistant cashiers. 

Both Mr. Cordrey and Mr. Graf have 
been in the employ of the company for 
many years, and they will continue in 
charge of the trust department. With these 
five changes the official family of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company is now as 
follows: 

M. Fleishhacker, president; H. Fleish- 
hacker, T. C. Tilden, Charles F. Leege, 
vice-presidents; Louis Sutter, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; R. D. Brigham, vice- 
president and manager of branches; Fred 
V. Vollmer, assistant vice-president and 
secretary; C. L. Smith, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Grant Cordrey, trust officer and as- 
sistant cashier; H. Blumenthal, Dario 
Righetti, Otto C. Schulte, J. M. McCarthy, 
Elmer G. Lind, C. D. de Iongh, Henry G 
Muller, assistant cashiers; Walter Graf, as- 
sistant cashier and assistant secretary; F. 
Engelman, auditor; A. L. McRowe, man- 
ager Fillmore branch; V. Redfield, man- 
ager Potrero branch; R. Tilton, manager 
investment department. 

/fiANK OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO 

Establishment of four additional branches 
of the Bank of Italy, two in San Fran- 
cisco, one in Visalia, and one in Sunny- 
vale, with the assurance that the new head 
office building will be occupied at the end 
of June, form the central points of inter- 
est in the preparation for revived commcr- 
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cial activity forecast in announcements 
made by A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Permission to open a new branch on Polk 
street, San Francisco, in the heart of a 
rapidly developing district, has been fol- 
lowed immediately by official sanction from 
state superintendent of Banks, Charles F. 
Stern, for a branch in the Mission District, 
one in Visalia and a fourth in Sunnyvale. 
No time has been lost by the Bank of 
Italy in pushing forward the necessary 
work preliminary to incorporating these 
units in its statewide banking facilities. 

The Mission branch will be opened about 
July 1, although extensive building changes 
are required for its accommodation. The 
territory served by this branch includes a 
large area of San Francisco, with a popula- 
tion estimated at more than 200,000 peo- 
ple. Seven cages will be provided, a safe 
deposit vault installed and spacious quar- 
ters for clients and officers of the bank. 

The bank at Visalia has already started 
operations, where a merger of the Visalia 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Visalia was accomplished 
to form the new branch. Approximately 
$6,000,000 in assets were added to the re- 
sources of the Bank of Italy through this 
consolidation. The same officers and di- 
rectors, who have been identified with the 
Visalia banks were retained, with the ad- 
dition of several members of the staff of 
the Bank of Italy. The two banks involved 
in the consolidation were among the best 
known in that part of California, the Na- 
tional Bank of Visalia being the largest 
and oldest in Tulare County. 

Conversion of the Bank of Sunnyvale as 
a branch will be accomplished immediately 
and it is expected that very soon op- 
eration under the Bank of Italy’s jurisdic- 
tion will be commenced. Sunnyvale is the 
center of an important industrial district, 
where branches of many Eastern factories 
are located. It is also in the heart of the 
rich Santa Clara Valley fruit country arid 
in many respects is the metropolis of that 
portion of the state. 

Mr. Giannini, president of the Bank of 
Italy, has expressed satisfaction with the 
development of that institution: “The 

action of the superintendent of banks has 
made it possible to extend the service 
of the bank to a large number of people 
in San Francisco who need just such ac- 
commodation, and to offer a vast portion 
of the San Joaquin and the Santa Clara 
Valleys metropolitan banking facilities 
equal to any west of Chicago. 

“California has exhibited unusual com- 



mercial strength during the serious crisis 
of the past year, and the officers of the 
Bank of Italy have great confidence in the 
ability of the State to successfully solve the 
remaining problems.” 

ELECTED SECRETARY OF ADVER- 
TISING CLUB 

Ralph P. Anderson, advertising manager 
and assistant to the president of the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, 
Calif., was recently elected secretary of the 
Sacramento Advertising Club. 

Mr. Anderson, w'ho is known to readers 
of the Bankers Magazine through his ar- 




RALPH ANDERSON 

Advertising manager of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank of Sacramento, Cal., who was recently elected 
secretary of the Sacramento Advertising Club 



tides on advertising, has been very suc- 
cessful in advertising his bank to the peo- 
ple of Sacramento and the four other Cali- 
fornia cities where the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, which has resources of 
thirty-five millions, has branches. He has 
introduced a number of unusual, successful 
plans. 

Mr. Anderson is one of the younger ele- 
ment from which financial advertisers may 
expect much in coming years. Although 
he is but nineteen years of age, he has at- 
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tained a high executive position in a large 
bank and has become nationally known 
through his numerous, constructive articles 
on advertising and other hanking problems. 
He is also know’n outside of the hanking 
field, through his articles on such topics 
as financing businesses, salesmanship, mid 
so on, in trade papers in varied fields. 

EDWIN BIRD WII^SON REPORTS ON 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF 
THE WEST 

“General business conditions seem to be 
improving on the Western Coast as well as 
everywhere else,” reports Edwin Bird Wil- 




EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President of the advertising agency of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York and Chicago, who reports 
on business conditions of the West after spend- 
ing the winter in California and the West- 
ern States 

son, who has recently returned from a win- 
ter spent in California and other Western 
states. “Bankers especially, seem to have 
a strong feeling of optimism as to the out- 
look. Probably the possibilities of Oriental 
trade are in part responsible for this con- 
dition. With European conditions remain- 



ing more or less upset the Western bankers 
are more and more satisfied with the op- 
portunities for foreign trade that lie 
closest to them. Many think that for years 
they will have an advantage over the East- 
ern banker who will be called upon to 
finance imports and exports to European 
nations.” 

Mr. Wilson is president of Edwin Wil- 
son, Inc., New York and Chicago, an ad- 
vertising agency w'hieh has specialized for 
years in financial publicity. 

“Naturally I was especially interested in 
a first hand study of advertising and new 
business methods among Coast bankers. I 
found that although modern bank adver- 
tising in the United States first developed 
east of the Mississippi, today the Western 
bankers are well abreast of Eastern finan- 
cial institutions. 

“The Liberty Ix>an drives undoubtedly 
had a stimulating effect upon the country’s 
bankers in proving how publicity can help 
sell an investment to the American people. 
Western bankers still follow Liberty I^oail 
methods in window' and lobby displays. Iri 
fact, I should say that of all the Ameri- 
can cities with which I am familiar, Los 
Angeles leads in the application of this 
particular form of advertising to a bankers* 
problems. 

“Along with certain enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of business with the Orient, no 
one interested in banks or in advertising 
can return from the Western Coast with- 
out a wholesome respect for the recent 
strides made m bank publicity in that sec- 
tion of the country.” 

McMinnville national bank of 

OREGON 

The growth of the McMinnville National 
Bank of McMinnville, Oregon, since it 
opened for business April 2, 1888 has been 
very steady. This is shown by the com- 
parison of the figures of the first state- 
ment of April 30, 1888 and the statement 
of April 28, 1921. Total resources in 1888 
were $55,665.50; capital $50,000; undivided 
profits, $116.27 and deposits $5,549,23. 

The statement of April 28, 1921 showed 
total resources of $1,221,056.46; capita], 
$75,000; surplus, $75,000, undivided profits, 
$21,658.85 and deposits, $979,397.61. 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tyson 

T HE anticipation that spring might find 
materially easier conditions in the 
money situation in Canada has not been 
borne out to the extent hoped for and the 
statement of the chartered banks to the 
first of April shows that during that month 
there was again an upward turn in current 
loans which for several months after last 
harvest season had steadily contracted. 
Call money rates are firm around 6% per 
cent, but a lower rate had been hoped for 
by this time, although there are nothing 
like the fluctuations in call money rates in 
Canada as in the United States; during 
the whole period of the war the range was 
only from around 6 per cent, to 7 l / a per 
cent., the control exercised by the banks 
being rather on the basis of needs and re- 
quirements in relation to available funds 
rather than the open working of the law 
of supply and demand. 

During the period of deflation which 
commenced with the curtailment of com- 
mercial credits about a year ago and mad*e 
itself evident in total current loans after 
the peak of the crop season, savings de- 
posits continued to steadily increase and 
about the end of the year were greater 
than loans for the first time since before 
the heavy calls for the Government loan 
financing in the fall of 1919. The rela- 
tionship of these two accounts during the 
past year is indicated in the following sum- 
mary; 



Savings Current 

1920 Deposits Loans 

April $1,209,673,990 $1,347,238,230 

May 1,229,073,615 1,349.079.981 

June 1,243.700,977 1,365,151,083 

July 1,253,170,443 1,377,276,853 

August 1,261,647.732 1,386.470,153 

September 1,270,194,097 1,417,520,756 

October 1.271,275,751 1,405,401,227 

November 1,292,009,008 1,357,973,118 

December 1,293.007,488 1,301,804,302 

1921 

January 1,313,093,870 1,264,490,463 

February 1,318,855,482 1,266,253,381 

March 1,319,142,196 1,280,982,873 



During the period of declining current 
loans the banks were able to materially im- 



prove their position with the Government 
in regard to advances on the basis of re- 
discounting provided for under the War 
Measures Act. Liabilities to the Dominion 
at the end of March were only $114,200,000 
compared with $262,300,000 a year before. 

FROZEN CREDITS 



The necessity for increasing current loans 
and the general firmness in the money situa- 
ation is explained by bankers in the term 
“frozen credits.” There is a lot of capital 
tied up in wheat, live stock and other farm 
products which are being held for a better 
market; there is a lot of money tied up, 
too, in raw materials and industrial prod- 
ucts which are not finding a ready market 
at the present price levels of manufactured 
goods. All this seems to spell further de- 
flation before a healthy movement of goods 
and commodities between producer and 
consumer can be reestablished and until 
this condition is brought about there can 
hardly be a return of better times. 

In agricultural and other basic commodi- 
ties there have been declines in prices 
which have not yet been fully felt by the 
consumer. The farmers have taken their 
losses and are not finding inducements in 
retail reductions to enable them to buy as 
they did a year ago. The charge of any- 
thing like profiteering is resented all along 
the line between the producer of materials 
and the retailer. And yet it is evident that 
to get back to a healthy basis there must 
be further cuts in retail prices which can 
only be brought about by lower costs of 
production. The returns to capital, to 
management and to labor must all be ad- 
justed. This will take time but the more 
quickly the situation is realized the better. 
Prosperity will not return until there is a 
new balance struck betw r een the various 
classes in the community so that purchas- 
ing power and production will equalize in 
a way to bring about a return of con- 
fidence. The absorption of stocks of goods 
now on hand will be necessary to this end 
and this has been delayed by the adoption 
of a hand-to-mouth policy on the part of 
retailers, jobbers, etc., as well as indus- 
trial buyers of raw r materials, and this 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 




If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For further particulars write 

Foreign Department 

Standard Bank of Canada 

TORONTO 

Resources over - $100,000,000.00 



promises still to take a considerable time 
as markets which had been advanced to 
about a year ahead are now operated on 
n basis of immediately delivery only. 

IN SOUTH AMEMCA 

The announcement of the opening of a 
branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
at Port of Spain, Trinidad, which occurred 
during a visit by Sir Edmund W alker, 
president of the institution, to South Amer- 
ica is another indication of the activities 
of the Canadian banks in foreign fields. 
During the past year several of the Cana- 
dian banks have extended their connec- 
tions in the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, as well as in Great Britain and on the 
European continent. Describing business 
conditions of today in South America Sir 
Edmund Walker says that all the coun- 
tries are suffering in much the same way 
as we are in North America and some of 
them a good deal more. Brazil cannot sell 
coffee and Argentine has wheat and meat 
in surplus, and finds that although there is 
a market for these things, the price is dis- 
astrous. Chile has little but nitrate and 
copper, and both of these are practically 
unsaleable at present. South American 
countries are adversely affected in foreign 
exchange, just as we are. There is no ques- 
tion about the future of South America. 

The Merchants Bank has become affiliated 
with and will be the Canadian representa- 
tive of the new International Acceptance 
Bank recently organized in New York. 

TAXATION FOB REVENUE 

Business generally has felt a measure of 
relief at the removal of the excess profit- 



tax and the last of the luxury taxes under 
the budget of the Dominion Government 
although some such action had been gener- 
ally anticipated. To make up the revenue 
Mhich will be lost from the sources referred 
to there will be a general extension of the 
sales tax, the limited operation of which 
thus far has proven a success. The tax 

will he made to apply on the sales of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
importers. Both the producer of raw ma- 
terials and the retailer will not come under 
the arrangement which covers a levy from 
iy u to 3 per cent, on domestic transactions 
up to 4 per cent, on imports where there 
would be only one turnover as compared 
with more than one in regard to a domestic 
product. 

^CONDITION OF BANK OF 
MONTREAL 

The general statement of the Bank of 
Montreal shows total assets of $507,199,946. 
Ot this amount liquid assets iota! $252,- 
377,569, equal to 55.38 per cent, of liabili- 
ties to the public. Of the liquid assets gold 
and silver coin and Dominion notes repre- 
sent $70,971,332, equivalent to 15.57 per 
cent, of public liabilities. Total current 
leans and discounts, as well as loans to 
cities, towns, municipalities, etc., amount 
to $244,301,772. Of this, current loans and 
discounts in Canada amount to $206,049,- 
887, loans to cities, towns and municipali- 
ties $21,738,554, and current loans and dis- 
counts elsewhere than in Canada $15,988,- 
754. Total deposits are $416,600,938, which 
includes deposits bearing interest of $310,- 
84G,487, and deposits not bearing interest 
$105,754,451. 
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N O matter how broad a line you rule on Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper, the ink never spreads or runs, because the surface is 
made to take either the finest or widest line. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger will stand any writing or ruling test you 
can give it. It will also stand the severest erasure test. Two or 
three erasures can be made, one on top of the other, without spoil- 
ing the writing surface. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century, Brown’s has been the qual- 
ity ledger paper. It is made of pure white rags without strong 
bleaching chemicals. Its great strength makes it ideal for loose 
leaf systems, blank books, and record books. It pays to specify 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 



Write for Brown's Book and Text Papers 




Look for 
this 

watermark 

in 

Ledger Papers 
Linen Papers 
Bond Papers 




BROWN’S 

Linen Ledger Papers 

L.L BROWN PAPER CO. ADAMS. MASS..U.S. A. 
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Looks at Books 



On this page every month the contents of various banking and financial hooks 
will be analyzed so as to give the student of banking an idea of the material that 
is available on various subjects in which he is interested. 



Commercial Paper 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



— the purpose of credit in business 
— the avenues of credit 
— commercial paper as secondary reserve 
— seasonal demands 
— advantages of commercial paper 
— single name paper 
— development of single name paper 
— the note broker 
— profitableness of cash payment 
— registration of commercial paper 
— two-name paper 

— relative advantages of single and two- 
name paper 

— necessity of credit statements 
— pivotal points In a credit statement 
— audited statements 
— comparative statements 
— the ebb and flow 

— detailed analysis of a credit statement 
— cash 

— merchandise 
— Inventory 
— credit statements 
— bills receivable 
— accounts receivable 
— quick liabilities 
— real estate 



— good will, patents, trade marks, etc. 

< — machinery, furniture and fixtures 
— other investments 
— profit and loss 
— capital 

— contingent liability 
— depreciation 

— the purchase of commercial paper 
— checking commercial paper 
— broker’s statement 
— bank and trade acceptances 
— acceptances defined 
— the money market 

— European and American banking methods 
— lack of acceptance privileges 
— operation of a bank acceptance 
— varieties of bills 
— the ‘open account’ 

— acceptances and foreign business 
— possibilities of the acceptance 
— beneficial effects of the acceptance 
— beginnings of the market in New York 
— acceptances and members of the Reserve 
Bank 

— use of bank acceptances 
— bookkeeping of the acceptance 
— terms of business J 
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BOOK TALKS 

KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

253 Broadway, New York 
JANUARY 1921 



T HIS month. The Bank- 
ers Magazine begins 
the seventy-five years of its 
existence. For more than 
three score years and ten 
this publication has been 
making its monthly visits to 
the bankers of this country. 
It is interesting to consider 
the vast aggregate of bank- 
ing and economic informa- 
tion and knowledge that it 
has been its privilege to dis- 
seminate in that long period. 
It does not seem to overstep 
the bounds of modesty when 
we claim that a liberal share 
of our banking knowledge in 
all these years has sprung 
from or been reflected in the 
pages of The Bankers 
Magazine. 

And for many years, also, 
the Bankers Publishing 
Company has been issuing 
books on hanking and kin- 
dred subjects. Many thou- 
sands of copies of these 
books have been sold and 
they are now to be found 
in public and private libra- 
ries everywhere, yes, and 
on the desks of workers in 
many fields of banking and 
trust company effort. 

We feel a pardonable 
pride in our record in the 
publishing field, and it is our 
intention to go forward and 
extend our usefulness, year 
after year, in our particular 



line. We welcome sugges- 
tions from our friends and 
customers as to ways in 
which our service to them 
may be improved. 

Are you reading the books 
you received as Christmas 
gifts ? Undoubtedly that 
depends upon how well your 
friends gauged your prede- 
lections in reading. Those 
who get the most from their 
reading try to plan it — give 
a certain length of time to 
it daily, not necessarily the 
same hour every day. This 
will be all the more neces- 
sary if you adopt the very 
good slogan, “Buy a Book 
a Week/* which American 
publishers are trying to pop- 
ularize. Ex-Senator Chaun- 
cey M. Depew once said that 
he thought a man could get 
a liberal education if he 
would read good books while 
waiting for his wife to get 
ready to go out evenings. 

& 

Two of the most popular 
books of this season are by 
English authors. They are 
both two-volume works and 
are quite expensive as books 
go. They are “The Outline 
of History/* by H. G. 
Wells, and “Margot As- 
quith: An Autobiography.*' 
Wells* clear, pointed and 
witty words concerning the 
men and events of the 
world's history from the 
Paleozoic Age to 1919 are 
wonderfully interesting and 



stimulative of thought. Mrs. 
Asquith's running comment 
on events and personalities, 
principally the latter, of the 
England of the past few 
years is highly entertaining 
and illuminating. 

The question is often 
asked, “What is education?” 
Etymologically, it means a 
drawing out process. We 
believe that a love of good 
books is a part and an im- 
portant part of education. 
It tends to draw out our own 
latent possibilities to read 
the thoughts and experiences 
of others. Intelligence, sane 
thinking based on full infor- 
mation, is the very founda- 
tion of our civilization. 
Education is preparedness. 
Schools start the young on 
the road to intelligent living. 
Books keep the road open. 

• 

According to President 
Koelsch, of the New Nether- 
land Bank of New York, the 
two most useful types of 
bank clerks in New York 
to-day are the Scotch and 
the German. Why? Be- 
cause they have been thor- 
oughly trained. They have 
learned to watch details, to 
avoid the little mistakes, 
that, piled up, may soon re- 
sult in costly errors. The 
ordinary clerk is the one 
who has not received the 
proper training and has not 
learned how to improve him- 
self by constant study in and 
out of the bank. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. Year 
Book-1990. 

Trust Companies of the 
United States. 1990. United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Investment Bankers and 
Brokers of America — 1990. 
Price, $17.65 delivered. 

Money and Banking. By John 
T. Holdsworth. Price, $3.15 
delivered. 

Practice and Law of Banking. 

By H. P. Sheldon. 

The Great Game of Business. 
By J. George Frederick. 
Price, $1.65 delivered. 

Labor's Crisis. By Sigmund 
Mendelsohn. Price, $1.65 de- 
livered. 

Economic History op Chosen. 
Economic History of Man- 
churia. Compiled in Com- 
memoration of the Decennial 
of the Bank of Chosen. 

Taft Papers on the League 
of Nations. By William H. 
Taft. Price, $4.65 delivered. 
Cost Accounting; Principles 
and Practice. By J. P. Jor- 
dan and G. L. Leach. Price, 
$3.15 delivered. 

Gold, Its Place in the Econ- 
omy of Mankind. Price, 
$1.10 delivered. 

Bibliography of Industrial 
Efficiency and Factory 
Management. By H. G. T. 
Cannons. Price, $5.15 deliv- 
ered. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
The Financing of Cotton. G. 
Livingston Woolley. Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., New Or- 
leans. 

Essentials of Trading with 
Latin America. Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 
France a Market for Ameri- 
can Products. By J. A. M. 
de Sanchez. 

Financing Domestic and For- 
eign Trade. The American 
Exchange National Bank of 
New York. 

Tax Information — Revised to 



October 15, 1990. Trust De- 
partment, American Ex- 
change National Bank. 

A Bank Catechism. Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 

The Banks Part in Develop- 
ing Southern Agriculture. 
By Oliver J. Sands. 

The Exchange Rate — Wiiat 
Controls It? Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. 

* 

HOW HE DID IT 

Trust companies, like Hebrews, 
have a habit of going into things 
that look profitable. The trust 
companies of St Louis began 
to stir uneasily and cast envi- 
ous glances at Festus J. Wade's 
real estate business. Finally 
one of them decided to swallow 
Mr. Wade by making him a 
vice-president The directors 
offered him the position. Wade 
gave them an immediate an- 
swer. He had irrevocably de- 
cided that he was always going 
to be his own boss. “I can’t 
take the job," he said, “for some 
day I’m going to have a big 
trust company of my own." 

At tne time it was made thia 
statement seemed a somewhat 
rash one, but Wade contended 
that it was just as easy for a 
real estate dealer to become a 
trust company as for a trust 
company to become a real estate 
dealer. Here again he had been 
thinking into the future. He 
had seen that sooner or later he 
would have to organize a bank 
and he had already made a list 
of the men he wanted as stock- 
holders and directors. He 
wanted this man for one reason 
and that man for another. He 
got them all, and in 1899, when 
he was forty years of age, or- 
ganized the Mercantile Trust 
Co., a banking institution which 
today has 95,000 accounts on its 
books, employs 937 people, and 
occupies the largest building in 
the United States devoted ex- 
clusively to banking. 

How did he do it? If you 
don’t already know, there isn’t 



much use of my trying to tell 
you. 

First — He studied his work. 
Second — He learned to think. 
Third — He acquired the habit 
of continually thinking into the 
future — and acting accordingly. 

Fourth — He determined to be 
his own boss, and stuck to that 
determination. 

Fifth — He surrounded him- 
self with men who supplied 
qualities in which he believed 
himself to be deficient. 

Do I need to say that he was 
honest, industrious, and tem- 
perate? That much may be 
safely assumed, I think. Few 
men succeed without those 
qualities . — From “ Training of a 
Salesman ” by William Max- 
well. 

© 

The man who aspires to rise 
above the average in any line 
of endeavor should ponder well 
this point: The average per- 

son is not thorough, and there- 
fore even a little thoroughness 
will surpass him. This should 
inspire the ambitious man to 
be thorough. And he will soon 
find that thoroughness practi- 
cally measures the difference 
between the average and the 
highly successful man. 

— The Ambassador. 

A yearly allowance for books 
proportioned to income. An 
intelligent selection guided by 
best reviews and a bookseller 
or publisher who knows you 
and your inclinations. Result: 
A growing library that has 
value, is used, and is a source 
of pleasure, profit and pride. 

— A. Marshall Jones, Presi- 
dent , Marshall Jones Company, 
919 Summer Street, Boston , 
Massachusetts. 

© 

“But a great book that comes 
from a great thinker— it is a 
ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth, with beauty, too." 

— Theodore Parker 
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Examine These Books 

Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 



BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Milton W. Harrison 
The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions of the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 

BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 

By W. R. Morehouse 

Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 

BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morehouse 

Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 



cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00. 

COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 

By William H. Rnittin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 

THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franklin Escher 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc. The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.60. 

THE FILING DEPART- 
MENT 

By J. Arthur Cramer 
Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 



will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed. 
Price, $1.25. 

PAINE'S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 

By Willis S. Paine 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine's New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act Dr. 
Paine’s bode is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time. 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 

THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 

By William H. Knuttn, Jr. 

Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn't a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 

Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 



how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank — how to make the 
work rim more smoothly — how 
to get the most ont of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed. Price, $5.00. 

BANK LETTERS 

By W. R. Morehouse and 
F. A. Stearns 

Letters which will bring new 
business — will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
— will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors — will soothe an angry 
customer — will win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities — letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years* experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 
year. Price $7.50. 

BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 

By W. R. Morehouse 

Contains 1190 questions and 
answers on legal banking prob- 
lems and bank business-building 
methods. A valuable reference 
book for every banker. Espe- 
cially adapted for educational 
work among bank employees. 
Special price when ordered in 
quantity. 287 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 



BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 

By T. D. MacGregor 

This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 

TRUST COMPANIES; 

THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 

By Clay Herrick 

Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 



riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages. Price, $5.00. 

THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 

By T. D. MacGregor 

Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank can organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen: — Please send on approval the books checked 
below. After examination I will either remit the price or 
return the books to you: 



[ ] The New Business De- 
partment SI. 26 

[ ] Bank Window Adver- 
tising s.or 

t ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
[ 1 Commercial Paper.... 2.50 

[ ] Elements of Foreign 

Exchange 1.6f 

[ ] The Filing Department 1.25 



[ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 

I ] Practical Work of a 

Bank 6.00 

[ 1 Bank Letters 7.50 

[ ] Bankers Guide Book 3.00 

I ] Trust Companies 5.00 

[ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 
perience 2.26 



Name. 



Blank 

Town. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE— 

Bank 
Deposit 
Building 

Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 

Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust an* 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 

r F* HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
*** deposits — not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods — here to-day and gone to-morrow — but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin , which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Banker* 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like ’’Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to hit 
legitimate profits as well — a combination of "doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

"Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 




Date 

Bankers Publishing Co., 

263 Broadway, New York. 

Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. Mora- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 

Name 

Bank 

[3) Address 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

(Continued from page 5) 

Tate’s Modern Cambist. Twen- 
ty-sixth edition. By H. T. 
Easton. Price $5.15, deliv- 
ered. 

The Financial Organization 
of Society. By Harold G. 
Moulton. Price $4.15, de- 
livered. 

Exporters’ Encyclopaedia. Six- 
teenth Annual Edition. 
Edited by Wolcott P. Chap- 
man. Price $15.25, delivered. 

© 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

Proceedings of the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Better- 
ment of Life Insurance Serv- 
ice, New York. 

How to Compute the Excess 
Profits Tax. The Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

The Public and Investments. 
Wm. T. Mull ally, Inc., Ad- 
vertising. New York and 
Boston. 

& 

The place of the thinker in 
business is paramount. As 
quite a general rule, great 
readers are great thinkers. 
The man in an executive 
position or the man training 
for one must be a thinker, 
and it is the testimony of 
successful men that the study 
of the methods and success 
of other men as recorded in 
books is of the greatest help- 
fulness. It is a time-saver 
because in this way one 
learns from the experience 
of others and therefore does 
not need to do so much ex- 
perimenting himself. It is 
the story of the progress of 
the race. We climb on our 
dead selves to higher things, 
as the poet said. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 

In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much 
or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 
tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 
wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 
ment of 

MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 

will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 

This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also 
contains a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. 

The chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” are: 

I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 

II. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 

III. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SERVICES 

IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING 

V. TRUST ADVERTISING 

VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 

VII. BANK EMBLEMS 

VIII. INVESTMENT. REAL ESTATE. AND INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 

IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS 

X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. 

The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful 
volume for the work desk or library table. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway New York 
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“Every Bank 

Its Own Teacher” 

B ANKERS everywhere are realizing more and 
more the necessity of having a well trained 
efficient staff of employees. It is not a new prob- 
lem but one that is assuming a greater importance 
each day in the functions of a bank. Some insti- 
tutions have found it to be of such significance that 
they have organized a special department under the 
supervision of high salaried executives to oversee 
this work. 

The article, Every Bank Its Oven Teacher , which was 
written by Glenn G. Munn, assistant manager, personnel 
department, Chase National Bank, New York, is a result 
of an exhaustive and constant study of this problem. 
It explains a solution that may be applied to all banks 
regardless of size or location. 

You ought not to miss this enlightening article 
appearing in the March issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. 

Other important features are : 

1400 New Accounts in 10 
Days 

Selling the Savings Bank to 
the People 

Banking Law 

Banking Comment 

Subscribing to THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE keeps you 

posted on tbe activities of your 
contemporaries in every State of 
tbe Union and well informed on 
modern Banking Developments. 

The Bankers Magazine 

Established 1846 

253 Broadway, New York 



The Daily Balance 

The Progressive Discount 
Rate System 

Reduction of Credit De- 
partment Costs 

Banking Publicity 

; l 

Bankers Magazine * 

253 Broadway, New York J 

Please put me down for a year s sub- | 
scription to Tbe Bankers Magazine | 
and bill me $5.00. I 

Name [ 

Bank I 

Address | 
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Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 



APRIL 1921 



HOW ONE BANKER GOT 
AHEAD 

A SUCCESSFUL young 
bank executive in a New 
England eity who has had with- 
in a very few years a number 
of important promotions attrib- 
utes a good deal of his success 
to consistent and conscientious 
reading of business literature. 

In his study at home he has 
placed a comfortable chair, a 
reading light and a table on 
which he puts books, pamphlets 
and periodicals that cover sub- 
jects in which he is interested. 
Here he spends at least an hour 
every evening going over this 
literature, sifting the wheat 
from the chaff, making notes 
on points worth remembering 
and keeping himself generally 
posted on things financial. As 
a result he soon began to have 
the reputation of being the best 
informed man in his bank and 
naturally the man who knows 
is the man who gets ahead. 

This man keeps a notebook 
which is a veritable “book of 
knowledge" along banking 
lines. Whenever he reads any- 
thing that particularly interests 
him or that he thinks is worth 
remembering he jots it down 
in this note book. He does this 
for two reasons. One is so as 
to have this information for fu- 
ture reference and the other is 
so as to impress it on his mem- 
ory. He finds that the mere 
act of writing down a thought 
impresses it on his mind so that 
he does not forget it. 

He Is a strong believer in 
taking bank education in small 
doses. He thinks that it is a 
mistake to sit down and try to 
read a business book at one 
stretch. The best method, in 
his opinion, is to take one chap- 



ter at a time, read it carefully 
and slowly, make notes on im- 
portant points. After this is 
finished, the reader, he believes, 
should go over the text again 
to make sure that he has 
grasped the author’s meaning. 
By observing this rule he will 
avoid mental indigestion which 
often results from a too hasty 
gobbling of business literature. 
In reading, the important thing 
is not the amount that is read 
but the amount that is remem- 
bered, just as in eating it is not 
the amount that is consumed 
that matters but the amount of 
nourishment that Is finally as- 
similated. 

Of course not all business lit- 
erature requires such careful 
treatment as is described above. 
News items in current period- 
icals are important, but for the 
most part they can be skimmed 
over rather hastily. Serious 
books and articles, however, of 
an educational nature require 
greater deliberation. 

There is nothing in this pro- 
gram of self-education that is 
without the range of any mem- 
ber of the banking profession. 
Surely there is no one who can- 
not afford to devote at least an 
hour a day to study and an 
hour’s daily study when done 
conscientiously produces re- 
sults which are well worth 
while. 

A rhyme which appeared in 
this department several years 
ago point 8 a moral in this con- 
nection: 

“You are old, Banker William," 
the young man said, 

“And your hair is exceeding- 
ly gray? 

And yet you’re always abreast 
of the times. 



Now what is the reason, I 
pray?" 

“From my youth. Teller Wat- 
kins," the old man replied, 
“I always have been a great 
student. 

I’ve never confined my thoughts 
to this bank. 

I hardly thought that would 
be prudent." 

“While others declared that the 
old days were over 
And gathered together to rue 
it. 

You walked ’round the bank 
with a smile on your face. 
Pray, how did you manage 
to do it?" 

“I’ve learned from the books 
what others have taught 
me, 

And the world has been bared 
to my vision. 

And now, if you’re wise, you’ll 
follow my lead, 

For you’ll never regret your 
decision." 

“Books delight us, when pros- 
perity smiles upon us; they 
comfort us inseparably when 
stormy fortune frowns on us. 
They lend validity to human 
compacts, and no serious judg- 
ments are propounded without 
their help. Arts and sciences, 
all the advantages of which no 
mind can enumerate, consist in 
books. How highly must we 
estimate the wondrous power 
of books, since through them 
we survey the utmost bounds 
of the world and of time, and 
contemplate the things that 
are as well as those that are 
not, as in the mirror of eter- 
nity." — Richard, Bishop and 
Chancellor of Bwry, 
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BOOK TALKS 

KEITH F. WARREN. Editor 
Monthly Book Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

2S3 Broadway. New York 




know a young bank 
* * officer in a Southern 
city who says modestly that 
he tries to read two new 
books a month. We imagine 
that most bankers don't do 
as well as that, because it is 
doing well. And these 
books he reads are not all on 
banking or business. He 
reads “Main Street," “Moon 
Calf" and “Potterism," as 
well as “The New Business 
Department," and “The 
Practical Work of a Bank." 

$ 

We used to know a college 
professor who said “A good 
square meal makes a good 
round man." It is equally 
true that systematic use of 
the mental pabulum found 
in good books will make an 
all-round bank man. 

© 

Charles C. Glover, presi- 
dent of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., 
began his business career in 
a bookstore, and he acquired 
a knowledge of and a liking 
for books in his early youth 
that has lasted throughout 
his life. He is a scholar in 
all that pertains to books 
and reading. 

$ 

Of necessity, advertising 
men are great readers , At 



least the best of them are. 
Here is what one of that 
kind says about reading: 

“It seems to me a lot of good 
people are kept from reading 
books because they don’t real- 
ize their power over them. 
When an author puts the best 
that he has into a book, he 
makes himself forevermore 
your slave. You can summon 
him at will, and bid him en- 
tertain you. If he proves a 
bore, you can dismiss him. If 
he talks nonsense, you can ig- 
nore him. If he gets to phi- 
losophizing over his yarn, you 
can pass quickly on to the cli- 
max and leave him ruminating 
to himself. And if he insults 
your opinions, even though he 
be a brawling Marlowe or a 
hulking Burton, you can toss 
.him scornfully into a corner 
without fear of coming to 
blows.” 

It's always the man who 
hasn't time to read who is 
generally out with the rest 
of the “tired business men" 
when opportunity makes 
that too, too infrequent call. 
Says Teller Page to Cashier 
Meade, 

“I never get the time to read.” 
That’s why you’re in the teller’s 
cage,” 

Says Cashier Meade to Teller 
Page. 

$ 

“To wash down the drier mor- 
sels that every library must 
necessarily offer at its board, 
let there be plenty of imagina- 
tive literature, and let its range 
be not too narrow to stretch 
from Dante to the elder Dumas. 
The world of the imagination 
is not the world of abstraction 
and nonentity, as some con- 
ceive, but a world formed out 
of chaos by a sense of the 
beauty that is in man and the 
earth on which he dwells.” — 
James Russell LowetL 



WHAT OUGHT A BUSI- 
NESS MAN TO READ? 

From a Bookplate Used by the 
Business Branch of the Nersr- 
ark t N. J., Free Public 
Library 

1. Several newspapers; thus he 
studies history while it is be- 
ing made. 

2. Several newspapers; thus he 
learns how business is going. 

3. Several newspapers ; thus he 
learns his own town. 

4. The Saturday Evening Post; 
thus he gets good stories, 
novels, and a view of busi- 
ness, law, politics, and gov- 
ernment different from that 
which most of the newspa- 
pers give him. 

5. The Literary Digest; thus he 
gets both sides of the day’s 
questions, and explores the 
world. 

6. The best novels as they ap- 
pear (the best are the ones 
he most enjoys). 

7. A good, small book on some- 
thing he Is interested in, by a 
Man who Knows. Articles in 
the world’s great magazines 
can take the place of small 
books. 

8. The best journals of his own 
calling. 

9. Everything else. 

' c. d. 

“There is always room for a 
man of force, and he makes 
room for many. Society is a 
troop of thinkers, and the best 
heads among them take the best 
places. A feeble man can see 
the farms that are fenced and 
tilled, the houses that are built. 
The strong man sees the pos- 
sible houses and farms. His 
eye makes estates as fast as the 
sun breeds clouds.” — Emerton. 

© 

Good books are the eternal 
preservation of goodness. They 
arouse and rule man’s thoughts, 
actions, opinions, outlook and 
career. 
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Read These Features in The 



IN THE MARCH 

NUMBER 

1400 Accounts in Ten Days. 

Explains in detail how this 
remarkable feat was achieved in 
a small city. 

* 

The Daily Balance — The 
Country Banker’s Biggest 
Problem. 

Gives a solution of this problem 
that has already worked. 

* 

Progressive Discount Rate 
System. 

This system is covered in a 
practical way by a practical bank 
man. 

* 

Every Bank Its Own 
Teacher. 

This article is of particular 
value and shows how to meet one 
of the foremost banking prob- 
lems to-day — the training of 
employees. 

Selling the Savings Bank to 
the People. 

Contains a wealth of informa- 
tion on how to get new business. 



T HE Banking Comment, published 
each month in the front pages of 
the Magazine, has come to be re- 
garded as authoritative among the bankers 
of the country. Each month the readers 
of The Bankers Magazine look for 
its comments on those matters of current 
interest in which all bankers are vitally 
concerned. In these pages the reader gets 
the benefit of the calm and well-matured 
judgment of a constant and studious 
observer of banking affairs. 

BANKING PUBLICITY 
DEPARTMENT 

T HIS department contains helpful 
articles on various phases of b anking 
publicity — not theory or guess-work, 
but real, live, vital suggestions from men 
who know. Advertising plans and 
methods which other banks have success- 
fully used are -described; current advertis- 
ing is reviewed and commented upon; 
advertising matter is reproduced and 
criticized. 

If you are interested in banking pub- 
licity you can’t afford to miss this valuable 
department. It will keep you in close 
touch with the best thought cm the subject 
and at the end of the year you will have 
accumulated a mass of information that 
will be of the greatest importance in map- 
ping out your advertising campaigns. 



INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
DEPARTMENT 



S OME time ago The Bankers 
Magazine realized that there was 
a growing interest among its readers 
in international finance and established 
the department of “International Banking 
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Bankers Magazine Each Month 

and Finance,” which is now a regular 
feature of the magazine. This department 
aims to give essential facts and figures 
about banks throughout the world. 

Through its columns the American banker 
is enabled to keep in touch with his for- 
eign contemporaries. 

ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
LIST 

A ND there is one big privilege which 
„ is open to subscribers to The 
Bankers Magazine — a listing 
in our Advertising Exchange List. Those 
whose names appear on this list agree to 
exchange their current advertising matter. 

Whenever you get out a new circular, a 
new letter or a new advertising device of 
any kind you send it to the members of 
the exchange and each one of them, in 
turn, sends you all their new plans and 
schemes. In this way you accumulate a 
very valuable collection of material which 
will be of the greatest help in improving 
your own advertising matter. A listing 
on this Exchange is absolutely FREE to 
subscribers. 

BANKING LAW 

O UR Banking Law Department is a 
feature of the magazine which 
many banks find indispensable. It 
takes up the leading cases of the month, 
involving points which concern bankers. 

It enables the reader to keep in touch with 
the general trend of court opinion on bank- 
ing matters. Many a banker has received 
a piece of information from this depart- 
ment which has saved him hundreds of 
dollars. 



IN THE APRIL 

NUMBER 

The Country Banker's Agri- 
cultural Program. 

An article of unusual interest 
to country bankers. 

• 

The Foreign Department of 
a Bank. 

Explains the operation of a 
foreign department and offers 
many new plans and methods for 
making such a department a 
success. 

The Research Department. 

This is a new plan that is pro- 
ducing results — one that can be 
applied to all banks regardless of 
size or location. 

' ® 

Is Your Advertising Man- 
ager Your Advertising Man- 
ager or Your Victim? 

A plea to bank officers to let 
their advertising manager really 
manage advertising. 
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What Subscribers Say About 
The Bankers Magazine 



We always enjoy the various 
articles in the Bankers Magazine 
and find them very helpful and in- 
structive. 

V. S. Allen, 

Manager of Pub . and New 
Business Department, South- 
wark National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1 very much appreciate your 
magazine and certainly would not 
wish to discontinue it. You are 
amply justified in feeling proud of 
it. 

Thos. M. Rees, 

First National Bank, Hart- 
ford, IVisconsin. 

1 am always deeply interested 
in reading the new business com- 
ments by your magazine. They 
are good and 1 get a great deal 
of value from them. 

W. F. Morrish, 

Vice-President, First Na- 
tional Bank » Berkeley, Cal. 



Our Service to You 

This year promises to bring forth keener 
competition between banks than ever before. 

Banks everywhere are realizing that the 
days when they could wait for business to 
come in have passed — that business will only 
come to those who go and get it — well 
selected is the Chicago Tribune’s slogan — 
1 92 1 will reward fighters. 

New ideas and methods for securing new 
business are springing up every day and are 
producing remarkable success. 

All of the above facts make it of vital 
importance that you keep in touch with what 
your contemporaries are doing and thinking 
and the results of their work. 

This is just the service you will find in 
The Bankers Magazine. It will tell 

you each month what bankers are doing 
everywhere — it will tell you of new plans 
and schemes being used with excellent 
results. 

Through its various departments it is able 
to cover every phase of the banking field — 
we aim to gather everything of concern to 
bankers. 

Subscribe now so you will receive the 
current number. Simply fill out the coupon 
below, mail it, and we will put you down 
for a year’s subscription to begin at once 
and bill you later on. 



Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, 

New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Please put me down for a year's subscription to The 
Bankers Magazine and bill me $5.00, the regular sub- 
scription rate. 

Name 

Bank - — 

Address - 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Economic Development of the 
United States. By Isaac 
Lippincott. Price $3.65, de- 
livered. 

Introduction to Public Fi- 
nance. By Carl C. Plehn. 
Price $3.05, ^delivered. 

The States of South America. 
By Charles Domville-Fife. 
Price $5.15, delivered. 
Practical Bank Operation. 
By L. H. Langston. Price 
$8.15, delivered, a set. 

Modern Finance. By Emile 
Burns. Price $1.10, deliv- 
ered. 

® 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

New York State Income Tax 
Laws. Practical Questions 
and Answers. Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 
State of New York Depart- 
ment of Labor — Special Bul- 
letin. Bureau of Statistics 
and Information. 

Getting the Most Out of Re- 
tailing. National Cash Reg- 
ister Company of Dayton, O. 

* 

UNDER THE READING 
LAMP 

Following are some excellent 
ideas put out by the Adver- 
tising Department of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine: 
“Somebody has said that 
there are just two kinds of 
people in this world: those who 
read, and those who don’t 
“There are very uninteresting 
people who read a great deal; 
and there are very interesting 
people who read very little. The 
former are mental misers, who 
hoard but never spend. The 
latter are born rich, not in the 
formal coin of the realm, but 
in natural wealth. 

“But, by and large, people 
who are on good terms with 
literature make the most inter- 
esting friends. They generally 
have more ideas, more humanity, 
more insight, better self-expres- 
sion, better manners. 



“Great native talent will 
sometimes atone for indifference 
to the thoughts of others. As 
Walt Whitman once said, ‘There 
is an indescribable freshness 
and unconsciousness about some 
illiterate persons that humbles 
the power of the noblest expres- 
sive genius.* But such persons 
are comparatively rare, and how 
far they might go were they to 
add the genius of centuries to 
their own!” 

READING AS MENTAL 
EXERCISE 

Some amusements may be 
either positive or negative, ac- 
cording to the way in which 
they are performed. One of 
these is reading. If one mere- 
ly allows the general trend of 
the writer’s thought to race 
through one’s brain, which is 
the usual method of reading, 
this employment, contrary to 
the general belief, involves very 
little or no mental exercise. 
But it is quite different when 
one reads to understand fully. 
If one carefully considers each 
statement made, in its relation 
to the subject and to one’s own 
experience, and makes a deter- 
mined effort to understand just 
what the writer meant to say 
and what he implies, reading is 
excellent mental exercise. Still 
better than this, however, is 
reading to disagree. If the 
reader, after having grasped 
the author’s meaning, forms his 
own view of the matter and 
weighs the one against the 
other, his brain receives one of 
the best exercises possible. 

Incidentally, a fair judgment 
as to the activity of one’s mind 
may be formed by noting which 
of these three methods one 
usually follows when reading. 
— Sunset Magazine . 

® 

COMFORT FROM BOOKS 

“There is a world of science 
necessary in choosing books. I 
have known some people in 
great sorrow fly to a novel, or 



the last light book in fashion. 
One might as well take a rose 
draught for the plague! Light 
reading does not do when the 
heart is really heavy. I am 
told that Goethe, when he lost 
his son, took to study a science 
that was new to him. Ah ! 
Goethe was a physician who 
knew what he was about.” — • 
Bulwer. 

® 

“Works of fiction do not pin 
the reader to a dogma, which 
he must afterwards discover to 
be inexact; they do not teach 
him a lesson which he must 
afterwards unlearn. They re- 
peat, they rearrange, they clari- 
fy the lessons of life; and they 
show us the web of experience, 
not as we can see it for our- 
selves, but with a single change 
— that monstrous, consuming 
ego of ours being, for the nonce, 
struck out.” — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

® 

When a man loves books he 
has in him that which will con- 
sole him under many sorrows 
and strengthen him in various 
trials. Such a love will keep 
him at home, and make his time 
pass pleasantly. Even when 
visited by bodily or mental af- 
fliction he can resort to this 
book-love and~ be cured . . . 
And when a man is at home 
and happy with a book, sitting 
by his fireside, he must be a 
churl if he does not communi- 
cate that happiness. Let him 
read now and then to his wife 
and children. Those thoughts 
will grow and take root in the 
hearts of the listeners. Good 
scattered about is indeed the 
seed of the sower. — J. H. Frts- 
welL 

® 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding It. 
Copiously illustrated. 160 pagea 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 

In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much 
or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 
tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 
wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 
ment of 

MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 

will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 

This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also 
contains a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. 

The chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising’* are: 

I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 

II. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 

III. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SERVICES 

IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING 

V. TRUST ADVERTISING 

VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 

VII. BANK EMBLEMS 

VIII. INVESTMENT. REAL ESTATE, AND INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 

IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS 

X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. 

The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful 
volume for the work desk or library table. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway New York 
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Systematize Your Business Reading* 

Methods of Large Organizations in Routing Business 
Articles and Circulating Publications Among Execu- 
tives and Members of the Company 

By ROLAND COLE 



A braham Lincoln once said 
t that he devoted more time 
to a consideration of what his 
opponent in a case would prob- 
ably say than he did to his own 
argument. This also was one 
of Washington’s guiding prin- 
ciples in all his campaigns — to 
base, his course of action on 
what the enemy would probably 
do. Lincoln was well-nigh in- 
vincible in debate, and as for 
Washington, his enemies them T 
selves bore convincing witnes^ 
to his military genius. 

Many a business man has 
failed to make his advertising 
or sales effort satisfactorily 
successful because he did not 
take into consideration the ac- 
tivities of “the other fellow.’ 
Many an advertising man has 
lost his job because he kept hfc 
interest centered in his own 
plans and did not take into ac- 
count developments in the 
world of business. 4 

There is positively no excuse 
for any man in business to-day 
going uninformed on what is 
transpiring about him in his 
own field. The complaint is fre- 
quently heard that there is so 
much to read nowadays that no 
one man can possibly read it all. 
There is no disadvantage in 
such a situation, but rather a 
great advantage, because it sig- 
nifies the existence of a great 
wealth of material. The prob- 
lem is therefore one of selec- 
tion. 

The trouble is almost wholly 



•Reprinted with nermlsslon 
from Printer 9* Ink Monthly. 



due to lack of method in mak- 
ing the selection, and is so easy 
of correction that every office 
and business organization, no 
matter how small or large, may 
begin at once to tap the rich 
reservoir of information that 
awaits its use and to flood the 
business with its benefits. 

There are two sides to the 
subject: How can a man at the 
head of a business or depart- 

*■ hue” with his work. V"ow 
* 

\ 
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sary to read every tTVi/lgr 'Lender 
the rod-and-line system one 
gets only what he wants, and 
he reads it as he does any part 
of his regular work, because it 
must be done. 

It will be profitable to ap- 
proach the subject from both 
sides: How can the whole field 
of business literature be combed 
for the articles of interest to a 
particular business? How can 
a particular publication or book 
be routed to the individuals in 
an organization who are or may 
be interested in all or a part of 
its contents? 

Many large companies now 



have libraries. Some of them 
are merely repositories, with no 
one in charge of them; or at 
least no one but a junior clerk, 
whose duties consist mostly in 
keeping tables and shelves in 
order and running errands for 
members of the organization. 
There are, however, many well- 
organized libraries with trained 
librarians in charge, who read, 
classify and route the various 
publications in accordance with 
a carefully-worked-out plan. 

The United States Rubber 
Company and the United Drug 
Company may be taken as rep- 
resentative of concerns which 
have well-organized libraries 
and experienced librarians. 

Says Ralph Starr Butler, ad- 
vertising manager of the for- 
mer: 

“All publications received by 
this company and distributed 
among the members of the or- 
ganization are cleared through 
our General Library. This is 
an exceedingly effective institu- 
tion, which has for its chief pur- 
pose the bringing to the atten- 
tion of our executives current 
literature which should be of 
interest and value to them. To 
a certain extent, incoming 
magazines are routed directly 
by our library to the various 
executives throughout the build- 
ing. In this instance no special 
form of route sheet is used. 
The library has its own records 
and sends the magazine to one 
name on the list, with the re- 
quest that the publication be 
returned by a given date. On 
its return it is sent to the next 
name on the list. Of course, in 
the case of Printer Ink, as 
well as in the case of many 
other business publications, we 
use more than one copy in or- 
{Continwd on page 8) 
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LIBRARY USE 

RETURN to desk from which borrowed 

loan dept. 
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